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PREFACE. 


The  law  of  universal  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  the 
organized  working  people  by  both  Solon  and  Numa 
Pompilius,  and  we  have  found  and  quoted  inscription* 
giving  portions  nf  it.  They  WIN  not  guild;  like  tin 
mean  and  selfish  non-politieal  corporation*  of  medieval 
and  modern  feudalism,  but  real,  genuine  voting  trade 
oniOu  greatly  resembling  the  later  institution  called  the 
socialist  trade  and  labor  alliance. 

No  new  candidate  or  child  could  possibly  l>e  adopted 
into  tiii-*  enlarged  family  who  could  not  prove  him,  or 
herself  to  be  "  hagios  kai  euscbes  kni  ogathos  "—a  strictly 
Solonic  injunction  and  requirement  found  in  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions  of  guiM-likr  labor  unions,  not 
only  of  Hellenist  Greeks  and  Asiatic  Jews,  but  also  of 
converted  Christians  of  that  early  period  and  seemingly 
a  delightful  coincidence,  reminding  the  n-.uhr  of  "the 
present  reawakening  of  the  working  classes,"  of  the 
modern  communist  Manifesto  creating  the  International 
Association  of  Marx,  which  declares  that  "all  it*  BM 
bers  shall  recognize  that  Truth,  Morality,  Justice,  must 
be  tho  basis  of  the<iiuducl  toward  each  other  and  toward 
all  men."  The  three  Greek  words  of  the  requirement 
bear  substantially  this  typical  meaning.  That  these 
splendid  associations  were  made  up  of  a  mixed  member- 
ship of  any  and  all  who  could,  on  a  test  or  scrutiny 
called  the  "dokimasia,"  prove  themselves  to  possess 
these  three  virtue*,  won'  admitted,  "regardless  of  sex, 
color,  creed  or  nationality,"  has  been  thoroughly  attested 
by  savant*  of  our  modern  archaeological  seminaries,  Br. 
Foucart  among  many  other*.  Under  this  an  interna- 
tional scheme  of  political  economy  took  root  and  worked 
with  extraordinary  success,  until  the  Solonic  unions 
spread  themselves  over  the.  earth  and  were  millions  in 
number  at  the  time  of  the  Advent,  notwithstanding  the 
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prodigious  efforts  of  capitalism  and  its  wars  of  conquest 
to  suppress  tli 

That   the  scheme  went  farther,  and  under  the  pro- 
clamation of  Jesus  hazarded  an  open  advocacy  of  the 
Same  socialism  to  embrace  the  world;  but  meeting  fi. 
opposition,  not  only  of  the  R<  •  and  aristocratic, 

capital-controlling  Jews,  but  later,  of  the  church  pre- 
lates themselves,  who  luid  grown  (<>  power  through  it 
and  colluded  with  priests  and  kings,  it  sank  by  (he  crod 
conspiracy  canon  of  Laodioea  to  rise  no  more,  unless 
this  extraordinary  reappearance  of  our  own  generation 
means  its  resurrection. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Solonigm  of  the  combined 
brotherliooda,  forming  a  microcosm,  and  its  expansion, 
would  have  caused  it  to  become  a  vast  socialism  with 
the  same  family  tenets,  elements  of  imperishable  brother- 
hood and  votive  franchise,  and  be  converted  into  a  uni- 
versal family  association,  owning  and  operating  nil  the 
imji!' -ii.'  atfl  of  labor  and  all  the  means  of  life,  always 
patterning  after  the  family  nucleus  wherein  the  govern- 
ment became  father  and  mother,  and  the  citizens  the 
children,  having,  like  every  well-regulated  family,  the 
common  table,  communal  ownership,  management  in 
production  and  distribution,  and  the  same  communal 
code.  This  was  the  scheme  originally  embodied  in  the 
memorable  order  to  "  go  forth.''  This  ancient  scheme  is 
•till  the  longing  of  cheated  humanity,  and  is  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  the  Logos  or  Word  of  Promise.  •  The 
desecration  of  this  gre.it  original  scheme  becomes  the 
more  blasphemous  on  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
ancient  papyri,  inscriptions  and  other  literature  proving 
beyond  cavil  that  the  "Won!"  originally,  as  John  inter- 
preted it,  meant  "Work." 

Bo    the    opinions    of   a    prejudiced    world   ever  so 
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strong,  the  fundamental  trnth  remains  as  the  prime 
HHWfaKon  of  this  work,  although  never  before  brought 
to  the  light  or  entered  upon  any  historical  records, 
that  the  era  Wt  lire  living  in  wm  planted  into  a  vast, 
aged  labor  organization,  of  prodigious  power  and  in- 
fluence, authorized  by  Solon  and  nurture]  under  his 
great  jus  roeuudi,  or  right  of  combination  granted  the 
proletarian  millions.  This  organization,  in  spite  of 
every  OppQjfflOB  of  militarism  and  individual  ambi- 
tion, had  spread  itself  over  mainlands,  islands  and 
seas,  and  was  at  it*  best  and  most  all-pervading,  at 
the  time  of  the  Advent.  It  was  densely  and  impene- 
trably secret,  and  consequently  the  initiate  could  go 
without  scrip  or  puree,  and  could  move  under  its  in- 
visible welcome  and  protection  through  a  thousand 
villages  and  cities,  from  refuge  to  refuge,  one  of  which 
each  union  is  found  to  have  possessed,  and  thus 
spread  the  "tidings"  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  did  not  need  to  starve  or  falter  or  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  they  were  fed  and  given 
the  password  just  as  promised  them  on  a  certain  cele- 
brated occasion,  when  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  are  told, 
three  thousand  joined ;  and  though  for  a  time  silenced, 
leaving  the  economic  half  to  linger,  sorely  pining 
under  arrest,  yet  we  need  not  abide  in  dismay;  for 
out  of  it,  and  through  that  phenomenal  plant,  multi- 
tudes of  better  synagogues,  temples,  mosques,  churches 
and  taljcrnaclcs  dot  the  earth  to-day,  which  a  discon- 
tented and  more  enlightened  people  desire  to  sec 
thrown  open  to  the  free  return  and  re-entrance  of 
that  original  socialism  which  is  again  to  give  the 
children  bread,  as  well  as  a  promise  in  the  indemon- 
strable beyond. 

In  proof  of  this  intensely  practical    moiety  of  tha* 
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ancient  seed-store,  we  have  elaborately  shown  that  in 
A.  D.  79,  only  46  years  after  the  pupils  were  ordered 
forth,  fifteen  hundred  political  election  documents 
were  inscribed  and  set  up  ut  Pompeii,  beseeching 
the  membeni  to  rote  the  ticket  of  the  unions,  that  the 
workmen  might  have  the  public  employment;  ond  the 
old  pagan  temple  of  Iais,  congregation  and  all,  had 
already  been  converted  over  to  the  Christians,  for  they 
owned  it  and  made  its  refuge  their  asylum  and  taber- 
nacle. So  again,  only  eighty  years  after  the  crucifixion, 
Pliny  found  them  sconced  among  the  trade  unions  of 
Asia  and  he  had  to  throw  them  to  the  hungry  beasts 
of  the  amphitheatres  by  hundreds  if  not  thousands  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  the  command  of  their  mar- 
tyred teacher,  they  had  refused  to  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar. 

All  inscriptional,  epistolary,  apologetical  and  histori- 
cal evidence,  which  is  surprisingly  voluminous,  and 
which  we  have  faithfully  portrayed,  centers  down  to 
prove  that  the  thing  we  call  "our  era''  originated  in 
and  was  no  other  than  a  vast  working  people's  move- 
ment; and  the  outcasts  themselves  understood,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  having  for  a  short  time  for  their 
teacher  and  exponent  a  workingman  from  among 
themselves  and  a  carpenter  bv  trade,  to  push  end  pry 
the  socialism  of  the  original  family,  as  well  as  Solon's 
microcosm  of  the  secret  trade  union,  out  of  its  occult- 
ism, and  up  into  the  open  world,  Had  it  not  been 
suppressed  it  would  have  swept  the  disinherited  mill- 
ions into  a  voting  cosmos  or  universal  state,  which, 
following  the  gist  of  things,  must  have  swollen  into 
a  prodigious  family,  whose  members  working  each  for 
all,  like  a  state  or  nation,  would  own  aud  manage  on 
a  plan  of  equal  interests,  all  the  implements  of  labor, 
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conducting  »M  production  and  dfctrlbotiofl  a*  a  family 
brotherhood. 

Judging  from  tlif  Mtridta  our  modern  enlightenment 
is  making  through  the  combined  instrumentalities  of 
the  ballot  and  of  mechanics,  it  is  by  uo  means  too 
much  to  say  that  it  will  yet  be  done.  But  it  was 
suppressed;  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  very  words  of  the  infamous  edicts  of  suppression. 
We  have  quoted  them  verbatim,  in  Uie  Greek  and 
Latin  text*,  and  have  rendered  them  into  plain  Eng- 
lish, so  that  future  teachers  may  be  set  right  on  one 
of  the  most  important  as  well  as  scientific  and  pro- 
found movements  that  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

Statistics  of  great  importance  come  from  these  in- 
scriptions showing  that  by  means  of  their  •  -ranee  or 
union,  workmen  in  the  commonest  lines  of  employ- 
ment, receiving  'organized  only  three  obolca 
or  about  nine  cents  per  long  day  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
boon  without  bourd,  got,  when  organized,  one  drachma 
and  three  olioles,  or  twenty-nine  cents;  more  than 
three  times  as  much  per  short  day  under  government 
employment,  with  excellent  food  at  the  "prytaneura" 
or  "magcireion"  which  was  a  public  kitchen  like  that 
at  Grenoble  to-day.  This  great  difference  was  entirely 
due  to  tliiir  being  organized  in  the  Solon ic  eranos  or 
voting  union.  The  short  days  are  understood  to  mean 
eignt  hours  because  the  law  divided  their  day  into 
three  equal  parts.  Abundance  of  the  same  monumental 
evidence  which  we  have  elaborately  set  forth,  shows 
that  the  workmen  used  their  ballot  with  powerful 
energy  everywhere,  electing  candidates  to  the  public 
works  who  were  their  Mendg,  and  who  almost  always 
awarded  them  the  government  employ. 

Several  characters  of    world-wide    celebrity   wboM 
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very  existence  has  been  strenuously  denied  because  the 
names  occur  in  certain  standard  books,  arc  found  to  be 
historical  with  u  wrlainty  which  place*  theni  beyond 
the  pale  of  doubt  and  this  too,  through  their  officiating 
as  officers  of  the  labor  unions.  Among  them  is  Luke, 
the  doctor.  Only  life  guild  honored  him.  We  quote 
the  law  preserved  by  a  Roman  jurist  for  the  Digest, 
forbidding  any  dignity  or  social  aspiration  for  either 
physicians,  merchants  or  day  lnl*>rers.  01'  old,  tiny 
all  ranked  on  the  same  social  plaue.  We  have  found 
and  fully  portrayed  several  important  inscriptions 
regarding  him.  They  are  entirely  secular,  making  no 
reference  to  l.uki'-.  theological  career,  and  totally  apart 
from  tlw  canonical  or  apocryphal  gospels. 

One  of  these  a  a  crowning  or  culogium.     It  gives 

him  afresh  to  the  world  ;  this  time  accompanied  by  a 

rt    history  of  his   life  and   acta.     He  was   honored 

uld   age   by  hit    union  of  tl it  medical  fraternity,  a 

koinon    with   its   common    table   and   communal  code, 

fur  having  been  successively  a  manager  of  the   Board 

of  public  works,  a  director  of  healthful  gymnastics,  an 

educator  in  the  Schools  of  Tyrannus  and  a  person  of 

great  vigor,  energy  and   virtue.     By  another    valuable 

new-found  inscription  we   have  his  epitaph  and  know 

where   he  was   placed   at   rest  at   the  close  of  a  long 

if  usefulness. 

One  of  the   important  disclosures   of  this  work    is 

that   of  the  early  and   vigorous   co-operation   of   the 

.*.  They  st-em,  however,  not  to  have  been  Sun  In 
dral  Jews,  but  Semitics  of  Solon's  guilds — a  distinction 
as  wide  as  the  gulf  separating  lord  from  outcast — 
trade-unionist  Jews  and  working  people  in  (he  strict- 
est sense,  Inscriptional  discovery,  that  elenchus  of  all 
arguments,  forms  our  principal  .source  of  this  evidi  n< . 
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They  are  found  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers  right 
where  the  organizations  flourished,  and  to  have  joined 
the  movement  with  a  keen  and  vigorous  energy. 
There  is  one  strange  point  in  their  former  history 
which  we  do  not  attempt  to  discuss.  Certainly  from 
the  battle  between  Moloch  and  Moses  which  reddened 
the  feet  of  Mount  Sinai  with  the  blood  of  three 
thousand  Jews,  there  was  a  division  and  dispersion  of 
these  brilliant  and  tenacious  people;  for  our  main 
evidence  rests  on  their  firm  alliance  with  the  unions 
and  not  with  the  followers  of  Mosaism,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  found  knitted  into  many  guilds  under  the 
Solonic  law  and  endorsing  the  patron  gods  and  god- 
desses like  the  Gentile  members,  complying  with  the 
rules  of  the  sacrifices  of  oflioial  paganism.  When  the 
Christians  came  they  joined  their  movements  with 
great  energy  and  had  good  reasons  for  it;  for  their 
own  mysterious  priesthood  had  lied  to  them.  Gentiles, 
Jews,  Africans,  Indians  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
had  for  seven  hundred  years  been  courting  a  fervid 
belief  that  the  special  divinity  of  each  union  they 
belonged  to,  would  surely  one  day  come  in  their 
behalf  and  relieve  their  burdens.  Thus,  at  the  time 
our  first  volume  left  off*,  the  close  of  the  conquests 
and  the  arrival  of  the  workingman  upon  the  scene, 
their  condition  was  worse  than  ever  known  before. 
Conquest  to  destroy  the  unions,  and  to  gratify  the  taste 
for  blood  and  greed  had  not  only  ruined  their  once 
happy  homes  and  torn  them  asunder,  but  out  of  their 
own  ranks,  standing  armies  with  their  wars  had  filled 
the  world  with  innumerable  heart-broken  slaves. 

It  was  a  moment  typical  of  all  sorrows.  But  to  the 
poor  man  long  enjoying  his  peaceful  union,  this  was 
more  terrible  than  to  all  others.    His  industry  had 
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been  aupplanted  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  mostly  pris- 
oners seized  in  war,  almost  exactly  as  men  to-day  are 
turned  out  Of.  employment  by  macbioM  of  their  own 
invention.  But  instead  of  modern  inanimate  machines, 
their  OWD  flnh  and  blood  bail  been  ruthlessly  burled 
into  competition  against  themselves  and  made  to  do 
for  not;  k  their  unions  formerly  coveted. 

Thrown  out  of  employment  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
through  thi*  competition,  they  delved  as  slave*  or 
roamed  the  world  as  tramps,  and  in  a  lingering  su- 

-stition  longed  for  a  redtamar;  for  their  Dionysus 
Kathegemonu,  i!  le,  their  Osiris,  their  smiling, 

captivating  Cotytto,  had  utterly  failed  them,  with  the 
boasting  promise  empty  the.igony — the  ghaat- 

iflstiny  of  mythical  religions.     They  began  to  realize 

l(  they  must  solve  their  own  problem.  It  may  still 
be  argued  that  at  this  very  day  the  religion  men  have 
placed  reliance  in,  has  proved  a  similar  failure  and 
again  they  arc  ready  to  burst  its  bonds  and  get  at 
something  with  a  meaning;  for  a  great  complaint  is 
abroad  laboring  elements  are  deserting  the 

temples  in  disappointment,  declaring  that  for  them 
re  is  nothing  in  religion  but  emptiness  and  vision- 
ary illusion. 

Of  all  the  m!. uihh-  factors  entering  into  the  era  of 
our  day  this  phenomenal  Hebrew,  be  he  Mosaic  or 
Solonic,  we  know  not,  care  not,  was  the  prima,  in  a 
movement  stretching  from  Solon  to  the  suppression  of 
tba  unions  at  Laodicea,  about  a  thousand  yearn.  Like 
all  the  workers  he  wrote  no  literature,  but  numerous 

-lumental  relics  inform  us  that  u  clause  in  Solon's 
law  mi  ttg  of  the  records  on  stone  compul- 

sory. Thus  we  have,  along  with  those  of  Qcntile  races 
with  whom  he  worked   in  marvelous  harmony,  thou- 
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sands  of  epitaphs,  decrees,  minutes  of  debate,  petitions, 
transactions  of  the  eranos,  laws,  rules,  sales  of  slaves 
to  a  patron  divinity  amounting  to  their  liberation,  loans 
of  money  to  troops  or  companies  from  common  funds 
of  their  eranos,  symposiums,  love-feasts,  anageneses  and 
coronations  in  honor  of  their  elevation  of  some  kurios 
or  lord,  consecration  of  many  a  pre-christian  "House" 
or  lord's  temple,  and  funding,  building  and  dedicating 
of  heroons  without  number,  all  containing  irrefutable 
history  of  their  organization  in  the  secret  Solonic 
Guilds.  In  Asia  Minor  just  before  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Advent  they  must  have  numbered  mill- 
ions. They  preserved  their  ancient  language  in  a  cor- 
rupt form  and  stretched  across  the  Syrian  boundary 
southward  into  Palestine,  sweeping  their  typical  car- 
penter along  with  them  as  lord  of  the  lords  as  they 
went,  and  were  the  principal  quantity  in  the  great 
union  of  over  three  thousand  where  at  Jerusalem  they 
"had  all  things   common." 

They  were  distinct  from  Jews  of  the  Sanhedrim 
who  taught  the  aristocracy  of  speculation.  They  were 
the  true  Hebrews  in  bulk,  and  represented  manhood 
and  enterprise  then  as  now;  and  though  in  the  bloody 
turmoils  and  massacres  they  have  many  times  been 
well-nigh  exterminated  yet  they  have  dared  to  stand 
out  in  secret  or  above  board,  for  the  principles  underly- 
ing socialism,  always  opposing  militarism,  standing 
armies,  and  competition  as  the  basis  of  political  econ- 
omy. This  brilliant,  hardworking,  inextinguishable  Sem- 
itic refused  to  die  as  the  proud  lords  would  have  him 
do,  and  it  is  he  who  has  survived  the  ghastly  train  of 
calamities;  for  his  statue  still  shoots  aloft;  if  not  in  a 
Jesus,in  a  Marx,  a  Lassalle  or  a  Maimonides.  The  former 
did  not  write,  but  heralded  the  wonderful  Word  to  the 
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angles  of  the  winds;  and  it  is  our  venture  that  bad  he 
written  he  would  have  produced  a  "Capital." 

in  oar  first  volume  of  this  work  we  treated  of  the 
failure  of  irascibility  and  concupiscence;  wc  had  not 
space  to  tell  of  the  marvelous  antidote  couched  in  the 
Solonic  dispensation.  The  command  of  mutual  love 
crops  out  in  many  inscriptions  showing  that  there  was 
a  clause  in  the  law  requiring  love  among  the  member- 
ship. It  CUM  from  tin.'  great  ancient  pattern  and 
model  adopted  by  this  lawgiver.  The  model  was  the 
family,  the  purest  and  noblest  socialism  even  at  this 
day.  The  injunction  that  the  members  should  love  one 
another  is  frequently  preserved  in  the  inscriptions  and 
crops  out  glaringly  in  a  number  of  them.  The  common 
table  of  the  unions  was  also  patterned  from  the  family; 
all  members,  once  initiated,  became  children  of  El 
Each,  by  some  labor  always  provided  by  the  union 
If,  earned  his  or  her  right  to  a  cover  at  that  sacred 
table,  and  all  must  work.  It  was  not  charity;  charity 
was  unknown.  It  was  not  a  gift ;  it  was  a  sacred  right, 
as  that  of  the  child  at  the  paternal  board. 

A  large  amount  of  original  material  used  in  this 
second  volume  was  not  in  existence  when  the  first 
was  published.  The  Oxyrhynclius  papyri,  with  words 
of  the  Logos,  still  lay  in  the  mouldering*  of  Bcncseh; 
the  amazing  inscriptions  of  ancient  written  music,  work 
of  organized  labor,  lurked  forgotten  at  Delphi  in  the 
pronaos  of  Apollo's  shrine  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  nobody  knew  of  the  worth  of  the  Brien- 
nian  discovery  of  the  Kerugma  Petrou.  Thousands  of 
anaglyphs,  at  that  time  undeciphered,  have  been  reg- 
istered in  documents  and  museums  for  our  personal 
inspection  and  listed  in  the  corpora  Inscriptiouuin, 
while  numerous  savants  have  ranged  themselves  pro 
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and  contra  upon  this  very  theme.  The  author  himself 
since  the  first  publication,  had  to  make  another  voyage 
of  personal  inspection,  taking  in  Delphi,  Corinth 
Athens,  Smyrna  and  the  Byzantine  regions,  to  pencil 
numberless  jottings   now  brought  under  contribution. 

Able  authorities  and  publishers  have  contributed 
their  assistance  toward  obtaining  and  verifying  the 
material  in  this  volume.  The  author  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for  courtesies  in  furtherance 
of  that  journey  of  research.  A  keen  gratitude  is  also 
felt  toward  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harpers'  Maga- 
zine, for  correct  advice,  and  letters  to  the  Schools  of 
Inscriptions  at  Athens,  and  the  kindest  remembrance  it 
due  Mr.  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  who  also  furnished  very 
valuable  aid. 

On  the  other  side  we  were  met  with  favors  by  the 
savants  of  the  schools  themselves.  Men  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  authors,  like  Drs.  Foucart,  Beinach,  Cagnat, 
Homolle  of  the  Academies  of  France  and  Athens,  and 
Dr.  John  Oehler,  of  the  Epigraphies!  Seminary  of 
Vienna,  were  profuse  in  their  attentions  to  our  subject, 
contributing  much  inedited  matter  of  great  value,  which 
we  have  faithfully  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
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Two  remarkable  expressions  of  well-known  historians 
are  recorded  but  aa  yet,  little  understood.  The  first  is 
that  of  Livy,  known  as  his  tolitudo  magutrotttum,  B.  C, 
878 ;  the  second  is  that  of  Neander,1  known  as  the  "pre- 
diction." They  prove  that  great  events  may  sometimes 
involve  the  career  and  well-being  of  mankind  and  then 
drop  into  forgetfulneas  and  become  for  a  long  time  lost 

The  expression  of  Livy  -which  our  historians  pay  no 
attention  to,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  at 
Rome  the  political  power  of  the  laboring  people  rose  to 
such  a  stage  against  the  dominion  of  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  held  control  and 
the  business  of  the  state  went  on  without  a  house  of 
lords.*  The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  senate  was 
ruled  out  by  a  strong  majority  of  the  strictly  working 
people,  organized  under  the  great  law  of  Numa  Pom- 

"  Th»  Prediction  of  Neandar  will  be  occasionally  referred  to  u  we  proceed. 
The  Kngilab  translation  of  the  Prediction  raada  *■  follower  -We  stand  oa 
a  Una  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  about  to  be  called  Into  being  by  the 
arer  fresh  energy  of  the  Qcepel.  For  the  fourth  time  an  ep.ich  In  the  lire  of  our 
eAuch  Is  In  preparation  by  means  of  Christianity."  Scnaa'a  Dial  e/tftf  AM*- 
Sale  Cams.    Mew  York,  1861. 

<  Utj,  Hlet  Borne.  VI.  S3,  fin. :  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  p.  474.  where  LItj'i 
remark  la  quoted .  Bnt  aa  It  is  Important  we  ma?  do  well  to  raqnote :  "  Hand 
lrritjc  cecedere  mine):  oomltia,  prater  esdlllum  trlbnnommqne  plebla,  nulla 
But  habits.  UclnluBlxtluaquetribunl  plebla.  refectl.  nulloe  curulee  maglitre- 
tna  snarl  nasal  sunt :  eaque  aolltudo  maglatratuam.  etplebe  renciente duoj  tri- 
bunes, et  Lie  oomltia  trlbunorum  nitlitum  toltentlbua,  per  qnlqnennlum  ur- 
ban teouit."  The  objeot  of  the  common  people  lu  these  oomtla  or  election*  u 
her*  dlatinaUy  stated  In  the  words  "pnater  sadllium  tribnnorumquo  plsbls;" 
and  It  Is  plain  that  aa  tha  Kdllna  war*  manager*  of  the  public  works  and  th» 
ttbun**  wer*  membara  of  tho  houae  of  repretentatl  vea,  the  common  people  by 
tha  Tote  which  elected  them  to  office,  aecured  their  lnflnenca  in  being  aaaffn** 
the  much  ooreted  labor  of  t  b*  public  works.  In  other  words  It  waademocsntk- 
snrfsllBTS,  tor  the  organised  trade  nnlona  In  that  way  secured  Uie  pnbllo  Jobs. 
SSsW  VST*  well  paid  and  worked  about  eight  hour*  par  day. 
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pilius  which  was  the  law  of  Solon,  being  a  direct  result 
of  the  Solonio  dispensation. 

Here  Livy  declares  that  it  was  not  possible  to  elect 
any  candidate  except  aspirants  of  the  plebeian  race,  for 
a  period  of  five  years  ;  and  he  makes  special  mention  of 
the  important  fact  that  the  men  chosen  were  members 
and  directors  of  the  board  of  public  works.  This  was 
the  pure  socialism  which  the  Roman  unions  were  carry- 
ing out,  and  such  as  is  advocated  with  renewed  and  enor- 
mous energy  at  the  present  day.  By  voting  their  own 
candidates  into  the  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  who 
in  their  own  language  were  the  ttdxtct  or  directors  of  pub- 
lic works,  the  very  torm  used  by  Livy,  workinginen,  enor- 
mously organized  under  the  celebrated  statutes  of  Numa 
or  rather  of  Solon,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  confirmed 
by  their  great  statesman  and  King,  Tullus  Hoatilius,  are 
proved  to  have  been  hotly  engaged  in  the  political  agi- 
tations of  furnishing  their  unions  with  work  from  the 
government  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  building  up  their 
greatcity  and  furnishing  it  with  those  celebrated  bridges, 
sewers  snd  public  buildings,  the  ruinB  of  which  are  won- 
ders of  the  living  age,  directly  urder  government  manage- 
ment and  pay. 

The  celebrated  Licinius  Stol  ,  author  of  the  agrarian 
law  which  is  accounted  to  be  the  most  important  of  an- 
cient statutes  *  but  whioh  in  reality  falls  in  importance, 
far  short  of  the  great  Solonio  law,  was,  with  Sixtius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people  at  that  time  ;  and  they  were  re- 
peatedly elected  to  the  tribunate,  B.  C.  376-367.  Their 
combined  agitation  lasted  ten  years.     When  A ppius  Qau- 


•  Xaaft.  ABMC-.  la  wli.  StUo.  irhar*  tbo  power  of  thin  nun  la  acknowMgcd. 
— S  r»»a«Tch»»b»T>  brought  In-  fa.  !  to  llgbt  th»t  thiMe  trlt>un«a  anaUbor 
I  Mated  tt  ay  Livy  ware  In  elOM  orKaDlratloii  under tbo  military 
amagvtr-tol  <tS  Simi  »-«  j:  Bunuann,  In  Xrnnoa  l'i<iiU*auwu.  p.  Ml.  who 
glT«a  U>#  anginal  tnbunra  aa  "TrlbiiMlUhrvv  "  roll)  turn;  but »*4  Andrawa'elab- 
onli  «ffl»ltloo.  »t  tb*  flow  ot  wfclcn  Umm  Itlbanci  arecbaraotorlicdaa  tba 
luopauyl*.  Ibu  bird,  rabbU.  mob,  «tc.  In  tart,  l.ivy,  VI.  s».  »o  rooog- 
tia  jowwof  tha  tttboaaa     The"  rati' 


sin 
yeera. 


ti.-M  pollU04l  control  for  fln 
woria  are  W> e>  preei  the  hiatorlan'a  contempt,    la  fact.  the  poo- 


•rabhlr-- 


flm.  ort«nln-l  Into  p4w«rfullndu»lr.alu.riluu«  uud«r  Ul«  annoul  Itw  of  orijan- 
Inuoo,  bad  grown  to  b»  the  rnllng  political  ftjro*  end  utrvngth  of  Home.  Bor- 
maoa.  already  Ur-il.il  to.eeae  lurUior:  "Eabeatend  clnoIloihocolUgiaatlech 
feOciitltef  KencUonare  mil  der  U««letilluii|t  trlbuul  ;"  uil  quota!  from  Varro. 
ZV  i.i|M  aVohr-a.  V  B,  ud  V»  1«1 :  eleo  Mommeaii.  St.H  III.  Me.  110.  ahnw- 
lag  that  taa  j-Vtbe  wllh  their  iribunee  were  all  regularly  organ!  »ed  to  trade  union* 
aa4  an  w  reoenlad  later.  B.  CO»  W,  by  Varrg, 


souruno  vagistratuuu 


<liun  was  elevated  to  the  noble  office  of  decemrir,  B.  C 
451,  he  turned  savagely  against  the  workingmen  thus  or- 
ganized in  legalized  unions,  although  it  was  their  law 
Karantceing  them  this  privilego  which  he  bad  the  year 
Tore  assisted  to  engrave  upon  one  of  the  Twelvo  Tables 
among  other  early  Roman,  statutes.'  Involved  in  those 
great  turmoils  of  which  so  little  is  said  in  history,  was  a 
noble  Roman,  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  who,  B.  C.  390-385, 
took  the  part  of  the  plebs  against  the  aristocracy.  He 
was  overcome,  accused,  condemned,  sentenced  to  death 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.4 

In  those  early  days  Roue  and  most  all  other  countries 
held  all  land  as  untransferable  property  of  the  state. 
These  social  commotions  against  the  people  were  among 
the  earliest  to  establish  an  aristocratic  ownership  by  the 
patrician  class;  and  they  wore  rapidly  accomplishing  their 
purpose  under  a  right  accorded  by  the  Itx  de  jure  quiritio,  m 
law  baaed  on  the  assumed  right  to  crave  and  demand. 

The  actual  time  of  the  Solilutlo  Magistratuum  of  Livy 
was  B.  C.  873,  the  moment  of  the  Agrarian  agitationu. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  honest  his- 
torians that  the  great  event  of  a  vacancy  and  interregnum 
of  the  power  of  the  Roman  house  of  lords,  for  nve  years 
of  the  republic,  during  which  the  lords  were  completely 
ruled  out  of  office  so  that  there  was  no  senate,  and  the 
tribunes  were  supreme,  is  what  caused  the  thus  endan- 
gered grandees  to  organize  the  conquests.  Working 
people  were  gaining  political  controL 

The  celebrated  conquests  form  the  principle  part  of  the 
mighty  events  which  charm,  confuse,  mislead  all  readers 
of  history.     Appius  Claudius,  the  monster  of  the  proud 

•  Dig .  XLVI1.,  til.  jiIL.Im.  « ;  aa*  Vol  I.  of  lala  mott,  pp.  84*.  UttBi  not.-* 
•oil  p.  'ill,  not*  *1  *bin  tba  Uw  !•  quoUd.  (in  j*k«  wi  of  Vol.  I.,  la  an  •<• 
count  of  tola  monitor.  Apra'oa  Ctoadlua.  bla  trr*chr.ry  to  tha  wort«n  and  lil< 
•  •lit  dUgrnoainl  dolruciluD.  with  at  mndennK  fr^to  Llij  of  tha  facia. 

Tha  law  ratonlr.1  in  tlia  /*«««!  api«in.  nndar  tho  tltln  IM  (dtaptu  rt  Corpc* 

nUu.  add  rrfcia:  *.  Ualua.  lib.  <  Ad  Iffm  JCIl  T.>bu(.iruai.'  H»-lal»a  aunt,  qui 

ajuadoin  collcKil  aunt  t  nuam  Owd   tTup<ac  aiH-aul.     lilt  autvin  itoteatateui 

faajt  Ifi,  t*rllonMn,  ijuam  vallni,  aald  frrw.ilumni..;  »l-tf«ojr- 

ajat  Sol  haeclrz  ridrt'ir  ax  log*  Solcnla  tranalaU  caae:  nam  Uluollaaat: 

'%**  )pafoa«,     ^opa,    ayr,H '.    '(  uirai,    'r^t»^.roi.     I)  &M^ra^oi      If 

'.,»-i»t.ii>iA(*.  aUyaHfc,  4  ,.,    IjlMptaj        i  r.    •■    rpfMaV  4.a*ir#a4  a^&f 
,**^*oil.  ftvatof  <l»ai.  tat  mi  »rx>op«%^n  fll«o«?ia  yptiifmf. 

■oioe  aoeuunl  u[  ihl»  man  who  ramlnda  na  of  th«  Gracchi.  balnjtmu» 
tjrad  In  tha  caoae  of  Igranan  lam*,  aaa  Mi'fm,  JTaaja*raoh«u  /aUm,  U 
rarb.    OapUUtnu 
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gens  family  of  the  Clsudiee,  powerful  during  nearly  all 
the  stretch  of  republican  as  well  as  imperial  Borne,  was 
so  joelou*  of  this  rising  power  of  the  poor  and  disinher- 
ited claw  of  workers  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
terminating them;  and  in  collusion  with  many  other  lords 
of  high  families,  advocated  the  idea  that  Rome  could  ac- 
complish this  purpose  by  fluttering  the  organized  work- 
ingman  and  turning  their  still  to  the  manufacture  of 
implements  of  war.  Every  research  tends  to  reveal  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  rising  growth  among  the  Romans, 
Greeks  and  Semitics  of  the  working  classes  about  the 
time  the  Solonio  law  was  translated  and  engraved  upon 
the  Twelve  Tables.  Before  the  conquests,  affairs  of  the 
general  public  were,  according  to  Polybiua  and  Livy,  ris- 
ing, on  account  of  the  ascendency  of  the  tribunate  power 
which  came  from  the  political  organization  of  the  ple- 
beian or  working  element  of  the  population.  Civilization 
was  everywhere  prospering  with  a  splendid  outlook.  The 
world  was  for  the  most  part  ut  peace.  Grand  bridges 
spanned  the  streams  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Sicily.  Public 
edifices  arose  in  stately  majesty.  Architecture  was  at  its 
zenith  of  perfection.  Slavery  was  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  earth.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  the  work  of  trade 
anions  employed  by  government.  After  the  conquests 
when  the  unions  were  partially  throttled  it  was  gold, 
power,  individualism,  aristocratic  preference  and  cruci- 
fixion of  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  Polybius  informs 
as  that  before  the  conquests  Rome  was  in  the  ascendant. 
The  little  acquisitions  of  neighboring  cities  and  states, 
sometimes  involving  wars  and  strifes  of  short  duration  he 
does  not  seem  to  consider  as  classified  among  the  great 
conquests.  During  these  glorious  ages  there  was  a  reign 
of  happiness. 

We  strongly  imagine  this  epoch  to  have  been  the 
celebrated  reign  of  Saturn  which  is  prehistoric  and  so 
enshrouded  in  mystery  and  historical  incertitude  that  in 
another  place  we  have  ventured  to  regard  it  as  mythical 
and  untrue,  although  as  great  writers  aa  Hesiodand  Lao- 
tantius  were  believers.  They  derived  their  belief  from  tra- 
dition; and  even  that  is  generally  found  not  to  bo  base- 
leas,  but  to  be  conceived  from  some  forgotten  truth,* 

•  Vet  L.  p.  a.  mJ  oat*  i. 
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Plato  and  Plutarch  refer  to  the  reign  of  8atam  aa  a 
well-known  fact.     Lavrtaritiiai  whom  we  quote  ia  this  note 
eomca  out  plainly  with  aa  avowal  that  the  happy 
were  the  results  of  brotherhood*  which  eziatod  in 
numbers  in  those  early  ages. 

We  have  aa  example  of  the  consummate  omnin*  of 
ancient  military  rule  when  directed  by  the  rich ;  and  the 
historical  fact  which  we,  for  the  first  time  TeuUire  to  lay 
bare,  ia  a  subject  for  the  horror  and  reflection  of  the 
living  aga;  since  we  need  but  a  penetrating  Tision  to  per- 
ceive that  now,  as  the  same  power  of  the  brotherhoods 
is  again  rising  and  a  reign  of  Saturn  ia  almost  in  sight, 
there  appears  another  hideous  spectre  of  the  military  and 
money  power  to  use  its  towering  genius  and  its  mag- 
netic forces  of  bribery,  darkling  incantations  and  infatu- 
ating suasion  wherewith  to  soothe  and  befog  ita  victims 
until  it  can  constrict  and  again  swallow  np  the  human 
race  as  was  done  through  the  Roman  conquesta 

Huch  that  is  interesting  was  recorded  by  the  poets 
and  historians  on  the  celebrated  reign  of  Saturn.'  There 
was  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Aratus,  whose  work,  before 

•Haalod.  fnfmaUa IiKtria.  ed.  Gotthng.  p.  SSI;  raftering  to  the  «ta*-w, 
of  the*!  myrrteriona  day*  of  the  reign  of  happlnea* : 

"For  common  then  wtra  banquets  and  common  iran  mU 
A  Bka  to  immortal  coda  and  mortal  mm." 
Heated  la  taking  thai  aa  aung l>y  Aacrav    Bat  we  hare,  given  np  the  aesroti  tor 
the  reign  of  Saturn;  eee  J.,  p.  47,  with  note.    Baa  Plato.  Lam.  IV, • ;  Bekkar, 
Haalod;  PlQtanh,  Dt  DMhuu  OrumUntm,  18;  Dionyetue  Bal,  I.,  Si.  Laetan- 
Hoa  waa  a  believer  that  then  actually  one*  atlatad  thla  ralgn  of  the  "  Blessed" 
opon  the  earth,  for  he  say*  In  hla  Divine  /■aHMtoM,  ».  c.  6. :   "Dim  waa  the 
eouroe  of  thaaa  evils  bureting  forth  from  the  contempt  of  right :  aa  thoaa  only 
who  held  too  maoh  aharsd  their  anrploa.    The  greedy  aftarwarda  aeUed  the) 
work!  of  other*,  clutching  thlnga  aa  private  property  ;  and  that  which  lndrrld- 
aala  aa  membere  had  worked  hard  to  obtain  for  uee  In  common  waa  now  carried 
off  to  the  honeoa  of  a  few.     In  order  to  reduce  people  to  alarery  they  ■■■la— 
etleallv  collected  and  accomalated  llfe'a  neoeasarlea  and  ahnt  them  np.  ■"■"»! 
thaaa  bountla*  their  own  ■  not  for  humanity'*  sake,  but  to  aweep Into  their 
own  heap  the  maklnge  of  Sunt  and  avarice.     Under  the  name  of  Justloethey 
made  unequal  and  unjuit  la  we  to  defend  their  plunder  against  the  mnlUtad*.** 
Thaaa  writing*  of  Lectantlna  refer  totheoonqueeta.    In  a  farther  digest  of  this 
great  period  which  he  did  not  doubt,  ha  ralla  the  reign  of  Saturn  the  truly 

! olden  age  of  man  and  in  the  same  aentenca  declare*  that  thla  endamonla  waa 
ha  result  of  brotherhood*  which  had  eiieted  before,  but  which,  alas,  had 
been  deetroyed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  whai  Polybiu*  meant. 
The  Fhnwmmta  of  Aratua,  written  in  Greek.  Cioero  and  Lactantlu*  im- 
maglned  it  to  hare  been  the  source  of  the  belief  that  In  th*  dim  anUqolty  prop- 
erty waa  common  and  happiness  and  plentitude  nnlrersal.  Luat  forlndlvidasu 
Kalna  waa  denned  to  be  "  black  aerpenta,  notions  with  poleona,  and  wolves  that 
prowl."  See  Virgil,  Oeerate*.  I.,  109.  Germanic.  Casaar.  areletlveof  Aagoatna. 
•Uo  translated  from  the  loat  poem  of  Aretue ;  "Nor  had  diaoord  yet  been  known 
among  relatives."  But  the  legend  ran*  ;  "Alsa,  Saturn  waa  exiled  from  hla 
throne  by  Jove,  his  mightier  heir."    VlrgUatneld,  VIII,  MB,    Th*  Latin  reeds: 
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being  loet  was  partly  translated  by  Cioero.  It  moat  have 
thrown  out  many  hints,  baaed  upon  the  tradition,  but  so 
cleverly  done  that  it  charmed  even  Cicero,  who  waa  after- 
wards foremost  in  the  efforts  to  suppress  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  more  we  study  the  innermost  clewB  of  this 
recondite  history  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  reign 
of  Saturn  was  the  warming  influence  of  the  law  of  Solon, 
giving  the  workers  full  right  of  organization  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  lore  and  care.  Levasseur,  speaking  of  the 
misery  into  which  the  working  classes  fell  after  the  sup- 
pression during  the  civil  wars  which  constituted  the 
closing  struggle  after  the  Roman  conquests  but  a  short 
time  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  seems  to  hint  that 
the  good  old  times  were  those  enjoyed  under  the  work- 
ing people's  right  of  combination. 

Ono  of  tho  main  objects  of  thoir  powerful  organization, 
the  right  to  which  was  given  them  by  the  great  lawgivers 
— 8olon  for  Greece,  Amasis  for  Egypt,  Numa  for  Rome 
— was  to  secure  work  from  their  various  forma  of  govern- 
ment We  have  now  at  command  the  newly  found  but 
abundant  proof  of  this ;  and  it  is  safe  to  aay,  judging 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  comforts  derived  from  this 

eternalism  were  very  deep-seated  and  may  well  have 
en  the  source  of  the  otherwise  strange  tradition  of  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  the  Latian  god  of  agriculture,  handi- 
craft and  civilization,  and  so  the  peace  god  who  held  the 
keys  to  the  temple  of  Janus,  muzzled  the  wardogs,  in- 
stituted equality  in  theory  at  least,  and  in  Greek-speaking 
lands  waa  known  by  the  name  Kronos.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  fuse  tho  tenets  of  this  mighty  tutelary  protector 
with  those  of  his  superior,  the  more  powerful  Jupiter; 
the  attempt  failed  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Long  before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  it  was  discovered  through  exhumations  at  Pompeii 
that  the  Roman  Collegia  or  trade  unions  were  engaged 

"PrtsDU  a&  Btb«r«o  »«nlt  SttarciMOlyi&po. 
Aim  »  JotU  r unoi,  ««  nflala  uui  ademptll." 
Dnnn«  Uua*  glnnou*  4»r»  "Tb«  joor  w»r«  ulmlttM  to  «h«rn  lh«  frole*  ol 
ttSf  to>nr."  Cxmulm.  t»r.  Ini  .V.»:  "Now  *tt**a»or  milk,  oo»  ttramt 
el  aaettr  Sowwl."  Ovid.  Jtnra  ,  I.  lu.  Fln»Uy.»rt«  Uio«.Doae»t«of  JupiMr. 
it*  vIMixtX.  »t>o  prwlrt#l  frit  th«  g»o«.  or  futticUo  family  nem,  «»»i  iht 
BWi     "naw>  ladomittbl*  rua,  4od  KN«4r  loR  of  jtio  taooMdwl  .* 


«ff, 
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very  energetically  in  the  political  agitations  to  secure  for 
th emsthcfi  the  appointments  to  do  the  public  work.  This 
howeTer  was  not  known  to  the  world  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  was  a  surprise.1  Then  followed  the  dis- 
covery that  450  years  before  Christ  a  powerful  political 
contention  was  going  on  wherein  men  often  came  to 
blows,  between  the  trade  unions  vitalized  by  Noma  and 
TuDos  Hostilius,  and  the  patrician  aristocracy  at  Rome, 
and  which  we  are  now  setting  forth  under  Lxtt*s  episode 
of  the  mditudo  wagutratuum.  The  same  was  also  going 
on  elsewhere,  especially  in  Asia  Minor. 

These  contentions  between  the  lowly  workers,  descend- 
ants of  slaves  and  children  of  Saturn,  and  the  worshipers 
of  Jots,  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  highbloods  or  aristocrats  claim- 
ing to  be  born  of  an  inheritance  cf  power  and  wealth, 
were  bj  a  cunning  slight  fused,  on  this  very  question  of 
government  employment.*  Thej  were  so  far  bargained 
away  that  they  consented  to  turn  their  akul  and  force  to 
manufacturing  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  implements  of 
warfare.  By  this  bargain  they  could  all  be  employed 
under  government  and  be  paid  for  their  work,  directly 
from  the  paternal  treasury,  and  without  the  middleman 
or  contractor  to  fleece  them  of  their  wages ;  thus  doing 
the  great  work  of  the  armories  for  the  conquests.  Alas, 
it  was  s  deadly  deal ;  for  in  the  end  it  led  to  weQ-nigh 
their  own  destruction.  When  the  conquests  broke  forth, 
and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  which  Saturn 
held  the  keys  of  peace  and  civilization,  were  thrown  open 
by  the  aristocrat  Jupiter  and  his  war-god  Mars,  the  retrib- 
utive slaughter  set  in.  The  majority  of  mankind  who 
were  property  less,  and  had  no  means  except  their  hands 
and  brain  to  live  from,  found  themselves  organized  into 
a  vast  mutuality  of  brotherhoods-*  Ages  of  contact  with 
their  maaliiin  of  whom  they  were  formerly  slaves,  taught 
them  to  understand  that  property  in  trade  unionism  is 
jnimjoal  to  hfe.     Property  they  made  common. 

T  S»)a*  i  im  rtmmm  Olliln,  I-.pl  ■  L»  p*o  pi*  rvm»ln  mil  llfH 
lia»)lMln  III  I  I  Tl  1-ll'T  --■-—■  —  ■  a  a.  ~  BotainpluiUituir 
«■  «b«»  girt  lml  p«taa*»tMdroll»;oo  tat  p«tsnalU.npr»Mtnnd»teirihliw«: 
■aw  a  teat  tanUkt  quad  a  a*at«  ttm." 

•  L.M.SM.  an.  ittHMI,4udl,  coatainlac  ii«uiliio(«T«iI;  bat 
—  anaibar  ttacm  lama 4  rt—  to  T  a«ndwi«. 

•  await  ac  «ba  Xabnaka  SaMa  Sanaa  (X  Labor  Stadaua:  Bbaatat  tar  isn- 
—  — Haa,—  r»aa»CM—  IMr»i*liii«  Urn,  WaWbtaaW  mill  I 

ill  i  II  -  1 * *-  -  » Oaatad  fraa  tba 
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The  Roman  conquests  destroyed  the  old  freedom  and 
reduced  the  condition  of  laboring  humanity  to  one  of 
terrible  military  slavery  struggling  against  fear,  tyranny, 
massacre  and  crucifixion.  Against  these  calamities  there 
oame  many  revolts,  insurrections  and  revolutions,  which 
we  have  already  depicted.10  However  it  may  have  been 
with  the  Mongolian  and  far  eastern  races  of  mankind  the 
oelief  in  the  notion  that  there  originally  existed  a  prim- 
ordial collectivism  is  proving  itself  false.  Our  assertion 
grows  in  force  more  and  more.  Originally  the  children 
were  slaves  and  the  most  powerful  was  he  who  mauled 
the  smaller  into  obedience.  He  mutilated  or  killed,  or 
enslaved  them  for  his  selfish  unes."  The  first  mutualist* 
were  the  outcasts  themselves  and  they  were  already  enor- 
mously organized  when  those  wisest  and  bestof  men  pos 
ses«ing  power  gave  an  already  vast  combination  a  legal 
sanction;  and  thero  are  growing  evidences  which  prove 
that  this  mythic  reign  of  Saturn  who  was  dethroned  when 
Jove  the  aristocrat  tore  open  the  portal  of  tho  temple  of 
Janus  which  held  the  god  of  war,  turning  him  loose  upon 
his  awful  errand  of  destruction,  was  the  veritable  golden 
age  meant  in  the  numberless  hints  about  the  prehistoric 
paradise  and  euchrmonia  of  the  ancient  "Blessed. " 

An  enormous  resource  mostly  from  the  inscriptions, 
but  often  corroborated  by  coeval  literature,  has  recently 
been  opened  to  students  of  socialism  showing  that  this 
reputed  happiness  which  characterized  those  prehistorio 
ages,  was  due  to  the  employment  by  the  state  and  the 
municipalities,  of  the  workers  through  boards  of  public 
works  elected  by  the  workers  themselves.  We  shall  quote 
numerous  inscriptions  showing  this,  discovered  not  only 
in  Italy  but  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Be- 
ing voting  unions  they  worked  politically  and  secured  the 
work  of  the  public  construction,  guardianship  and  repair, 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the  work 
as  still  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  There  are  a 
fow  documents  and  inscriptions  showing  that  the  organ- 
isations |  •  SolotUO  law  worked  eight  hours,  divid- 
ing the  day  into  three  parts;   sleep,  recreation  and  labor. 

II  Vol.  I,.<«lho  IdmutkUooi .  •!eoos>iii*l44  Stntf,  which  lh»y  ofWo  r»- 
tM.    Sw  u*te  and  chapter*  v..  VI.,  Vlt  .  V  111 .,  IX,  X  .  XI.  and  XII. 
"•'  I  .  IT  M.  H  :  W»:  ban  «»perlaJlT  pj    '*.  '■»,  «w.  it  la  ma  that  Um 
o»  L»»»!»j6  admit*  at  much  r»eanllng  th*ae  Aijan  new. 
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But  this  beautiful  government  employment  m  always 
endangered  and  threatened  by  the  system  of  slavery ; 
and  finally  almost  submerged  daring  the  conquests  which 
in  millions  reduced  laboring  people  to  slaves  of  war. 

There  was  an  idea  prevailing  among  political  econo- 
mists of  antiquity  that  revenues  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state  ought  to  be  derived  from  state  ownership  and  hus- 
bandry of  slaves.  Why  not,  said  Xenophon  and  Dio- 
phantos.u  The  slaves  are  property  of  government  What- 
ever their  labor  produces  is,  therefore,  income  for  the 
government;  slaves  are  tools,  machinery,  implements  of 
bor,  nationalized.  Our  evidence  confirming  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  covers  the  two  centuries  immediately  be- 
fore the  conquests.  It  is  true  that  the  Lycurgan  state  of 
Sparta  was  earlier.  We  have  already  given  an  exhaus- 
tive description  of  that  unparalelled  iniquity,"  namely  the 
nationalization  of  the  man-machine,  purposely  however, 
leaving  for  this  second  volume  of  the  Ancient  Lowly  the 
part  relating  to  the  nationalization  of  slaves  as  tools  or 
implements  of  labor. 

This  nationalization  of  slaves  as  implements  of  labor 
was  a  rasping  source  of  competition  against  the  organiza- 
tions of  freedmeu  or  what  we  may  call  emancipated  slaves, 
doing  business  for  themselves  under  the  Solonio  law. 
These,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  slave  owners  and  the 
slaveholding  states,  grew  prodigious  in  numbers  and  po- 
litical power,  the  right  thereto  being  accorded  them  by 
some  clause  in  that  celebrated  statute,  which  was  so  mu- 
tilated at  the  time  of  the  conquests,  both  on  the  slab  of 
the  Prytaneum  at  Athens  and  the  Tables  of  law  at  Rome, 
that  its  exact  words  are  unknown  although  Qaius  has 

»  Sen..  D*  ridtgal.;    but  oomnlt  Bflchor.  A*ftUlmU 4w nmfrtimi  Jtrtmiar ,  S. 

i»:  •'  Wabracbatniicb  in  dim  z«it.  odor  wenia  iptier  <b.  c.  *»i.  mat  d»  pro- 

lekt  dee  Dtopbaatoa,  •ammOiaha  Hendwerke  dnrah  MutiHtm  betrelbta  n 
laaaan,  trie  dlee  ear  ZcM  dea  Arlatntlee  In  Epldamnoa  rirkUch  gcchaii  (Artatot.. 
JbJ..  IL.  IV..  II).  D«  Art»tot.  mlt  Beanc;  eaf  dee  commaaiatiacBe  S.Tatem  dee 
WnliM  iprtrht  k>  koanen  lit  Worte  reit  re  •■>.»*  ipy£i*nittt  nor  no  crkUri 
■aril  an.  wis  im  Terlegeechehn  d.  b.  too  erner  der  modemra  ateliere  natlonaax 
la  Weeaatllehn  entopracbeadra  Einricatong.  du  onsatliraea  irtaitoa  bloa 
dan  SklaTM  nnnlm.  arte  Stark,  bai  Brrmann,  eee.  *X  8.  will."  ate. 

Ona  baa  alao  to  reed  the  remarkable  work  of  Xenopboo,  Dt  Txtigti.  |  ■■■!■ 
o»  the  Pnblie  EoonnmW  of  Athena  to  folly  nn^arataad  tbe  tnhomaa  propoae. 
Moo.  Tbe  Male  ula^ee  wara  to  be  lobbed  oat  to  mine  oantraeton  at  Laarlaa 
and  tba  price  of  tbeir  diilj  labor  aozna  two  or  three  obotaa  a  day  each,  tree  to 
Sow  (alo  tba  atata  treaaary ! 

>•  See  Vol.  I. .pp.  «!,«&.  M.  101.  an.,  alao  pp.  MT.O6.aq4_  atrina  a rerkar, 
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preserved  fragments  of  tho  main  form,"  and  two  valu- 
able old  inscriptions  confirm  it 

This  hideous  competition  of  the  more  ancient  govern- 
ment slaves  as  tools  or  instruments  of  labor,  took  the  place, 
in  many  respects,  of  the  modern  inventions,  labor-saving 
machines  and  implements,  which  the  socialists  wisely  re- 
quire that  the  publio  own  and  control  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  do  tne  work  now  performed  by  wage  slaves. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Epidamnus,  the  only  labor  per- 
formed  was  that  of  alaree,  mostly  belonging  to  the  publir. 
How  could  a  trade  union  havo  existed  there?  We  must 
conjecture  that  none  existed.  In  Sparta  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  perform  ail  work,  while  the  people  lounged 
about  in  easy  indolence.  The  Helots  were  state  property, 
or  labor  saving  implements  of  the  rich  and  arrogant  pub- 
lic, and  were  treated  as  we  treat  inanimate  machmea 
In  cases  where  they  became  too  numerous,  and  on  account 
of  thiir  sufferings,  sometimes  causing  them  to  become 
rebellious  and  dangerous,  they  were  often  secretly  mur- 
dered." In  our  former  chapters  it  has  been  recounted 
how  the  primitive  fathers  possessed  the  right  of  killing 
their  slave*,  many  of  whom  were  their  own  children. 
The  slaves  being,  according  to  the  lex  deorum  or  lex  civ- 
ilia,  of  the  samo  races,  tho  same  color,  the  samo  manhood, 
the  tame  natural  intelligence,  also  possessed  tho  same 
prido,  the  samo  humanity.  To  be  ground  down  into  the 
dark  pit  of  a  subjugation  which  made  them  menials  of 
irresponsible  tyrants  who  could  at  will,  and  without  fear 
of  arrest,  plunge  into  their  innocent  hearts  the  deadly 
dagger,  at  any  time  and  under  any  pretext,  was  a  danger 
worth  guarding  against.  As  a  consequence  we  hear  of 
many  organizations  of  the  slaves  themselves,  for  mutual 
protection  and  enfranchisement.  Dr.  Foueart,  the  learned 
academician  of  the  school  of  inscription  at  Paris,  has 
published  a  valuable  work,  all  the  evidence  for  which  he 
takes  from  inscriptions,  showing  the  surprising  fact  that 
these  poor  slaves  sought  the  protection  of  their  tutelary 
deities  and  actually  and  in  great  numbers  sold  themselves 

'•to  r*ry  im;ortaat  U  thla  jiw  Solonln  Pliposutlnn,  which  It  U  now 
«fft«Ja  baraaa*  ts*  fonaSaWMi  ol  CbrtatlaD'tr  Instead  of  U>e  MomIo  lav.  thai 


•llhoafh  at*  quuia  ii.  1  ,  t>  127.  Dot*  ST.  wa  reprolaca  il  4a  tokos  In  lb*  IX- 
gml.ii.VU     Hi    jz:1  ,  fca.  « ._  m  nipra,   p.  is,  cot*  j 

•i»?X.  ass.  m. 


«§>  ST.  »i  lot.  l?i.   SfWrauitc  umm\atUoa,  UTf.  sot*  a*.  qtK«4nt 
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to  a  god,  he  procuring  the  money  by  a  loan  from  hi* 
eranos,  the  communistic  In-other*  of  which  agreed  to  take 
tliiii  pay  for  such  loan,  in  thefuture  tabor  Of  the  MB 
pated  ahivc  who  was  held  by  tliem  under  a  species  of  vas- 
salage until  hi*  Utxir  hud  cancelled  the  debt.  We  shall 
give  an  inscription  in  a  note  showing  the  legalized  form 
of  these  amazing  transactions,  which  prove  to  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  vast  extent,  from  before  the  conquests  down 
to  the  Nicine  epo<'li  of  the  Christian  era  :  Clcon,  tOS  «f 
Oleoxencs,  has  sold  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  a  male  body 
the  name  of  which  in  Istieus,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  for  the 
aum  of  four  hundred  francs,  on  the  condition,  that  Isbeus 
is  to  bo  free,  and  that  no  man  shall  lay  hands  on  him 
during  his  whole  lifetime.  The  shrewd  point  is  that  lie 
is  sold  to  a  god  by  the  eranos,  the-  mode  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  fully  recount,  proffering  the  money  by  a  pre- 
vious stipulation  with  the  slave  who  is  a  member,  and  also 
with  tlie  owner.  If  they  sold  him  to  n  human  being  ame- 
nable to  the  laws,  then,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  he 
would  still  belong  to  a  person ;  but  by  transferring  him  to 
a  divinity,  an  imagined  being,  awful  protector,  presiding 
deity,  and  rendering  the  price  to  his  shrine  which  every- 
body knew  was  the  state,  or  if  it  was  in  some  obscure 
place,  transferring  the  price  to  the  kuriakos  or  temple  of 
the  divinity  worshiped  by  the  eranos,  then,  under  the  law, 
the  transfer  would  legalize  the  man's  emancipation.  The 
priest  of  the  god  handed  the  owner  the  money  at  the 
shrine. 

Masters  and  fathers  alike  were  feared,"  for  the  law 

Stve  such  an  undisputed  right  to  kill  them  at  pleasure, 
uring  these  days  of  constant  danger  the  poor  slaves 
sometimes  ran  away.  But  even  in  extreme  cases  like  this 
thev  had  recourse  to  some  propitious  god  or  goddess  who 
took  them  under  a  grateful  shelter,  and  no  man  dared 
invade  the  divinity's  portals  and  awfully  frowning  envi- 
rons. Foucart  has  made  some  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  this  strange  fact,  or  at  least,  be  has  written  for  man- 
kind, the  long  dead  epigraphs  into  the  living  tongues. 

'•  £>1fr«t,  I„  »t..  »a*.  1.  :  "Igttnr  In  potaitatfi  «ant  a«rrl  doml&aroro  Qu« 
liuiWui  i-XaaUaiarlaijatiUum  —i:  nam  »y««  oranm  j-n»m* g*atr»  vjimtd- 
'•rt«r«  r-Maumiw.  domlnc*  mrrom  rllat  naclaquo  polaaUUn  felaw."  Cf.  Ralna- 
™"*-  *|Mmn  A*ifmnimm  Do  j^rw  jniauu  t  d<  mrftiu  Barta  Imfntc*. 
■  X  Inst.  »,  r.  •  Jot,'  lni|Oll:  'poiaalaUa.  'l<ir»1  In  llharca  hahamna.  pttmrimm 
>»»»  «-m»v.  ta  alll  Min!    Lnoilota.   qol  Ulaoi  m  llBaroa 

«  rotaatacaro.  q>ia|am  una  hatorana  '    Qaamrta  «nlm  •pod  Panaa  adam 
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We  givr  to  the  newly  found  Andanio  inscription. 

The  meaning  is  m  follow  :  "  Let.  runaway  slaves  take 
refuse  in  the  temples,  and  occupy  a  plac©  net  apart  for 
•n  by  the  lords.  Let  no  one  receive  such  fugitives, 
hit  nourish  nor  give  them  work.  Should  any  one  do  con- 
trary to  these  directions  let  him  ho  held  to  pay  tho  owner 
twice  the  value  of  the  slaves  besides  the  fine  of  600  drach- 
mas. The  lord  must  judge  on  the  subject  and  deliver  to 
sUvo  owners  those  slaves  whose  case  is  bad." 

A  very  important  question  cornea  in  here.  Who  was 
kurios  or  lord  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  this  is 
a  most  important  question.  The  new  source  of  historic 
information  is  crowding  reluctant  scionco  into  view,  veri- 
fying that  he  was  a  chief  and  a  powerful  official  of  the 
unions  of  the  ancient  lowly  under  the  law  of  Solon. 
Where  seen  in  the  myriad  organizations  of  Rome  under 
the  law  of  Numa,  now  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Solon,  he  was  generally  called  the  quinquennalis.  He 
is  destined  to  come  ont  of  the  pit  of  oblivion  to  which  he 
was  relegated  and  to  again  shine  forth  as  the  great  and 
phenomenal  power  which  made  I  hi  -iitianity  a  success; 
and  we  shall  prove  in  subsequent  mention  that  he  is  the 
(Time  fulcrum  over  which  is  to  lie  drawn  the  diametrically 
opposite  meaning  between  a  history  of  Christianity  and  a 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  now  established  that  moat 
of  the  greater  characters,  such  as  Stephen,  James,  Paul 
Peter.  Luke,  ZachJM,  John,  Clement,  Pudens,  Titus, 
Pheebe.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  Lydia,  Narcissus,  Apelles, 
Philologus,  Julia,  Trvhhena,  Claudia,  Sergius  Paulus, 
Timotheus.  Philemon,  Epuphriw,  Tjchicus,  Oneaimus, 
and  many  others,  were  kurioi  or  lords  in  the  one  or  the 
other  sex,  having  charge  of  the  business  concerns,  often 
of  rich  and  pow.  ietiea    Their  names  are  often 

found  on  inaeriptioni  <A  such  societies,  not  in  a  religious 
but,  in  a  business  sent  e.  and  identified  as  the  self-same 
personages  with  those  mentioned  in  tho  apostolic  writings. 


I  In  hbvoa  lmMHaamU<4oram«cferetrruiDl<Mim  txtroucrlnt,  flliu 
nKWriuBimtatil,  (— 1«  Analollm;  ftl..  VIII.,  11."  CI.  ul««i«  M»arob.. 


_,  •,   vfco  r».'.r,  tii  llupxl',  ■Uugfcti  'irtt*.     I)u>nyp.in»  of 

tltlicvnajaua  «mflrm»  thlt.  II.,  Vi:  "O  to  iww    P»»o.«.  n«<»ir^  **ava»,  •* 

'  -«..,  rlw.*.  «{iw-  *•  »arpi  <atf'  piov,  «ii  ripn  itiktA  T6r Tou  (kov  \pa*ot  .  .  . 
.     —*  t.  vpaa^ra*-"      And  again.  (Uh  Vuf..    ru|„    'It     xlrll  .' 

lax  W:  I-airlbu.  .  .  )n»  rlLcIn  llbaroa  naclanu"  [x.t»««a«  ollm  mt  p*nDl»a»  " 
Jn— etui,  A-u*n .  XVI,  I.  Is  Ma  »torj  of  Hefod.  Swim*,  B«  Ctav,  I.,  IT: 
-QuMDoa  Viaiium  poUiouam  p«Ju«  MR**,  i|it»m  a«rri  aul,  n,aod  mtrniu 
■  frits*  knnuM  M«ltwl>«t." 
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In  future  chapters  we  shall  giro  this  evidence  and  accom 
pony  it  with  Terbatim  quotations  of  tiio  original  anagrams 
and  epigraphs. 

We  say  the  whole  transaction  of  pre-Christian  emanci- 
pation, from  servitude  and  even  the  protection  of  run- 
aways, was  under  auspices  of  a  good  divinity,  which  the 
poor  always  claimed;  to  possess  and  which  the  great  Sol- 
onio  dispensation  most  nobly  accorded  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  law  of  the  state  gave  them  no  such  favor ; 
but  ancient  lawgivers  were  superstitious  and  dared  not 
regard  this  old  statute  with  other  than  reverence.  It 
was  never  repealed  until  A-  D.  363,  by  the  Council  of 
Laodicea. 

The  transfer  of  a  slave  to  the  tutelary  god  was  accom- 
panied with  a  regular  receipt"  It  has  been  shown  by 
men  of  the  French  School  of  Inscriptions  and  the  Epi- 
graphical  Seminary  of  Archaeology  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  that  a  slave  thus  emancipated,  through 
his  sale  to  a  god  was  far  wore  secure,  and  his  release 
from  bondage  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  his 
redemption,  direct,  from  a  master  by  will  or  otherwise. 
The  solemnity  of  the  performance  ;  vows  before  the  altar; 
presence  of  the  kurios  or  lord  of  the  union,  the  presence 
of  the  senators ;  majesty  of  the  law  making  witnesses  com- 
pulsory ;  tho  engraving  of  the  ceremony  into  stones  of 
the  temple ;  the  law  so  regulating  that  if  the  master  tried 
any  means  of  his  re-enslavement  the  freedman  could  call 
help  and  use  force ;  the  sti  pulation  with  the  god  at  the 
portals  of  his  gorgeous  temple  that  be  was  to  be  free  to 
the  end  of  hie  life — all  these  made  the  transaction  very 

,T  Foooert.  It'Affrtmkium  ni  <u*  tUtiaw*.  par  miIi  a  un  i>.<*^  p.  3.  coeo- 
Uon»   an  Inscription  (/mcI^um  reniiUwa  .1  Dt/f*".  No.  ~i);   -  Krl  niatt 

*ri4»To  kAfw  ILAiofoov  ry  A«4AAu>ri  ry  BuSty  awua  U'4p4tov  y  Lr»*a  'l*Tl***i_ 
•%  V^-af  X^H«.  ri^Jt  »pyvjH«v  »vh*  fi«*A>wh-,  4+'  yf»  t.«iv*tp*»>  »l««r.  •  •! 
•  1  *eeai»r    e»e  TO*  rar*a    fiivy'     Thin    Wad.    IP  tbl»    y*+T*  Of  tba    OODQaoata,  Do 

Botltioua  eala.  Formerly  (ha  formality  of  emancipation  mi  ScOUaaa;  tor 
It  aeemad  to  ba  rigidly  mmr*.  md  a«gii»t  The  alere  bed  to  raataln  eotaej 
property  of  tbe  fod.  Tested  10  the  cere  0/  tome  mortal  mu  of  high  rank  >ikw 
•coanl  of  It  In  Vol  1 .  op.  ITT,  rib,  note*  Lll]:  i-u*  o^irwt  *Mw(Karlflde«. 
AmdrvmM..  V..  \im>\.  tint  there  oanjnaor.h  multitude*  of  emeoolpefioD*  that 
tar  lUm.  being  freed  from  men.  wrrellkeeiae  freed  from  god*,  le.  war*  at 
perfo- 1  liberty  eod  b*r*iu*  U«  many  to  ncKhar  tb»  ro.1>.  Tn»  alaree  «o>  tola 
mVimplIno  mooay  from  (b«  anion  to  which  too?  belonged,  toe  name  of 
which  wae  th*  erusoa.  They  Kjreed  to  mortgaiit  tAalr  nadlee.  »hlrh  really 
tnnast  tbair  labor,  le  tbaunlon.  until  in.  aatoe  wu  train*!),  amorUiol  when 
th«T  h*ame  free.  Tole  very  *«  proroa  thai  their  own  uo>on»  were  iilllwl 
to  and  tlfmwwfc  acd  take  <»re  oft  bam. 
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binding  and  not  at  all  easy  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  by  some  process  too  occult  for  the  his- 
torian, a  vast  emancipation  of  slaves  filled  the  world  with 
innumerable  freedmen  and  that  this  process  was  in  vogue 
when  Homer  wrote  or  recited  his  Odyssey.  We  have 
however  explained  that  no  mention  is  made  of  freedmen 
in  the  Iliad,  showing  the  Iliad  to  be  the  oldest " 

Thus  from  very  early  times  we  find  distinct  traces  of 
two  religions  and  two  sets  of  gods ;  one  favoring  and  the 
other  destructive  of  human  liberty,  and  two  distinctly 
defined  aytema  of  political  economy;  one  peaceful,  in- 
duntriuuH,  lowly,  under  tho  tutelage  of  Saturn,  Nemesis, 
Dionysus,  Miuervu,  the  other  warlike,  arrogant  preten- 
tious, living  in  bloodthirat  uiid  destruction  The  poor 
■lave*  iu  millions,  protected  by  their  good  divinities,  were 
frequently  encouraged  to  run  away  and  hide  in  the  temple 
which  in  those  times  was  always  n  residence,"  and  such 
was  tin-  law  or  superstition  that  no  man  or  other  god 

'»  I     y  nj,  vhare  Uxln  eurtoua  if  nol  algnlflraot  poujeeture  la  referred  to 
Greater  do  Ceaeagsec 

n  Fcaacan.  iftMtliiMHM  ilea  Aetata,  etc  .  p.  IS,  gitf*  the  tnerrlptlon  of 


■,  irltle  iVailoa,  p.  3X1),  It  reaiLe  :  tv^on  <V«»  M4  tovMutt.  Tot< 
leAoie  +i*»f*r  frfw  '♦  i*p«V.  «•*»«  ir  <h  i«po«  'a*t4«i{««-tt  f *»-  **»**,  »*•  f1**<l 
irearaage^*  rtvt  ^iinc  i.yrt  Ti?oeVr«»r.»  ht/M  «p>a  eap«j«Tw.  'OM  ,u»«»m^ 
t A  y«>»a*iM«»a,  vva£«.ao<  Jovm  (*  anaiy  re<  row  awfiarec  *»eAAO-i«T  a{ia»  eel 
-•v  lj,i,«>  •  •r.aaa*.**'  '0  '»  i'lMwi  »«i«,«i»*f«»  wij*  «w  aperaruttia.eeot 
■  «  «»-•■    •■  fmt  increeee  raAwt,  ■•!  eeol'C  tf«  Kgru^m  *al«***w  foil  ■  v,i.'.*,r  |* 

u  , *  eeaeAeV.  f«*rre>  tV  «vi>.»  or»TfM»«L»  Jjorrv"  Many  lneonpUone  prore  It. 
roaoarl.  Affrauti.  p.  9,  "K*.  rA»  i.u-»  e^ei  teWee*.  Although  n»rry  trace 
of  «*•  Bttbodt  of  thee*  traoeauioDe  doee  not  appear  In  inecriptlona  vet  him  of 
thaia  an  mot*  elaborate  Hie  niaeter.  or  wnrr,  accompanied  by  tbo  ilevo. 
pi— iu  LUnaelf  baton  lh»  pnl  tfimplo  nl  Apollo  at  Delphi,  jiimc.  Uir  grand 
el  tan-tor  altar,  and  adaeDtee  toward  tbe  great  porUI  or  door,  bat  dnee  nofrxoaa 
ortf  the  tareabold.  Frlnta  maK  tb«m  and  the  alare  la  lpd  up  to  tbo  god .  Id 
pa——  *  of  eeuatoro  (political  government  «mploye*a)and  a  certain  number  of 
wttaeeeee.  Uvey  reaea  oyer  to.  and  pay  the  owner,  tbe  price  agreed  opoo,  and  re- 
oatT*  UebeoedJoton.  a  aort  ol  couiauiiiii  oratory,  pronounced  by  the  two 
eatrtlee,  vtf :  ■  Ke*  «e  ejryveier  iAaflt  ay  pbi  **f  ••«  »e*  aaov  aara  »a^*r^a  fv^^a. 
(No. SB,  of  faarr.  /WwUm  *  P  Ij*>j).  It  la  a  aolomn  ceromony.  »©on  after 
the  Jormeily  bad  to  be  inacrtbed  (Noa.  **6,  3?<1.  aOU\  winding  ap  with  ;  "T»«ra 
ee  (y*>«na>t,tn>  rei,  o«au>w  eel  rev  tauv."  It  wh*  an  awful  eoloinliity  la 
■l  —  ence  of  lha  goi  and  the  prelatee  ^enrart.  14. .  p.  «.  apeakf  of  certain  re- 
■trtcUoea.  to  the  ll)<eiiy  of  tie  peraobi  thua  aold  Tbr  ia<t  U,  Apollo  and 
■aaeljr  OthinofUlaae  au(ua(  loimottala  worn  orlitinally  HvIuk  men,  ownlog 
(T*aM  aaaiaenor  alaiaa.  and  aocordlne  with  tho  mora  anclen  t  b«rt*runi  Itwaa 
eaatomary  Coraoca  d»apota  at  their  death  and  funeral  to  bate  a  certain  nauv 
e*r  of  ala<*a  klllad  In  order  thai  they  might  accompany  their  maaUr  eeectvanta. 
■atav  daaUt.  Them  can  bo  no  douM  that  thla  tranalor  to  tho  uod  waa  orhrlnajly 
a>  awful  aolauinlty  (See  I..  Chap.  Sporfocw.  InlL).  The  wretch  being  bought 
Bar  ■■  Mtanaant  to  hU  majaaty  after  rt..a-h.  and  (hat  orl^nally  audi  homau 
aav-rlfloaa  were  aOlodaoM  to  watch  and  ituarJ  tho  maater'a  manea  In  tbo  other 
or  tfca  aMtker  world.  By  trridoal  dlffcrenliailon.  howatar,  mind  outgrew  Uua 
baartaartam.  Iaabaadof  a  horror  thu  anianrlpatlon  got  to  be  gennin.'  Iihrrty 
of  ta*a  alaaa,  and  the  prooeaa  berauie  a  great  benefaction.  iNk'Olaua  Damaa- 
0.1.11a.  in  Athewaoi.  1v.,  1M:  Valar.  Max..  V<  5perunlu.  f .  Of.  1..  p.  377.  not* 
I.  00  tk»  I***,  ♦/  Ua  TVnrn  awairaaaa). 
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.1  irud  enter  this  asylum  to  molest  them.  In  the  in- 
scriptions, asylums  of  refuge  but  not  of  charity,  are 
foOM  at  Delphi.  Teoa  and  many  places  where  the  great 

nysan  artists'  unions  existed  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  trade  unions  were  generally  the  own- 
ers of  a  temple,  that  the  members  used  this  temple  to 
live  in,  or  at  least,  for  their  managers  and  other  officer* 
to  live  in,  and  this  sacred  abode  was  made  a  refuge  and 
asylum  for  both  bond  and  free.  These  temple*  and  seats 
of  refuge,  of  business  and  of  living  economies  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  innumerable ;  to  have  operated  scru- 
pulously under  the  provision*,  direction*  and  spocifics- 
tions  of  the  aged  and  revered  Solonic  law  ;  and  in  course 
of  time,  when  the  master  came,  to  have  been  used 
converted  into,  and  made  a  refuge  and  asylum  for,  the 
true  and  original  propaganda."  But  there  were  DO  hos- 
pitals in  early  times  because  of  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  mu'v.  ti.-v.  Wi-  hear  oflittlo  or  no  starvation  tiiruugh 
lack  of  employment  before  A.  I>.  300.  and  there  was  no 

onsing  of  charities  known.  This  was  because  the 
thriving  people  for  the  first  200  years,  were  self-sustain- 
ing brotherhoods  of  initiates.  It  was  after  the  attack  of 
the  optimates  upon  them  that  we  hear  of  hospitals.  There 
were  many  asylums  of  refuge  but  they  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  poor  bouses  or  hospitals."    Several  inscriptions 
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axe  found  which  are  deceptive.  One  fragment  at  Bom* 
speaks  of  an  asylum  oh  if  it  were  Christian ;  but  cloaar 
inspection  prove*  it  to  have  originally  been  a  temple  of 
Juno,  although  now  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Chris- 
tiana. Tho  date  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  with  the 
savants,  most  of  whom  call  it  a  Christian  find.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  Spartacus,  and  ages 
l«  fore,  there  were  asylums  which  served  as  resorts  for 
runaways  ;  and  of  course,  when  the  Christians  came,  and 
their  terrible  persecutions  began,  they  would  naturally 
seek  these  warm  and  kindly  retreats  for  protection,  al- 
though they  were  dedicated  to  Pagan  gods." 

We  bring  these  points  under  contribution  to  show  the 
grievances  of  the  outcasts  ;  for  all  mankind  deprived  of 
the  full  fruits  of  Labor  in  those  remote  ages  as  well  as 
now,  are  treated  as  outcasts  in  this  history.  Under  the 
inequitable  law  of  entailments  upon  primogeniture  whioh 
gave  the  firstborn  son  the  property,  and  consigned  the 
others  to  beggar}'  and  dishonor,  making  slavery  a  natural 
result  as  the  oldest  and  first  of  human  plagues  with  these 
concomitant*  of  scuffles,  strikes  and  rebellions  among 
such  wretches,  co-operation  for  escape  from  the  wrath  of 
the  legalized  patrician  class  was  indispensable.  * 

The  same  grievances  which  held  the  workers,  from 
whose  labor  all  their  tormentors  lived,  was  also  rifeanmng 
the  Semitic  race*,  and  their  resistance  through  strikes, 
turmoils  and  organizations  was  felt  in  all  countries  and 
all  ago*,  wherever  and  whenever  tho  hovels  of  that  era 
found  them.  As  was  Stated  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  only  the  history  of  the  working  people  of  the  great 

■  OmO-.Ko.  Hit.  ••  r'rmfmanlum  rrwrtaiu  Intcnuunli*  I'rvlutin.  '  Mr- 
•U"»  raaiarta :  •  i:»rn.!mn  m  mniiu  in  Upldlboc,  aaylaran  qo*»  IU&  Chrla- 
Uafilaml  Increment*.  ao  priaa  forUa-o.  ad  aivan.liuu  tcclcrniu  Ixupiinllaltin 
vtdcatnr  hm  anblaia  "  U<  la  .jcaklnu  of  tha  trkg.  ol  thin  Aiylim  Junmi  <  t. 
iab.VtM  rtiijri,  vill  .11.3:'  *uj»ft>r  I'miiiili)  Mat'haw,  Chapura  'it,  a.  11. 
•  Jea-oa  wlib.  Vaijr  and  Joatpb  wandeilng  In  Egypt  without fTMDda.  wtotinto 
■  b«Moi(ioor  but)  >1U«I  ihi-  capital  of  Eiitpl,  which  wu  opou  aud 

vvleoB»d  than,"  Though  tint  storj  la  apoohryphal  thn  antl>|ultv  of  th«  il-:<u- 
mauu  l»  >i:4>Mgol  the  oacl  ml  or'->a.il>n.;  at  tho  tUue  It  wa»*rrttt»h.  Hut 
MWiBl  unaxpr-led  taluv  I'  ur  l«t«  rtttc&M  to  llum,  ninee  thej  ai»  found  to 
accord,  wtlh  liiarrtptlona  now juid  thin  dlacorrrad. 

■Tbla  ataKmant  it  confirmed  by  the  lctrned  Academician,  II.  Capiat. 
•riUkoat  taw  aUnhtaat  rt»ert«.  San  Vio  Coiilrmporaino,  tur  laauarj  .  ISM,  In 
Ih*  rraliuar*  of  th»  working  or  fOllavaa  clu""^  tnuat  hara  lhan  graat 
for  v«  ar«  Informed  bjr  Mbenrua.  Imvtmeyhulir,  VI..  2*4,  that  tb*r»  mi  ao 
old  la-  lorbiddiDK  the  ownorahip  of  ilivn  In  Fhocla,  4IK>  ycara  bafort  ChtUI, 
It  «mr«  waj  hi  II*  pnmmun,  ao»evar,  »o  that  In  U.  C.  tf  tbar*  w«ra  mmi 
alai  »a  than  h*M  In  bondage. 
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Aryan  blood  wm  attempted,  leaving  the  Semitic  to  be 
pursued  in  this,  and  consequently  little  m.ntion  was  made 
of  perhaps  the  greatest,  earliest  and  most  remarkable 
strike  on  record — that  of  tho  Hobrow  race  in  Egypt  Of 
this  we  can  here  make  only  a  brief  allusion  preparing  the 
reader  to  better  understand  the  causes  and  significance 
of  the  Roman  conquests. 

The  whole  Exodus  of  tho  Jews  from  the  tyranny  of 
■laveholding  Pharaohs  was  »  pure  strike,  beginning,  mo 
far  as  we  bare  positive  information,  with  the  grievance 
that  their  cruel  masters  forced  them  to  make  brick  with- 
out giving  them  tho  straw  or  other  material  wherewith 
to  execute  their  compulsory  and  hateful  task. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  one  of  slavery "  where—, 
the  Solonic  dispensation  is  proving  itself  more  and  more, 
through  the  inscriptions  recording  iU  vast  organization, 
to  have  been  a  veritable  vehicle  of  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  of  equalization  of  mankind;  and  it  wul  show  itself  to 
havo  been  much  tho  better  of  tho  two.  Though  the 
records  are  dim,  yet  the  fact  m  at  least  coming  to  light 
that  about  one  half  of  the  Jews  endorsed  Mosaiam  and 
the  remainder  wont  with  Solon. 

Tho  Romans  Mttij  d  n  possibility  of  destroying 

their  thus  growing  and  dangerous  proletarian  neighbors. 
It  required  but  a  stroke  of  reason  based  on  the  purely 
competitor y  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  ana  most 
cunning,  to  point  out  to  them  that  in  order  to  kill  oft*  the 
people  whom  they  saw  so  powerfully  organized  in  self- 
defense,  they  had  but  to  incite  their  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  their  economic  notions  about  working  for  their  own 

Sivernmcnt  on  a  large  scale.  The  plan  was  to  inflame 
e  whole  Roman  state  in  the  direction  of  warfare  against 
all  the  outstanding  states.  There  were  Greece,  Spain, 
Africa,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Asia  Minor  with  Syria,  Sicily 

•  •tarwordaof  Mecca  oa  tbuaUvra,  •«>£>*«..  ut  .44:  "Both  Ihy  baml-ntaa 
tii4  Ihy  baniVniLUln  wblrh  thou  ahlH  b»v.i.  ,h*II  bt  of  tha  b*alb«n  ttlal  ftrv 
about  you  ;  of  tbrm  ahftllyo  boy  bond  meal  au>l  bonil-iualila."  Hoiunr,  lMa.1, 
ill.,  imu  lh«  iU«m  u  aim  annual. ;  'llwci  i„ov<  ;,a,  ,J'  .ivi>«' 
BMw«*n9Mu,l  400  yean  bafnn.  (hrlat,  Arl«toU»  ncinMiUiMUDti! 
«k>t&ioiiu»l«  labor  MTlruc  mictilna*.    Tb'y  woro  Intro  looU  without  annaa,  u>4 

b»  uV]ar»«t  thai  thrna  luulil  be  Qeltlirr  o>miuoll  IlltarraU  nor  fallowvhlp  t«- 
l»r--ii  marUr  tad  aUra     .  "  ♦. Am  !'  <-v*  •  #•»  v^aa  ri  aavaa   ovia   Atcaior- 

aAA'  av6«  T*ac  ira-a>  *  $*i*.  avW  rpaa  lovAoa  ft  ccv'or  oi'Ja,  >Ap  aa*»d*>  !+*,*  i 
va>  iaaAaa  .'.»-.,■.'  Ipytm.  to  I'  ijnaw  i*v»oa  ictj*  j  ,(.  at,  i.viai.  aa* 
Iff.  4tA,a  ,„,  ..a,,,  i  V  ;.*,_.«  -  a.   r.   A'     .Kill     M. ..  Till.,  IS.  p.  ll« I). 
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and  Palestine.  The  great  Solonic  law  had  organized  the 
■  lariat  of  all  these  countries.  It  was  at  that  moment 
rapidly  turning  them  into  socialistic  communities.  Never 
were  they  more  thrifty  than  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest*. 
Th« organizations  were  rapidly  emancipating  their  slaves. 
A  new  code  of  political  economy  in  the  world  waa  being 
inaugurated  bv  the  in.  A  vast  sympathy  bad  been  cre- 
ated by  tin  ir  brotherly  love.  They  bad  learned  to  lovo 
and  care  fur  each  other.  They  were  strictly  industrial. 
Their  unions  had  become  international  and  economically 
intertwined.  Precisely  the  same  principles,  rules  and 
methods  prevailed  lo  all,  regardless  of  boundary  lines. 
They  manufactured  and  sold  goods  through  a  co-operative 
mntualit  bad  agents  working  for  theso  economic 

purposes,  in  overy  quarter;  and  their  whole  vast  scheme 
was  inculcating  the  most  equalizing  and  democratizing 
spirit.  Everywhere  alike  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  these 
excellent  characteristics  cropped  out  and  were  forming  a 
noble  and  Belf-suataining  brother  and  sisterhood  over 
the  world. 

But  there  was  neither  money,  personal  glory  nor  lord- 
ships in  such  a  scheme  of  political  economy.  Those  born 
to  the  patrician  estate,  the  grandees,  the  rich  and  arro- 
gant saw  in  the  system  their  complete  overthrow. 

Under  Appius  Claudius  the  above  plan  was  conceived 
of  their  extermination;  and  the  indications  are  that  it 
waa  resolved  upon  when  the  great  political  event  ocurred 
which  Livy  designates  the  frtitudo  maffiMratttumper  quiu- 
OftttMi  through  which  it  was  tested  *fter  a  five  years' 
political  conflict  between  the  poorer  people  and  the  rich, 
that  the  patrician  class,  or  lords  were  losing  control,  be- 
all  that  time  without  a  senate  to  represent  them  in  the 
parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  Nunian  unions,  provided  by  the  great  law  of  organ- 
ization, with  the  votive  franchise,  unlike  the  non-voting 
trade  unions  of  the  present  day,  though  socially  their 
membership  waa  incomparably  more  degraded  and  lowly, 
had  carefully  worked  their  oconomiee  both  from  an  in- 
ilu*U-ial  and  a  political  point  of  view.     As  a  consequence 

re  capable  of  keeping  up  among  t 
intense  interest  which  for  ages  held  them  in  clone  com- 
pact  together.    Their  object  waa  to  so  far  master  th« 
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political  situation  as  to  obtain  the  public  work  from  the 
government;  and  wo  aro  bere  informed  by  Livy  that  they 
held  the  sediles.  officers  well  known  to  be  about  equivalent 
to  our  modern  commissioners  of  publio  works  in  cities, 
En  |K>wer,  by  outnumbering  their  opponenta  at  the  com- 
itia  or  poll*."  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
discovery  in  the  history  of  the  trade  unionism."  It  being 
directly  coupled  with  that  period  iu  Roman  history  ac- 
knowledged by  our  encyclopedias  to  be  the  most  critical 
and  important  moment  in  that  gr.at  nation's  life,"  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  a  review  of  tho  <'irciiinstances. 
The  ununiK  were  everywhere  ;  in  city  and  country  and 
their  influence  was  great     Levasscur  assures  us "  that 

»  Tfca  rain  of  Poatpwti  ut  M4  the  only  erlilenta  bchUj  coming  la  Ugh  t 
oa  l>..  politl-ai  function of  the  ornalxaliona  of  lb.  kkWdI  workliigmen  II 
i  I  b  /  freeji  dlaocrvrtaw  of  luacrtpllaoe  «i«h  datee  eftning  rroui  v  o 
to  *to  A  U„  that  thla  l»««ol  tot-wea  »«1»jrmo«lr  prealoedln  Or*er« 
and  Ae.a  Minor.  fc:ro*llniee  tb.y  got  wort  from  lb.  atete  reltflon  Fl.llt.e- 
Ui.  Mm*  thing :  lino*  temple*  were  .1*1*  or  goiarnmean  baUdlui  and  prt*et* 
wmtirmni-nl  ufocm.  tornuil  Waltaag.  //u>  C~m*MU rn/mCmUm, 
I  .  pfj.'O-H  ;  "  l**>  coUtc**  euieat  dlt-on,  de*  eurp*  publiuuea  pluiot  que  dm 
r-orp*  IndtutrlaU  .  .  .  lie  cun.trulaai.ul  In  trniple*,  fabriquelrnt  In.  u„i,ii 
kIkIIh  run  r*-rr*«:  l«*  flow***  a**let*Ient  le*  pretre*  et  le*  ruavlalret* 
danilewaarrlrlee*  M  elruldo  e'lll*.     Lew  «Oll*gwe  *l*le!  '  ibord 

et  curtaat  an  e*rr1c*  d*  U  relirlnu  si  do  la  rlt*.  et  c  *e*t  prerleement  pniirrpiol 
on  rapport  Irur  Inauttitlon  tRoai        [Ct  r-irk.cn,  p.  il).    Again,  WalUIng 
id:    '•Ploaieur*  de  cm  nietlara  eUWnt  lndlaparuabla  a  la  guerre,  »t  .ulv.nt 
Dlrkeen.  I'.ut  naurail  pmuhal'  angina  qua  I*,  col  Inge*  utile*  an  1  nip 
I'ertBee    • 

*IHit.j».  Hal.  IV., '.'.wean  re*  in  that  V.i»  union,  which  he  call.  a4»o.,  in.,l« 

arm.  rlur.i.K  Ilia  roUque»la  for  Uie  Koiu.u"       '*Aw*  mA m  ..Aaaou***  fa  *«u 
r«<  riir  a  '.W'  »■■■  #Mv*(*'f-»    »•  •!<  t...  <  .«tAt#er  fvxenev."      And  again,  V  II  , 
Of  1  "^vo  A0(o»  twgtwMeraai  \.A«oTwim*e  eai  600*  eAAot  eoAcpi.wv  ipyutr  f}*"*" 
K<iparitra>'"     Again,  Oohl.-r.  MS  ;  y  I'mulca— II.  0.  S1W  :  "  Krw.li- 

M'whtolrh    dan    Wamonelilebcwolllu**.    I1,  I.  .ltterw.    |V.,     'J,  Ml    (  .t|)R-J    r 

der  diavet  ala  .Uttllchr-  (Tirtenb.heilongeQ  in-nnt,  igefuodcn  la  Dekclcl.). 
aadilau  Raarhluaader  P«rmlcna<ri|i'ii»ndi«aiia>io..  i'.  1.  a  II,,  ■Ai.SfM."  II 
la  •itranxlT  Important.  thawing  thai  th*y  irara  imilnr  »tataamploT. 

ir  Applolvu  •  .!•%*».  CyftAtt.  fi&mi.  SpoaklDtf  of  the  ohangva  cauaed  b> ( lie 
plabalan aafandanox  at  thai  nine  aari* :  "Tbaaa  chauirca  ware  the  m.-nt  Import- 
Vitev-ntaor  Soman  hlalorj." 

a>laTM«ur.  HUI  CIomm  Ow„  I.,  p.  d  aqq.  According  to  Pllnj.  i/iit  .Vat 
Hilt  I;  BM,M]  I'luurcli,  A'um,  It;  Florae,  I.,  «;  Ulouri.  Hal.,  IV  .  U,  lha 
aumeeooaoolloaae,  or  tradounlnni of  early  Home  were  i> ill t.cal  full r  aa  much 
aarellKluuaj  and  In  that  early  lime  they  were  eoniowhal  raapeclcd  Of  I  Me. 
rionie.  I.ri.  eeya:  ••  Ab  hoc.  pupiilue  ICumatiuH  rf-latua  In  renaum,  .liyi-etn*  In 
claaaea.enrUa  aaquo  ooUoitlla  dlAiritiiiEiiM.  Tlioy  wrre  powerful  at  the  Ume  of 
Tarqulnlun  Ku|ierbua ;  lor  DIoujpiui  of  Haluarnawue,  I V.,  eS.aaye:  "Xvr*4ev< 
ee  *v|4*eear ,  eeei  «e«  eeyf)«Mk*  4  or>*<4r'e',*lwt'  1  V''»*'>-«,»V  »•  »p  e*At«  «al  iz.  nee 
ayfMr  «^'  i«aA  aal  *»eia«  veeac  eeirer,  eeeirr***  pe**rr  evrrtAo'r,  ««■  pjl 
#vi-.A>-rr<  «.«  rt  awre  eoAAoi  douAaf  aroppi)ro\*c  bit'  aAAeAwk  reiiiTe  r«f.i 
■  •uAxnuriigfiirii  "  They  Wniii«  porfert  111  orvanitatlon.  Again,  thruiiKh 
IJvy.  Hi.;..  IX.,  so.  B.  C.  :k".  A.  C.  C  . «l>,  »e  have a.tory  of  ft  modal  airtk* 
of  the  mi«lrian».«i'.  in/ro,  eh.  Ill,  The  moatctana  employed  bylhejf;.. 
rnaot  etrork  work  beoauae.  on  aooount  of  the  great  eiivueea  of  Ihe  SemnlU 
wmiwliwae  reducing  her  lo  etralta  There  la  an  inecriptlon  (Oehlet,  M8.\. 
allowing  thnl  t^ie  gvivrrninent  employed  union  labor  at  Ilecolea  aaearirfta  B.  0 
JM,  InimcdlaUly  after  the  Poloponnaalftn  war,  (Sew  I.,  p.  U4  ftad  BoU  J 
ahowing  the  BtoSaS),    It  cauaed  Jaalouay  ami  proteat. 
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Serving  Tulliux  overturned  the  old  aristocratic  form  of 
government  instituted  by  Romulus  to  giv«  tin-  liberals 
more  privilege  Hi  accorded  to  the  artisans  political 
rights,  an  enormous  lever  of  power.  According  to  this, 
the  first  voting  workmen  began  their  voting  under  this 
law,  the  wording  of  which  is  lost ;  but  we  know  that 
N  uma,  long  before,  had  given  them  the  right,  as  well  as 
the  advice,  and  perhaps  a  demand,  to  organize,  and  that 
his  statute  is  the  celebrated  jus  coeundi,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  Solonic  law  spread  upon  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Home.  Aa  shown  in  the  turmoils,  B.  C.  879-8, 
time  of  the  aolitudo  magistratuum,  this  political  action 
of  the  organized  workers  created  unspeakable  jealousy 
of  the  rich  and  hitherto  dominant  patricians.  It  waa  au 
attack  on  their  very  existence  as  magnates  of  the  realm. 
It  threatened  eventually  to  extinguish  them.  Following 
the  true  instincts  of  labor  organization,  the  workingmen 
began  by  voting  into  power  those  only  who  were  pledged 
to  secure  them  steady  work,  and  these  were  the  ajdiles, 
or  commissioner!)  of  the  public  work."  Thus  they  se- 
cured the  work  directly  from  the  paternal  government 
which  they  dearly  loved.  To  all  intents  it  was  a  vast 
socialist  movement,  its  object  being  identical  with  that 
of  the  socialists  of  to-day.  By  it  the  people,  the  pu!> 
the  state,  became  owners,  managers,  employers,  paternal 
economists  and  care-takers  of  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  goods  of  society,  and  this  is  socialism.  By  means  of 
a  loud  noise  about  the  impending  war,  like  an  incursion 
of  a  neighboring  state,  the  patricians,  glad  of  au  excuse 
for  turning  a  social  into  a  bellicose  scramble,  worked 
their  cajoling  oratory  over  the  unsuspecting  plebeians, 
furnished  them  with  abundance  of  government  work 
making  war  implements,  and  accomplished  their  ends. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  those  who  read  hixtory  in  the 
old  way  as  taught  by  our  Institutions   of  learning,  that 

talUft  r*x1»ir  mkIlIiiiiii  InhimoruOTfjUo  plabU,  nulla  mint  linblU;'* 
U<7,  VI.,  js.  In,  A  met  remarkable  xrlfloaUon  of  our  anaplelon  tb»t  wir 
wa*  uaaproilawd  to  ritatract  the  thaa  pollucoaocUUy  uryuuucd  lower  c Imowb 
frogs  Uarir  poworiul  politfcaU  bold  watch  turomU-nad  tha  lifa  *nd  njataae*  of  ib» 
«rt»t^  rvt.  n.iw  follow,  in  tli«-  sat  parawrupb  of  Llry  Tb*  SSth  chap,  enda 
wtili  lb*  iitofcd  MMemeut  n-Kardiiin  Hi-  aollludo  unuriatnluain.  Tb«  30tb  b» 
0m  »  follow*-  opportune  qulertrv:  VellUml  i-oloni.  graticule* 

otto.  ajovdnuUiia  eier<  Itua  Ronianua  envoi,  el  ivrum  Romanuiu  tili)Uoti«s  In. 
'lTOacul'jm  oppuirDaxu  adortl  aunl.     Ka.|U*  r,a,  Tuaculanla  Tatar. 


tbu  aoalla.  nnria  tliilma,  opam   orantlbua,  Tcrwcundl*  DUDt  son  pMrea 
oodo,  wed  «tUm  plabam,  moMC"  «tc. 
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this  startling  announcement,  so  revolutionary  of  political 
economy  based  upon  the  competitive  system,  is  vague 
and  debatable.  Even  these  reluctant  ones  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  stonea  It  is  true  that  those  workers 
never  published  histories  of  their  career.  They  wrote 
in  another  way.  If  they  are  proven  by  over  fifteen 
hundred  political  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  buildings, 
forts  and  fortifications  of  Pompeii  to  have  done  so  about 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  they  certainly  must  have  done 
so  at  the  time  compassed  by  Livy's  acknowledgment. 

Again,  there  is  the  certainty  that  many  other  inscrip- 
tions have  perished.  Cagnat  boldly  declares  that  in  all 
the  cities  it  was  the  same.  At  Pompeii  they  could  not 
perish  because,  covered  by  the  preserving  deposits  of 
of  lava,"  they  were  kept  dry  ana  safe,  so  that  to-day 
they  come  out  fresh  and  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 

Domaszewski,  in  an  article  on  the  publio  roads  and 
thoroughfares  of  those  times,  citing  two  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  Sulla,  about  B.  O.  81-56,  makes  it  appear  that 
the  colleges  were  well  equipped  and  organized"  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  convey 
the  idea  that  during  the  Roman  conquests  an  effort  was 
made  to  exterminate  the  organizations  of  labor  in  im- 
mediate Rome  itself.  The  task  was  first  to  kill  off  the 
more  dangerous  growth  of  socialism  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  patricians  needed  the  organizations.  Their  skill 
in  the  arts  was  for  the  time  transpiring,  wanted  to  man- 

■o  See  I.,  pp.  390.  391.  OralLattS;  Mommi.,  D  Coll.  ,1  Sodal.  p.  59  ;  Rom- 
■Belli,  riggia,  PompeH.  I,  p.  3T6,  who  offer  remarks,  giving  proof"  positive. 
One  election  stone  reeds;  "  Marcellinuni  Aedllem,  Ugnart  et  ploetrari  rogant, 
nt  facletia ;'■  meaning  that  the  woodworkers  and  wagoners  nominated  Marcel- 
llnus  for  superintendent  of  publio  buildings  snJ  works,  and  want  yon  to  vote 
for  him.  1  or  the  remarkable  number  of  Inscriptions  of  elections,  foand  at 
Pompeii  and  the  statement  thatlt  Is  above  Biteen  hundred,  see  Waltzing.  Hut 
Corp.  Pro/.,  I  .p.  169 :  Lea  artisans da  Pompei,  dont  le  Senat  avalt sap- 
prime  lea  colleges  sous  Tibere,  etaient  quand  merae  reetea  nnls  et  prenalent  one 
part  active  aux  elections.  Pompei,  venait  d'  elire  sea  duumviri  jarritfneeifoel 
sea  deux  edlles  quelqne  mois  avert  la  terrible  eruption  qne  1'  englntlt  an  moia 
d'  A  oat.,  79.  La  Intte  avalt  ete  ardeute,  res  bautee  fonctlona  avalent  ele  chan- 
dementdiaputeen:  lea  murs  deblayes  aprea  dlx-huit  cents  ana  portent  encora 
environ  qoinxe  cents  afflches  electoralea,  od  les  socletes  et  les  partiaiiliers  reo- 
ommendaleat  lours  candidate.  Un  grand  nombre  de  cos  reclames  emanent  dee 
colleges  profeaslonnela.  On  a  tronvi  cellea  des  orfivrea  (mrijica  unixrnu.  C. 
I.  IV.  IV.,  710);"    and  quotes  nine  otii«  trades. 

it  Bra***  nndo/xmmiu.  pp.  8u-«4,  Cura  Viarnm.  Of  the  fury  of  Solla 
against  the  unions  and  their  membership  we  shall  speak  In  future.  It  la  oar- 
tain  that  Cesar  daring  that  time  befriended  them  and  that  they  remembered 
it.  by  voting  him  a  anperlntendent  of  public  works ;  for  he  furnished  them  1m- 
porUnl  J  obH  (Plutarch  Omar),  repairing  and  constructing  the  Via  A  pplana,  For 
more  on  this  valuable  contribution  of  DeBaHawaki,  ase  later.  Consult  same  In 
Uuta  to  Vol,  IL 
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nfacture  dart*,  javelins,  .iling*,  swords,  knives,  till  the 
footwear  of  the  countlow  soldiery,  clothing,  bedding, 
tents  and  rams  and  basilisks,  for  battering  down  walls 
and  all  t  ho  accoutrements  of  the  garrison.  When  bridges 
and  war  buildings  were  wanted  these  workmen  were  to 
be  employed.  The  nary  with  its  large  equipment  re- 
quired large  numbers  of  the  beet  workmen.  Such  labor 
could  not  bo  entrusted  to  slaves.  The  oarsmen  were 
generally  slaves,  but  long  experience  had  shown  that 
free  mechanics  were  more  efficient  and  reliable.  Rome's 
first  requisite  before  setting  out  on  her  huge  conquests 
and  work  of  centuries,  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  old 
unions  of  labor,  carefully  and  skillfully  organized  under 
the  specifications  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  If  she 
could,  by  utilizing  their  skill,  secure  the  mastery  over 
the  world  it  would  then  be  time  to  turn  upon  these  bene- 
factors and  likewise  compass  their  extinction.  The  en- 
emy to  be  beaten  by  the  wars  of  the  conquests  were 
small  kingdoms  here  and  there,  an  occasional  great  re- 
public like  Carthage,  and  various  peaceful,  nomadic 
tribes.  In  doing  this  the  grasping  money  power  with 
it»  law  de  jure  quiritare  giving  them  a  right  to  crave 
and  scream  for  more,  precisely  as  that  hideous  gorgon 
is  doing  at  this  day,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  iniquity. 
Besides,  the  lords  of  the  gens  families  who  claimed  to 
have  been  born  possessors  of  the  wealth  which  the  labor 
of  those  they  detested  had  produced,  joined  with  the 
money  power  in  the  proposition  to  morder  off  the  hu- 
man race.  But  it  must  begin  by  first  killing  out  the  jus 
ooeundi  in  outstanding  states.  Involved  in  thin  plan  of 
iutemioine  grasp  was  the  idea  of  wheedling  the  home 
onions  at  Rome,  by  flattering  them  with  an  offer  of  still 
more  government  work. 

Bnt  what  about  the  similarly  organized  workers  of  the 
kingdoms  and  republics  U»  bo  destroyed  ?  They  were  to 
bo  conquered,  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  their  organiza- 
tion* broken  up  and  annihilated  and  the  wealth  their 
labor  hod  for  ages  been  accumulating  was  to  be  seized 
and  drugged  to  Rome;  for  the  existence  of  organized 
labor  outside  was  oven  more  dangerous  than  that  imtido 
tho  C 

■■.  was  tho  plan  of  tho  Roman  conquests,  and  many 
a  mark  prompts  the  suspicion  that  to  attack,  insult,  brow- 
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beat,  rob  and  duaiiuj  the  beMxtifol  civuixation  inherent 
in  the  great  Solonic  dispensation,  wu  deliberately  de- 
cided upon,  even  though  the  doing  of  it  involved  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  moat  useful  factors  of  m»na-in«l  Thi» 
plan,  and  thin  alone  would  satiate  the  greed  of  scream- 
ers for  nobility ;  and  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
derised  to  perpetuate  the  false  claims  of  lords  who  at 
leged  that  they  were  heirs  to  thrones,  gilded  trapping* 
and  the  mastery  orer  slaves.  This  Tast  and  dosUucUva 
work  was  actually  carried  out 

It  is  not  our  province  to  write  a  history  of  the  con- 
quests. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  resulted  in  no  good  It 
did  not  make  the  conquered  goTernments  and  people 
better.  They  were  in  most  cases  thriving  in  organized 
industry  and  yearly  improving  in  peaceful  economies 
and  enlightenment  Brutal  attacks  upon  them  by  the 
great  bully  always  ended  in  their  apparent  destruction ; 
far  wherever  they  survived  it  was  by  biding  in  secret  se- 
clusion. In  Gaul  there  was,  before  the  conquests,  a 
mowing  and  reaping  machine  which,  according  to  several 
ancient  writers  worked  welL"  What  became  of  it  ?  Like 
the  genius  of  the  organized  skilled  mechanics  of  that  fair 
country,  it  was  blotted  out  Many  of  the  valuable  in- 
ventions, such  ss  that  of  tbe  red  and  purple  dyes  were 
likewise  blotted  out  of  existence,  never  to  be  recovered. 
Mean  jealousies  instigated  restricting  laws  against  them. 
Besides  this,  the  skilled  artisans  who  held  their  inven- 
tions a  secret  and  ss  trade  unions,  applied  their  skill  and 
art  toward  producing  those  beautiful  and  useful  things, 
were  bodily  seized,  carried  away  from  their  happy  vo- 
cations, and  sold  into  hopeless  slavery  never  to  return. 
Grim  war  entered  their  peaceful  homes  and  thriving 
unions  and  dispersed  their  children,  prostituted  their 
women,  enslaved  the  representatives  of  skill,  and  the 
managers  of  myriads  of  secret  unions,  prosperous  under 
the  aged  and  sacred  law.  The  vast  wealth  which  was 
being  accumulated  by  those  peaceful  industries  was 
seized  and  transported  to  Rome  to  enrich  senators  and 
other  money-getters.  The  immense  values  known  to  have 
existed  before  these  wars  were  inaugurated  were  swept 

»  For  a  ilaaulpflnn  of  the  aorlant  mpcr,  Ma   I.,  p.  MB,  and  no*.  Da, 
qaotiDR  PUnj  and  FiOadloa. 
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dray.  Splendid  cities  wore  depopulated. "  The  wars 
raged  to  the  death  on  every  hand.  The  human  race  was 
threatened  and  largely  destroyed.  The  ruinous  ambi- 
tion of  Xerxes  which,  in  unison  with  the  Carthagenians 
a  few  years  before  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius,  had 
aroused  the  spirit  of  warfare,  likewise  contributed  to  ex- 
cite the  Romans,  furnishing  them  some  excuse  for  their 
exterminatory  havoc.  The  growth  of  the  socialistic  spirit 
all  over  the  Semitic  world  frightened  the  monarchs  every- 
where. Kings  and  money-holders  hated  the  thrifty,  brill- 
iant Jews.  About  the  time  those  conquests  began  to 
rage  there  was  a  feeling  of  universal  uneasiness  among 
the  wealth-owners  and  the  crowned  heads  who  went 
hand  in  hand  the  same  as  now.  Xerxes  the  emperor  of 
Persia,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  population  which 
had  for  300  years  thrived  under  this  peaceful  industrial- 
ism until  the  brotherhoods  became  an  organized,  wealth- 
making  factor,  reciprocally  working  and  voting  for  each 
others' good  under  what  Dirksen  denominates  "a  com- 
mon table  and  communal  code,"  conceived  the  idea  of 
inuatoring  an  army  large  enough  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  story  is  told,  and  excellent  orities,  suuh  as  Wallace 
and  many  others  believe  it  true,  that  he  actually  moffe 
ered  3,000,000  men.  They  met  defeat.  Within'  a  year 
this  vast  army  of  soldiers  largely  levied  from  the  common 
ranks,  were  either  dead  or  in  the  hideous  captive  slave 
ptrai 

Simultaneously  with  Xerxes  and  the  human  hyena,  Ap- 
pius Claudius,  there  was  a  portentous  warcloud  gather- 
ing at  old  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  Gelon  was  the  Sicilian 
tyrant.  Hamilco  the  Carthagenian  general  attacked  him 
at  Himera  and  the  combined  forces  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  naval  battles  numbered  moro  than  600,000  men. 

■  Thm  grvftl  city  of  ("or Inlh.  at  that  time  ono  of  the  larveat,  muit  waalihy 
sn4  c-aay  in  tb«  world  mm  ilinml  «.iU>rmlnita>i.  In  tlm  4th  rvnitury  Iwfnr* 
OttWUt  nfwiiil«wl.(inoinh»Ml«ot»;  l..p.  I9.V  II  l»  known  that  Komo  turned 
bar  rami  brutal  uviaiery  ftt,'aintl  It  »inl  In  11.0.  116  aaoked  and  rrdm.nl  11  la 
«aba*  An  a«Tnrl  ww  ciade  at  rrwturation  ami  ll  had  regained  aomawhnt  Iiv 
Faal'a  tl«n*  «Wlt*»  number  of  nin«  |.»»  toelr  ext«t«ni-e  alone  too  Adriatic. 
I  annaWlMed  by  tbee*  Inhuman  cODOjateta.     Several  alao  in  MoxoaQrae. 


elm,  Hrbana  aanonff  atbara,  mi  loat  and  ftrirk-n  irom  tba  mapa  uf  tuo  r«rth 
Ccrtoll.  arfcaae*  the  patrtr.t  c'nrlnlanun.  a  thrifty  and  aiilendld  iil«^».  w*«  »t- 
•aefcad  by  tha  «mquee».  daaitoyod.  and  il»  brilliant  cwllliadoii.lhrlfiy  unluna 
artfth  Uafi/  *0<lng  mom  t^nhlj)  and  rival  MiAliruticim,,  fall  Into  mini,  find  «M 
leal  from  Bcaaxaoeocraphy.  In  fart  it*  vory  alt*  |a  loat ;  .  .  .  ••  Koretort  uod 
l«r  apUrno  KO  meruit  tyorloa  vcrK-hwundon."  Mayrca  ATonvma 
.  la  t.    On'efi. 
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The  viotory  was  with  the  Aryans;  and  the  Semitic*  with  a 
supposed  invincible  Garthagenian  prowess  went  down, 
soon  to  become  a  prey  to  Roman  conquest 

On  that  same  day,  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  sea,  Themis- 
tooles  met  the  vast  naval  forces  of  Persia,  numbering  as 
many,  at  the  renowned  carnage  of  Salamis;  and  the 
Semitics  went  down  by  unknown  thousands,  never  again 
to  rise.  It  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  C. 
480.M 

These  two  great  events  prepared  Borne  with  another 
pretext  for  bloody  work  of  ages.  Laotantius"  Bays  that 
Seneca  divided  Rome  into  periods  of  growth:  infancy 
and  early  eduoation  under  Romulus,  boyhood  under  the 
kings;  under  Tarquin  it  grew  strong  enough  to  burst 
its  bonds  of  slavery  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
When  Rome  had  finished  the  Punic  wars  she  had  become 
fully  adult  But  when  Carthage,  long  her  rival  in  power, 
was  destroyed  she  stretched  out  her  hand  by  land  and 
sea  over  the  whole  world,  until,  having  subdued  all  kings 
and  nations,  the  war  materials  failed  and  she  abused  her 
strength  by  which  she  destroyed  herself."  Thus  with 
Polybius,  Seneca  thought  the  Roman  conquests  were 
the  beginning  of  her  downfall." 

As  few  of  the  cities  and  countries  of  these  times  took 
a  correct  census  of  population  we  can  best  judge  of  their 
population  by  the  armed  forces  they  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  Sybaris  in  Magna  Grtecia,  a  city  which 
in  those  times  had  a  circuit  of  sis  and  a  quarter  English 

la  supposed  ths  foroee  of  Gelon  consisted  of 

'thw  oi  iroAAot  iri«tTo  A«'yw*  ;  .  •  .  .  'Arijti^f 

.   .  uaojia.   vpi?,  «AA'   irolfi6t  ....  0t«*9fft'«f   re 

KiffMaf,  «ai  tictwpiovt  oirAtmc,  «ai  SttfyiAiqr  Ijdtov,  /to*  AiffxtAiovc  to£ 6toi,  sal 
XtAtovt    tx<£* vtorriTat,    sal  &ioxi*.ioik   itnro6p4povt    i^tAevi'   vitsV   rt  IwitrB  rp 
'BAAif****  arpartn4''     m.  T.  A. 

»  Divine  Iml.,  VII..  c.  IS,  Be  Informs  ns  tbst  Seneas  wrote  these  and  many 
other  things  of  great  interest  which  have  been  lost. 

*»  PulybluB,  Hitloriti,  XVIII  ,  S3,  According  to  Polybius.  Rome  began  to 
degenerate  about  H.  0. 1*8,  the  Tear  of  the  sacking  and  Inexcusable  eiUnotlon 
of  the  great  and  prosperous  city  of  Corinth:  Sncwc.  Brit.t  Vol.  XXX  ,  p.  4ST, 
8toddert,  Phil .  On  the  horrors  of  tho  oonqnesta.  Granier  de  Onsagnic,  HitL 
ClaaaOm.,  p.  *88,  says:  .  .  "soulever  lea  esc  laves.  Lea  guerres  continuous* 
avalsnt  nni  par  epulser  la  population  de  la  raoe  Ubre  et  par  donner  a  la  popu- 
lation de  la  race  esclavo  n  no  redouuble  preponderance.'*  And  repeats  the  fol- 
lowing from  Seneca.  De  Clm.,  I.,  c.  24 ;  "In  senatn,  dicta  est,  siiquendo  eonton- 
tla,  utservos  a  liberie  coitus  dlstlnguem.  l>elnde  apparult  quantum  perlou- 
mmlramenerft.  slssrvl  nostri  numerare  no*  creplasent."  Of  course  this  was 
regarding  the  slaves  of  war  taken  captive  In  the  conquests.  But  Polybl  us.  IV., 
81,  An.,  speaking  of  the  tyrant  Nabla,  fifty  or  sixty  ysars  earlier,  talks  of  tho 
downward  tendency  of  Kome:a "  .  .  .  .  s-Afiorotf  4'  ja-aAeitfsv  ■rai«cM»«t  sal 
Ovyai<  wutpor&ntt  W  AovAciaf  wtifM*  jAajtar,  imt  re  NaAt&f  rvAarWOK '  it  t*>  wpL* 
M»  rvfofiu  luiMtm  inx*****  'puKeH  «vn)t,"  «.  r.  A. 


M  Herodotas,  VII ..  168.    It  Is  su. 
bofh  a  land  army  and  a  nary :  "  TcAwk 

\  fit 
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miles"  wu  ablo  to  send  into  tbo  field  against  Croton, 
another  city  not  far  away,  likewiso  destroyed  by  the  con- 
quests, an  army  of  300,000  men.  Croton  had  100,000 
soldiers.  Tnrcnturo  where  Spartnous  c*reer«d  on  his 
memorable!  campaigns,  bud  a  groat  population  at  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans;  for  no  less  than  30- 
000  of  the  bravo  peoplo  wore  taken  prisoners  and  re- 
duced to  shivery-  All  this  region  of  lower  Italy  bad 
been  converted  to  the  practical  socialism  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  appearance  is  that  tbo  peoplo  wero  very  pros- 
perous and  wealthy.  One  section,  with  a  largo  popula- 
tion had  no  slaves  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Croton,  Sybnris  and  many  other  rich  and  flourishing 
places  bad  well-nigh  solved  the  social  problem  when  the 
desolating  wars  of  the  conquests  struck  them  with  the 
blight  of  murder  and  greed,  and  eliminated  them  from 
the  geography  of  tho  earth.  Somewhat  akin  to  the 
Roman  conquests,  and  like  the  truculent  furicB  of  Ser- 
ies and  Hamiko,  occuring  as  it  did  in  the  same  century, 
was  that  uselesa  80  years  conflict  called  the  I'elopon- 
neaian  war.  It  began  its  murderous  ravages  20  years 
after  the  two  epochal  battles  of  Solamis  and  Himera,  and 
raged  30  years,  with  almost  unabated  fury  until  Athens 
waa  overcome.  The  population  of  tho  human  race  was 
being  seriously  threatened  when  Appius  Claudius  tor* 
open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and 
spoiled  all  the  grand  peace-dreams  of  Nunm  and  Tullus 
Hostilius. 

*  Tho  inland  of  Crete  contained  a  Urge  and  thrifty 
population,  from  tbo  days  of  Homer  down  to  these  con- 
quests. Under  Minos,  its  ancient  king,  who  was  es- 
toemod  "tho  wisest  of  legislators  of  antiquity,"  these 
peaceful  people  prospered  in  their  enormous  manufac- 
turing industries  and  their  commerce  with  the  conti- 
nent and  tho  neighboring  islands.    Many  inscriptions 

■  DnWiim  »r«J.o.  Dind.,XX].,  c.t;  atrsbo.  VI  .  t.  406.  ottwr  Urgn  dUr» 
la  tbl»  regies, nur  flouruhlna for  c«imirlt«.  foil.  mr»bo.  v:  ,  ji.  «».  Forth* 
kolMMit  tlTtrtnium.  Llvy.  VI .  U;  ixli,  1«:  "MlblmlnvuiofuU"  rjluny. 
Sal.  «1.  fiaaukf  urt,  IMC,  lotto,  |>p.  74.  7B.T-),  Kor  olh«r  mention  of  tb»  oon- 
tllooii'i  l„  fhii'-'i  •  *»"•*.  lnlt. 

»U«r»U»  flwpyrfet  »nd  C"atmu  .•  W,JUc«.  Jfumtvi  of  Mtrlind,  p.  «, 
firing  hJ*  own  TtlotbU  remvki  on  nUUmnnu  nf  Attn  urua.  VI.,  So.  T)\* 
Uulof  .E^nt  ouly  140  v*li«.  CO  Eng.  Mil™-)  la  otrrnmfrrncr.  bail  ITn.OOO 
Sim  iborUr  ill«  IboM  *»ra  b»r«u  lu  ouwt.  Slr«bo,  VIII.;  I'luUrcb. 
Lye+rf-    *UM»«w.  VI..  ZTS,  took  bumiaablo  <Uu  from  Arlitutl*.  / 
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recently  found  there  show  theui  to  have  been  well  or* 
ganiied.  Tlie  population  wu  reduced  U>  a  few  thousand 
disappointed  and  heart-broken  wanderer*,  and  their 
brilliant  civilization  wunt  down. 

TIjc  government*  instituted  in  the  place  of  those  de- 
stroyed wore  inferior  and  contemptible.  In  lower  Italy 
where  the  socialistic  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  had  for 
ages  prevailed,  the  regimo  of  Rome  caused  a  rentable 
revolution.  In  those  countries  war  had  been  done  away 
with  so  completely  that  when  Pyrrhus  entered  that  re- 
gion with  his  conquering  forces,  he  found  the  innocent, 
peaceful  people  so  unfit  tor  his  savage  and  murderous 
habits  that  he  disbanded  the  socialists  and  their  com- 
munistic code  and  common  table,  and  set  up  the  old 
competitive  mode  of  life  which  in  the  end,  oDly  served 
the  Romans  whom  he  was  fighting.  Their  history  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  of  degeneracy  from  the  lofty  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Socrates,  down  to  a  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
competing  forms. 

Tin-  vhole  episode  sums  up  in  a  recital  of  the  most 
horrible  aerial  of  infamies  the  world  has  known — a  mur- 
ili  rous  and  unprovoked  assault  upon,  and  highway  rob- 
tary  (if,  a  score  of  innocent  peoples,  organized  in  trades 
of  skill,  living  in  intermutual  communities,  having  a  self- 
sustaining  spirit,  without  hospitals,  degrading  charities 
nr  btggsrj  ;  all  working  together  for  mutual  happiness 
and  comfort  We  leave  it  to  Gibbon  to  recount  how 
Rome  proved  incapable  of  profiting  by  these  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  true,  Rome  preserved  the  aged  royalty  and 
the  false  dignity  of  a  slave-baaed  aristocracy;  but  her 
proud  gens  families  degenerated  and  lost  their  foothold 
one  by  one,  her  mighty  conquests  sank  into  murderous 
dvil  wars,  her  republic  fell  to  the  Osnsara;  enormous 
wealth  seized  by  individual  army  officers  from  the  strug- 
gling conquered,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  their  I 
tims,  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  innumerable  slaves 
to  make  millionaires  of  generals  and  stock  jobbers;  and 
\  D.  1  i»3  Rome  was  disgracefully  sold  at  auction  to 
Didius,  the  highest  bidder,  glutted  with  this  thus  gotten 
wealth  of  plunder  and  able  to  bid  a  thousand  dollars  for 
ouch  man  of  the  savage  pnetorian  guard ! 

So  much  for  a  system  which  has  proved  a  failure.  Lei 
•is  see  what  can  be  said  of  the  parallel  system  of  Solo* 
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which  through  tbc«o  vicissitudes  of  carnage  still  lived, 
Htm  on  forever,  and  is  proving  a  modern  success.  The 
Roman  conquest  was  a  colossal  and  desperate  effort  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  the  aged  competitive  system 
which  was  being  undermined  and  attacked  by  the  great 
Solonic  dispensation."  This  law  was  en  graved  into  stone 
or  brazen  tablets,  originally  in  Greek,  a  short  time  after 
Uio  death  of  Amasis,  a  pharaoh  of  Egypt,  having  been 
i-rowed  from  him  by  Solon  on  his  wide  wanderings  in 
ch  of  the  best  practical  methods  of  political  economy, 
and  later  translated  by  a  commission  from  Rome  Rent  to 
Athens  for  thai  purpose.  Its  Latin  paraphrase  was  again 
engraved  and  formed  the  eleventh  of  the  celebrated 
Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.  During  the  first  ages  of  that 
unpardoned  numacre  of  humanity,  the  conquests,  it  was 
McroUy  and  ruthlessly  torn  down  ;  but  so  powerful  were 
the  sanctity  and  religious  scruples  of  the  Jove-worship- 
ing Romans  who  dared  not  exterminate  what  they  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  a  decree  of  that  majestic  god,  that 
there  lingered  several  scrape,  legible,  but  battered  and 
outraged,  which  survived  the  havoc  of  the  conquests  so 
that  we  have  to  this  day  in  the  Digest  of  laws,  immortal, 
sacred,  glorious,  the  foundation  rock  of  Christianity. 
Under  its  guardianship  millions  of  slaves,  the  product  of 
both  seizure,  and  entailment  of  property  upon  prirno- 

Soiture,  were  enfranchised  and  the  poor  without  class 
itinotion  were  made  comfortable,  self-supporting  and 
happy.  The  conquests  appear  to  have  boon  a  desperate 
attempt  to  destroy  this  vast  and  far-extended  Solonic 
dispensation. 

Whether  the  laboring  classes  of  modern  times  are  will- 
ing to  learn  wisdom  by  this  recital  of  long  occult  facte 
remains  a  momentous  question.  We  know  that  the  same 
hatred  of  them  xtill  exists.  Monarch,  president,  capital- 
ist still  views  with  fear  all  attempts  of  labor  to  organize 
on  a  political  basis.  "Avoid  politics"  has  been  their  con- 
stant cry.  Appius  Claudius,  400  years  before  our  era 
said  to  them:  "don'tgo  into  politics."  The  duke  of  Arcos 
told  Maaaniello,  the  revolted  fisherman;  don't  go  into 
politics."  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  lalx>ring  subjects:  "fly 

•To.  oar  alibonMI?  written  opinions  of  lh«  failure  of  lb*  ooromUcr. 
mua  r  lb*  vorM.  •«•  tfuun  IfUtadn;  Uio  Vol.  I.,  pp.  4M,  Ml.  f.78,  mo 
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\utkltru."  fcuw#Jj»,  to*  Bfcookrys  adJlcr,  imploringly 
■n1viiH«l  U»v  «iik*K  tt  tiki*  book :  "don't  go  into  politiar 
■id  It  .nl  \ou*  peopiw  into  that  Mind  sad  dangerous  in- 

lutu.-tliou." 

I  Jul.  Uio  i-buMl'tous-of  money,  inheritanca  and  prurient 

,»vwl  'v%l  ne.  uo  Uvture  on  bow  those  noble  fathers: 

-k-k-it,  <4k<  %WWl  oj£  iiM  sev«tu  wist  man,  Jf tan*  the  in- 

»'HH*M*hie  l*»us^  tt*l  *o**e»  the  father  of  an  undying 

tsk.  'Uewubed  Uw  *o«*e  t'muvhiae  upon  their  laws  of 

,t»viUUMUU    '>*he  "uUttn  "»!>—  h**  norar  fajladj  it  can 

>i\»»»»  i'«ili   uij  .'•"•    u;uw  -i*wit  oi  it*  modern  success 

»»»•    «wv    *u  '•*•«>   'iiutd  :iuihou*tres  growing  op  oat  of 

V  vv'x  •  -u  lun^e."  -^ua  »uud  the  unmoral  reakmgs  of  pelf, 

•Is-  \«£*t>\I*£v  >''  »  .ouipetttory  Jiriliation.  the  subor- 

•liliv.i    >t   •vcriMut  ovidenoe,  the  bribery  of  polttaVinne, 

<  !s-  <<UMi£  ol  tvi  runted  youth  to  wealth  mid  power,  this 

'.-Miio!  le*vi   !»  threatsningiy  used  id  enlarge  Branding 

.•  iniiv,  'mi.  ilo  the  press,  ana  ta  insidiously  pxeparin^  to 

.,.>»'»  -<(i>ko  the  workman  Juwn.  tearing  ms  aodaham 

■<i>l  *«in  toting  union*.     The  dangerous  old  weapon  far 

iifiv  future  use  against   him  is  again.  a»  in  the 

•f  Uio  | "let,  the  murderous  """^'"g  army 
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Most  Ancient  and  Enormous  of  all  Strikes  and  Labor  Rebellions 
— One  Million  Involved — The  Exodus — Comparison  with 
Kunus  and  Spartacus—  Stinging  Lash  of  the  Slave  Drivers 
upon  the  Back*  of  an  Innocent  and  Knterpridng  People — 
Strange  Story  of  the  Struw  ami  Ktuhr.li-  — Unreasonable  De- 
mand of  a  King  Squecxinff  Them  beyond  I'ndnrancn — Ki - 
bellion  against  it  of  the  Mildest  Nature— Struck  Work  and 
Rao  Away—  Pharaoh  and  his  Military  Hosts  in  Hot  Pursuit 
—Almost  Incredible  Providential  Rescue— Red  Sea  Opens 
and  lays  bare  a  Path  for  the  Hebrews  but  Flows  baok  and 
Engulfs  the  Pursuers — Discovery  of  a  Mummy  of  8ame 
Pharaoh  Canting  Doubt — Number  of  the  thus  Emancipated 
(riven  in  Exact  Figures — Reflection  00  the  Prodi'-ious  Mag- 
nitude and  Effects  of  this  Strike — Law  of  Moses  the  direct 
Result  of  it — Proof  that  Violent  Resistance  is  Productive 
of  Good— World  of  Labor  Forced  to  Bow  in  Reverence  and 
Respect  to  Moses  and  the  Jews. 

Is  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  aa  plainly  expressed, ' 
only  the  great  Arion  races,  including  the  population!  of 
Europe  could  be  considered.  The  scheme  included  ten 
important  strikes  and  bloody  insurrections  known  among 
the  working  people  of  antiquity,  leaving  for  a  future  vol- 
ume an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  Semitic  and 
more  eastern  peoples.  A  skeleton  of  the  great  trade  or- 
ganizations was  also  given. 

Among  the  labor  turmoils  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
mention  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  strike  and  f  ugi- 

«  Vai.  I_  p.  MS.  Antimt  Mn 
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tive  slave  episode  on  record,  namely,  the  Exodus,  or  es- 
cape of  the  Hebrew  families  from  the  galling  slavery  to 
which  they  were  condemned  by  slaveholders  of  Egypt' 
Id  writing  the  history  of  labor  one  is  often  questioned 
regarding  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  events,  and 
the  names  given  them.  We  have  ooldly  and  steadfastly 
persisted  in  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
great  wars  by  the  gladiator  Spartacua,  whioh,  the  escape 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  slavery  alone  excepted,  was 
the  hugest  on  record  and  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  mankind,  we  designated  a  well  de- 
fined labor  strike.  It  was  A  bold  venture.  But  the 
Tenture  has  beon  thoroughly  approved  by  the  public  If, 
then,  the  stoppage  of  work  by  the  Israelites  under  the 
aggravating  circumstances  we  are  going  to  recount,  was 
a  Historical  affair  of  any  kind  it  was  that  of  a  genuine 
•trike. 

The  grievances  causing  the  strike  undertaken  by  the 
Hebrew  race  was  the  almost  indescribable  cruelty  of 
that  Pharaoh  and  bis  creatures  in  refusing  them  a  mild 
petition  made  to  the  monarch,  by  two  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
for  permission  to  go  to  some  wooded  retreat  where  they 
could  celebrate  in  honor  of  Jehovah,  according  to  their 
beloved  custom.  The  petition  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
mild,  courteous  and  reasonable  one.  Moses  and  Ins 
brother  Aaron  were  the  delegates.  The  king  granted 
them  an  interview,  but  evidently  with  much  haughtiness 
and  condescension.  When  they  respectfully  presented 
to  him  their  plea  on  behalf  of  great  nnmbers  of  poor 
and  kindly  despoeed  people,  jaded  to  the  last  stage  of 
deprivation,  bad  food*  and  overwork,  he  bluffed  them 
with  the  usual  mannerless  guffaw  and  disdain  in  the 
same  insulting  and  exasperating  manner  as  it  is  done 

lOa  Uw  datea  of  llil*  erent  there  b  *  dbagrrement  of  authoritlee.  aato 
■  hMWitixmirwJ  In  Ilia  biter  pnrt  of  Urn  litn  or  >m1t  In  tba  IM&osBMIJ 
befora  CbrtjI.  Tbv  Ammt-m^ftlop"tni  puMlebea  a rarefnllT  written  article  on 
"Sekrat,"  wblcb  ooma/iua  thr  following  voids:  .  .  nor  of  their  etodue, 
wbUb,  according  to  aowe  uf  ihu  mo.U-rlobriilccl  Ktijrptologlcal  crluea,  Wilkin- 
•on.  Huneon.  Lspaloa,  alo  ,  took  place  In  tiie  bat  nuartar  of  thr  lith  r«.ntury 
B.C.  while  accordion  to  dlaliii'-'t  blblloal  paaeaiioa,  I.,  ATiaai.  •!..  l.lt  in  net  bare 
kt|i|»na.l  parly  In  Iba  1Mb."  It  b  dated  at  Is  0.  MM  In  M»y«r»  ATmaarmluiu 
X«-jjl.«f,  la  rerbo  "  /wfaa,"  ml  t  .  ami  tba  origin  of  tba  nation,  U.  C  WOO,  or  at 
total.  luprtiulUTaribtani-r  under  Abraham. 

>  <larh.-(  ni.lun,.  rl cm  and  aeurt  uTpaaa,  warn  Ibn  focd  aead  br  the  KfTptlaej 
alaraa.  SaaL.p.  M6.  libera  llerodolui  KWn-jw,  IV,  1"  q  no  Cad  firing  the  •tatte- 
"lot  food  eonauinption  tad  ooMa  for  abroa  «bo  built  UM  Egrptlaa  I 
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to-day.  But  Moses  was  not  a  man  to  bo  turned  down  no 
He  mildly  insisted  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen, 
vrbat  was  the  answer  he  got  from  tlio  magnuti 
"  Wherefore  do  ye  lead  the  people  from  thr-ir  work  f  Get 
you  unto  yonr  burd< -a*."  "  And  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  same  day  the  taak  masters  of  the  people,  urul  their 
officers,  saying.  'Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick,  as  heretofore.  Let  them  go  and  gs> 
straw  for  themselves.""  The  pettv  taskmasters  or  slaw 
driTera— and  we  cannot  understand  this  to  mean  Hcl'i 
overseers,  but  rather  Egyptian  hirelings  or  government 
appointees,  who  were  heartless  ia  their  pride  of  petty 
uwer — then  drove  these  poor  people  into  the  desperate 
of  furnishing  themselves  with  a  commodity  necee- 
for  making  brick.  Of  course  the  making  of  brii  k 
i  straw  as  n  material  to  cause  the  earth  and  plaster 
i  adhere  until  placed  in  the  kiln  is  a  very  natural  thing, 
where  the  bricks  are  burnt  or  dried  in  the 
.operating  in  tropical  regions  as  a  brickkiln.  We 
.  i  suspicious  that  in  order  to  moke  this  more  difficult 
to  do,  the  Egyptian  workmen  against  whom  these  Sem- 
itic slaves  were  competing,  took  care  to  gather  away  as 
much  of  the  straw  as  possible  so  that  to  obtain  it  was 
an  impossibility;  for  we  are  told  in  the  same  chapter 
that  they  had  to  ransack  the  country  in  quest  of  stubble, 
an  inferior  commodity,  answering  the  same  purpe 
The  Bible  language  crowds  it  into  few  words:  "  Let 
there  be  more  work  laid  upon  the  men  that  they  may 
labour  therein." 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  mo.it  cruel  and  barbarous 
mode  of  tyranny.  The  spirit  of  the  brute  rebels  aga< 
such  realistic  spectacles  of  impudent  and  recreant  power. 
It  was  too  much  for  the  manhood  of  the  Hebrew  to 
brook.*  He  called  the  aid  of  the  great  Father  to  solan- 
him  in  bia  innocence.  He  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
treatment  so  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  aud 
»en  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  the  brutal  slave  eoaV 
He  rebelled  and  invoked  tho  protection  of  his  tutelary 
divinity  in  whose  gracious  embraces  all  those  credul 

Mga  of  Ui9  ancient  lowly   believed  and  supplicated 
themselves-     Nothing  could  bo  more  natural. 

'  Kw&u.x..  i     The  tftb  cfctttor  raaUise  e  complete  Kooant.  fivlag  mm? 


:*< 
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The  Book  of  Books  now  recounts  and  expects  us  to 
before  a  long  list  of  impossible  things  whether  we  will 
or  not,  about  the  descent  upon  earth  of  the  mighty  Jeh- 
ovah, the  scourge  of  frogs,  the  pestilential  waters,  the 
murrain  that  infected  the  cattle  of  Pharaoh  and  left  un- 
scathed the  herds  of  the  Hebrews;4  the  pillar  of  clouds 
by  day  and  the  streams  of  fire  by  night;  the  opening  of 
|M  waters  of  the  sea  to  let  them  safely  pass  to  a  land  of 
freedom  and  the  closing  of  the  frowning  chasm  upon 
tho  chasing  Egyptian  host,  and  its  extermination.* 

Thin  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  strike  in  enormous 
proportions.  The  demand  of  the  unreasonable  tyrant 
that  thiiy  should  continue  the  manufacture  without  pay, 
ss  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  part  of  tho  ma- 
terials, was  a  piece  of  heathenism  so  moan  and  rapacious 
as  to  tax  our  belief.  Yet  even  now  a  spirit  of  hatred  ex- 
ists among  the  drivers  of  those  who  labor,  which  often 
exhibits  itwlf  to  be  as  venomous  and  uncompromising. 
The  Israelites  could  not  possibly  comply  with  such  an 
outrageous  order;  for  it  required  that  they  should  make 
as  many  bricks  as  before;  and  a  clause  in  the  sacred 
history  shows  that  a  suspension  of  the  burdensome 
task  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  actually  scoured 
Egypt  in  search  of  straw  and  stubble  wherewith  to  com- 
ply with  this  cruel  and  ferocious  edict.  When  the  stub- 
born monarch  had  shown  by  his  revengeful  spirit  that 
no  concessions  could  be  expected,  no  lenity  given,  and 
all  hope  of  escape  was  lost,  they  struck  work  in  a  vast 
mass  amounting  in  all  to  considerably  more  than  half  a 
million.' 


...  jSM.«h*uUn  rot.  »**  IX 

<  • . :i  tuartpdo*  hi*  boas  netatly  foaod  abowtac  tb»i  Pharaoh  hlmaalf  did 
BM  J*rt«a .  or  If  h»  n*  drewaod  fca  bodj  wu  ndrorf.  W*  wn%  utMi  to 
v<  13 1  •lamia*  ihlt  tattoo*  tot  fir.>ur*»!r*«_  hot  *>  quot*  a  kCMafroca  oo* 
-  tejWuUU.lia  an  «o««r-l  br  tb*  Brill*  School  of  XrehaAofr.  *ad 
■bo  *Mbl  tbHT  aoroqnU  of  mxTj  Important  diKorrrr  to  *.o«loa  fatpabaca- 
Uoa.  Ih*  Cairo  loUor  appear**  aac  Mh.  IWI.  in  th*  Uadea  (lac*  and  i*  a* 
rotto*-:  .       ._  _   . 

loond  la 


I»»*a»»dla<»T»T»dalD*trdtl**ar,a**r  T**o*.  lot. 
1>61.  talrtj-oln*  a»«»ail«>  of  royal  «nd  prUaUr  p*™"*****-  Aa>.<Mtt»ra 
Xfaaf  Raaitm  II  .  lb*  third  kits  of  tho  i»lh  J.Toa.lr.  aaj  UM  rtr : 
•OO.ort**J««Mh<*|.i.<.iT  Uu  r*rr  .imp  that  h*  *aoald  t>*  b*r*  am 
*o»n.l<rofo<b*r  impi  Ira*  bad  b»*a  Io«t  in  lb*  R*l  8ta.  The  musiay  t* 
•rtppad  la  ra**cotorai  and  r*Ilo«  Ua*0.  of  a  Witara  door  than  to*  flaoat  la . 
dUa  •aotfra,  opoa  «Uch  u«  atnva  Lola*  So*M*.  tt  u  to  a  mm  of  paraKl 
pnarrtathM. 

I  .v..k«r>  I..  «*;  -  Rv*n  all  Ui»t  w*r*  ooaibarod.  rm  *U  haadrod  thou- 
sand u4  tart*  thoooad  asd  Or*  haodnd  anJ  an,  j  -  la.  •oVWO. 
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It  ia  difficult  for  the  finite  mind  to  compass  the  poaiai- 
bflity  of  a  huge  and  peaceful  escape  from  armed  hosts 
of  a'wealthy  and  populous  country,  controlled  by  a  great 
and  frowning  king  whose  countless  warriors,  armed  with 
gleaming  spears  and  dagger*,  with  fiendish  yells  of  ven- 
geance, raging  in  purwuit,  without  feeling  a  aubmiaaive- 
ness  to  an  awful  omnipotence,  and  collapsing  back  to  a 
credulous  avowal  that  the  power  which  rescued  them 
was  that  of  God.  True,  the  birth  of  science,  still  but  a 
tottering  infant,  wraps  the  mind  with  doubt  and  we  waft 
into  a  vortex  of  incredulity,  while  university  students 
too  narrow  to  probe,  lecture  around  us  and  explode  em- 
piric thunders,  flourishing  as  b  certitude  things  wir.dily 
expressed  and  not  made  positive,  haggling  up  the  con- 
clusion that  no  God  exists;  that  no  miracle  visits  earth; 
that  nothing  unexplainable  ever  yet  guided  the  hand  of 
man;  that  all  the  stories  of  traditionists  having  done  so, 
were  trapB  to  inveigle  the  silly,  and  sweeten  tho  bait  to 
capture  and  to  devour  the  flesh  of  fools.  Be  it  ao.  We 
are  not  discussing  this.  We  are  talking  of  the  strike 
from  work,  of  near  a  million  workmen  and  their  safe  con- 
Toy  by  some  superhuman  hand,  some  guidance  as  of  a 
wonder-god,  and  of  the  foundering  of  hosta  of  savage 
and  h vena-like  pursuers  who  become  engulfed,  while  the 
innocent  fugitives  eai-ape  to  a  dry  land  of  safety — a  story 
that  has  come  credibly  down  to  us  in  the  histories  and 
the  traditions  of  a  dozen  tongues.* 

Strikes  are  energetically  described  to  us  as  an  eco- 
nomic failure,  an  all  round  disaster  both  to  employers 
and  workmen  wherever  they  occur.  Did  this  strike  turn 
out  a  disaster  to  the  Hebrew  race  ?  On  the  contrary. 
The  very  flrat  result  from  it  was  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  Moaea,  which  for  the  poos  *M  tho  best  and  wisest 
ever  written  until  the  time  of  Solon.  By  following  the 
same  aacred  record  we  ahull  find  Moaea  pioneering  his 
immense  family  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  they 

trerUwwtmi.UgTOi..  Ir.ilitloti.in.)  hl.loctf.  nfthU  r*"P>'  <h"  •"*  *» 
tMr  o»n.  a-tiKh  la  to  D  tha  old  TaaUmrot  auit  •!triw«rd>.  tbclr 

Otmtuii!  II, •  1  aland  ceauixa  mot*  celnla.  1n«  ,*»Myiciwj  01  iL«  Jem  vj 
FU«io«  Juvpb'.i.  orriiln  dunc«  ti.«  lu:  ii><-miia  ol  ll.e  sr»l  century  of  U* 
Cnitaiun  •'».  ■•  a*  o»:»iWiiww  nj  Malruomd-a  and  a  |ft*t  number  of  mod- 
em uutir.alla  *nd  KimrueliUWn       A  I>«w    ml  untuilljlil  HiilM  *f  Jovial  haa- 


tory  la  now  cropping  out  Irmn  tha  lumjrfiMi  «ii.  i.  ili  batag  gatharad  from 
•varr  lis*  wcirMly  ranattted  Vy  Uw  unronquarahlo  cod  lo  moat  rtayacta 
aoaMieUolandTaluMa  peopla.  and  tbaa«  ltitcripitune. 
ftoUUaf  boteorrefcotataj  and  vanrr  luo  vriltaa  tuiorj. 
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rested  from  their  fatiguing  toils.  The  great  deliverer 
and  statesman  himself,  ascended  the  mountain  and  there 
upon  tablets.*  iu  an  almost  exactly  similar  manner  sa 
they  afterwards  chiseled  the  tables  of  Solon's  law  at  Ath- 
ens, and  of  the  decemvirs  at  Rome,  the  Hebrew  statesman 
and  labor  leader  or  lord,  chiseled  with  his  own  or  some 
important  hand  the  celebrated  statute  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  with  our  history  of  the 
Semitic  side  of  the  ancient  lowly  with  the  profoundeat 
respect  for  the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  true  it  was  a  dis- 
peusation  of  slavery ;  but  in  those  remote  agea  this  was 
an  all- prevailing  institution,  even  considered  just  and  in- 
dispensable by  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  themselves. 
There  is  a  vein  of  feeling  and  kindness  pervading  the 
Mosaic  law/'  It  was  a  code  too  competitive  and  too 
faulty,  however,  to  pioneer  humanity  into  anything  like 
a  perfect  ar.d  successful  political  economy  where  no  hun- 
ger, inequality,  or  slavery  could  exist :  but  it  was  a  mag- 
nincent  forerunner  of  socialism  already  hrmly  begun 
and  to  our  certain  knowledge.  legalized  some  eight 
hundred  years  after  Moms  nourished.  This  socialism,  of 
which  the  great  law  of  Moses  was  the  forerunner,  is  to 
be  for  the  most  part  our  theme  of  investigation  in  this 
wort 

That  the  law  of  Mom*  originated  15  a  strike  of  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  in  Kgyps  na  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deny.  That  strike,  and  the'  rebellion  of  the 
Semitic  family  of  mankind.  :h*u.  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  direction  of  a-viahsrs  w:r.-..-h  was  W  re-leem  the 
world;  and  a  foothold  of  tie  law.  in  srete  of  the  chronic 
baaed  of  s  murder  .-us  competitive  system  which  has 
proved  a  failure.  »  r>.-w  sw<n  s.-ce  ar.i  m.re  legibly  im- 
impriutvd  as  w*  *cu.l*  ::  :n  .»  «c<ad:a*t  growth  and 
powerful  rv\:uoo-a.Vial  Jgynmsati.'c  al*.  :iw  the  eulight- 
si  v.wsl. 


•  B4W4  *>£   J»   iHrt  fc*£  I   «*  .'    tf  .-V    ihrwr     It'll-.         ^1.--n  w.   ft   A*     *S'i  Xm- 

»  v-l.vft   .  ***•»  «~ -*m     *•*     >•-■.    ti  v**-    -p»r.i  :i*o.  '      Via 

itmt»+.  l*t    M.I.    :••.  t-»      »|...  ".   •- :    »-■■»    ...-..:  :.**  »h»  -_lu  «vr-a>  !£aa 
v !»i^.i.ii»-.«»-va.-»  .1  j*l  *«  ..'  V  w»  «*.  :     nj.  *f-4l     Ttctb* 


CHAPTER  III. 


MORE  STRIKES  IN 
EGYPT. 

STORY  TOLD  IN  H1EROGLYPH& 

HotiM  not  the  only  Egyptian  Striker*— Three  Thousand  Tew 
ago— Unions  on  Public  Work  at  that  Time— Pharaoh  as  a 
Merciless  Employer — Starring  the  Men — It  wu  not  long 
aft«r  the  Exodus — Birthplace  of  Free  Masonry — Practice  of 
Engraving  Records  on  Stone — Queer  Strike  in  Asia  Minor — 
An  Iaaetrption  Tolls  of  a  Mighty  Strike  of  Bakers  in  Mag- 
nesia a  Semitic  City — All  Told  out  on  the  Stono—  No  other 
Account  of  it  Known— Great  Disturbance — Cut  off  tho  Sup- 

£ly  of  Bread — A  Bread  Famine — Intervention  of  tho  Oity 
ouncil — Strikers  Arrested — Their  Union  Broken  up  and  itt 
Member*  Forced  to  Furnish  Bread  without  a  Trade  Union- 
Powerful  Proof  that  ibey  were  under  Government  Employ 
— Great  Union  of  the  Musicians — A  historio  Proof  that  they 
were  Employed  by  Governments — Music  treated  as  a  Trade 
— Story  of  an  IinporiantStrikeof  these  Artists — Three  Cent- 
uries before  Christ — Like  Moses  and  his  Hebrews  they 
Struck  Work  by  Running  Away — How  they  were  Caught — 
Tbcy  Ultimately  Won— Full  Quotations  from  Livy — Power 
of  tiie  Lord  of  their  Union — Marching  off  under  their  Old 
Red  Flag— The  Way  the  Politicians  Outwitted  Them— Yet 
Tbey  Accomplished  their  Purpose— All  under  Guise  of  Re- 
ligion though  they  Cared  Only  for  their  Bread  and  Comforts 
— Admitted  a  Pure  Strike  by  All  Commentators. 

The  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
Semitic  Egypt,  to  strike  and  protest  against  the  severity 
of  masters  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews  who 
had  been  reduced  from  peaceful  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
slavery.  There  is  an  inscription,  not  lung  ago  made 
known  by  Maapero,  showing  another  important  strike  of 
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workmen  who  worn  ongngod  ou  the  pyramids  in  those 
day*  of  tliunklcKH  drudgery. 

'Vim  Kgyptologist  relates  that  more  than  3000  years 
ago  a  ^ront  aiul  winning  strike  of  the  masons  working 
on  public,  works,  occurred.  It  appears  that  in  Egypt, 
under  (.ho  phnrnonio  dynasty,  the  skilled  artisans  were 
organised  and  (hat.  like  Uie  Romans  with  their  collegium 
and  Iho  1 1  rooks  with  their  crauos,  they  were  employed 
u  1  v .11 1  ho  ii v ililio  works.  Those  were  slaTes  and  prove  the 
truth  of  their  inscriptions  assuring  as  that  slaTes  were 
orgAHi.'cd.  Hut  oven  admitting  that  this  coveted  govern- 
ment employment  was  totter  than  that  to  be  obtained 
ouUido,  winch,  so  far  as  wo  have  investigated  this  sub- 
jevt,  is  always  tho  ease,  still  nothing  but  a  scanty  pittance 
«as  given  and  tho  men  had  grievances  amounting  to 
starvation  as  is  shown  mth-.s  inscription. 

M  Maspotw  *h«v  atth  Ins  colleagues  was  engaged  in 
digging  up  ar.d  devvplitriv.it  tho  picture  writings  and 
htetog\yph;cs  scraw'ed  ca  the  n'.asozry  of  temple*,  pyra- 
mids and  sph?  •.■•\o*.  found  a:;  acvuUJ  of  a  pure  strike 
of  the  inascv.*  iVv.dev.sed  av.d  r*v..i«*d  ttlo  Fv.gbah 
it  guv*  t>.e  (.£»»*:«$  cars .*•••.*  iuf.-rv.  su.-u  : 

"Ou  the  \*'X£\  ii  t>.c  X&.-S&.  v.-.u.wr*  as  vork  on  the 
leaa^vek  tu*>.ed  ov.i»  ar.d  *»:  d.-«»v.  NV.ai  tie  chapel  ei- 
vifcMWttUg:  "\W  are  hsw^rj  .  av.d  ti*r*  *vs  yes  <ic-t*en 
d»v»  WKw  t^e  »e\t  ?<*«-<£*«  '  7%*y  *va*l  a."s  «"3sk 
HWta  lie*  ii*g  agvoed  :.•  >*.*:  ,.:.-.:'.v.::-.icra     Two 

£m latw* r&ss-av^  «-.-% :  so  J---  liv.-.v;  ci.-ci»i»- 
i  gv»e*  fc>  »iw  v.-**.vr.>  >*;  .-..•  -.  :•*  M9MB1&  day 
tiny  Mwk agau*.  v>s  .-".*  nt'tr'-MXH.  a=d  *cci-e«ii2 
>Aevx<tt&w\  »W  nt&Nvd  ..•  »v.-i  ."*.'  :■*  r-.wew-rsi  day 
•kiiv  feci*  V.VMT  **-:-  -huims  a  **.-*  »J  .:*  p: «•»«•.•«  *  pal- 
%*»  a»l  *•*->  $sns  :j..- -  A*  r..v:os '  f  w  iSM&jtx  ssue 
*>a?»ee.ase  afro  too**  :.-  !•»•-.  *\fi«  swaa^*  j»  •  aat 

CW  v«    •.Will  i  .1     *     .WW     v..".i-j     V!.d     .XXiT—JC 
**»*»  srtsi-  SJ<<  J.V.V'.*..    .!•*  '.-4  •«-•:  *>»   "VWI  S^Tt     ?«VCT 

'MilNwK'i'i  ^  ■*•"  •'«  y»«.c».;i.:  .«  -■:»«.  j<.>«  itiSKisia  ioz 
"i**:,*«tO»>  iwof  u..v..>  wi-  i»  r\  »-.  "•  vswauc  a3  SLU 
•"■^  Sj$»»  ^  s"       •  *'■  *    .■»-•*»"•'    AVu.,aAd      *a>£   a* 

•  tt>W;.ii  ii  si«*  sAsvV  »."■  «-i  "ivv   .-»  r->v ■msa. ■*.""  ttii. 

*  siim.  iMA^  j*».m  •-•    tw    «*-u..>i/--;u.->.-hj,i  j^ttennse* 
t|  $MMn.m  <HWN)->'H     *    .rvi:v*  ."»    aw    use 
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art  of  brick-making  at  Nineveh,  and  probing  the  antiquity 
of  pyramids  and  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  thoy  strike 
at  the  fountain  head  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  the  masonic 
art  stretching  bock  beyond  the  dawn  of  rtoordi  il  history, 
where  freemasonry  must  have  had  its  birth,  its  imperish- 
able organization  and  its  abiding  plan:. 

Innumerable  inscriptions  collected  from  every  corner 
of  the  ancient  world,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Greene,  Sicily 
and  Etruria  are  being  gathered  into  the  museum*.  They 
bring  proof  that  of  all  tlm  ancient  trades,  this  of  the  ma- 
sons enjoyed  primitively  the  highest  organization,  inde- 
Sindenco  and  enlightened  power.  Amasis,  according  to 
erodota*,'  required  Unit  workmen  should  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  bow  thoy  got  their  bring  on  pain  of 
death,  and  they  hnd  to  be  organized  to  do  it  Thus  it 
is  impossible  to  immagine  that  the  masons  engaged  at 
starvation  wages  upon  the  temple  where  this  strike  oc- 
curred, were  not  among  tho  organized  groups. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyph*  are  furnishing  othtf  strike 
records.  There  was  a  pmotioo  among  the  Semitic  as 
well  aa  the  Aryan  peoples,  of  engraving  upon  stones 
some  record  of  important  events.  This  habit  which  is 
now  known  to  have  been  compulsory  in  many  states, 
especially  prevalent  among  the  ancient  labor  unions;  and 
through  it  w«  now  derive  most  of  the  valuable  informs* 
tion  for  their  history. 

One  such  stone  has  recently  l*>en  found  in  Syria,  like- 
wise a  Semitic  province.  It  shows  a  strike  of  tfio  bakers 
of  Magnesia,  on  the  river  Meander;  and  because  the 
brief  inscription  which  records  it,  docs  not  explain  tho 
story  of  the  grievance  it  is  used  by  writers  adversely, 
as  if  to  prove  that  the  labor  element  in  those  times  was 
lawless  and  dangerous. 

But  let  us  relate  this  interesting  story.  Tho  account, 
so  far  as  we  have  it  in  monumental  testimony,  shows 
that  at  a  far  off  date,  nobody  knows  when,  but  evidently 
centuries  before  our  era  began,  the  bakers  in  the  old 

«  #•«>-*.'.  irJ.  S-*  I..JB*.  not*  W  ouotitij  PluUrrh.  .vdon,  ,bn-rtn(  th.t 
rnelMllon  about  9ft)  or  10.O  rwri  h-roi*  Qanft  vu  <-oropnlsory  la  Egfj't- 
Th»  wit<h©!  Ilorudotun  on  th»  orlirlu  01  lliu  l>w  of  Solon.    Evttrpt.  ITT,  an 

*#  f Olio**     "  r4|l>r  ft   A.y.'rr.oi#»  fi),-2«  'Xfiturn    »#ri  A  4«ra-rn)aac*  ii»ol»».  , 
*•••<   tfarov  Ty  »«l**p*p  ••►■«•    T,,-i    A>^v-ft«#»'.    Jot*  fl. «»"-'».    nn  It  >oi*ukt« 

tmttmv  i(   A.yv»i»w  touro*  rt»  ronor  'A&nr»>"*>  Mi"'  «W  t««i#o»  it  aid  ifiurf* 
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cities,  Magnesia  and  Pnros,  who  were  organized  under 
the  law  of  Solon,  on  account  of  some  grievance  not  de- 
fined, •  track  work  and  refused  to  bake  and  bring  to  the 
regular  market  the  usual  supply  of  bread.'  The  author- 
ities of  the  city,  in  ail  probability  tho  city  council  which 
resembled  a  board  of  aldermen,  being  notified  of  the 
disturbance,  convoked  an  extra  se*xion,  and  the  agora- 
nvmo»  or  clerk  of  the  public  works,  as  was  later  the  case 
at  Ephesus,  when  Demetrius  rebelled  against  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  delivered  a  speech  to  tho  people  protesting 
against  the  strike;  and  tho  whole  thing  resulted  in  the 
ringleaders  of  the  strikers  being  arrested,  their  trade 
organization  being  temporarily  if  not  permanently  sup- 
pressed, and  the  bakers  being  compelled  by  force  to  fur- 

•o.  l  a.  tr«  ..  it*  vol  t,  it*  iot«i. 

tMiuii  Kouui; 

Pwi  Id  «xr«.  aunaor  ollm  mute  bantu;  eoas  ecmmaculro  od.  Tntae- 
•rblM  C«am.  *c«4.  Btwi.itwi  pbikw  «  pMtoL  »  l«u.  p  9W-*»J  *t 
a  ui.uU.  mm  kJilii*  ml,  Utaacrapbie*-    Id  risttn  (twti  Uunh  teant, 

1  lap*  ItX  KWn  mt :  pr»«ar*a  loraratt*  Jow.nl  «*.  <«-«»,  «4 «,  ast* 


nnn  uMlsum.  sad*  aiLarajr,  Ibl  ucudm,  mctaxjuo  lapiA  est  m.  »,  tjnar* 
1W  aaqoot  lltwca  lutim  iLaldu  «iUut.  sum  lataen  raprwMtUTi  Istagras. 
Ya.  «  EIlArrAEA  on,  Mt  ID  Uboto  TblcncbU,  a*d  feftuau.  bob  in  mmon. 


0  *1^«  ar  iv,fw>  «•! 


■ 
Jf 


caraarrajrtf    r«    *au    iw'    4*xovrtK     roav>ov    rir 

tt«A«r«rv4.  c«r  ?«««,  arvAfAa)*  «i«rrc)«Aahrr>AC,  itm  A  *iH«H  «r  rvtr^afo 

**a)«A4i'« '»va>yf  ^pw'Xf  A'a-ta,!  «ai  AAa>»ru,a.  —,  »{.arr«r.>,a  as]  atrA  ra'arroac, 
•taW  Tl  rir  «.o*i*AV  ip>«(c*f»«  aai  rir  ^w*w»ln,r  att-rorf  »«f  p^SAr,,*** 
Afucaarrau  r*v>Ar-r.(rrf  JfuayiC^  **r*  ▼•»*  **»ovt  TAvt  air»'  »»^  •••tt.V, 
•AAA  AAl  CA  r>)Ar  AAaMVAAtfau.  AS**.  U  AB*3t&At«t  rA^f  J*>«^«^«V«.,  to, 
«.•#***-  «'rtv  A-r^t.  rwr  r«  •***•  r»»  «•»*  »*r  »AA*r  rt)P  ,«At>n>*» 
rnairAritr  a'rairjaraTA.  r«r«ric^ia,  orA«  Miar  Arenraaa^att,  acAAAirda  la) 
rpArraav  rot<  r,  rAwota  sal  ry  taa  fliov  i»r.o-T?c«>n  km  r»U  ifjftiti  mU 
Kf4<*  A**  *h*  a'rtMM^M'  trail  A$r  «**  A  A^M**  «>«4»tTA4  cAf  *«r«a*t'anr« 
»i*Ai     ' 


•  r«ra»Ma>r  r«%f    wpnAijifroii  r/AAi  errA*  rjj  aV-*«»t m*a-.    *rA^r|    Ti'|» 
At&Ai^au     i«a<H«ai      fc.Uov     Aqaaarrpaov     «ai      crrr4*iaWau      aiTAr     iavaw 


4.-. 


BJ 


«rra>A*«  "*•  Ml  ***a>«A*»P  AtVrr^f  Iaaaaa  «au  aiAoT^iiac,  If  J.t>-r  fca.fsJi« 

Atai  rAr  l^vor,  «aM  i»«tw,iK  Tor  j  rtt«it»y  A*A»»»»'ta»  ria-  itt^iu*,  *aMY«FAMa> 
r»»  aiyvr*.  AifAoiiKTau  rAC  «(Tt«c,  A,'  Ac  «Vrt^A««*«F  avirrba'  A  d^aiAT,  n<  ta 
Ar«y«««uff«wf  rtv  arrra>A>Av  •■iM'^T't'i**'  jeif  ialvorraif  a'a)'  *W  i»  wahvfor 
AtArvAM  f«  a,»Y#A»  •>•,«.  »rr».>ir  At  m]  A.f.o^M  a'».  »,«»■  f Ai<  TtaiaUf 
rauf  aV^t^oiicraiiC  ti  T«rpi  «vtou  ia>^  «vx«^«tfvr<»'  »y  Aq^Vl(  «A  to  «p>\l^«tf 
rA  «If  rV  AUja-A    arau    n>VB  ^rA4*Aia*    rrj<    aWpVf    *"ff*i»    fivror     ovwf    ot* 

•  -<  4  ••••A  #»f«*»»i**F.»*<>»  »«*«*n  "I*  T*^i-arrqy  «,  ti  Ay«pA»AH«r  •* 
AW  #an'»-Tral    avroif  MlA^a*  BA«tova«  •-»•  AMrPWainaa-,  i«l  rA  ;,«M«  «rAypa^a>Av 

•  if  arnjAqr  AadlrifV  arrarff)  r«a>A  rV  fiaArai.  »ViM'A»7«»T»«t  ArftA.^Ar,  (aAuf 
AAArvTAArfAa, 

AiAeropoi,  'TA*(—  »p  SavAj  »»l  »»  *4>"r.  tinirtt  Cuai<rsu«  .*.«»• 
'KAtiAii  KiAAaa  Awrpin  Ir  Tt  AAlt  •M'AAar*'!'  !*•►»>«  A.i|B  •T«^A<  *' 
llQAilri  a«a*  rAr  Ahmoi'  ««i  »«k  rA  aviifpor  wp*o*mt>  «•<  «*irri  tb  "AAra 
...  U(f«<NI  /r»«r«nA_a*«ariA  KUAy .  »v»/e  »oAln«oxi>»  .Iparfa.t  «Al  n.j.V.M 
Avry  rou  i*p4^«ir  rotf    .liO'T<0fM>*4    ii»    rrj    #va»k«     rp  fi>«M'>p(au  ****f« noic, 

KAiaarvAf  frvrvACAfcr  taic  Oro**    TT|r   «A»-nYi'P<r  cau  at*«rTA<  airrr^air  rm¥ 
m,    4*rAr>arv     rAr    Abator    aAiayy^AArrAa    Cqaaftdoai-^arAap    ir    role    W«*{ffrta%a* 
IrrivAat  ry  i^MV    rratrteau    KiAAor    A«iMr/*A,Ai^  r«,    ra    r^aaAl  r»v«   *' 

**  »V'*ti»v«»  arvrrAAA>au  »i-rAr  AT  Aw  fvairaariar. 


I  rirw't    »V 


»PK&  r  A  .V  CI  EST  HA  KERS, 
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niah  broad  in  future  for  the  regular  supply.  Thin  wm 
no  bread  riot  but  a  strike,  such  as  frequently  occur 
among  the  trade  unions  now. 

We  give  the  inscription  in  a  footnote"  and  the  para- 
phrase of  its  meaning  may  be  interesting.  It  in  the  ex- 
cellent one  roughed  out  by  Dr.  Waltzing:  "Authors  do 
not  apeak  of  these  strikes,  but  epigraphy  furnishes  a 
curious  example.  At  Magnesia,  on  the  river  Mimnder, 
the  bakers  mutually  agreed  to  cease  supplying  tho 
market,  and  trouble  broke  out  in  consequence.  At  what 
date  it  occurred  is  unknown."  The  Roman  govei 
whose  mame  is  lost,  intervened  and  his  edict,  ratified  at 
a  session  of  Uie  senate  of  Magnesia  has  been  partly  pro- 
served.  Consulting  only  the  interests  of  tlio  city,  tho 
governor  did  not  wish  to  treat  tho  striken*  with  rigid 
severity  as  he  might  have  done.  He  hopes  that  his  edict 
will  suffice  to  render  them  wiser  in  the  future.  Ho  for- 
bids the  bakers  to  form  any  more  hettenu  or  trade  unions 
and  orders  them  U>  regularly  furnish  the  necessary  bread. 
Any  baker  wlu>  shall  amociato  himself  with  meetings,  or 
who  shall  again  excite  sedition  lending  to  trouble,  or  who 
shall  secrete  himself,  or  any  mio  who  shall  furnish  an- 
other with  a  hiding  place,  will  l>c  severely  punished." 

■  HailtMn  4*  Ckrrnf>$fn(t  BMtfai..-    v  1 1  .  |«tj.  peg©  got.  No.  10:  ••    ti 

M4    M»«    tfv»i>")«a< w<7T»    BUajta'     MOn    TO,     £i,,-or  ft!    1mfitk\ii.   ■•. 


tv09rt  Ja  Malta*    Ui  rkj»  9  .  .  •  •    O70*  *o»    ■^■tu>'  raW  apfevftfrMr  t»i    rj 

«y»*f  ffwffiw,^'  el#  «w  .  »  m.'»««m*,i*»,««  h^il^xi*  i'*o<tx<^». 

5  •*>»;  U  T9  rj}  »oA«»  *vm*w  Tqt  wrwr  yipatpiac  tia'»o'  »p©T.M»» 
•»«Y«».or,  ^ytjcomi*'  oiarayjian  avrovt  jwjponooi  '(>,>,►  JraYOpfL*.  H7t« 
#v»*ix'"***  *•''•*  iprosowovs  •ai'  «Ta«a.o*T  /*•»'«  a,*.»«»rtea*r*l  o>*0 crt^a*. 
■«i^afvt<<r  a*  f«""i  rui>  v",^  tov  aeirfj  vepv+apoKrof  «'wit«tto^<»oh  «&> 
llMHiv  row  M'mv  itryatr.ay  4«.rA,^  wap«x*ir  To  roAri.  'U<  a*  «AJ 
-»«  aiWir   to  e*b   TOuda  a  ffvnwr  a-opa    t*    A„jyop«v>k'»«   4    fepvfiov  ftret  a. 

l«  *.«  roA*-TTn  "!•'  ■<**■  '"V"-*1  ««^mm^«.     airee  ....    eo«    rptxrvrt*:- 

,H«^«t.f«.    Ml     O     TOK    f«l|0MP      0«      vroA.(n,|«rOf     Tfl     avTp     r.^wp.*     >■<#<»■  W 

IS    *«r^»«»»»-     "K*i   »pura,»«>«    KA.       Moa«o-rov,    u>frb<    KAeiowfAt  I'.     Dni'Aqi 
,^iirn  •»•   -AAo  *«>->1.  UajmAAi.Voj    •  '.at*,  tiaRt  lw*9*i*4    •*..•    fVyao-nr. 

•  Waltzing.  «ul  Orj*  JVi>/.,p,  1UL,  aeeuia  lo  Uilnk  thiaetrikeof  the  hakara 
a*  inlaaleial  onalaiiKlit  acain-t  baa  um  It  vai  Qm  plat  of  rh©  ko«" 

•nor  to  uniifnu  I 1  »ltb»  violent  hand.  In  order  tli»t  tho  InbatatantauiitM  b« 
Ullibbul  th-T  w— ■*■ *  »nb  mtaiarlly.  We  an  Inclined  to  think  thit  tlmrup 
|4?  of  betod  for  thia  city  mi^ht  hav*  heeo  ■  putdlfl  function  rat  Hun  wstao 
other  aoixco  whereby  to  eupply  tnetu.  It  look*  »*fj  much  ■*  thoiijfb  the  b«k 
laatiado  •»»  on*  of  tii«  nuMi  tad  thai  Uia  union"  -p-t*  nuiplujfi 

m  l&  any  oll*r  of  U>f  j^uolio  work*.  Son  C*tfn«t.in  *'*•  i'^ni'w,;K>rii*n'.  rarit. 
J*n.  1W5:  "  I^  •»<ood,t  (jrrir*)  »ttl  poar  thcklra  MhjjiimIv"  «t--.,  and  prooaada 
with  MianitraUv  ll»  »>yatt  wa»  th*  aarrrd  ntrlko  b««>*iiae  ho  .uj.poaoallto 
bava  baaai  r*ry  ancl'-nl .  0«blar,  In  Branot  riW(*mnw,  p.  OHO,  aa ya :  "  lob  var* 
wtaa*  anf  dl*  ln<%rhnrt  ana  l^arua.  C  I  O.  31T«  a.  In  «.lrh"ril».r  'Avo^wiuM 
( Aaabla  c«  dirk  of  <ho  mark*t).  hoi  obi  wlrd.  well  or  dem  Strike  dor  Arbtdoreln 
Hill  (•matht  nallo  In  dam  Strike  der  Daokrr  la  Maarnaait  am  Maoajidar 
,ti  der  daahalb  anuusdaneo  ITnrnbeD,  der  SUttbalUr  Intarren- 
BUI.,  VII  ,Kt,  10." 


86  STRIKE  OF  THE  ROMAN  MUSICIANS. 

The  making  of  music  is,  in  the  sensible  construction 
of  language,  a  profession  and  a  trade.  Under  the  Sol- 
onio  as  well  aa  the  Numan  law  of  labor  organization, 
musio  was  considered  a  trade,  just  as  much  as  the  work 
of  the  braziers  or  potters;  and  if  the  story  of  another 
strike  details  the  facts,  their  skill  was  employed  by  the 
government.  Another  point  discernible  is  that  a  remark- 
able amount  of  manhood  and  an  amazing  independence 
is  exhibited;  for  these  bold  musicians  dared  face  the  po- 
litical authorities,  a  thing  seldom  seen  among  govern- 
ment employees  at  the  present  time. 

During  one  of  the  Samnite  wars,  in  the  year  B.0. 309, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Romans  wanted  more  money 
than  they  could  collect,  the  censors  issued  a  refusal  to 
permit  the  collegium  of  musicians,  or  musicians'  union  to 
play  at  the  feast  of  Jupiter  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
It  had  been  their  annual  custom  to  play  at  the  shrine  and 
as  they  had  always  been  lavishly  rewarded  they  took  it 
for  an  unwarrantable  deprivation.'  Besides  this,  being . 
voting  unions,  they  belonged  to  a  powerful  political  body 
of  many  trades  who  elected  into  power  the  commission- 
ers of  the  public  works.  These  in  turn,  appointed  them 
to  jobs  under  government  employ.  Braced  by  the  justice 
of  their  right,  they  called  upon  their  quinquennalis,  or 
lord-master  of  the  unions,  who  convoked  their  advisory 
board  On  deliberation  it  was  voted  to  resist  the  penu- 
rious demand  and  strike  work,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  would.  At  the  head  of  their  military  column, 
their  red  vexilum  proudly  waving  at  the  front,  they  set 
up  a  march  with  this  well-known  flaming  red  banner  to 
a  distant  town,  across  the  Tiber.     They  were  aware  that 

i  Dry,  IX.,  80,  Jin.  The  musicians,  following  the  regular  customs  of  the 
enolent  lowly,  worshiped  et  tbe  shrine  of  Minor v»,  not  of  Japlter  He  tu 
the  god  of  the  grendeee  end  of  wealth.  She  >u  the  patroness  of  Ubor  end 
economic  thrift.  The  cease  of  the  strike  originated  in  en  effort  of  the  gOTer- 
ning  powers  to  eappreee  them ;  end  ee  the  state  wee  In  the  habit  of  hiring 
theee  musicians  for  lte  feeete  of  Jupiter,  the  nobles  thought  beet  to  begin 
their  tyranny  et  tbiefeeet.  But  Minerva,  goddess  of  art,  we*  the  annuo  the 
musicians  bowed  to.  Feetueeeye:  "ta  die*  feetue  esttibiotnum  quicolunt 
Mlnorvam."  It  wee  the  1 3th  of  Jane.  Weltelng,  BM.  Corp.  Prtf. ,  I.,  901. 
emye:  "  Minerre  etait  eueal  lapetronnedeaautresoollegeedemuslciana."  Her 
temple  waa  on  the  A  ven  tine  Hill-  Varro.  apeaklng  of  them  Bays :  "  Ttbici  nee  torn 
feriati  Tsgantur  per  orbem  et  conTimtunt  ad  tedem  Hlnerra."  Waltzing,  C*t. 
p.  901:  "falnerTeeteltdonoleurpatronne.  He  araient  easel,  detempe  Immem- 
orial, le  droit  de  oelebrer  nn  banquet  eacre  aa  temple  de  Japlter  Capitolta, 
mala  on  ne  none  dlt  pse  el  ce  repaa  a  rait  lieu  pendant  la  meme  fete."  Vecro, 
Pt  Atajwo  iaJino.Ti,,  18,  Terlfles  theee  statement*. 


OUTWITTED  BY  A  POLITICIAN'S  TRICK.        87 


the  superstitious  Rorunu  aristocracy  would  not  dare  to 
offend  Jupiter  their  frreat  protecting  divinity  to  whose 
honor,  not  that  of  their  own  goddess,  Minerva,  were 
to  be  devoted  tl  ions  of  music  and  praise. 

They  judged  correctly.  Bat  being  straightforward  Mid 
ingaonoua.  they  knew  only  the  honorable  and  ninnly  way 
to  win.  They  were  not  adept  in  the  tricks  of  pi 
and  aa  a  consequence  got  outwitted  just  as  they  were 
wit  tod  on  a  vaster  scale  by  similar  cunniri;,-,  described 
in  our  chapter  on  the  Roman  conquests.  The  methods 
of  this  trick,  as  told  by  the  historian  were  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  Rome  sent  a  commission  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  whither  the  strikers 
bad  marched  in  a  body,  to  ask  of  the  political  council  of 
the  place,  its  co-operation  and  intercession,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  musicians  to  como  out  of  their  sulks,  re- 
turn to  the  feasts  and  give  Jupiter  the  music  for  nothing. 
The  reception  was  friendly.  Negotiation  were  imme- 
diately opened  with  the  striker*;  but  in  vain.  Thework- 
ingmen  wore  uncompromising.  All  solicitations  were 
refused.  It  was  now  the  very  day  before  that  set  fur 
the  feacta.  Fear  that  the  goils  would  envelop  them  with 
wrath  began  to  mako  Romans  tremble.  A  stratagem 
waa  agreed  upon.  The  musicians  were  to  be  asked  to 
give  a  concert*  At  that  pompous  display  they  were  to 
be  inveigled  into  accepting  potations  which  they  soldom 
refused.  Stuffod  with  wine,  and  when  all  were  uncon- 
scious with  inebriation  they  were  to  be  taken  bodily  in 
cushioned  chariots  back  to  the  eternal  city  and  landed 
safely  at  the  Roman  forum,  where  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  morrow.  In  the  early  dawn  the 
sacrifices  would  begin.  It  was  a  cause  of  great  sport  for 
thousands.     The  multitude  is  a  greater  moral  power  to 

•  VaxIUam  roaamm,  •*•  Wiltadng,  Hi*.  Corp.  fn,/ .  I.,  p,  »u:  ••  II  n'atft. 
Mfft  Wen  d«  •npprlrorr  It*  eolltaN;  d>«.«  o'  trilt  una  lowrdlrtlnn  >pi 
hUAl  du  ponvolr  ••lutniilMiii.  BOO  iim  1<>i  KO&er»l*      C'ohti  r*l»onne  «/W- 


ttmri:  U  cou»ul  r»pp*ll*  aii  pcupln  qu'  il  n»  p«iit  1i*nlnuirunri  uumblhum 

Bl»»  nA«*ruwy«  flocte  »n  J»menU  et  Mot  <%r«  pr*«l(l**  p*f  uo  mftglaUvd; 
■•  forte r*i*on  d' •'itrrmrJunion*  p^puUircii  *on  t  ii;.ff.n<in'"  '  B*b«n 
Urj,  usb  ,\\  aafnl!»««;  *'M«Jurf*  v*+\r\  no  vo«  i|uidnm.  nlalcum  iiit  t#i 
Ulo  !■  if*  nor  to  comltlnram  r»u»»  .r.rrilim  adnctiM  riuwl  ....  forte  Urn 
«•  e«t»  Tvluarunt :  t.\  ublcnnqiie  iuulil(u4o«M*t,  ltd  etlfgltimiim  iwtorero 
•mllMiiimi.  oeuteliint  iMmic  ami."    Tlirn.  qio  1>«  no  d.ulit  lta»t  toe  tn» 

&»■«*«  c»o.iiir  Ihn  »trf»»  mi  Mghhindud  effort  of  the  v«iw»™  loeupprre* 
BOieBcf  ani|ri»ni.  Il  ceiulnlr  felled  Neither  can  th*re  b«  »ny  donM 
«b»t  *b*n  Um  «trUwra  manned  la  ■  body  to  Tibur,  Uiny  uurchod  audct  their 
Moved  red  Ah- 


88      WON  STRIKE  FLYING  OLD  RED  FLAG. 

the  workingmaD  on  strike  than  the  councils  of  the  great. 
4ad  when  they  awoke  from  their  stupor  and  found  them- 
selves suffused  with  a  friendly  hurrah  of  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Rome  gushing  with  flatteries  around  them, 
then  they  imbibed  the  full  force  of  the  joke  by  which 
they  had  been  outwitted  They  consented  to  play,  but 
not  until  a  stipulation  was  agreed  to  permitting  them, 
annually  in  the  future,  to  hold  a  jubilation,  the  13th  day 
of  June,  and  march  with  their  red  flag  and  carnival  uni- 
forms through  the  streets,  clothed  with  an  accredited 
permission  to  solicit  contributions  for  their  benefit. 

This  surprising  concession  to  them  by  the  senate  was 
fully  equivalent  to  a  complete  success.  Their  strike  had 
been  won;  for  such  a  privilege  accorded  them  in  legal 
form  was  to  go  into  practice  the  very  next  year  and 
remain  available  forever,  bringing  them  annual  tribute, 
comfort  and  respect' 

'  Llvj,  IX.,  SO,  9;  "  Tlbldnee,  quia  prohibit!  a  proxUnla  ceneorlboa  out 
in  cda  JotU  reed,  qaod  tradition  antiquum  erat  legre  pill,  Tlbur  uno  amis* 
■bierant :  »doo  ut  nemo  In  arbe  eeeet  qui  eaCJiflciie  praEdneret.  EJua  ra  refo- 
glo  tennlt  eenatnm:  legatoeque  Tlbur  mlaerunt,  ut  darent  operam,  ut  hi  horn 
mea  Romania  reatltuerentur.  TlburUnl.  benigne  polliclU,  prlmnm  ncciloa  ttoa 
lo  curiam  bortatl  aunt,  utt  reTerterentur  Romam  ■  poatquam  perpelll  nequlbant, 
conalllo,  baud  abborrenta  ab  lnglnila  hominum,  eoa  adfrediuntur,  Irte  feeto 
alii  alloa  par  •peciam  oelobrandarum  can  tu  epolarum  cauaa  lnritant  at  Tlno,  cojue 
arldum  forme  genua  eat,  oneratoa  aopiunt ;  atqne  lta  In  plaoatra  •  urn nu  Tlnctoe. 
conjldunl,  ao  Bom  am  deportant.  Nee  priue  aenaere,  quam.  plauatrii  in  <oro 
rellctis,  plenoa  crapulas  eoa  lux  oppreadt.  Tone  conenrana  popull  fectua,  lm- 
petratoqne,  nt  manerent,  datum  nt  trlduum  quotannla  omati,  eum  cantu 
atqne  hao,  qna9  bum  eolemnia  ait  Ucentie  per  urbem  ragarentur.  reatitutumqne. 
In  a-de  reacendi  Jna  He  qni  aacria  pnacinerent.  Haao  Inter  daorum  lngent- 
lam  bellornm  curam  gerebantur."  Cagnat,  Fie  CmttmMrnim,  Jan.  1886.  "La 
premiere (gr*ra)  cut  lieu  a  Rome  qnandlee  Joueura  da  flute  qui  aoutennalent  da 
leura  monulattona  le  chant  dea  pretrae  ofllrunta,  ae  reUnrent,  t  Tiber.  Da 
Toulalant  par  li  protester  contra  an  arret  dea  ccnaeura  qui  leur  depUiaaleat ." 
WaltHng.  &«.  Corp.  JVo/.,  p.  Ml. 
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NABIS. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  EPHORI. 

Nasis— A  Semitic  on  the  Rampage  in  Greece — ITow  »  Slave  of 
the  Qomqnests  Overwhelmed  his  Oppressors — Chilon  the 
Win:  Inventor  of  an  Unwise  Measure — The  Ephori — How 
Their  Tyranny  Destroyed  the  Laboring  People—  They  even 
Ruled  and  Threaten*!  Kings— Hated  by  the  World— Nabis, 
the  Syrian  Slave  Rises  by  his  own  BnarH — Becomes  a 
Cunning  Military  Officer — And  Turns  his  Energies  toward 
Extinction  of  the  Ephori — The  Ephori  Described— Theft 
Trained  Assassins— How  they  lurkni  In  Hedges  with  Sharp- 
ened Daggers—  Plutarch's  Account — Workingmen  their  Vic- 
tims— Systematic  Decimation  of  their  Numbers — Working 
People  as  Tools  of  Labor — Nabis  Swears  to  Extcrminnt. 

Srfiori — His  Wild  Cruelty — Carnage  among  the  Rich — Their 
oncy  Distributed  among  the  Poor -Robbed  Rich  la  Peed 
the  Poor — Nabis  Invent*  the  Murderous  Manakin — An  In- 
fernal Mai'bine  m  Woman's  Form — 8prings  fixed  to  Daggers 
that  Stab  the  Lusty  Princes  who  Embrace  Her — Quotations 
from  Poly  bius — Apega,  Wife  of  Nsbis  was  the  Name  of  this 
Murderous  Automaton— Nabis  Becomes  Tyrant  of  Sparta — 
Aristotle  on  Nationalized  Tools  of  Labor — How  Tools  in  Hu- 
man Form  were  the  '-n,  as  Cur  Labor  Saving  Tools 
Tr-day— Fearful  Competition  of  Such  against  tho  Free  Labor 
t.'  n  ions  -The  Tyrant  take*  their  ParU-His  Wife  and  Many 
Ladies  Work  with  Hun — Strives  to  Restore  the  old  Social- 
istic Form— Ring*  of  Women  who  Assist  him  in  Robbing 
the  Rich — Imaginary  Horrors,  sod  Superstition  Among  the 
People — Ghosts  and  Spectres  Believed  in — Assassinated 
through  Intrigues  of  PhUopwiuen— Result  of  hb  Life- Work 
—  Final  Extinction  of  the  Ephori — They  Never  Rose  to 
Power  again  — Vengeful  Life- Work  of  Nabis  Accomplished. 

The  two  strikes  just  given,  arc  put  down  by  Dr.  Waltz- 
ing and  others  as  the  only  ones  which  in  historic  or  mon- 
umental records  appear  as  exact  specimens  of  the  modem 
strike.     In  tho  first  volume  of  this  work  we  gave  the  prin- 
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trips!  uprisings  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  such  as  these  of 
Eunus,  Spartacus,  Athenion  and  others  as  genuine  strikes, 
and  the  response  to  this  venture  was  a  kind  and  unex- 
pectedly appreciative  one  from  the  reading  public;  and 
as  a  result,  to  still  further  please,  we  shall  mention  in 
this  volume  several  more,  which  occurred  among  Jews 
and  other  Semitic  races  in  antiquity.  These  when  men- 
tioned at  all  are  classed  as  turmoils  and  uprisings.  We 
shall  continue  our  categorical  arrangement  of  them  under 
the  more  dignified  term  strikes.  They  were  not  politi- 
cal disputes  over  boundary  hues;  they  were  not  racial 
questions;  they  were  not  bursts  of  individual  ambition. 
They  were  struggles  for  existence;  bloody,  perhaps, 
even  terrible  convulsions  of  physical  and  mental  power 
of  enslaved,  overburdened  and  insulted  workingmen,  to 
wrench  themselves  loose  from  an  otherwise  hopeless  des- 
tiny. It  is  thus  that  the  strange  story  of  Nabis,  un- 
worthy, though  thrilling  in  death  and  devastation,  comes 
back  to  us  in  modern  nistory. 

Away  back  in  undatable  antiquity,  perhaps  Lyourgus 
was  yet  living,  there  thrived  a  great  character,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His  name  was  Chilon — an 
oracle  of  a  sort  known  now  as  walking  cyclopedias. 
Many  an  apothegm  current  to-day  is  traced  to  him.  It 
was  Chilon  who  first  said:  "Man,  know  thyself;  and  it 
was  he  who  died  of  joy  on  hearing  of  his  son's  victory  at 
the  Olympic  games.  But  the  kind  hearted  readers  will 
falter  in  their  admiration  of  one  deed  of  Chilon  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  slaves'  tormentor,  the  Lacedaemonian 
Ephori.  Wo  cannot  retouch  the  ephori  here  but  refer 
to  their  work  as  already  told  in  our  first  volume.  This 
set  of  tyrants  continued  in  southern  Greece  for  fully  400 
years,  and  by  the  appearance  of  such  records  as  we  pos- 
sess, only  met  extinction  through  the  merciless  excoria- 
tion they  received  about  B.  C.  207,  when  Nabis,  whose 
name,  like  that  of  Spartacus  and  Clodius,  has  been  for 
ages  covered  with  bitter  contempt,  rose  against  them  and 
scoured  them  from  the  earth.' 

Of  this  Nabis,  unmentioned  by  modern  historians  and 
eveu  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  we  should  know 

I  For  »  record  of  tliti  lMtitntion,  nee  I.,  In  index.  "Ephori,"  pointing  out 
the  pagei  on  which  we  tni  cat  forth  Plntaroh'i  history  of  th«m. 
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nothing  but  for  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  his- 
torians, Polybius,  Livy,  and  a  few  animadversions  of  the 
anecdotal  commentators  of  ancient  history,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Constantine.*  It  is  a  remarkable  story, 
very  similiir  to  that  of  Eunus;  the  more  ao  in  that  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that,  like  Eunua,  he  was  a 
;itic  from  Sma.  In  our  opinion,  after  having  stud- 
ied the  Btrangely  recorded  probabilities,  this  man  N'abis 
a  member  of  an  eranos  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Syria; 
and  that,  like  Eunus,  he  was  forcibly  taken  as  a  military 
slave  in  chains  to  the  Peloponnesus  early  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  DirecUy  or  indirectly  ho  appears 
Mm  victim  of  the  conquests:  first  as  a  slave  of  war  and 
then  as  a  rebel  against  the  ephori  who  ruined  the  com- 
munism of  Lycurguaj  and  was  finally,  like  Eunus,  mur- 
dered during  those  Roman  wars. 

Tlio  useless  brutalities  of  tho  ephori,  which  Chilon  at- 
tached to  tho  system  of  Lycurgus  arc  recounted  to  us  by 
Plutarch.1     A  systematic  method  of  arming  young  men 

•  BOcber.  Au/Mndt  An  imfrtin  Arthur,  S.  01,  wbo  taloa  111*  Informal  Ion 
principally  frwu  Polyb.,  IV.,  m.  (rum  wlunli  w*  iulr  i|md.\  m/ru.  ••  liler  w«r 
nlrtt  3 ok*  IU»Uur»Uon  >u  h»:f-n;  Jahol  dem  hoh-n  brad* ettUlcber  Y.Tkorn- 
nianheHnleht  einru«l  dor  h  He  vein  lion  Und  dorh  fuhrleo  din  Verbaltuiaee 
*a-id»m  naaaluniraueu  Venucbv  dn  Cbllnn  mue  roiialn  Haroluiiuu  drr  iller 
eoSMtitlh'hiten  Art  h..rb*i,  •!•  Jer  ununrh  Xebie  (uor-miln  *,arU  and  «r 
goa  die  Batch  en  t&dUte.  dtaH«lt*ihnnicr  id'inilrriaondHauaer,  Arokcr,  Friueu 
und  Kisser  drr  BnaotdoltD  w  alaaurfrtahnlt  tulgvruh  ni  D  II  tlotcD  mi  J  «in 
»»»  Ul<»  Baden  d»r  Welt  jiUBamrnengeleofeoee  Ueelnde-I  vartliollte  "'  I  l»jr. 
.  8©,  again  epeaks  of  tho  «ork  of  Kable:  "Delndo,ntfr(fiuootl  condone 
DOtt  aepaxliltoi  modu.aed  aboliiiuBtoaetlHiii  niimi  u  trr.im:l  iinliul,  cauaatu  ee 
■IveiSantUMinirtuiii  raiu«.  traderr.  ubl  vellot,  nrbem, PhlLxl-m  Jul 
igturteomafbua,  erceplueln  urbviu  eat  tjraiiriUH  l'rima  luce  onniiiU  oil- 
naaeaperluraUoa.  uortuiquit  rUimw.  1'au.  U  pttnrlpum  inter  prliiiiiui  Uuuul 
torn  eUpan.  eorura  abaentium  direpun  fortaoa:  prnxenttbne  aurum  abquear- 
ergaatuio  aKatuui ;  pc«.'unl.r  luii'i-ral  *:  Ingwlb.-*  '  And  cunliliuot  hledcecrlp- 
tU»n  at  lha  arame  and  oraeUj  . 

■  ■•nil.  Lyntrgui.  'fhndeeerlptlon  of  the  dnft<-«  oftheephnri.  in  eecral- 
I7  arming  young  xwn  wlLb  dagger*  and  ordering  Ihctii  to  wijlay  tho  Helot 
alarea  wbu  prrfotmeJ  111"  lalwr  oil  whleh  llm  Spartan  republic,  or  modal  •od«- 
ngotarVdandlumrlattd.  la  graphically  icld  in  I.,  pp,  104,  IDS.  with  in  aiaci 
IruatailOD  0*  PlutaKh'e  woroe  In  thoooMc.it.    Tbe  aamr  adhered,  down  to  the 
dayeof  Seata  wbo  hid  br<u  lninr.1  in  ti:«  l.yrurna  Ileal,  but  who  nbollcd 
eajieraet  It-    According  to  Xenr.phon.  IU  gtyuMita  Lat*im*<mUin-'.  l-j"  urrjua  wea 
blmMlf  Um  foundorol  thr  ephoralty.     lti>  probablo  thai  inch  cruel  b 
•ry  aa  II  produced  *u  not  lotondad  by  l.yrmrgua,  ami  that  thU  ason 
ImproTnnatitwaaaddid  later  by  CblloD,  wbo  in  Infentlng  ln«tmn.entallti~  of 
ant.rd*r  mnlahlui.e)f  Lumorlal,  actor  diut-  lu  tho  behuf  and  wiahenofUio  poll 
an  of  ixin  nlutl  .  .altb. 

Taa  rpborl  ar»  known  to  hare  nUted  In  India  and  to  hare  been  powerful 
aa>d  lsSa«ataa]anongb  tob*  elaaavd  bj   M'va-ibema  aa  the  en  to  of  thoaeren 


mat  rlum  oe ,..,.,  uf  lhalcoiintrj-.    ritrabo,  Jrom  the  loat  work  of  MavaaUicnea, 
t".  aaya      ""Bare*    4'   •»•',»    cm    S4op»*-     tovpii    0'    «ra*«ew,e  itearat   ra 


waarraaaea  aal  ieayyCkAev  Ae'ea  tt  flaoiAti  crv»«p>ovi  roioi-wteeie  rei  ««a»*ai, 

.    ee  TB    »eA«i  Ta(    «e    Tr  **X*t    " 
fawraa  I*  a*  IfMI*.  d»l  a^a-rara'O'." 


•  e  ra    atAri  Ta(    <e    rr  rft^i    roif    U    ir    trrperoricV  far  avroc*i-  aaoS'w- 
i  a>«ra4 
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with  daggurs,  and  placing  them  in  ambush  along  the 
ways  loading  to,  and  from  their  labor  and  from  these 
dark  hiding  holes,  pouncing  cat-like  upon  a  man  or  a 
Nipiad  of  men  und  women  and  with  demoniac  delight  and 
gruesome  legality  BpilUug  their  innocent  blood,  may 
HiM>m  to  hoiuo  readers  a  just  and  merited  scheme  for  ob- 
literating the  crime  of  poverty  and  punishing  the  affron- 
tory  of  maul  mess.  Yet  this  history  of  Nabis  casta  for  ua 
a  dim  light  u|hui  the  fact  that  those  poor  Helota  and 
slaves  of  the  ootuinest  long  afterwards  were  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  a  manhood  daring  to  assume  itself  nobler  than 
lite  official  murderer  lying  iu  wait  for  their  blood. 

IW>  this  as  it  may,  tlte  world  of  sympathy  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  wan  a  doleful  excuse  for  Nabis  and  his 
organuod  legions,  for  cutting  the  throats  of  rich  men. 

Itaidca  giving  tlte  details,  a  synopsis  of  the  doings  of 
this  man.  so  far  as  obtainable,  should  be  presented.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  defend  upon  Polybius.  who  was  born 
iu  Ott*  of  the  towns  where  Nabis  careered,  and  at  about 
the  same  time.  This  town  was  Megalopolis.  We  also 
have  L»vy,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests, Plutarch,  whose  authenticity  is  never  called  into 
quesuou,  and  tie  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius.  The  syn- 
opsis reads  atvut  as  follow*:  and  is  it  we  see  the  fero- 
cious characteristics  of  nearly  every  one  who.  in  those 
earty  limes  attempted  to  rvetore  <i  create  better  con- 
dition* fear  th*  poor  and  opr-rvssed  by  f*"T?*-|  to  the 
barbarous,  asfcaal  Sietiod*  ::-.«  *...ri  -.=.  :£♦  reasonless 
WMmW*  of  tr**c:bil:;y  awl  ,v:i.--y:.*c*o.v. 

Kwt»  ut  Syria,  of  Sesi-.::.-  var*-ta£V.  arc«  B.  C.  ±io: 
captured  iu  the  wars  ,-i  tie  cc;;.:-rti»  by  a  r^sf ."«tate 
attttiUr  so  that  of  Ku.:us.  ira^ysd  :-•  jl4$*l-.*cvt2r  and 
sobt *.»  a  nci  abate,  acvtt  R  v.  ilii  wvcied  ':-i*h1 
usto  tike  J04.nI  #r*.>f»  *=d  .vcf  mm;  :i  mm  -•*  HeicM 
*.id  osjwr  sttr* •»-.a ,$  *.*»**  .•*  z.-t  :*?L..--.x-a.r-i«i2*.  azi  c-a 
the  Jw-tii  .•/  al*o£^-.li&.  S»-.-vec-*il  t.^r.-u_::l  *:c:e  ^i- 
twverued  Ixci  :x  «i«r**;;-j.£  i„^t!«;r  v  S»  tie  tyrk=3  ci 
Tirana  H*  ca^wd  :j*  >-.vsi  »*..':.  .i  :i<j  i-.-^mwvi  "r-rg 
» be  a*sa*t^.t-evi.  i.-iiA^oeU  *v.-w*i-»t  ;i:w.. .-as  tr.na 
tow  rtwa,  wau*  .•£  •••j-.iu  i?  •«  ir-i-tRwI,  --a"ia.«i  I^sS:*- 
x-ai  *<igt;i«*  ."i  ;.f».*r*  5.-  *<  .-;«:-w  ii-.ii-.'.'  T-.-ta.  u<*  .*c*ks 
■rf  W  0*M.  .it*  fi  •»  ij.ii  «n»  -J«  .-vieCnswtM  niCTinr.n 
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or  znanakin  woman  which  in  his  drastic  delight  he  called 
bis  wife  Apega,  that  ntnbraced  her  victim  with  human 
■miles  and  courtcx  v,  coiapasMtHl  her  arms  about  him,  nud 
drawing  him  to  her  breast  loosened  the  tripepring  which 
thrust  n  score  of  xlmrp  doggers  into  his  heart;4  extorted 
money  thus,  with  which  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and 
therewith  to  secure  mercenaries. 

In  this  manner  Nobis  thought  to  restore  the  old,  but 
unforgotten  communism  of  the  ancient  Lycurgus  by  ex- 
terminating the  hated  ephori  1'hilopcemen,  the  Maga- 
lopolitan  general  forced  him  to  a  truce ;  he  returned  to 
the  assault;  great  distress ;  Itome  interferes  and  rushes 
to  the  aid  of  l'hilopoamen  and  they,  with  the  combined 
armies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  secure  his  overthrow  and 
assassination,  in  B.  G  192.  Total  career  of  Nabis  as  a 
rebel  and  tyrant  covered  about  16  yeara*  The  episode 
of  Nabis,  and  the  terrible  conditions  are  referred  to 
by  Maorobiua* 

Here  thou  was  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  mad- 
denod  by  insult  which  for  months  he  had  been  obliged 
to  bear,  trained  «t  hi*  home  like  Euuus  to  the  charms  or 

aroljblna.  Xlll.,  «.     W«l»»»»auwba^dlhep»r»iihraa«io<Caa»uh<)nfr<.rn 
waJeb,ror>lt£tllU(taii  the  UHiTwt  ol  Itaa  r»«.l,.r.  w.<  rttr.r.c.  rather  than  from 
Uw  orupnal  Orar* :  "  ld«m  Nabla  mirtiDuu  quoqua.  al  tamen  oa  luacliuia  .  -i 
dlaocooK  talani  atrnxerat     Slmuii.-rutn  uiuliniin*  ami,  prelloala  vaatibua  ador< 
■anin,   forma  •Lnnlitudino  Nai.Mio  aioran  »".■  oumla  rafaroaa,   Qaottoa 
riTiurnaiiquoetyrmuiiua  md  aa  vo^ubat.  ut  f-cuniia  e.>a  oiuuDjrerat  .  .  .  . 
Amm  fortiaea  quo«l  onnla  rwraumdara  ttlil   bofl  vtlao;  Apagifn  icriiiinri.il 
momtm  Xabldletoqjiubat'ebat),  pulo  tlhl  perauaauram  alniul  hitolllrOi.. 
atetaUin  adaraialiuulacruuj  du  i|uu  •uluum  lucutl.    Turn  autcm  tvraimm  tbi  • 
•*•!•■  tllvniD  eiottaaaet,  |x>r  aiwi-iHrn  roTulUtlD  dextrara  prabtBUm  Bti 
■ua.il  {■illucnloreui  amplclobatar,  nc  paulUtliu  id  p.  eluaa<lnicv*bal      Emit 
lUm  llli  «obiU  »f  braolna  hrurt  divta  iiIpm.  nn«  iwiu  wrultabat     Mini- 
Ultreilam  in  main inlalunxoa  babul t  elavoe..  oiiaiiduij/ilur  braclilalnjprratri'i 
d-prao  aiolb'ru.  nioi  organl*  qalbuadani  att™.  turn  Intnbdabatac  pauiutlin  *<! 
naaromae  adfaPSM    aaa  qui  pr*meb»liir  omna  genua  vucca  cogabat  <■ 
Atqueboa  tu<>do  uiulvua  <vruiu  attatulit,  qnl  pwuniadararacaaabaal." 

wurdail1"-!"?).  TjTan  vim  Nrama,  navhdi  m  ar  alcb  mttdas.  (lagnarB 
Oct  I  Kpboraa.  waracbeinJIch  daa  Halotan.  vcretaigt  hatta,  Had 

AlW  »abrrud  Vi  15.  Jabra    unrlilu,'.  and  wardu  etidUubdU'J)  von  J'l..  ■ 
BcBKatiMtal.      "Mnv.p.   Kimr.    /.-(lion. 

•  JU.-r.ib..  Xat>.r„nlit*sm  I.ihri.  I.,  il.,  |».  II:  ,  .  .  ,  "Domini  onlm  nnlila 
and..  <  tyrauuoruoa  «l  nun  quantum  di  eat  n»l  quantum  Ui  a*  asm 

c«ra  vnlamua  in  ■arroa  Sani  ut  oWt*  erudalltaUa  f«ii*r*.  pratfTMWi.  aunt 
qnl.dum  aa  mmi-..  roptla  el  avldiut*  dlatnndunt.  clr™matantil>u»  aarrla 
■Borer*  labia  are  la  box;  qnidamut  loqaantarlleara  pannlUoat,  iltisa  marmot 
uanaiinn;.»lturej  ti*  fortulta  aaldaxB  vr-rh^rlliiiaatoepUaUDt,  taeaUataruu- 
taanntn»«lnifiiHii«  nmimi  nialolultni.  Sl<  111  at  tall  da  domiao  loqaaY-'T* 
qalbaa  coram  dviuino  luqal  nun  ll'-i't  41  nil  inlboa  non  Untum  pna.tt>u>  ■ 
dammit  aad  asm  Ipaia  ar»l  aariuo,  c|uomiu  "•  nun  runauabatnr,  panl!  era* 
pro  .lom^on  perrlfera  cwrrlwrn  et  pancnlum  Inmlnena  In  eapol  aiium  reruaa.* 
UtlbaaaaM  dlaaoriaUoo  ba  raoUngly  aara  .;xl.,  12,  flu.):  Non  poual  amur 
tin  ttaora  miacara." 


The  historian  I.ivy  devotes  manj  pages  of  hit  valuable 
history  to  a  description  of  this  strange  man.  and  lie 
swing  to  be  of  the  samo  opinion  with  l'yrrhus  that  im- 
pelled him  to  break  up  the  socialistic  peace  habits  of  the 
people  of  Magna  Griccia  on  the  event  of  his  conquering 
invasion  of  Italy.  There  was,  in  those  times  but  one 
idea  of  manhood  and  manliness,  and  it  was  based  on  the 
bellicose  and  concupiscent  characteristic.  The  tender 
sympathies  engendered  by  socialism  and  sober  reason 
inherent  even  in  the  Lycurgan  form  of  government  and 
which  had  their  home  in  the  common  table  and  the  com- 
munal code  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Pyrrhus,  were 
perhaps,  too  fine  and  noble  for  the  governments  of  that 
day.  Yet  they  are  now  known  to  have  existed  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  the  secret,  organized  unions  llourLshiue 
under  the  law  of  Solon. 

But  Nabis,  who  knew  of  all  these  graces  could  only 
rage  and  rave  in  quest  of  blood,  vengemee  and  common 
robbery.  His  particular  and  most  successful  methods 
were  tricky  schemes.  In  several  of  these  he  outwitted 
the  Roman  Consul,  Quinctius  Flaminius,  in  the  year  1 
and  forced  him  to  accept  his  terms.  There  is  an  account 
of  his  laving  waste  the  valley  of  the  EuroUs  which  con- 
tained the  celebrated  cliff,"  or  rook  of  Taygetus,  from 
whose  bright*  the  old  Spartans  iu  carrying  out  the  law 
regarding  race  culture,  tuwl  to  throw  their  cripples, 
blind  ones,  and  malborn  infants,  such  us  could  not  pass 
examination  of  the  judges,  to  be  jammed  to  jelly  and  a 
terrible  death  on  the  sharp  Hints  below.  The  life  of 
Nabis,  aside  from  his  wars  and  bloody  incursions,  is  full 
ol  weird  stories.  Goblins  and  ghosts  had  their  haunts 
in  many  a  hiding  hole  of  mountain  and  cave  where  ho 
larked  with  his  doughty  band,  and  whence  he  pounced 
upon  some  rich  man,  or  other  victim  he  hated.  The 
shudder  that  is  abroad,  inspired  by  the  modern  resur- 
of  socialism,  falsely  conjuring  up  another  violent 
ion  of  money  and  goods,  is  believed  to  be  a  descent 

i«PoJxb..rr..«l.<r»r«flM»»<rfC»Mu!«il:  ••i-.pl»<iu»»ocumr»«vaMlca 
m«ibkuiihii  ■!t~mro*3bl»M.  40  fwrl  i»  r»j»«;  »l«ctnauiai  xraiaaaa 
ataitaaa,  wdlau— W  lataSMM  mat  dj«rU;  inula*  »«ruru  41- 
rtatoaitm  alqo*  «U.U  nuliihai  ratU  N-un;  asactulmaa.  iIo^h 
i  Mnimt  .4  X*b4.iu  mm  ijnul<bai;  aol  ban  oBat  a. 
Jwa  tf»an  tjnaailm  fan*  p.«nn  S*l  UcWwwMona 
ma  m*a>.  atqaa  liH  plaraqaa  omaia  Sna  la  airaaa- 
uiltla-liaaeravTval-  wwrrir|«tlWatsaalaaakial.Ma 
i  (asdllaa  islltlf —SO—  tliwimi  i  j  inn    in.- 
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of  a  wild  old  horror  inspired  by  this  great  robber  com- 
munist ;  for  tradition  is  tenacious  when  ghouls  and  eaeo- 
demons  penetrate  our  superstition,  and  wraiths  and  hur- 
lothrumbos  ripple  our  domestic  peace.  Down  through 
ages  of  competitive  havoc  tbe  proletaries,  blinded  by 
ignorance,  and  the  wealth-owners  dodging  conscience, 
have  crouched  in  murky  niches  of  the  earth  to  shudder 
over  some  baseless  belief  in  furies,  gorgons  and  bogie* 
which  all  the  time  have  been  their  friendk"  History  ha* 
left  enough  of  the  true  nature  of  Nabis  to  show  that  be- 
neath, and  inspiring  every  wolfish  act  he  perpetrated, 
there  trembled  some  impulse  which  aimed  to  give  the 
world  more  humanity,  justice  and  equality."  While  it 
appears  true  that  he  terrorised  Greece  and  thrilled 
Rome  with  his  schemes  to  kill  off  the  rich,  and  aimed  at 
the  deracination  of  the  ephori  who,  true  to  the  instincts 
of  the  money  and  property  power,  bad  survived  the  origi- 
nal comtuuiimmof  Lycurgu*.  yethepossosged  military  and 
business  ability  in  a  largo  dogree  and  had  learning 
enough  to  deliver  boforo  his  adversary,  tho  Roman 
Quinctius,  a  speech  so  bold  and  able  that  Livy  has 
quoted  it  entire" 

The  story  of  this  man,  if  we  except  bis  reported  treach- 
ery and  cruelty  to  the  rich  against  whom,  according  to 
all  the  authors,  he  was  relentlessly  furious,  bears  some 
appearance  of  his  having  been  another  Drimakos  and 
not  very  far  from  the  same  time ;  since  the  dates  of  their 
death  are  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years  apart.  It 
is  true  that  the  struggle  of  Nabis  was  not  the  first  at- 
tempt at  the  overthrow  of  the  ephori.  It  is  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  Romans,  true  to  the  purposes  of  property, 

»  IAtj,  zzrrttl.  MJt» ;  "  Nulla  twnrn  ra*  Unto  crat  ilamno  quam  dladp. 
liaai  LyturtU  col  per  aaptinranKra  turn*  uauevcrftnt.  tublaW."    Tboae  word* 

««»  wrUUU  111  Cunuor-J.-n  Willi  th«  alorjr  of  Nabla.      l.'uliaull  Stralxi,  IV       II*. 

■  U it.  Hill..  40.  Jin..  riplalna.  lbs  method*  nr  hi*  IrwoibllltY  :  "W  KwU, 
ftiamu  prmidJo  Ahu,  LacadamODcra  ri'Kri-aaua.cuin  Ipaa  virus  apullaaaot, 
a.)  faaalma  apollandaa  uxurvni  Arfo*  rnmlnlL  Ka  nunc  ahiffulr. .  llluMtrfa. 
nuKilaval  pinna  gtnvn  Inter  *o  Juncta*  ar«e*friirin.  bl*ndt«n<l»qui<  M  niln- 
•jiilu,  nun  saraa  modo  Ui,  eed  puatrauio  veaicui  ijuuquo  inuiKlumquc  ouiuoni 
■asjIbeWnxn  adainll." 

u  liry.  xnlr  .  g\:  "HI  lp<c  [«  m«,  T.  Qolnctl,  rc-qu*.  qui  adaatia, 
awn  «i<ocil»r«l  cur  iulhi  aot  lndlxiMoUa  bulluui,  ant  lor-Trail*,  poaaom: 
tacltna  awnluui  fortutix  m«*».  «xp«cta**«in  ....  Nunc  cum  tui  laluvor. 
UmiKxwulw,  qui  rorum  dlilnuum  fender*,  hamanaruin  fldam  aoolalam 
a*a»m*alni*rn  hilaaiU  Ouum  mo  lp>«  mpiil,  turn  cur  tporo.  cal  <i  public*, 
■lent  CftTk  Laradouiionlt*.  robUcuni  T^ltiilimmum  f.rtlua  all    ol  woo  num- 

irltattm  amtelua  »o  sodata*.  oaptr  Pbtllpi  ballo  reoorau."  Ana  b*  a*. 

I  klmaalf  final  tha  aaparaion  lUal  bo  baa  ohaoitod  bla  plana. 
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upheld  the  ephori."  They  were  to  the  ancients  what  the 
bench  ii  to  the  moderns,  always  ready  to  judge  in  favor 
of  the  rich.  Tho  richest  man  in  Greece  was  he  whom 
they  were  always  ready  to  serve. 

Nabis  was  not  the  first  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
the  ephori  and  their  powerful  institution.  Some  of  the 
kings  hated  them.  Agis  III.  had  already  made  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  them.  Cleomenea,  just  before  Nabis, 
had  risen  against  and  stifled  them.  But  wealth  is  under- 
handed and  full  of  secret  tricke;  it  worked  Roman  in- 
fluence and  the  ephori  crawled  out  again."  Lastly  came 
Nabis  and  he  made  a  French  revolution  of  it  He  struck 
right  and  left  and  with  a  two-edged  sword.  As  if  to 
{«arry  with  the  wit  of  its  old  enemy,  he  invented  death- 
traps and  engines  of  devilism  which  throttled  and  jabbed 
with  manakin  and  broadaxe,  reddening  the  rimleta  with 
blood;  and  on  careful  survey  it  looks  as  though  there 
was  neither  rich  man  nor  woman  nor  ephor  left  to  re- 
build the  hideous  institution.    It  sack  to  rise  no  more. 

One  Uting  however,  all  agree  to:  Nabis  set  free,  and 
divided  his  booty  with,  thousands  of  slaves  and  poor 
f  reedmen  in  evxry  part  of  his  dominion,  a  fact  recorded 
by  the  historian*  and  commentators  *:;h  ineffable  di»- 
guev"  No  niwtter  what  the  pretensions  of  writers  may 
be  that  the  ephoralty  after  Nabis.  conensed  to  exist,  ft 
*k -ass  to  have  dvappeared  .roc:  Sparta  and  Argo*  and  is 
lost  to  the  pag.-e  of  history. 


v«w«f.  Sw  1«»  -  -sete  *>«■■< 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOLONIC  DISPENSATION. 

VAST  SYSTEM  OP  TRADE  UNIONS  OVER 
THE   WOULD. 

Lyfoktamci  of  the  new  Discovery  of  them — Their  Remote  Origin 
— Solan,  Numa  and  Aniaxis  the  li rrt  in  their  Known  History 
— Ancient  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables — Pre-Cbriatia.i  I .  : 
Uanity — Bawd  on  Mutual  Help  and  Love — Countries  where 
they  Existed — All  followed  One  Model— Their  Common 
Table  and  Communal  Code — The  Prvtaneuin— Patterned 
after  the  City— City  in  Theory  Modeled  after  the  Family  — 
Authority  of  Dirksen — Tho  Competitive  System  Reversed— 
Respect  for  Religion — Microcosm  of  the  Future  Perfect 
State — Enmity  of  Wealth  Against  It — Herodotus  Quoted— 
Why  the  Unions  had  to  be  Secret— Took  the  Military  Form 
— Secret  during  a  Thousand  Years — Reverence  to  the  Groat 
Law-Giver*  »o  Great  that  no  Enemy  Dared  Moleat  them — 
After  their  Amalgamation  with  iho  Obriatiana  they  liwnmc 
Still  More  8ocrct—  Why— Source*  of  Information — Much 
through  Strabo  and  Arrian  from  Lost  Works  of  Mcgaathe- 
nw,  OneaJcritua,  Nearchus,  AriBtobulu*,  Aristotle. 

Tubs  i»  nothing  in  the  history  of  political  oconotny 
of  so  great  importance  as  tho  new  discoveries  regarding 
tho  ancient  jus  eocoadJ  for  labor  organization  under  the 
Solonialaw.  Though  known,  it  has  been  dropped  frmu 
Iho  curriculum  of  college  studies.  There  was  no  money 
in  it  for  tho  individualist.  It  wan  the  great  intrusted 
diamond  of  futuro  wisdom.  Yet  this  is  a  phase  involv- 
ing a  hitherto  unknown  side  of  human  life. 

Without  a  doubt  this  great  law  was  but  an  effect,  not 
a  cause,  of  that  organization.  Labor  organization  has 
existed  from  remote  antiquity  and  was  powerful  away 
bank  in  tho  prehistoric  ages.     Bat  with  us.  we  know  little 
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or  nothing  of  it  earlier  than  the  promulgation  of  the 
Solonio  dispensation,  which  in  our  scheme,  moat  include 
the  almost  contemporaneous  one  of  Xuraa  Poinpilina,  king1 
of  Rome.  In  fact,  Uicro  are  BUBJ  things  in  evidence 
corrohorating  Plutarch'*  suggestion  that  the  two  men 
lived  at  the  same  time,  and  wcro  agreeably  acquainted 
with  each  other.  We  hare  already  written  abundantly 
regarding  this,  quoting  the  original  as  proscribed  in  the 
XI I  Tnhles  and  mentioned  bj  Oaius,'  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  dilate  further,  but  proceed  at  once  to  a  thorough 
description  of  its  extent  and  influence  over  humanity. 

The  most  important  disclosure  resulting  from  these  in- 
vestigations is  the  fact  that  there  are  three  distinct  eras 
or  none  of  Christianity,  and  three  distinct  histories — 
first,  that  of  pre-Christian  Christianity ;  second,  that  of 
the  apostolic  planting  in  the  unions,  exhibiting  a  Bur- 
prising  difference  between  a  true  history  of  Christianity 
and  a  history  of  the  church;  and  third,  that  of  the 
church  a/tor  it  struck  down  the  Solonio  unions.  In  this 
scheme  of  hitherto  unwritten  origins  we  write  nothing  of 
the  church,  being  content  with  the  more  instructive 
study  of  the  fundamental  planting.  The  two  are  dis- 
tinctly apart 

A  thousand  proofs,  archaeological  and  written,  now  at- 
test that  the  strange  moving  power  which  long  afterward 
became  known  as  Christianity  was  no  other  than  the 
plant  or  the  inherent  rxintrnce  of  that  phenomenal  force 
which  swept  the  world  and  built  up  a  new  era  of  human 
civilization.  It  was  that  organization  of  brotherhoods 
under  the  enormous  scope  and  influence  of  the  Solonic 
dispensation. 

ne  will  understand  this  amazing  announcement 
who  does  not  know  the  internal  and  beautiful  nature  of 
that  dispensation. 

There  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  manner  and 
ota  of  these  organizations  among  the  various  sections 
and  Ian g  uages  of  the  world.  Tbey  very  much  resembled 
trade  unions.  Following  the  religious  nature  of  all  an- 
cient state*  they  almost  invariably  had  some  shrine  or 
another  to  worship  at,  but  before  they  endorsed  the  faith 

I  MmI  T;  rn  .  at.  vUl,  k*  a   takaa  a*  taa  tSifccai  ef  Jaattataa.  froa 
Oaaw   kA.  t.   .1  las—  «»o4a»f  Til  Hu ■■■  a,aoai»  a  VeLL.MT.BOta 
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of  Christians,  the  gods  they  cnos*  as  their  guardians  or 
protectors  were  majesties  of  the  lrjwlv^  They  worshiped 
only  tlio  tutelary  divinities  of  the  nut.-KBtn  of  mankind; 
most  distinctly  not  those  of  the  rich.  At*>nt  the  time  of 
Christ  the  process  of  emancipation  from  slavery  which 
wo  haTo  Already  noticed  And  shall  more  fully  describe 
showing  it  to  bo  their  own  work,  was  so  great  that  about 
one  half  of  tho  homeless  world  were  struggling  as  free'd- 
men  and  women,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  labor,  ■ 
manual  or  intellectual,  for  a  living.  Tiny  differed  from 
present  trade  unions  in  that  they  were  political.  It  is 
now  established  that  they  were  voting  unions.  The  law 
known  as  the  jus  ooeundi  or  right  of  combination,  gave 
them  the  ballot;  and  it  is  this  privilege,  legalized  by 
Solon,  which  men  have  profited  by,  and  are  uaing  to-day 
in  their  political  progress  through  the  world.  The  liberty- 
loving  and  progressive  republics  of  the  present  age  little 
understand  that  they  are  derived  from  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  slaves. 

In  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  where  Creek 
was  spoken,  these  labor  organizations  ware,  culled  ernnoi, 
thiaaoi,  orgeoncs,  hetaira;,  suasita*.  synodoi,  koina,  and  a 
few  other  terms  which  mean  about  the  same  thing;  tbey 
are  phases  of  the  i us  ooeundi  or  right  of  combination 
recognized  by  Solon,  Ainusis  and  Kuma,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  living,  strictly  for  the  laboring  poor. 

In  Rome  and  Lutin-spenkiug  countries  they  were  called 
collegia,  sodalicia,  conlegia  and  various  other  uames,  but 
their  tenets  And  modes  of  procedure  were  Almost  ex- 
actly tho  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks. 

In  Egypt  and  the  Semitic  countries  those  unions  of 
the  industrial  And  poorer  classes  Are  less  known  by  name, 
especially  in  the  Coptic  language;  although  the  dark- 
ness involved  in  this  remark  may  yet  be  cleared  away 
under  the  constant  progress  made  by  Egyptologists  in 
their  researches  which  are  continually  disclosing  new 
records  from  tho  monuments.  The  discovery  in  Egypt 
of  strikes  of  slaves  and  frcedmen  who  bravely  met  and 
outwitted  the  Pharaohs,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
were  very  powerful  The  principal  name  by  which  they 
were  known,  not  Coptic  but  Greek,  was  Therapeute,  an 
association  closely  allied  to  the  Essenes.  Later,  the 
Egyptians  had  similar  organizations,  which  under  Chris- 
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tianity  assumed  a  certain  monastic  and  painfully  de- 
generate form.  T).r>y  wt-ro  »U  derived  from  tho  original 
jus  coeuudi,  long -existing  but  fir-t  promulgated  through 
inscriptions  upon  tho  celebrated  Prytaneum  at  Athens, 
and  a  few  yea'rt  later  translated  into  Latin  and  honored 
by  being  engrnvod  upon  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Roman  l*w.* 

In.  Palestine,  including  old  Phoenicia,  the  same  estab- 
lishments are  known  on  essenes,  ossennn,  sometimes  ther- 
apeutic, Nazararaai,  Osinites  and  synodoi. 

Throughout  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  and  as  far  to  the 
northwestward  as  tin  Islands,  and  as  far  north- 

eastward as  Germanv  they  generally  assumed  the  Latin 
names  of  collegia  and  sodalicia,  although  traces  are  found 
of  the  German  half-civilized  Lupercalia. 

All  these  various  confraternities,  no  matter  what  the 
the  name  or  race,  possessed  the  same  tenets  and  quite 
frequently  they  are  found  to  have  been  linked  inter- 
nationally together.  There  are  inscriptions  and  other 
records  which  show  that  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence, 
or  war,  when  certain  districts  nourished  while  their  dis- 
tant neighbors  and  brothers  were  suffering,  convoys  were 
sent  with  prow -.ions,  money,  medicines  and  social  com- 
forts for  their  rescue.  This  was  done  aa  late  as  the  apos- 
tolic age;  for  several  times  provisions,  money  and  com- 
forts were  conveyed  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  brotherhood 
at  Jorusalom,  and  from  Epheau*  and  Corinth  to  groups 
in  Macedonia,  showing  the  value  of  Mutual  help  among 
the  poor  and  struggling  people.' 

Another  important  thing  is  that  their  plan  of  political 
organization  was,  by  law,  based  on  the  schomo  of  polit- 
ical organization  of  tho  rity  of  Athens.  To  somo  ex- 
tent this  plan  followed  tho  city  in  its  economic  scheme;' 
but  as  the  city  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  was  formed  after 


•See  chapter  II.  of  thla  volume 

■Act.,  il..  20;  ulr..  17;  Bom.,  it.,  IS,  to;  l.Cor.iTl..  I;  II.  Cor..  Ii..  1,X 

'"■>r..  Tin.. ».  »;  IWtUUM,  Afil.  ndi  That  aueh  ooonomlrel  rnetproenj 

WW  ron«unllr  going  on  among  the  nnionn.  la  ahown  quit*  profuse!  j  In  (he  ln- 

acripllona.    afommeaii.  Othlvr.  WalUIng  au.l  tevoral  olhara  her*  t-lnilttad  thai 

theonndaw-rtbedbrTertnlllan  waa  >  raralir  roUeanum. 

•  TbeBoinu  iUU  guaranteed  the  labor  organinUona  tha  r-nomnolitH 
form,  Iba  wc  aa  II  wi»  found  In  (bo  Prytanaum  of  Grecian  dUem.  aa  wall  ae 
•  common  Utile*  l>lrke*n,  Tvtf>ft  Tajrl  ha^noik,  21;"Dar  roralachn  steel 
eergonnte  urajirfjngllcti  lollgltco  den  G*wtrb«n.  die  deo  SedUffnleeen  See 
KHeajea  and  doe  UOlloadlenaiee  Zaoeehat  frobutau.  eelaen  njuslMalberea 
Sefcnu  nod  elne  *albatAndig»  Caaamonalvae-faeauog-" 
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the  competitive  idea  which  ruled  everything,  the  social 
movement  could  not  follow  it,  but  swung  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  communism.  According  to  wis  rule  which 
was  adhered  to  for  many  centuries,  the  trade  unions 
formed  their  organizations  after  the  model  of  cities  of 
the  outside  world.* 

Bat  it  must  not  be  understood  bj  this,  that  it  was  a 
political  organization  like  that  of  the  outside  world.  Far 
from  iL  The  plan  followed  the  Solonio  law  of  labor 
organization  and  was  accordingly  secret,  and  entirely 
different  otherwise;  for  it  had  a  common  table,  always 
held  property  common  and  followed  a  communal  code. 
It  ia  true  that  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  city  permit* 
of  a  common  table.  The  Boule  at  Athens,  a  council,  like 
that  of  our  boards  of  Aldermen  in  cities,  was  furnished 
with  a  common  table,  around  which  many  a  great  propo- 
sition regarding  the  good  of  the  city,  or  of  the  country, 
was  discussed  while  partaking  meals.  In  this  ran 
the  Solonic  organization  was  patterned  exactly  after  that 
theory  of  the  ancient  city. 

But  as  to  the  communal  code,  it  was  different;  and 
the  difference  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  gap 
yawned  between  the  citizen  and  the  humble  class.  Citi- 
zens owned  all  private  property.  Members  of  these  or- 
ganizations were  not  citizens;  they  were  often  slaves,  but 
more  frequently  freedmen*  struggling  for  a  mere  privi- 
lege to  live  on  the  earth.  Hated  by  everybody,  to  them 
it  was  the  great  question  of  bread  from  day  to  day;  and 
their  organization  was  logically  economical  rather  than 
religious,  as  some  of  the  epigraphists  would  fain  have  us 
believe.  Many  have  already  discovered  and  confessed 
this  error. 

The  great  organizations  of  trade  and  labor  unions, 
therefore,  under  the  Solonio  law,  however  much  the 
enemies  of  human  rights  may  argue  to  the  contrary, 
were  purely  economic  ones;  in  fact,  the  law  of  Solon  so 
recognizes,  and  makes  a  specification  that  the  workmen 

i  W«..  in.  4;  Gtut.  lOn  Urlie  ad  Kduium  JVovuiriak.  1:  --gntbaa  nun 
yarmltwm  *»t  oorpu*  t.,b*r»  rollrftl  •oclaUU*  •!»»  nm«i»«  »!l*rla«  tonun 
ootnhn.  propnam  eat  ad  uomplum  «ii>ublic«  habeas  re*  commao**,  ar- 
ena rocnmcfirm, '   ale. 

•  Tb*  •>««»  admitted  for»lr»er",  tr«*4m«a,  alarae  and  women.  Soto* 
*rr«  snipn.l1  at  nomas  acatraiy.  Ob  Mil*,  tor  fall  uri  indkjwaaMe  andaar*. 
mm  Tamart,  Jm.  JE*L.  p.  6. 
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and  oonueoa  people  who  are  to  give  aa  iccoiat  of  them- 
aelTM  a*  told  by  Herodotus,  a*  to  how  they  got  their 
liTing,  for  purposes  of  the  wim  c«anpilstioB  or  other- 
wise, should  be  orgaaixed.  Everything  i 
Religion  of  coarse,  wee  highly  respected, 
body  wes  rahgaoasty  jo/lieed;  end  they  iiiawaiiimsillr 
bebeved  in  the  powerful  innoence  of  their  gods,  ead 
served  them  with  punrubous  obeisance. 

A  critical  inspection  of  all  evidence  obtiieelee  end  it 
is  growing  Tear  br  rear — obliges  as  to  admit  that  the 
original  sad  ancient  scheme  of  this 
that  of  the  good,  pare,  well  regulated 
Ute  minds  of  greet  smb.  soeh  as  Osdmaa,  Moans,  I/rcar- 
gus,  Solon,  Xama,  Pythagoras,  Socrates  ead  feds  follow- 
ers, ead  if  we  amy  suppose  an  lararaarioa  of  Satan,  of 
Dionysus,  of  ICnerva  and  such  tutelary  powers  behoved 
to  have  been  ooee  hving  men  and  a  ream  before  whosa 
these  kywry  organisations  worshiped,  the  state  and  the 
axj  ihimsihie  were  modeled  frosa  the  pare  ead  holy 
forms  of  a  jast  and  loving  family.  This  was  the : 
mass.    It  was  the  great  pre-Chrialmn-<^aristmnity.* 

Here  bee  the  kernel  of  the  Test  phcaosataoa  of  an  • 
of  Paganaaa  which  wasafailore;  of  en  era  of  I 
try  which  is  slowhr  proving  a  race  tea,  The  Barney  power 
1  of  property  destroyed  the  aiinnrn—  "the  city 
the  mnlnality  bearing  the  stamp  of  eternal  Ufa. 
They  tirrams  its  victim.  We  now  know  that  for  a  thou- 
sand years  it  fought  sad  straggled  to  ileal  iiij  the  greet 

rural 
aw  a  aejeea  a 
VaUfL.9».aai>aaT 

taa  Saoi*.     Bn.  m  a 

pan.     Aada*ca-.a* 
•  It  »  •  ■il»i  10  ' 

atpnmea 

B*  wat  •  m«m  twr  -il  QH  of  ItM  t*t 

with^»i»jon     " — — - —  laj     *a  rttmmemtottmkri 

paou  pri'«  aja.  ud  -Jt  Ptaco'a  Onto.  aaSWMa.  a*  ah)  i" 
■Ma  it  aa  iauaonai  ■ooL     Stay  a*  «a> 

■  ■>i  ao laaoooa   it  ifilgraa.    fBocan. 

we  mthxm  «wmof3»o«io»»>a»iww» 

■n— lorpn—     Sai*a*aa>.  U.T,*,*.    agaa.a.K.afaltaB,nai 
Bnm<alaTapa5o.a:  " -   '         '     -    ' 

■  ta«r  attad*— oojj  I 


»i»»»  «.r,*a    i#ea.».a.at»fcamaaaaawi 

.  M     Jt—  »  -<.  .a^-in,  laa* so  rattataa  of  i a  i «■   ■■■»  — 

no>»»>»  tMrfai  iianiiilaaiiDaiaa— 
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law  and  its  organization.  But  in  this  last  effort  it 
failed.  Solon'  and  the  immortals  still  shed  tlnir  tutel- 
ary influence;  the  family  in  all  its  adamantine  brflU 
net;  the  organization  is  here;  and  imper- 
ishable hope  and  economic  activity  nurvive  and  grow 
with  the  arons  of  experience.* 

Under  the  Solonic  dispensation,  then,  tin;  family  was 
to  be  the  central  pattern  or  model  of  the  city,  and  the 
labor  organization  was  to  be  patterned  after  the  family. 
It  was  to  hare  its  common  table,  ut  the  head  of  which 
sat  the  father  or  lord  of  the  household.  Tt  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children. 
All  were  to  be  treated  exactly  alike.  Each  was  to  have 
enough.  Each  was  to  do  his  or  her  share  of  the  labor  of 
support.  None  were  to  have  thing!  from  which  the 
others  were  excluded.  As  in  the  family  to-day,  they 
were  to  eat  at  the  common  table.  All  honored  and  loved 
the  father  and  lord  who  in  turn  reciprocated;  the  mother 
and  children  were  to  love  one  another.  Contentment, 
liberty,  development,  happiness  and  plenty  resulted. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  those  ancient 
unions  was  that  they  took  the  military  form.  They  were 
buted  in  brigades,  companies  and  tens.  This  was 
a  very  early  form.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  Numa'a  ar- 
rangement, nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  written  up  by  Varro  and  Pliny,  proving  th.it 
it  war  exactly  the  plan  of  the  military  formula  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  it  was  this  method  of  military  science 
under  which  the  Roman  conquests  were  carried  out. 

another  peculiarity  of  the  labor  organizations 
was  that  they  were  secret.  All  through  the  vista  of  a 
thousand  years  during  which  time  we  know  them,  they 
were  strictly  a  secret  order.  This  habit  of  secrecy  proved 
of  great  value  during  persecutions.  Being  legalized  by 
a  law  so  much  revered,  they  were  seldom  molested,  ex- 
cept whenpersecuted  on  account  of  their  political  ac- 
tivities. Then  it  was  that  their  discipline  of  profound 
secrecy  proved  of  greatest  value.  After  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Christians  with  them  their  secrecy  was  so 

*  Brmktm.  "EuUrp*."  (TT-).  177,  »ft#r  «howlo»  that  Anusla.  •  Fbanoh 
Of  EfTT*.  —u\t  a»  J**"  btfor*  CbrUt,  lnttitutcd  •  !»>»  for  bit  ecnaut 
wfcJdl  Soke  ratnicfed  «t  Athnu.  mr>:  "Xfe«-  M  1'A*imL*i  Ufiim  it 
A.T»»'-»  ninw  t*»  Www  *ASn«l«— »»    t**n-     T^  iulm  .'i  «i<t 
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great  that  for  ages  they  maintained  the— rim  in  spite 
of  the  most  searching  detective*  of  the  Roman  police 
the  world  over;  and  the  evangelizing  agenta  continued 
the  preaching  of  their  original  doctrines  and  ideas  until 
at  last  they  assumed  the  mastery  and  conquered  the 
Roman  world.  Thus  the  dispensation  of  Solon  extended 
through  lands  now  known  as  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  Palestine,  Spain,  Northern  Africa,  France, 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Austria  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  the  countries  coursed  by  the  Danube  and  those 
of  European  Turkey." 

By  our  own  good  fortune  in  having  the  descriptive 
and  historical  geographies  of  Strabo  and  Arrian,  we  are 
in  full  possession  of  information  regarding  the  existence 
of  these  unions  in  India,  This  information  is  gleaned 
from  the  histories,  travels  and  geographies  of  nagaa- 
thenes,  Nearchus,  Aristobulua,  Onesicritus,  Eratosthenes 
and  other  very  ancient  writers  who  were  sent  out  on 
extensive  expeditions,  some  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  others  by  order  of  the  Pergamenian  kings,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  The  works  of  these 
writers  are  themselves  unfortunately  lost,  but  Strabo 
and  Arrian  quote  them.  This  subject  of  India  ia  so 
little  known,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  explained  by  them 
that  we  next  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  it" 

'•  A  linnlu  axampl*  of  the**  anoint  IniU  tutJona  i»  am  ia  tkt  baton* 
union*  of  Parla.  to-day,  anrl,  MM  *•  TrmtmU,  1898:  AHmmJmUm;  n* 
Safari.  Vino,  im  Imf*  LtHma  ■how*  th*t  the  Roman  wllagH  or  oaloaa 
of  trade*  wcra  *o  inwiwi;  *Dd  *t  Put*,  today,  th*  bonlasgera.  h*T»  their 
brlgadlcn  or  tbrenMO  of  the  "gang"  of  bakar*  h  riling  th*  ■tatUttoal  aobad- 
nl**  of  wag**,  pp.  70-88.  For  a  dwcrtptlon  of  thla,  ■-*  PolyMaa,  Statarta, 
rl..  e.».  giving  the  arrangement  of  th*  Army.  On  hla aoeonnt of  their  on* 
of  th*  vaiuu*.  ivni  +euue,  nndDnm,  or  red  banner  under  th***  atanga 
taenia,  as*  Vol.  L.  p.  4ST.  not*  5,  quoting  Porjbiua.  tL,  3b. 

><  Tot  Intereatlng  Information  on  th*  orliln  of  onr  term  "  Iado-Slo- 
paan."  oonsnlt  Bodolf  too  Thtaring**  fiififtalli  ear  Ml  Jarieln,  In  Dtt 
AVU.  Vienna,  Vol.  IJL,  Ho.  n,  8.  11». 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INDIA'S  BROTHERHOODS 

EVIDENCE   NEVER   SEEN   IN   HISTORY. 

Tbk  Lost  Books — Handed  Down  to  us  through  Strabo  and 
Arrian — Megasthcncs — Other  Men'*  precious.  Lost  Geo- 
graphical Books— Valuable  Account  from  B.  C.  USO— The- 
ory of  a  Sunken  Continent — Adverse  Criticism  of  Strabo 
Refuted — The  Hamadryad — Story  of  the  Modern  Capture 
of  Otic — Monster  of  Deadly  Poison — King;  SandrakotU — 
Indian  Dwarfs—  Government  of  India— [tl  Labor  Organi- 
xations— The  Indian  Olympus—  Mount  Nusa— Its  Brother- 
hoods— The  Colony  of  Dionysus — A  Cradle  of  the  Unions 
— Roman  Conquests  Struck  them  when  they  Struck  Da- 
mascus— Blades  of  Damascus  blocked  out  in  India— In- 
dian Brotherhoods  Divided  into  Seven  Pans— Their  Com- 
plete Delineation — I'"armer,<,  Hunters  and  Herdsmen- 
Skilled  Artisans  and  Workers  on  Exchanges — Great  Value 
and  Importance  attached  to  them— All  in  Government  Em- 

Eloy — Exempt  from  Military  Burdens — All  Land  owned 
y  the  Sate  or  Society — The  Useless  Military  Factor— The 
Ephori  and  their  Spies— The  Solonic  Form  of  Labor  Or- 
ganization—It Gave  Original  Law  and  Dominated  the 
Career  of  Industry— Bartholomew  Sent  dure  to  Preach 
the  Gospel — Peter  supposed  to  have  also  Spent  Years  in 
India. 

The  organizations  of  the  Solonic  lavr  and  dispensation 
-tretched  beyond  Asia  Minor.  They  crossed  Assyria  and 
the  Euphrates  and  wen  lufftued  among  the  populous 
rejeiona  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus  and  the  Burrempooter. 

The  first  indications  wc  had  of  this  WWN  gotten  by 
og,  in  our  researches  after  the  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions and  other  ante-Nicine  literature,  of  the  doings  of 
certain  Christian  Saints,  not  only  those  in  the  Testa- 
ment or  the  Talmud,  but  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
early  Petrine  period,  which  lik'.'  the  histories  of  Dio- 
dorui  and  Josephus,  were  held  by  a  literary  censor- 
ship in  contemptuous  abeyance,  apparently  because  they 
not  in  line  with  the  purse-achieving  ambitions  be- 
hind a  scheme  that  overthrew  much  of  the  good  work 
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of  a  great  person  of  an  era  which  fol- 

lowed Solon  and  Xuma.  Like  the  accurate  lispings 
of  Diodorus  and  Pausanias  these  are  soon  to  be  searched 
after  and  re-read,  as  containing  inestimable  gems  of 
truth  and  light. 

One  df  these  discarded  records  is  found  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions;1  and  is  proof  that,  true  to  (he  words 
of  llegaathenea  and  Arrian,  there  must  have  been  a 
fine  and  perhaps  an  exalted  civilisation  in  India  which 
still  existed  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  af- 
terward.-, v,  hen  rlaited  by  Bartholomew  and  l'n'ul.  That 
these  men  planted  the  Gospel  into  the  social  orders  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  there  un  be  little  doubt.  We  shall 
prove  that  all  the  apostles  and  evangelists  planted  their 
faith  into  the  already  existing  economic  societies  of 
laboring  people  in  every  known  country  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  task  assigned  to  Bartholomew  and  a  few 
others  w.:     in    I  inlia. 

Strabo,  who  excerpted  from  Megasthenes,  Eratos- 
■  iiuiiis,  Onaatcritos,  Nearchos  and  oth« 
whose  works  are  unfortunately  lost,  gives  us  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  m  und  influence  of  those 
societies,  and  more  than  once  he  comes  squarely  out 
und  expluin-  their  nrpmi/.ation,  showing  that  they  were 
identical  with  those  in  the  west.  In  a  few  cases  they 
roxahiped  the  very  tutelary  deity  chosen  bj  the 
societies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Pirxus. 

A  tew  wordl  should  ba  wn'd  on  the  geography  of  India 
and  its  relations  to  the  Roman  conquests,  which  bejran 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    It  i.<  believe' 

»  "Antr-Mi  .ne  lather.,"  Vol.  VII..  p.  ««,  note  B.  "Bartholomrw  (a 
stsaroa)  preached  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  to  the  Indians,  who 
■  Ik  ha*  been  burled  In  India."  tllppoMtua,  "XafotlUo  llarrtironim,"  I.,  c. 
a.  speaks  ol  the  Brechinana  (probably  the  Bramana)  who  Used  on  the 
'  the  Osng^a,  »nd  were  peculiar  In  their  habits.  But  a<  high  an 
authority  u  Nrander.  "Hist.  Church."  I.,  p.  B.  Eng.  train.,  Boston,  myi 
Piul  also  went  to  India  on  one  ol  hit  evangelising  tour*.  Thli  1»  rull 
of  meaning;  for  hr  ttliM  not  have  penetrated  thoas  unknown  reglot.a  liad 
U  not  been  that  there  were  friends  there.  Strabo  and  Arrlsn,  aa  we  shall 
snow,  clear  the  myalrry  up.  powerful  brotherhoods  ofttvJ  in  India.  Tliey 
were  of  the  Cybele  and  DEonysan  aort.  such  as  turn  out  to  have  been  very 
numerous    in     Asia     Minor.     Macedonia    and    <lre*re.     They    held    Important 

Klltlcal  control;  for  the  bun  of  ludla  gave  them  favor*  and  exemption!, 
ul  certain)/  went  from  Damascus  to  Arabia,  whlrh  Neander  .r.nj.viLir.-ii. 
at  that  tuna  atrs-tched  aa  far  eaalward  U  India.  <p.  81).  But  the  most 
aatonlahlng  verllkatlon  of  Paul'*  travel*  In  India  li  the  Inscription  of 
Avlrel'is  Marcellua,  found  at  Hferopolla.  See  our  elaborate  account,  pp. 
•*.  ehap.  xvlll..  where  we  give  tbe  Oreek  In  lull  and  a  running  paraphrase. 
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by  some  that  there  was  a  continent  stretching  between 
southern  Hindofttt  and  Africa,  and  that  it  was  sunk 
by  an  earthquake;  and  theorists  go  so  far  as  to  place 
the  Garden  of  Eden  there  and  not  in  Central  Asia  east 
of  the  Caucassua  range.'  Professor  Haeckcl,  in  his 
great  work  entitled  a  History  of  the  Creation,  start- 
out  with  a  del  of  man,  00  the  USOmption  that 

he  originated  in  the  land  of  the  lemures,  that  branch 
of  the  simian  tribe  found  to  bo  the  closest  in  physical 
and  perhaps  intellectual  organism  of  the  human  race; 
and  he  '"•in  famishes  CU  with  u  set  of  plates  exhibiting 
the  land  of  the  lemures,  as  he  calls  the  sunken  i 
nent  and  pluces  it  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Hin- 
dostan  ana  Africa.  The  opinions  of  this  learned  profes- 
sor and  scientist  are  worthy  of  41  careful  Investigation. 
It  would  place  the  supposed  Garden  of  Kden  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  (Mean!  Haeckel,  designating  fchia 
lost  continent  the  land  of  the  lemur,  it  in 

the  Indian  Ocean,  brings  out  beautiful  maps  of  the 
voyages  of  the  varioni  tribes  of  men,  end  praiun.es  1 
common  origin  to  have  been  in  this  now  sunken  region. 
They  diverge  from  thii  i-ommon  center  Into  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australasia:  the  tribe  of  Ham,  going 
to  Africa,  the  tribe  of  Japhcth  tn  Kuroja-  11  ml  the  tribe 
Of  Shea  to  Asia.  This,  he  believes  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  end  the  Garden  of 
Paradise.  Man  bad  been  thankless  and  God  cursed  the 
11  of  hie  creation  end  submerged  it  in  the 
depths,  so  that  the  locality  of  the  original  eudaemonia 
is  lost  in  the  onciromsntic  mists  ofdonbt. 

But  our  knowledge  of  India  so  far  as  we  have  it  from 
Mepastheitcs  .  iritn  ,   md  I  h  rough  then  by  the 

of  Strabo  and  Arrian  who  read  their  books  l 

ntircly  from  the  modern  basis.  Tin-  land 
!ia  when  Strabo  wrote  was  very  nearly  as  it  is  now. 

A  few  anecdote]  notee  may  here  profitably  he  Inserted, 

•  Cnkkl.   xxll..   U:     "BritoU.   thrrWol*.  I  »m   tisxltut    IW,    md  •nilut 
thy  ritwi  «m.1  I  ■ill   mike  tht  bud  of   Ki-  *Mt*  «nd  <*wt«t* 

from  tto  t*w*r  cf  Xynnt  ertn  unto  the  boron  "I  BthfopU."     I'or  II 
tloo    d    thla    tow«r.    •*<   Stnl(h'»    "Biblr    OktloiMry."    in.    "Srrfnt."    I. 
pi  667.     Brc*n)lii(  the  mippcooi  tuthquikr  thai  «ink  the  .-ontinMit.  cnnmlt 
Pmt.    IU«kr)  ol  Jma,  on  lh»  "Lind  uf  ttu    I  craw   •  "     Smith  puU  It  m 
tkc  •oiflVm  limit  -f  Ken-t:     "From  Iti.II*  nm  unlo  I 

-      m,  .1lm1.nl    trr    Smith,    p.    MK.     Tlii.    uf    ilwil    l>    Blblr    iU- 
tkartty  that  Eden  t>  now  »unk,     Tbli  Und  wa*  CimIi.  >nd  wu  Hr  aouth. 
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testing  the  reliability  of  Strabo.'  In  bis  deecriptivo  geog- 
raphy, written  about  the  time  Christ  was  born  into  the 
world,  ho  speaks  of  a  monster  Bcrpcnt  which  ho  denomi- 
nates the  ophiophage.'  Ho  means  tho  hamadryad  ' 
was  said  to  live  on  trees,  darting  down  upon  and  '. 
other  snakeB  as  well  as  animals  and  men.  It  was  the 
great  Cobra  de  Capello,  the  death  snake  of  the  ancient 
Druids  Strain)  quotes  as  authority,  Megasthenes  and 
Nesrchus.  Tho  monster  i8  given  as  seventeen  to  nine- 
teen feet  long;  an  ovipnrouB  serpent  only  known  in  the 
deiiso  woods  and  wilds  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  It 
belongs  to  tho  olapinos,  not  tho  vipers;  it  is  more  poison- 
ous. It  lies  among  tho  dark  branches,  like  the  ana- 
conda. When  a  deer  or  hare  or  even  other  reptile,  i 
a  human  being,  ventures  unsuspectingly  up  to  the  tree 
she  noiselessly  dropB  her  wholo  length  and  weight  upon 
him,  head  downward,  and  the  first  thing  felt  is  the 
poisonous  fangs  filled  with  V'rua  which  far  exceeds  in 
deadliness  any  venom  known,  producing  almost  inatan- 
taneoua  death.  After  this  she  proceeds  to  coil  like  tht 
boas  about  the  prey,  crushing  its  bones,  and  with  her 
saliva,  like  the  constrictor,  prepares  it  for  deglutition. 
No  serpent  of  the  cobra  race  of  eueh  enormous  size 
having  been  noted  by  travelers  since  Strabo's  time,  the 
usual  criticism  interposed,  of  doubters  who  not  know- 
ing all,  assume  to  know  too  much,  and  the  geographer'* 
account  was  laughed  at  aa  an  empiricism.  After  more 
than  two  thousand  years  from  the  days  of  Megaathenee, 
the  French  have  penetrated  the  regions  described,  i 
a  recent  expedition  of  survey  and  adventure  succeeded 
in  1890,  in  capturing  an  enormous  female  hamadryad 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  lying  in  a  coil  upon  her 
eggs,  whioh  it  appears  are  incubated  in  the  manner  of 
fowls  An  Indian  boy  of  the  wildcat  ledges,  and  darkest 
forests,  informed  the  hunters  of  the  monster's  lair;  but 

•Mtrert.  Krmmm.  L*Msm.  In  wo.  JfcpwtAraci :  Oriooh.  GMcbleal- 
•chraltxr,  |lo<  **»  v.  Car  ,  •!■  Ooutillci  ilea  solimkua  Nlkator  ma  dn  IndU- 
iJ,ta  KOnlg  gandrokoltca  and  utnmolt*  durt  n>»t>Tl>]  tor  tela  Witfc, 
" lodika,"  as*  flora  Arrtto  nnl  Stnbun  ontlobnt tubta.  Dlo  a  oca  torbuid- 
•urn  FrmcBicaU  MmmdIA  bebwoobrek  (Sunn,  1*4*).  and  MuUor.  In  /yaa- 
WW  lluiaruortm  Onarmm,  Bd.  «,    ir»rl«.  MUK) 

•  Attar  t«lUng  or  Uto  viler  moautora  ooon  by  N«orehu«.  bo  jiro«wdM  <*n>p. . 
pfgnfk  TO»|.  to  loll  of  Ilia  raur  Cobr».  16  cubit,  lau  -i  «* 

■OAO    r9w     wXy$aui     wilt     wir     6ii"rf     **•$»,. j>^*,    ■■,     (>i|,Ui>,i    in*     It*?*", 
K«*  ft'  >*i,^*VfjT*  •*    lytir    fir«,  j«A,»^,  ■•)    vrcpftoAqr  Tav  firyitmvi ,  n>,  pir 
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ao  great  was  his  terror  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  accompany  them  farther  than  a  distant  rock  in  range 
with  their  glasses,  from  whose  top  he  pointed  her  out  to 
Umbo,  and  after  taking  hia  hire,  fled  in  fear  to  his  home. 
With  great  caution  they  crawled  up  to  a  distance  within 
range  of  their  rifle*  and  although  she  suspected  and 
towered  to  full  height  in  her  watch,  the  attitudo  hut 
made  her  body  a  surer  target  and  she  fell  pierced  with 
bullets  to  tho  bane  of  the  ledge  which  formed  her  hiding 
place.    Tho  skin  has  been  preserve  A. 

Strabo  who,  like  nil  tho  old  anecdotal  writers,  tells  a 
good  story  now  and  then,  mentions  the  Indian  pig- 
mies, spoken  of  by  Homer;  but  ho  gives  us  no  assurance 
of  the  legend's  truth.' 

In  connection  with  this  falsifying  depreciation  of  the 
flippant  scholars  and  more  dangerous  cyclopedists  we 
n.ay  also  here  pay  a  much  deserved  debt  of  credit  to  an- 
other ancient  author,  Orosius,  whose  history  and  geog- 
raphy have  been  very  long  discounted,  but  whose  state- 
ments after  centuries  of  contempt  are  now  being  sought 
as  exceedingly  valuable  by  the  savants  of  our  academies. 
This  man  knew  of  the  great  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  thou- 
sands of  years  lost  but  rediscovered  by  Speke  in  1882; 
for  he  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  against 
paganism  that  it  was  vast  and  was  known  as  the  source 
of  the  Nile.* 

Arrian  declares  in  his  Indies  that  the  Indians  did  not 
fight;  and  cites  assertions  from  the  great  work  of  Megss- 
thenes,  which  he  read.  He  thinks  the  true  reason  was 
that  nobody  molested  them.  But  Strabo  gives  the  full 
account  of  the  causes  of  this  exemption  and  explains  it 
sufficiently  to  assure  us  that  Arrian  only  looked  super- 

•  8tr«bo,  Cm*.,  111.  Cnd.r  Sindrakultui  lh««  «m-  tm\m*ltif*_  la,  S» 
lnrt»  In  hw<kC  Son*  v*t*  cnlj  fpwftSipta.  23  tnebe*  Ull.  Tboj  »»r»d 
»»r«  on  U*  <n»M.  (***«.  pbrsaanla, alio  very  Urj«,  l»  ii>ir.n«u.  Thaaa 
*«»if.  vcnvllhuul  ddm,  anl  braalbad  IbrouRb  two  luiln  hi.  o.  «boi»  tho 

'"."    An  Umm,   I.k-Idc  ih«  outatrvUona.  not   Uin  Mm*  u   th«  modern 

dom'j.  Of  Um  Pbllipplna  UUnda  mardarod  by   lhi>  Spaniard*  r   Tbore  allU 

>  a  r»r»  of   plgmm  to  lri»   I»lifid  or  f  rao«  of  wbtcb  cooMdaraUl* 

Sm  r*c*ntlT  b*«o  written,  mueb  roMinblJux  tboa*  in  um;  irtlm.   I»d4ca, 

p.  SW.    (I.   OrO.Ul.>..    l.UKd.     Jut.|. 

.jtartmimUln  Stftim  ^ii»rru  IMpinci  (-«pn|  II..  17;  "Flo- 
tIwib  ysum.  «jnl  do  U;«ro  Incipient!*  Marl*  Ritbrl  erooreoro  vldolor  .  ,  -  . . 
B«»-  lilqW  Hcltm  fari.nl  baud  i.rjc  il  in  ai.iui*  balmr*  taum.  tt  (on 
tuwowonla  ntncl:  Indo  latrrjctto  br*»l  apitio.  rauuino  la*  a  oaondaro, 
S«H  hit,:  oftano  Udm,  crbroum  rtnai  ,«r  .Zthiopiia  DomtU  proUbl. 
r»-wa*gtu  laSstaa  id  ■tsialna.  .£gjpt>m  ilmttiUt.  " 
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fleially  upon  the  matter.  Strabo  in  preserving  the  geog- 
raphies  of  Megaetbenes,  Aristobulus,  Nearchus,  Onesi- 
critua  and  Eratosthenes,  has  conferred  a  valuable  contri- 
bution which  people  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate. 
From  him  Murli  Manohar  wrote  ua  an  article,  making 
a  pointed  argument  for  socialism.  He  says  that  at  an 
early  period  a  splendid  form  of  government  existed  in 
India  whereby  all  the  people  found  remunerative  and 
guaranteed  employment'  The  workmen  had  it  their  own 
way.  They  were  protected  by  the  great  king  Sand 
kottua,  who  benignantly  reigned  as  a  father  governs  I 
loving  family,  being  exempt  from  all  dangers  and  bur- 
dens of  war.  They  were  employed  on  public  works,  all 
land  remaining  the  property  of  the  state.  They  divided 
the  time  of  bibor  into  three  parts :  eight  hours  for  labor, 
eight  hours  for  recreation  and  instruction  and  eight 
hours  for  sleep. 

We  also  possess  a  certain  amount  of  monumental  evi- 
dence  for  India,  although  the  epigraphista  seem  not  as 
yet  to  have  extended  their  scientific  investigations 
as  far  as  India,'  This,  when  accomplished,  may  bring 
corroborating  evidence  of  our  theory  of  the  early  plant- 
ing in  India,  of  trade  and  labor  organizations,  under  the 
Solonic  statute.  But  we  already  possess  enough  to  make 
it  certain  that  in  some  parts  of  India  this  was  the  case. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  Strabo. 

There  was  a  mountain,  Nnsa  by  name,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  Indian  Olympus,  honored  by  being  the 
seat  of  the  great  god  Dionvsua,  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  useful  classes  of  mankind,  the  workers.  He  was  a 
giver  of  joys.  The  city  of  !Nusa  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  elevation  of  the  snrae  name,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Mount  Meros,  the  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  The 
Bacchic  brotherhoods  inhabited  ami  cultivated  tho  val- 
leys and  worked  the  mines  and  other  resources  of  weulth 
which  existed  around  about.     True  to  the  customs  of 

'Boa  ArUtU  In  Mi  .VtnWernIA  Crntury.  for  July,  1WI.  p.  ««,  No.  ITS.  Tula 
writer  utci  ■  llkawiee  fn»m  .Elian  and  cumoa  Cu  ihc  conclusion 

tbet  the  mil  «ae  eocliliatlo  «oo  )«ri  before  Cbnat  and  employed  labor  on 
a  veal  acalr.  >lilcli  b«  tveoiumenda. 

■  "MtHa*  A.u»wei>  «r;„,.e."  Htrabo  S<1,  ail  n*.  for  definition  of  Bec- 
rbua  or  .Velvet,  pee  Uddoll.  Or.  Iai  .  In  wrte  U.T„x.  wlio  la  imneet 
eooutfb.  alrer  all  tbo  defamation  which  wn*  begun  a^alnat  thle  creod  inyUk- 
leeJ  auKlaf  by  ibe  ecrlmlaati.-al  iRttan  who  rould  not  trump  up  any 
uietbod  amunc  (belr  *.-becnea.  by  irt.li  11  to  talk  down  Iba  ancient  lowly,  If 
tbey  adhered  to  a  name  teftwcotlng  »  principle  eo  aubllme. 
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proletaries,  they  were  all  organized  confraterniti<-* 
taking  the  thiasos  of  Greece  as  their  pattern.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  oniony  from  some  unknown 
part  of  the  world,  but  as  their  organization  and  habiU 
were  the  name  as  in  Asia  Minor,  little  doubt  can  exist 
that  they  wcro  from  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  near 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Strata,  who  was  born  B.  C.  60 
and  Hvod  84  years,  wrote  about  them  while  Christ  was 
growing  up  to  manhood ;  but  as  he  got  his  information 
from  Megasthenes  who  had  written  300  years  before,  the 
colony  was  already  old.  Ho  tells  us  of  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple who  formed  a  settlement  hero,  and  had  their  carni- 
vals under  Dionysus,  whose  palace  was  in  the  mountain, 
and  who  was  himself  "the  ennobler  of  mankind  and 
giver  of  joys,  as  symbol  of  generation  and  the  produc- 
tive principle  of  nature"  * 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  Strabo  and 
Arrian'a  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  socialism  which 
existed  during  the  reign  of  the  good  king  Sandrokottua, 
at  the  time  Mugastbenss  visited  these  regions  of  India 

The  socialistic  colony  of  Nusa  was  a  Dionysan  settle- 
ment of  eranista  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  at  that  age 
very  numerous.    It  would  appear  from  Strabo's  para- 

Saph,  688,  that  the  people  of  India  were  cultivating  thia 
inuvsus,  "  the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of 
I ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  cult  was  greatly 
furthered  by  the  eranos,  a  prime  organization  under 
the  Solonic  code.  Ouesicritus,  the  chief  pilot  of  Near- 
chua,  whom  Alexander  sent  on  tho  celebrated  sea  voyage 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
U  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  cult  of  this  humanizing 
divinity  was  pursued  with  vigor  in  India. 

It  is  thought  that  Nusa  was  the  cradle,  perhaps  the 
central  homo  of  the  organizations,  being,  as  we  have 
•eon  from  a  remark  of  Strabo,  a  colony  of  Dionysan 
unions  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  that  Nusa  was  but 
one  of  a  thousand.  Dr.  Lightfoot  whose  authority  ia 
highly  appreciated,  acknowledges  the  brotherhoods  of 

■  Htrmbo,  S*t  ftm  :  "'Ec  W  •***  fo.avfw*  H«*tm  *<i  rtMfl  itri  •p—'w 
*W*9%v  ffft,  n*ti\v  rap'  avvoif  >v<r«»*  Siorvcov  iYio>a.  c«l  6po<  to  i/nip  r^< 
*4A«*K  M»#*».  AirtaoaMt'Oi  cat  To*  a.'ro*.  41*0-0,  cat  i^ri.koy,  ot4J  T„ni, 
*vA««h*apva,"  'A»»pj>u  >ip  A  ItAr^ft  Vjii,  wtptifn  4.i  roi><  ^^w(  r*w  mint 
4«">«r  I'  ir*y\*o*'i  *!»•'*»  Xvopa*«t  «••»  -qi  ipm OS¥  *>n  "•**'  •  ■'••it  «•*  •»,» 
««AVT«Awr  *{*&•**.   Bait««K    T*«  li   <.ffrp,r<i',(    rDiotjilrwi'  rmr  (l«e*iA*Hr  «a*    »•« 

4a~«<  iMv*i  mtA    t«hmiu,w«   «*l  mva*4ovi  ffreAyf  im«f  in     »*A*|*.   ask 
•  V*  '••<  «U*i   'I'toK." 
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India  to  have  been  numerous  and  socially  inflnentialSOO 
yean  before  Christ"  Damascus,  a  neighboring  center 
of  the  unions  of  trades,  especially  that  of  cutlery,  had 
the  thiaaotio  and  cranio  method  under  the  great  law, 
and  these  are  known  to  be  very  ancient  The  unions 
manufactured  blades  and  many  varieties  of  cutlery  out 
of  the  celebrated  Damascus  Steel,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  bars  came  from  India"  Like  the  Phoenicians,  they 
held  their  art  a  secret  so  that  their  unions  might  live 
upon  and  transmit  it  for  ages  and  as  they  supposed,  for- 
ever. But  the  Roman  conquests  struck  Damascus  with 
a  withering  blight  Modern  research  likewise  discloses 
much  that  is  valuable  on  ancient  India  in  literature. 
One  of  the  kings  possessed  a  library  which  is  said  to 
have  been  so  bulky  that  a  thousand  dromedaries  were 
required  to  move  it  and  its  librarian  required  a  hundred 
men  to  place  it  in  new  quarters. 

We  now  come  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  authors 
already  mentioned,  as  their  works  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  Strabo,  Arrian  and  others. 

Politically,  morally,  economically  and  socially,  India 
was  divided  into  seven  parts. a    These  parts  may  be  said 

w  Lirhtfw*.  Mwint  p.  SW.  qnote.  from  Mifthian.  Mhalttmc  thai 
\»  btnwl  tbrooab  tbat  conatrr:  bat  ho  knon  DotblBf  of  tha  bnium 
of  tb*  «.*♦..  M  I0*U  of  tart  not  >•.  •«,  who  combined  atlaalijiiiij  work 
with  bulMM,  now  prowl  by  tBKTipUooa  not  u  Urtitfixrt  •  Maul 
Fuudu  wbom  bo  gwnim,  p.  **.  mot*  1,  wa*  OYldoaOy  oaa  of  'am: 
aaiaf  pooublr  ib).  ApoUoaiaa  of  Trmv.  Lubtfoot  t»  ban  writin*  of  tbo 
hi  l  mi.  aa  •roQoaic  ant's  Coaanlt  vUo  Lnu.  MMa.  TILL,  1;  Par. 
f»ji-[.  IV  AitL,  IV,  IT.  a»  at i  Mahal  br  Mob—A  AL.  UL.  S*.  wbo  bs  nfcowba 
hud  to  ban  awaUooci  lb*  Uibui   uJ  thatr  ocoaomJc 


Light***  qootM  Oraunt  of  ilex..  Stoom..  1 .  1*.  p.  as*.     Op— hi»  of  tha 
Mini  Kbovt*  of  ladUn  thomfM.  bo  br-.n^o  m  tb*  'wimhi 


antfthfjitih  ii  t-o  kind*  of  IVMi»w»rT>..  .QuvUe*  to  TfafMhia—  Thon 
wot»  uw  !*»-.*.<  or  r ,.i imtm.  «.  T.  A.  RtrUmi—  aloe  ham*  of  tmjthl 
haoda  ta  lni».  Th«r*  vat  ktUr  a  Met  of  Harloatn  ObwOct  then  Bat 
Hat  Wanton!  at!  >bow>  thu  tie  aojoeia&osa  won  crvjiaolty  taoatoad  by  ooo- 
aoaalo  rubor  this  an.-r»l  moow.  in  laJi»  •«  olnfhtn.  rho  pnaMlaal 
connaManaano  of  Strabo  w  of  $rr»t  ralao  la  Sjaab^MMtg  oar  miad*  of  that 

•MMftotd  orrvr:  '-  K*.  «•  »»»  N  if  \.y^-m  r i    jaoani— «  ■>  Sni^  » 

•o  'aaaSaj  «»A»y  ■>**  r^t  'I*«  nvw  »e»  ■*.  iaa>aor*oaaat»  *«i»*  tW 
r*>7«w,  ««i  ofrvk  T  Jcwvw  cat  •>««*  »•*€  It***l*m  -<i»  Hat M>  wruo,"  «  tJU 
atrabo.   «••/..    ft*,     n*   IsJiaaa  hal  aa  oMabBab*!  cca-aattratVai   wftk 

■  imra  paopi* :  bet  .mbukt  to  Pr.  LlfbtfiNt.  wlo   raranai  tt  at  laa*  tbaa 

■  roaUy  wat.  aiaco  it  va*  tb»  atorartia*,  went  butaint  toon  tint  tbat  aa. 
■arol  ta  u  and  aoi  tbo  opaa  wi-raL 

"Sat  iar.  <.>«*•*<«•.  oa  Anaucw  Snrt.  wb*r»  Xhtcohr  at  abovm  to 
haao  aasmpafti  w  «xilajt  tao  c*ktc«auJ  ut.  npcvaoj  to  b*  loat.  ft  aas 
ataa  taac  tbo  otrlr  <barvb.  or  an^iaal  ngu<i  **m  Mat,  cr  buiat  at  aW 
Ibm  wm  yabbabol  rauaaocaa*  cnaat«aaa.-aa,  ia<»ab»l  br  flaaaaaa  of 
Cbioa.  a  c  «*>.  M  axppiiM  hum  Mv  A  b*a  Maw  of  trajo  aaaaaaaB 
aaaMiiiataati  Eaiw  Croa  ban  iarr  raa£>. 

■**>  »•  Wa.  Jka..-     -baal  «t  »»So  1*-    -***■  •«  faf*  ••*• 
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to  represent  classes;  for  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  undemocratic*!  and  degrading  classes  existed  as  to- 
day. People  now,  of  one  caste,  will  not  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  those  of  another;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
this  was  the  feeling  which  existed  at  Rome  among  the 
optimates;  but  it  is  fully  proved  that  in  Rome  and  all 
cities  and  countries  where  the  Solonic  unions  existed, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  when  their  brotherly  love  melted 
away  the  social  barriers  between  slaves  and  free  men. 

The  first  of  the  seven  classes  consisted  of  the  philoso- 
pher*." They  were,  however,  considered  workers  for  the 
state,  and  occupied  what  now  are  called  positions  under 
the  civil  service.  Thev  were  the  educated  claaa  who 
worked  at  calculating  the  prospects  of  the  government, 
and  helped  the  king  in  his  work  of  state.  They  planned 
tho  revenue*,  watched  the  process  of  the  incomes,  from 
planting  to  harvest,  and  the  breeding  of  animals,  and 
every  year  there  was  a  common  council  held  with  the 
king  on  the  best  measures  to  pursue  during  tho  forth- 
coming year. 

Under  class  second  came  the  farmers  or  tillers;  but 
as  all  the  land  belonged  to  a  socialized  state,  the  farmers 
worked  it  on  shares,  taking  a  fourth  of  the  product  and 
their  pay  in  kind."  These  farmers  enjoyed  complete  ex- 
emption from  military  service  and  were  known  as  im- 
munes.  There  was  a  law  by  which  they  enjoyed  pro- 
tection from  injury,  which  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
something  like  insurance  against  injury  of  health  and 
accident"  While  others  must  fight,  these  only  plow 
and  hoe  without  risk. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  herdsmen  and  hunters. 
These  kept  the  cattle  and  other  animals  for  the  market." 
They  also  freed  the  land  from  birds  and  beasts  that  de- 
stroy the  seeds  of  the  social  farm  lands,  before  being 
subdued  by  tillage.    They  were  trustees  of  the  common 
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Undo."  Wo  are  not  definitely  informed  as  to  the  exact 
shape  of  organization  these  hunters  and  herdsmen  en- 
joyed. We  know  that  they  were  combined  in  powerful 
economic  unions  and  that  they  were  legalized  by  the 
state  and  favored,  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  com- 
munity and  of  the  king,  and  like  the  farmers,  exempt 
from  the  burdens  of  war.  Large  numbers  of  hunters' 
unions  are  being  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Italian  provinces  whioh  will  be  dwelt  upon  later 
in  this  work.  The  people  coming  under  the  designation 
of  hunters  and  herdsmen  are  said  to  be  of  the  koinoe, 
whioh  not  only  means  a  society  working  in  common  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection,  but  also  generally  indi- 
cates the  common  table,  judging  from  the  language  of 
Strabo  and  Arrian. 

His  fourth  clasn  consists  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the 
technical  arte,  and  the  dealers."  Singularly  enough 
these  go  together  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Solonio  law,  as  preserved  by  Gains  who  took  it  from  the 
XII  Tables  of  Roman  law,  and  wrote  it  down  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  translation  from  the  original  statute 
ox  Solon  himself."  In  other  words,  the  artisans  or  skilled 
mechanics  not  only  did  the  mechanical  work  of  manu- 
facture on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  community  under 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  but  they 
were  credited  with  and  performed,  all  the  work  of  manu- 
facturing implements  of  war.  The  state  needed  swords, 
darts,  spears,  also  engines  for  breaking  down  and  destroy- 
ing walls,  arches,  and  other  defenses.  It  employed  the 
mechanics  to  construct  Buch  implements  and  to  engineer 
them  in  times  of  war.  Thus  the  state  employed  labor. 
It  also  wisely  exempted  them  from  open  combat  and  the 
burdens  and  dangers  of  war.  They  were  too  valuable 
to  be  murdered  oft*  at  wholesale.     Skill  and  genius  are 
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precious  and  it  was  so  recognized.  Thus  again,  pre- 
cisely as  told  us  by  Murli  Manohar.  a  state  managed  the 
labor.  It  operated  mechanical  shops  and  factories  on  a 
large  scale.  Can  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
workmen  did  not  have  a  powerful  political  organization  as 
in  Rome,  at  Pompeii,  in  Asia  Minor,  composed  of  Toting 
unions?  It  is  proved  by  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
that  trade  unions  exerted  even*  effort  at  the  elections  to 
secure  the  choice  for  managers  in  the  city's  business,  of 
those  who  were  pledged  to  bestow  upon  them  the  public 
work.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  Strabo  who  so 
plainly  exhibits  the  key  to  otherwise  submerged  facts  of 
ancient  socialism. 

Then  we  are  introduced  to  the  useless  factor  of  state, 
the  military;  and  they  occupy  the  fifth  class  in  Strabo's 
enumeration.  He  plainly  tells  us  that  this  fifth  clues  is 
composed  of  the  fighters,  whose  time,  outeido  of  active 
warfare  is  devoted  to  drill  and  drink."  There  are  some 
remnants  of  military  organization  preserved  to  us  in  the 
inscriptions.  These  will  contribute,  so  far  as  they  go, 
to  the  widespread  influence  of  Solonism  in  another  chap- 
ter, and  it  may  bo  that  this  fifth  class  of  the  Indians  pos- 
sessed it,  but  it  is  doubtful.  They  were  probably,  as 
they  have  always  been,  simply  the  regular  national  prae- 
torians and  standing  army,  including  the  king's  body- 
guard, as  worthless  as  they  were  expensive,  and  like  the 
drones  consumed  the  products  of  those  who  formed  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  classes  of  that  country. 

The  sixth  class  consisted  of  the  ephori,  or  king's  spies 
and  judges  whose  business  was  to  watch  and  secretly 
report  all  current  events  to  the  king.  They  were  clothed 
with  power,  and  had  a  watch  over  the  economic  matters 
of  the  organizations  at  home,  and  the  military  affairs  of 
the  field.  But  their  work,  like  the  old  Spartan  ephori, 
was  secret  and  doubtless  they  were  as  badly  hated,  and 
in  the  end  overthrown.  Nabis  fought  them.  It  was  this 
set  whom  Appius  Claudius  of  Rome  organized  the  army 
and  the  conquests  to  defend;   and  we  are  awakening 
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now,  once  more  to  discover  that  the  "richest"  are  they 
whom  modern  supreme  courts  are  coldly  handing  down 
their  august  decisions  to  defend."  No  matter  what  the 
justice  of  a  Paulus,  an  Ulpian,  or  a  Franklin  might  pre* 
scribe,  the  verdict  of  these  modern  ephuri  gages  to  the 
same  occult,  mephitio  gudilesn,  smiling  on  the  "richest 
men"  who  at  any  moment  stand  rcudy  to  buy  blandish- 
ments for  the  purblind  people  they  cajolo  or  auction  off 
to  the  highest  bidder,  as  did  old  Diilius  who  outbade  and 
struck  on  Rome  to  get  the  imperial  togs.  Thus  it  was 
that  Rome  wheeled  nor  conquests  against  Nulnx,  and  in 
defense  of  the  epliori,  though  thoy  were  a  supremo  bench 
which  at  times  unnumbered  ordered  out  their  trained  as- 
sassins to  butcher  the  laboring  people. 

Finally,  we  have  the  true  aristocrats,  who  must  not 
mix  their  precious  blood  in  marriage,  with  workingmen. 
These  were  councilors  and  special  commissioners  of  the 
king,  who  met  at  regular  periods  for  consultation." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  far  off  India  there  was  a  crude 
scheme  of  political  socialism  based  upon  the  wise  trade 
unionism  of  Solon,  deeply  permeating  the  state. 

We  have  already  shown  that  this  vast  organisation 
followed  the  form  of  a  well  established  municipality,  tho 
original  idea  of  which  was  patterned  after  the  family. 
Many  cities  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  had  this  ancient 
form  and  often  possessed  the  prytaneuin  where  a  com- 
mon table  existed,  at  which  workin^men.  us  well  as 
councilors  and  jurists  could  receive  food.  Whether  this 
common  table  was  in  vogue  so  far  away  uh  India,  wo 
have  only  enough  evidence  to  forma  stray  suspicion; 
the  color  of  tho  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  so. 

•"CodiiM  ohap.  I»..  npn.  p.  n,  j'.rlng  tho  npriainp  of  JCabla  tfiintt 
tba  aphonia  and  (or  lh»  mtonLltinof  Ilia  old  Lyi'tirrui  dlapamaitlns.  NoU 
7   J./t  .  oootalna  Strebo'a  wonU  on  tl»»  aphorl  of    In<lU. 
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TbUlaat,  and  bo  II  «%ld.  worthloa*  «ot  crown  lha  daaorlptloo*  of  both  Strabo 
and  Aman  who  aRta*.  Tbaif  pcrolnoaa  Incoloaliooa.  baciad  by  lha  •phut, 
vara  aloos  enough  to  dualroy  thn  otharwia,  Una  organlxatlou  la  India. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

RAGE  AND  HAVOC. 

CONDITION  AT  CLOSE  OP  THE  CONQUESTS. 

Wb*w»lks  ovor  thn  BpoiU — /.xtnnt  of  thn  Havoc  of  Conquest — 
Mnrdoroiu  Bunding  Army — Ronun  Generals  brought  Spoil* 
in  their  Own  Name— Countlem  Slaves  of  their  Conquest*— 
Bulla's  Massacre  of  60,000—  Uuions  fill  Victim*  of  their  own 
Duplicity — Judicial  Murder  by  Crucifixion  of  400  Inuoceuta 
— Mostly  8erottics — Story  reconstructed — Heartleesneat  of 
the  8enate— Plea  to  Save  them  Overruled — 8av*ge  Speech 
of  Oaniua — Law  Enforced — Awful  Agonies — Workers  Dan- 
gerously Maddened — Longed  Moro  ardently  for  Promised 
Redeemer — The  Carpenter  Already  Bora — Endorse  Hi?  Plan 
of  8*lvation— ThoSlavo  Mart*— Cheap  Humanity — The  Poor 
longed  for  tho  Right  of  Marriage— Power  of  Inscriptions  and 
Anecdotal  History — Crur-lticsof  Paul'  yEmilius— - Still  more 
Secret— Seared  and  Thrown  over  Precipices — Ingratitude  of 
Men  who  lived  by  Others'  Toll — What  better  wore  Such  than 
Brigands — Hre-Christian  Martyrs — Socrates  an  Example- 
Two  Persecutions  of  the  Jews — Their  Gout'.  Chir&c'ei  made 
Tbem  a  Target  of  Hate — Great  Advantage  of  the  f- inn  on 
Table* — An  Ancient  and  Revered  Institution— -Jews of  Auti- 
och — Roman  and  Pagan  Hatred  o  them — Story  of  tho  Mac- 
cabec* — Defeat  of  Syrian  Generals— Power  of  the  Congre- 
gation— Futilo  Effort  to  Break  up  the  Mosaic  Dispensation 
—Ferocious  Mo»acre  of  the  Hebrew  Race  at  Jerusalem — 
—Beat  Author  puts  Number  Murdered  at  1,100,000— San. 
ruioary  Fury — Sad  Low  of  Art*  of  Damascus  Steel,  Crimson 
Dyes,  Imperishable  Inks,  Pigments  and  Many  Inventions 
Ascribed  to  these  Truculent  Deeds  of  Savagery — They  were 
S*crcUof  the  Unions — Property  whereby  they  lived,  and 
which  Died  with  Them — World's  Irredeemable  Lome*. 

Wk  must  Apprize  our  readers,  however  painful  the 
obligation,  of  the  terrible  conditions  Among  which  the 
working  people  were  suffering  about  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearanro  of  tbe  strange  and  extraordinary  character 
whofw  name  stands  at  the  head  of  a  new  era,  and  whose 
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Eersonage  is,  and  bids  fair  to  remain,  a  prototype  of  the 
opeful,  the  practical,  the  economical  and  the  inspired. 
A  name  neTer  blasphemed,  and  strange  to  record,  never 
to  this  day  calumniated  by  either  friend  or  foe.  We  beg 
the  reader's  indulgence  of  this  opportunity  to  outline 
the  conditions  existing  during  the  awful  swoop  of  the 
conquests  which  attacked  and  almost  extinguished  the 
fortunately  indestructible  Solonic  dispensation.  Trade 
unionism  had  been  rooted  into  society  to  remain  and  to 
live.  Despite  the  avaricious  hand  of  the  money  and 
property  power,  with  all  its  concomitant  attributes  of 
brigandage  and  truculent  barbarity  then  crushing  the 
world,  it  survived.  It  is  not  dead  yet  The  reader  un- 
derstanding this,  may  well  consider  our  chapter  on  the 
Roman  conquests,  mid  the  true  intent  and  cunning  of 
the  old  f  lag  craft. 

We  shall  begin  with  tho  massacres  of  Sulla;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  W  Etofa  iu  certain  wayside  horrors  along  tho 
flinty  path,  until  we  come  down  to  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  four  hundred  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  tryst- 
ing  point,  over  whose  sharp-angled  ledge  the  tolerance 
of  the  oppressed  staggered  and  swooned  between  a  new 
theory  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  the  old  failure  of  iras- 
cibility and  concupiscence. 

When  the  great  Roman  conquests  had  been  fully 
accomplished,  having  practically  terminated  with  the 
subjugation  of  J  mica  and  Palestine,  the  world  fell  into  a 
phenomenal  wrangle  and  entanglement  over  questions  of 
spoil.  Rome,  with  her  scientific  military  equipment 
furnished  by  the  trade  unions  as  described,  had  gotten 
all,  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  A  fries  in  the  west,  to  far  off  India  in  the  east,  and 
northward  even  to  the  British  Isles.  All  Germany, 
Africa,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Pannonia,  Macedonia, 
even  India  had  fallen  before  her  prowess  and  cupidity. 
When  all  this  had  come  to  pass  and  mankind  lay  en- 
slaved and  in  chains;  when  a  thousand  cities,  sacked  and 
ravaged,  gave  up  their  artisans  to  be  bondsmen,  their 
accumulations,  a  booty  of  conquest,  their  ancient  gov- 
•rnmenta,  peaceful  and  prosperous,  to  wreckage;  when  all 
this  spoil  had  been  grasped,  and  conquerors  were  stuffed 
and  swaggering  with  congestion,  we  find  workingmen 
and  women  in  millions  thronging  the  slave  marts;  tearful 
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humiliation  of  men,  shocking  prostitution  of  women,  lux- 
uriant sensualities  of  a  sickening  and  loathsomo  nature 
infecting  the  Roman  youth,  demoralizing  voluptuousness, 
exuberence  of  drunken  passion,  irredeemable  moral  deso- 
lation. When  all  was  conquered,  unmeasured  wealth  in 
form  of  booty  swooped  into  tho  great  city  from  every 
bleeding  country  of  the  earth;  and  a  reeking  govern- 
ment, cross  and  fumid,  seethed  in  festering  putresence 
and  disintegration.  Lost  to  everything  but  lust  of  lucre 
and  lust  of  indulgence,  an  appetite  abnormal  in  wine, 
amphitheatrieol  spectacles,  blood  thirst  and  sexual  reck- 
lessness gnawed  at  the  heartstrings  of  the  world.  This 
was  Home's  condition  at  the  close  of  the  conquests. 
There  was  many  a  Roman  general  who,  having  done 
much  in  bringing  about  this  rapine  and  desolation  to  the 
outside  world,  marched  victoriously  back  to  Rome,  loaded 
with  plunder,  proud  of  success,  demanding  a  triumphal 
entry,  but  who  waa  stung  to  the  quick  when  he  found 
that  rivals  had  blocked  his  way  to  all  those  coveted  hon- 
ors. Among  these  disappointed  aspirants  was  Sulla,  the 
murderer  of  50,000  workingnien  iu  B.  C.  82. 

Wo  have  already  sean  that  the  working  people  were 
organized  in  trade  unions  at  Rome.  The  conquests  seem 
to  nave  been  originated  in  a  purpose  to  uudermine  and 
destroy  them.  The  trick  had  failed;  for  the  unions 
wi-re  ntill  alive  and  at  the  time  of  Sulla  they  were  pow- 
erful, and  still  voting  their  tribunes  into  ofhee  as  in  the 
solitudo  inagi&trutuum. 

Like  Appiiu  Claudius,  this  Sulla  was  an  offshoot  of  a 
celebrated  gens  family,  the  Cornelian,  proud,  haughty, 
imperious;  and  he  boosted,  like  Nero,  that  his  mission 
on  earth  was  to  place  a  blight  upon  the  aspirations  of 
the  hated  workinpmen  so  low  as  to  have  no  family,  no 
soul,  and  descendants  only  of  lowborn,  and  contempt- 
ible slave*.  Truly  these  were  the  working  people.  The 
details  of  this  conflict  wo  have  no  place  to  recount,  but 
leave  that  horror  to  Snllust.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  account  of  this  massacre.  We  refer  our  readers  io 
the  historians-  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  proud 
gentleman,  like  Appius  Clvidius,  had  selected  as  his 
mission  the  overthrow  of  the  voting  power  of  the  organ- 

last,    ;q»«i.n.    "8,  mi  th»   wortlngia«o   «J4*1    wlti    Uul« 
tbatt  tons-*  fcitmo*  ud  th«ir  eouuat  rruod. 
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izfld  proletariat  with  a  view  to  cru«b  them.1  It  was  a 
prodigious  work;  for  mechanics  in  groat  numbers  were 
still  working  for  tho  state,  manufacturing  quantities  of 
arms  for  the  army  and  regularly  receiving  their  pay  as 
government  employees. 

Sulla,  after  the  battle  we  are  going  to  recount,  pro- 
nounced himself  dictator;  and  historians  agree  that  he 
was  the  first  emperor  of  Home,  such  was  his  dictatorial 

Siissance.  In  that  great  battle  which  took  place  within 
e  walls  of  Home  in  the  year  82  before  Christ,  Marina, 
the  tribune,  champion  and  friend  of  all  the  workingmen 
who  had  sided  with  him  as  patriot  and  friend  of  the  pro- 
letariat generally,  was  overthrown  by  the  stronger  force 
of  Sulla,  Mommsen  tells  us  that:  "The  army  of  the  in- 
surgents, for  which  there  was  no  retreat,  was  completely 
extirpated"  In  other  words  as  we  are  informed  b; 
Sallustand  Appiatt,  the  entire  multitude  waa  killed, 
hundred  thousand  an  lay  dead  on  the  field.  They  had 
a  general  named  Damasippus  who  commanded.  He  was 
assassinated.  Corrius,  another  commander,  and  Pol: 
who  waa  wounded,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  of  tho 
people— the  reliable  Livy  says  8.000— three  days  aft  w 
the  carnage,  were  driven  out  to  the  Villa  Publico,  in  tho 
Campus  MortiuB  and  there  within  hearing  of  Sulla's 
assembled  council,  and  of  Sulla  himself,  "massacred'  to 

•W«  girt  &allnrt'«  opinion  of  Sulla,    written  among   Ian  rarlimt  Uom*n 

Mutorlu:       "Hed.    pnatqtiam     L.Malta,    I.-IM.     rroapta  ll*p     t-.nta  Inltile  Biaioe 

ereniua  ubtdl;  raper*  owne*.  Inhere,  ■tomum  all u»,  alio*  «ri»cup«n; 
Deque  modum.  aaqtia.  uioJcatiem  rlctort*  babern;  forda,  crudaiij.. 
faaooia  faecre.  Uoe  ao.-a.lntm,  quod  I..  ejnlla  ewrcUnm,  quern  In  Aela 
JirUwrii,  €joo  albi  ndnm  taoret  Loot  utoin,  volutUrln  larile  In  otlo 
f»rt*la  inilltiiiu  aiiluiOa  molllturant.  Ibl  prltinui  tti»urvit  merrttue  popntt 
llomuil  amare,  polar-,  algna,  Utmlaa  plotae.  raaa  CBlata  mlrarl.  «a  prrrMiaa 
ao  publloe  rap»r*  delubre  apollare,  aacra  profaneqnu  Sfl  Bit  poudara  .... 
Rapere.  eootomeni;  »"•  parrl  pendere,  almna  copare.  padorrm.  pndxqtlain 
.  >  alqua  Ijuiuana  pronilarua.  nihil  penal.  Deque  rnodtratl  babel*."  Sot- 
mm  0$tUU%arWm,  re  nmw  Ant  Tbjall.  Lojtd.  >aUi.  mm.  '-v.,  pr.:«--jf. 
•  Muniua.,  not  Komi.  Ill.p  411.  HeJtua  "aja  tb la  fearful  maaaarre  of 
IO.00B  Komau  common  people  bj  Sail*  ™H  Lucr»Un«.  who  *ltuiaeed  It. 
to  beromo  •  ttolo.  and  prompted  bl»  aplrit  Air  the  oood.rfnl  r<«an,  ZW 
Ktrvm  iMMara  W«  qaeta  tbe  fragm.nt  of  U«j-a  LXxxVIIIlli  boo*,  nblch 
waereeo  fortunate  »  to  And  remaining,  although  nparlr  tb«  entire  book 
haa  uertahad.  Ilo  makea  tb«  Uat  luaaaaere  lo  be  8.000  ImUad  or  MOO  aa 
pat  by  tbe  anwarrafiteblr  caution*  Mommann  :  "Cuxn  Nair.ninbuw.  qui  aoll 
ex  luilria  popnlia  m  nduiu  araia  pneoerast,  jmta  orbem  fcomenam  ant* 
portam  folflnani  deballavti-  raraparaUqua  re  puhllta.  puleberrlmaiu  rlrtor. 
lam  rrodalltJitc.  quanta  In  nnllo  homlnum  fult,  mquinant      Ooto  mlllia  dadl- 

Bi  In  rllla  pnhlirn  txueldavlt:  lahnlaio  pr'«a'rlptloBla  propoaait:  urban 
a*  aotau  TtalUni    cnMibim   replant:  Intar  quia  nmnea    Fnanoalinua  lnermaa 

iiU  Juaait.  Miulum,  amaiorii  ordtnu  rfnin)  rnirlhua  bradillaque  fraeUa. 
— ilbuj  uataai  |3»  ,a|  ofxoeata  ooooila,  necavlf."  A  mare  borrlble  ptcaajre  Of 
lssasMXaCr  ft  »bt«  dllBmJt  to  porrrv- 
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the  last  man,  so  that  the  clatter  of  arms  and  tbo  groans 
of  the  dying,  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Bellona  where  Sulla  was  holding  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate."* 

This  unreasonable  cruelty  and  almost  internicine  car- 
nage uus  perpetrated  to  a  large  extent  against  the 
Btau&iM  nml  the  inhabitants  of  Fneneste.  The  place 
had  been  the  theatre  of  an  earlier  insurrection  occurring 
in  B  •gainst  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  rulers 

and  rich  men,  and  we  have  already  fully  accounted  it  in 
this  work.  The  bravo  and  indomitable  Samnite  blood* 
could  Dot  brook  either  degradation  or  slavery.  They 
were  the  best  mechanics  Rome  ever  had.  In  the  course 
of  centuries  they  bad  broken  their  chains,  and  were  free 
men.  Intensely  industrious,  they  were  magnificently 
organized  under  the  great  dispensation  of  Nutua,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  solitudo  magistratuum  were  voting 
unions,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prosperous 
members  flourishing  under  what  was  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  Solonio  law.  This  tyrant  Sulla,  then,  is  to  bn  con- 
sidered an  enemy  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Roman  public;  for  they  never  rebelled  except  when 
goaded  by  the  grinding  exactions  of  jealous  and  insati- 
able optiiiiatea. 

Notwithstandiug  Uie  desperate  efforts  of  the  rich  to 
degrade  them  by  means  of  cunning,  in  springing  the 
conquer.!*  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  voting 
unions,  they  had  maintained  their  organizations  ana 
political  power.  They  had  thoaiselves  become  aggress- 
ive fighters.  They  also  found  sympathizers  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome.  One  of  these  was  Marcus  Livius 
Drusus,  who,  like  the  Gracchi,  restored  the  old  agrarian 
laws.  The  optimutcs  murdered  him  as  they  did  Grac- 
chus a  few  years  bofore.* 

•ulrainating  crime  involved  in  this  story  is  the 

•  Vol  I.,  ff.  liO-l&S.  tad  now  13.  whara  ttw  Uiiguagn  of  Urr,  our  au- 
thority. I,  quoted, 

t  Otero  !•  ant-fly  oat  of  p.tience  with  lhl»  rothlcee  cruelly  of  fialla.  In 
OB*  llnM  be  Hyi  Uie  ran  no«rr  looked  down  upon  SSOSM  more  unworthy: 
"Media  nrwlerea  cominainorarani  nnfarla  lo  pooloa,  ■!  hoi-  uri"  uulduueiii 
eot  rld^wt  mdignioi."    V  OjfrAU.  lib.  II..  c.  Till. 

•Ae  a  proof  that  the  civil,  or  ea  luinn  prefer  to  call  l&tfl  MM  :il  ware, 
werw  gwtnlne  labor  tunnolli,  Mommeen  polnta  nut  the  fact  that  leaden 
titillate  of  Urn  date  of  Sulle'e  batllaa.  am  boluo.  picked  up,  on  which  are  In- 
acalbad  alacraUiiu*  jejuni  the  low  iUtm  and  •-rratnrae  whom  the  SftOfbUF 
— I  ware  obliged  to  lift  their  hand  melon. 
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awful  and  useless  massacre  of  50,000  Pnunectian*  be- 
longing to  the  working  doss,  and  in  sympathy  with 
brotherhoods  of  Rome  and  environing  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, by  the  monster  Sulla,  who  but  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards died  at  Puteoli,  another  hive  of  organized  working 
people,  of  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  form  of  putrescent 
venerea — a  victim  of  BMSpima  of  the  flesh. 

Another  shocking  story  is  to  bo  told.  It  is  ot  tin 
judicial  murder  of  399  innocent  people  which,  under  an 
atrocious  Roman  law,  the  senatus  consultum  Silenione, 
took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  a  useless 
massacre  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children  because 

•  >f  the  rash  deed  of  one  tuun.  We  shall  quote  the  frigid 
words  of  Tacitus  who  delighted  to  recount  acts  of  the 
aristocracy,  as  he  delighted  to  damn  the  Christians  to 
the  ghastly  punitions  of  Noro.'  Tacit  is,  while  ho  believes 
the  Christians  »nd  Hebrews  preeminently  deserving  of 
punishment,  moderately  objects  to  the  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  Nero,  in  placing  palanquins  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  enraged  populace  containing  living  bodies  covered 
an  inch  thick  with  tar  and  set  on  fire  to  form  flaming 
lights  for  a  beastly  populace,  howling  themselves  hoarse 
at  the  exhilarating  mght  of  a  thousand  such  torches,  each 
a  naked  man  or  woman,  whose  crimo  was  that  of  loving 
and  honoring  a  newly  found  Saviour ! 

Tacitus  recounts  to  us  the  terrors  of  this  other  slaugh- 
ter which  happened  under  Nero  just  before  the  burning 
of  Home,  and  in  words  as  cold.'  A  senatus  consultum 
or  law  of  the  Roman  senate  had  in  A.  D.  10,  t>eeu  en- 
acted, based,  as  Tacitus  hints,  upon  an  old  custom,  which 
prescribed  that  if  any  slave  should  take  the  life  of  his 
owner  the  entire  *  family"  as  he  suggestively  culls  them, 
were  to  bo  punished  with  death,  along  with  the  criminal 
himself.  The  man  who  had  been  murdered  was  a  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  Pedanius  by  uame.  He  owned  a  large 
number  of  slaves  whom  he  had  probably,  directly  or  in- 

<.N*ctloo  A'craef  thin  work,  sod  sola*:  »ld«  twin.  ID  T«rb.  CoaftayroAoai. 

■  I-  .  .<!■*  .  iIt..  4.1  I. :,  "lUnft  umlto  j>twl  |ira>r«ctuiu  atbla  Padanlum 
SMUkducn  hkiii  Ipalw  tnWrtNlt,  »«a  mg.t»  iiii*rut»  cut  pntlam  p»ju- 
(tnl,  tfn  aniur*  oiuloli  Uiicmui  «  doniLoam  Kiuulam  oon  toKruu  Ot- 
•rum  rum  »*t<>r*  rx  nior»  famlUaiu  uojoain,  -iu«  mti  rod«ui  l«ciu  man«i. 
Uimi,  «•!  •us>i<li<'Miiu  aiil  ouorttrM.  <oooiinn  pbjbl*,  n,i»  tut  UmoEluacto- 

tayttut.  uaqnr.  ail  MdltloCHilU    >«ltum    *4«    M!l»tUX)aO    ObMMIM.    lu  U,UU  lp.o 

•  r.ni  . i r .  lft  ntiolMn  •fTtrtUUxn  »nv*rii»niluni,  jilurtbui  nihil  tiiiitanitum 
PUmtlUbua.  Ex  quia  C.  Cmlm  *»nl*nti«i  loco  to  Imm  moduna  dlMtnUt." 
«t«.    7hla  auaacb  vS  Caultta  I*  IB  p«ruort.  Id  IS*  tut  abort. 
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directly,  seized  with  other  plunder  from  the  fallen  »ic- 
time  of  the  conquest     Among  his  chattels  were  400  in 
one  family,  nil  probably  organized  under  one  roof,  and 
entitled  to  the  amenities  of  the  Doiuuh  Augustalia.  They 
consisted  of  men,  women  and  children.    One  of  these 
400  had  beeu  (guilty  of  the  crime,     (loaded  by  insult  he 
could  not  brook,  he  had  killed  Pedanius,  his  owner,  and 
every  one,  according  V>  tins  atrocious  statute  was  to  die. 
They  were  part  of  the  war  herd  captured  from  Am*  and 
mostly  Semitics,  as  is  duly  recorded.     Men,  l«>ys,  uirls, 
old  women,  tender  infante,  nil  must  perish!     But  the 
manner  of  thin  sickening  execution  was  the  most  appall- 
ing.    They  must  be  crucified.     They  must  suffer  that 
most  painful,  lingering  death  inherited  only  by  the  lowly 
and  the  helpless  poor.    Criminals  of  family  and  recogni- 
tion could  bn  punished  in  an  honorable  manner.     Tlie 
poor,  the  workiti^ineu  and  women,  the   innocents,  the 
little  bains,  the  feeble,  the  tottering  aged,  with  souls  as 
cloudless  as  the  crystal  skies,  were  to  be  swooped  and 
herded  together,  driven  and  dragged  to  the  one  Golg- 
otha.   The  Roman  law  demanded  that  they  be  tied  and 
nailed  and  hoisted  upon  a  cross,  and  pierced  and  broken 
and  left  to  die  amid  their  shrieks  and  groans !    It  was 
too  much.     The  plebeians  who  knew  of  the  shocking  cir- 
cumstance gathered  in  multitudes  to  interfere.     Nome 
was  once  more  in  danger.     History  has  fixed  this  as  one 
of  Rome's  pivotal  epochs  of  peril.    The  senate  was  con- 
voked and  the  question  discussed  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  waive  for  once  the  rigor  of  the  harsh 
Silenian  law.'    But  one  Caserns  arose  and  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute.    The  slaves  of  to-day.  he 
argued,  are  more  dangerous  even  than  before.    They 
are  the  booty   of  conquest,  coming  from   the    far-uif 
regions  of  Syria,  Carthage,  Phoenicia;  fierce  Scythians, 
fighting  Greeks,  Semitics  more  than  Europeans;  and 
nothing  but  fear  is  capable  of  holding  them  down  in 
their  yoke  of  subjection.     We  must  scare  the  whole  race 
and  servile  herd  and  by  this  judicial  triumph  ^rind 

•  The  im rente  c.fTnrltni.  it;  note  S.  It  Important  to  thle  argument. 
We*  tau  "/mwn/f  an  orgaalxatlon  urnlrr  that  h<  >•!  (  In  oaf  coaster  us  ih« 
XTatout  »t  !  o,  wberr  tbr  I'otirtH'r'iKiii  le  deiirTlbea,  thla 

ctel  ma— acre  le  main  srosffet  under  coit*idrreUoo  to  Illustrate  uolhi  r 
atatearjenl  ufTe'Uu,-  and  It  la  then  eiplaliicd  tbat  a  >aal  orn»nii»ti.  i,  .f 
•Ur»  and  freertmuu  *u  fuetcrad  by  the  emuerora  tnemeeWoe.  under  II He 
of  Drmiu  AmpitiMU. 
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those  that  remain  alive  down  deeper  into  their  mire  of 
servitude  and  humiliation.  The  oration  prevailed  and 
the  399  innocents  were  actually  killed  in  presence  of  all 
the  plebeian  hosts,  that  their  awful  suppiicium  might  act 
to  intimidate  the  world  and  keep  them  cowed  through 
the  hideous  emotions  of  terror. 

Among  the  poor  themselves  there  had  sprung  up  a  new 
Lope,  and  thty  wero  u»iug  their  organizations  and 
minds  in  many  ways  to  accomplish  some  means  out  of 
their  desperate  condition."  As  late  as  Justin  Martyr 
the  havoc  was  proceeding;  for  he  says  in  his  Discourse 
to  the  Greeks:  "  Do  not  recognize  those  men  as  heroes 
who  slaughter  whole  nations;"  and  he  denounces  the 
high  spirit  of  the  earth's  nobility. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  assurea  us  afresh,  that  a  few  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  one  Claudius  Isidorus  left  by 
will  4.000  slaves  though  h«  bad  incurred  serious  losses 
by  the  civil  war;  and  ho  adds:  "These  vast  masses  of 
human  beings  had  no  protection  from  the  Roman  law." 
Lightfoot  further  admits  that  sometimes  as  many  as  ton 
and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves  fell  into  the  poaeesaior. 
of  one  man." 

On  an  Etruscan  tomb  there  has  been  found  at  Tn 
quiuii  a  picture  giving  a  representation  of  gladiatorii 
games  hold  at  the  funeral  wake  of  a  wealthy  man  owning 
slaves,  and  ordering  at  hia  death,"  that  certain  strong 
bodied  favorite  slaves  should  fight  and  kill  each  other,  I 
the  Etruscan  Charon  might  guide  them  to  him  again  it 
tho  other  world  as  a  body-guard  and  protector.  This 
immolation  in  a  milder  form  was  going  on  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  causing  horror 
and  fear  among  the  Syrians  and  Pbosnieians.  These 
gruesome  conditions,  limited  entirely  to  tho  poor  and 

loFoucart  Aftanr\  An  Bitlart:  p.  43.  glre*  Dtloa  M  tbt  (TMlcrt  lUn 
mart  In  Ilia  wend.  M  Butfa*.  -irdutw  Jrj  JfuMom  StfenMyuu.  Mfm.  mr  r 
fra'i>.  !o»ni1  an  inpTiptiou  Khuwlnir  how  hUtc«  war*  anlil  to  a  a-ndifaa  i 
'i'  C-jrru  ...f  the  tr*n»Vr  produotag  frMdOQ,  ThUaort of  •maooluatk 
«»«  Dpi  (entMd  lo  Avollo  (•••  Mh  of  this  work),  nor  to  Dalpbl.  In  th 
Wuij-lp  o'  Kaculaptaa  at  BUrta,  anJ  at  Rlalua.  H  appaara  to  tiara  prav, 
alao  at  th«  lioipf'  of  Horaj.'.i.  at  Charon**  |  .vrap.a  at  TlihorM  of  B*NhM 
at  Maui'*  lua;  ol  Silncrr*  Palla-le  at  Iunlia.  Indeed  Vanoa  Syrlenoa  allu  *  e .1 
It  at  irta  am  auown  by  Ilia  luscripttou  wiid-ii  «iiilaina  bora 

many  dlvlniUc*  aoltd  tor  h-oraaiilty,  UMt  IB*  nraaoa,  Is  alilin*  tb»  amaoel- 
paLioll  of  tha  alavra. 

it  iihwani,  M  Bakktr,  Ooftu.  II..  p.  113,  la  known  lo  hara  laid 
*"  P«**4iwr  i«aoTit  ...  wAt.novt  aa-ai*  .. .'•,„,.„  aflnlaaa"  •  «.  ?«a  **fi*» 
aai  i.ff»,^ov(  ««i   ir.  rAnovt  It  ,j(.ra!Aui   Kt*n\vra," 

»8**  I.,  p.  m.  nou  »,  "  Waking   lbs  daad  wlUi  blood." 
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disinherited,  were  every-day  soenes,  aud  are  found  to 
have  been  in  their  severest  stage  about  the  cloae  of  the 
Roman  conquests. 

The  conquests  were  closed.  The  high-blooded  opti- 
mates  had  cunningly  used  the  credulity  of  trade  unions, 
otherwise  splendid  and  successful,  aud  had  debauched 
their  officers  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  to  make  and  man 
the  anna  and  warlike  equipments  whereby  to  conquer 
the  world;  and  be  it  said  also,  eventually  to  destroy  the 
organizations  themselves."  By  whipping  in  many  of  the 
unions'  hi-nd  officers  who  as  now  betrayed  their  men  for 
booty,  they  carried  out  their  original  scheming  design. 
But  no  power  ever  yet  has  destroyed  trade  unionism. 

The  conquests  destroyed  humanity,  enslaved  tho  mem- 
bers in  millions,  curtailed  progress  COBMqOSQt  upon 
discussion,  suspended  social  economies  and  for  n  time 
broko  up  tho  schools  of  their  secret  cult.  But  did  the 
conquests  destroy  tho  unions?  By  no  means!  They 
went  down  deeper  into  the  depths  of  intense  secrecy. 
With  ineffable  fear  and  caution  they  lived  on  in  dark- 
ness, but  no  power  of  optimate  or  ruler  could  break  up 
the  jus  ooeundi  of  the  great  Solonic  dispensation.  We 
shall  proceed  to  further  portray  the  sad  conditions  pre- 
vailing against  the  ancient  lowly  from  the  breaking  out 
of  th«;  (!iim|uesta  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  desire  of  the  unions,  as  shown  by  innumerable 
inscriptions,  was  to  marry  regularly  as  we  now  do,  and 
rains  the  family.  This  would  perpetuate  the  social  micro- 
cosm and  tho  common  table,  and  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  organization.  The  family  is  the 
microcosm  of  the  state.  It  is  perfect  socialism  in  en- 
sane*.  Alas,  this  tho  powers  too  well  understood  and 
thwartad  from  i-arliest  written  history.  No  law  existed 
until  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  had  elapsed,  permit- 
ting legitimate  marriage  either  among  slaves  or  freed 
descendants  of  slaves.  From  high  antiquity  the  child  n  n 
of  the  poor  were  illegitimate.  This  illngitimacy  barred 
them.  We  search  the  ancient  laws  in  vain  to  find  a 
clause  that  made  man  and  wife  among  the  poor.  Even 
as  early  as  Isaiah  it  was  so.     In  the  eye  of  the  law  all 

11  Mm  Amiu.  Oti«i>.  !..  uj>.  i-ee.  00    the  origin*!    Iin»u«lt«  of    Ui>  con. 
qMU  whU*  »e  h.v..  OMUi  from  Mi*  *o*Au/o  WofUiraiwm,  U  C.  r.t,  *  few 
if i«r  Iht  iToubl*  with  Appiiu  C'Undla*. 
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were  illegitimate."  Dr.  Lightioot  says :  "  And  these 
vast  masses  of  humanity  had  no  protection  from  the 
Roman  law.  The  slave  had  no  relationship**,  no  conjugal 
right*.  Cohabitation  was  allowed  to  him  at  hU  owner* 
pleasure,  but  not  marriage.  His  companion  waa  some- 
times assigned  to  him  by  lot  The  slave  was  absolutely 
ut  his  master's  disposal;  for  the  smallest  offense  he 
might  hi-  scourged,  mutilated,  crucified,  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts."" 

As  a  consequence,  a  uatuntl  warfare  raged  between 
the  poor  and  their  masters.  From  Pinto  and  before, 
there  was  a  constant  fear  of  the  slave.  "  Tho  more  slaves 
the  more  enemies"  was  tho  byword"  The  desperate 
condition  of  the  slave*  was  lat*a*tt<d  by  tho  conquests, 
eince  they  broke  up  their  organization*  wherever  and 
whonever  such  a  result  was  possible.  No  power  of  vio- 
lence could  successfully  uproot  the  unions,  it  is  true;  but 
it  was  accomplished  without  violence  in  another  way. 
The  Romans  would  invade  a  new  territory,  attack  and 
destroy  its  cities,  seize  all  men,  women  and  children  they 
could  lay  hands  on,"  run  them  into  the  slave  markets  to 
be  sold,  and  in  this  manner  dismember  the  organization*. 

I'Issleb,  I.IV  .  1:  "More  ere  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  tho  chil- 
dren of  the  nierriud  »n 

ntfpiiU*  to  /-Mlnxon.  r.Womitu,   p.  110, 

■•Seneca,  t:p*.  J»r„  «" :  "Dotnde  elusdem  «rrr«mU«  proTcrblum  Iso- 
lator -lolldeni  hoatee  m  quot  eea-rt.'"  Boo  Usoobina,  I..  11,  U|  "To- 
Udem  boetes  nobis  eaeo  quot  asH-vla."  Bo  Testui,  p.  MU,  Kd.  Mailer;  "gnat 
•errt  tot  noatee  In  prorerbluin  rot."  Again,  listeria'.  In  tho  oldor  Seoece. 
t\mtrw..  It  .  Praf..  "Iinpudkla  in  Inrrnuo  erfSMO  est.  t'n  irroo  nreeenfcu,  In 
llbcrto  onVinm."  We  may  sum  up  the  awlul  QanaxSOB  of  tho  slave*  of 
those  tlmos.  Just  st  tho  sppesreni-e  of  Cartel,  by  quoting  Wallou  on  Antint 
Xfapery,  I.,  p,  SJ2;  "  L'oavlsvu  eppartonelt  eu  inaltie;  per  lui  tneuie.  11  n'  etalt 
iicn.ll  n'  avail  run.  Vulli  u>  prtaetnej  •  limit  04  'ju'  OS  SB  pent  tirrx  per 
sole  do  consoqu'ii'T  formal!  aossl  on  felt.  l'elsl  dee  cscleTce dans  Is  plupert 
.!..»  pus.  t  I  "Jlee  lee  ipoquoe.  dene  tuulos  lea  •linniiuui  de  In  Tie,  cotie 
eutortto  ennTnreJne  plain  »ur  Ml  *t  mt>tlift«  lour  dtatlnA*  per  nee  rigours 
eoanme  per  svn  Indifferent.  I>an«r  ago  do  la  foroe  et  dene  le  plontttude  tie 
leure  IsrulU».  elle  1™  voueil.  a  eon  oholi.  eolt  eu  trs.sil.  lee  natures  grose- 
Irros;  eu  vice  lm  nsturns  lee  pln»  daUgntaa,  Boorlee  pour  lee  plalslni  dil 
insitrc.  <t  qol  lore  o/ll  en  oUlt  lee.  otei'-nt  rvlogiieus  done  U  proetllntlon  a 
eon  profit.  Avsul  el  spree  1'  age  du  trevail.  ehenduune*  a  lean  falbimae  on 
a  loan  InflrToilA*;  enfant*,  lie  graudtisiaioiit  <laii«  lo  dofortfo,  vi«illard-».  f* 
niourejoul  aouvent  dana  la  mlsere:  niorte,  lie  etelcol  quclqucfols  delsiesce 
ine. 

1'  Soe  I_  p.  MO.  note  1?.  Panlos  *ml>lim  sflor  hi.  vlcmry  of  t'ydns  In  Kpi. 
rns.  end  hi«  murder  of  40,000.  took  a  liundfod  and  linj  thonsaod  ol  the  peo- 

filo  at  pr l»on<  i  »  and  had  them  dragged  ioM  *U-»cr  v,  besides  robbing  tbia 
air  land  of  ten  millions  to  gold.    Again,  id.,  p.  IB  ■■!>  ;i«  wtj  s]  >•*>" 

dinia  w.(«Al  uiru.  women  and  children  thus  sacrificed,  cautinf  the  celebra- 
ted rrrolt  of  the  Gracchi.  But  tho  hlsloiiee  of  those  times  abound  with 
>r  horron.  ji  at  Tarouluni  'id..  1M):  Delos.  where  tho  slave  shambles 
were,  or  Cattbage.  which  actuallT  fsv«  up  Its  free  population  to  be  sent 
to  the  rich  plantations  <4  Slotlj. 
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We  have  great  numbers  of  instances  of  this  kind  on  rec- 
ord. The  hititorieB  and  anecdotes  of  that  sad  episode  of 
vengeance,  greed  and  havoc  abound  in  appalling  scene*. 

The  old  laws  which  during  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
good  kings  bud  been  forgotten,  wore  scraped  together 
agaJiiwt  the  proletarian  class.  The  old  Pupyrian  law, 
authorizing  fathers  to  kill,  enslave  or  sell  their  children 
engendered  by  their  female  slaves,  was  dug  out  afresh." 
Laws  forbidding  marriage  of  the  poor  whether  slaves  or 
freedmen  were  rigidly  enforced,  which  was  an  especial 
aggravation  since  the  unions  were  in  greater  part  moral, 
and  religiously  sworn  against  illegal  cohabitation,  as  we 
•hall  thoroughly  prove  in  our  chapter  on  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period  just  before  our  era  began." 

A  great  calamity  early  struck  the  unions  of  Numa  bo- 
o«ne  they  had  manhood,  and  used  it  with  their  accorded 
right,  to  act  politically  by  themselves  as  a  new  body 
politic.  They  were  voting  their  own  principles  and  their 
manhood  into  force,  taking  Pluto's  word  as  true,  that 
the  highest  manhood  and  dignity  to  be  hud  is  the  politi- 
cal; and  they  were  making  themselves  a  hopeful  future, 
when,  under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  an  old  conspiracy  law 
of  Romulus  wjis  raked  out  and  put  into  force  against 
labor  organizations  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  Dionysius  says  the  synods,  by  which 
he  means  tbe  unions,  were  actually  suppressed,  for  fear 
that  they  would  overthrow  the  government."  These 
synods,  name  and  all,  were  later  born-owed  by  the  Chris- 

MCol.  AM  .  VIII  .  Til.  tlvll  ,  bar  10:  "Pitribut lue  viuu  in  liberoe 

seclaque  potcaia,  uliitt  crat  permit**."     Diouj*.  //dX,  II..  »,  likewito  quote* 

•e*  I.,  p    3*".   i"'ln.  quotini;  tho  ancient  law  of  Koine.      Sen  IHgtit.    i 
fee  power  to  k»ll  alaTe*.  even  children,  which  w«  conferred  upon  matter,: 

"la  polaaUtc  turn  ii.     <Ju*   quidem    poleaua  jurit    ajonlmm 

e*t:  nam  apud  oiunea  perdrque  (cntea  autuuulTertare  poatumui,  domlait  to 
aeryoi  ».i»  oeclaqua  poiatiatcui  fuiaaav"  Araio,  I'uulin,  Ihe  Konian  jurist. 
ia  qwitt-1  In  Hit  lUffii,  IV.,  6,  prraervini  iho  law  degrading  tlio  tcivila 
racw:  "Snvlld  caput  nullum  jut  liabei"  tikewlaa  I'lpiair,  quotation,  Dif., 
IV.;    "la  pfraooini  Hfiumm    nulla  cadit  obligatm." 

'■■*!".,  J-aiarmoi,  p.  8111,  (host  iDMrlptlont  found  in  AaJa 
Miaee.  OateM.  II.,  p.  14'.  pforlru]  rhm  under  the  powerful  union,  ami  ihcir 
moral  influence  Ilia  member*  often  actually  did  livn  together  aa  man  and 
through  a  whole  lifetime;  and  we  ■hall  latf-r  ihnw  br  ui-.rripri^n*  that 
ia  Rome  and  larlona  pwti  of  lt»l>  Ihtrj  did  llM  aim*,  overriding  the  l»»\ 
Later.  Cnritlitnity.  intoletantof  t-inati  lule.  broke  up  the  law  entirely,  and 
constituted  marriage  aa  tho  foundation  of  Ihe  family  and  tho  aolidi'tt  factor 
ol  •oclrljr .  and  It  «o  remaim.  ilmi  ihe  true  hlstorf  of  C:hn»tunity  anta- 
eWtes  CbiiM.  being  alwaya  inherent  in  labor  union*. 

—  Dimf.  Hal,  IV.,  c  43  :  "'  iv*o*ovi  rv/.»M«  «>■  ..,>«  aa)  dvo-iar  rae<rre 
atarlri  ev»ra**tr.  Ira  m>I  dovJlic  aroppirrovr  aocwerai  a«»i  aavTaAeVewaj  rfr] 
a>jcVi."    Tbelr  practice  of  tbt  votive  fraochiM  raux.l  It. 
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tians  Of  coun»  tbo  recall  could  be  no  other  than  to 
make  them  more  secret.  There  is  evidenoo  that  bo  long 
as  they  were  unmolested  they  grew  day  by  day  more  open 
and  unsuspicious,  although  it  appears  that  secrecy  was 
the  original  Solonic  design,  following  the  mysteries  and 
their  ancient  cult.  Everything  in  those  days  was  veiled 
mystery.  It  permeated  the  official  organism  of  society 
throughout  the  world. 

When  the  unions  saw  danger  they  drew  back  under 
their  Teil  of  darkness  and  secrecy.  But  they  did  not  die. 
Nor  did  they,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  cease  to  eiist  on  ac- 
oount  of  this  attack  of  Tarquin.  We  are  recounting  un- 
known horrors  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  against 
the  working  classes,  beginning  with  the  decrees  of  war 
of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  in  full  vogue  when  Chris- 
tianity began  its  sway.  If  any  calm,  thoughtful  reader 
so  desires,  he  may  perceive  in  the  contemplation  of  mob 
a  regime  of  nffairs  of  the  Expatriated  majority,  two  dis- 
tinct points:  the  cause  of  that  ntningo  longing  after  the 
good  old  times  under  tlio  reign  of  Saturn,"  and  the  sup- 
pressed but  widespread  agitation  for  a  plan  of  salvation. 
Darkly  among  themselves,  Jew  p.nd  Gentile,  men  and 
women,  wero  meeting  in  their  secret,  forbidden  scholw 
or  schools  of  discussion,  all  over  the  known  world. ** 
Their  clubs  of  socialism,  enormously  peopled  with  He- 
brews and  Aryans  alike,  whose  cause  at  that  time  was 
common,  they  being  all  brothers  and  sisters,  met  in  one 
club-house,  often  underground,  trembling  with  fear  of  a 
wolfish  Roman  spy.  V.  »  may  here  quote  the  words  of 
the  good  and  much  calumniated  Senec,"  against  whom, 

■  Sat  aajwa,  P.  *',  «*l».  an  taa  Kngn  if  Saturn;  to  also  Man,  pp.  *»  aoa . 

•  Ui  Ratal,  mma  Santor-ow*.  v.. I    I     (Svaa  »  fall  account,  to  f. 
kaswa of  tlir»«  k/wUt.    Somaotlhai  -  ffom  Bfiaca to mt*sit  u«p* 

under  c>c>und.  W*  know  tbaar  «hap«.  of  what  material*  ih*y  wr?«  built  ao4 
to  what  i'urv-OM  Ihey  wera  applk.l.  and  . ^•.-•ratatjp 

follow  D«  Retai,  WaJuiuf  uil  viber  uuu  la  briBftnf  iltcw  wonder*  to 
lb*  li«bi. 

•Sttiaca.  Pi  frm.  HI..  X  «:  "K.roloi,  ot  fidiculai  M  arfateala,  «  rtfcaraa 
at  cirrtnuUti  defotti*  corporibni  ignu  «t  cadavara  qgoq.ua  trabooa  nntiu. 
WU  liuculoruru  contra,  wiu  paMW,  latcratioliM  ntembrc-rum,  iueiip- 
tlooa*  frcntit,  at  bettlarioruui  iniiumiuiti  Li.ca."  So  again.  Galen,  taacola- 
wltlad  pbytician  and  (urcMn  who  la  now  known  to  ha»a  wiut.n  about  Jaau, 
Cbtiat.  ucia-i  in  tlia  iiuo  of  hi*  profdaioa,  hladiiplraiure i  "A«.r.<».. 
row  «*.<».<.., 11  «f«»vTTowi  «*i  >»*♦«.«■  ««»'o»»i»,  «■  r.  A.  Tbo  U»l  per  mi". 
tinr  ..,    wtf,    aftarward*    fuoltiBed    under    tha   tttfiuauco  of  tni 

CtuixUna.     Sm  WrUIon.  /Mat.  ^OrrtMiaa,  III  .  p.  ou.     Maklnc   tlavr*  and 
fiaaduau  firbt  «ith  awrpaau  w»*    • topped    br  tha  Pwronil.    Dtf  .  XX.V1II  . 
vUl.      K««n  <;i«udiut  forbad*  lurina*  than   lata  I" 
Cut..  UL,  -a.  San,  Una*.  36. 


it*  uratia  to  dja.     I>aj, 
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great  and  morally  pure  ae  bo  was,  encyclopedias  are 
using  untenable  invectives,  perhaps  because  he  attempted 
to  reform  Nero  and  his  satelites  and  was  martyred  in 
consequence.  Among  the  many  truthful  things  he  dared 
to  write  during  those  dangerous  days  was  a  detail  of 
the  horror*  the  poor  were  subjected  to.  Speaking  of 
the  kinds  of  punishment  inflated  upon  them,  he  mon- 

M  the  rope*  used  for  strangling,  the  horae-ahapod 
rack,  tho  underground  workshop*,  the  cross,  and  the 
manner  of  herding  them  into  a  pit,  xurrouuded  by  earth- 
work on  the  rim  of  which,  all  around,  they  built  fires  of 
torture  to  blister  and  consume  their  nuked  bodies.  In 
the  same  ghastly  description  Seneca  pictures  tho  method 
among  the  tyrants,  of  stripping  these  creatures  and  with 
a  huge  iron  hook  called  the  uncus,  grabbing  their  bodies 
by  the  flesh,  and  dragging  them  on  a  run  to  the  Tiber 
where  they  found  their  welcome  repose  beneath  the 
wavea 

AU  the  people  who  fell  victims  in  the  Roman  comments 
aa  war  slaves  were  branded,  mostly  by  having  indelible 
stains  burned  into  their  bodies  and  even,  as  Seneca  tells 
us,  on  their  foreheads.  As  a  further  example  of  the  . 
ditiona,  we  may  mention  some  laws  which  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  and  in 
this  manner  preserved.  One  of  these  laws  prescribes 
that  worViinprniu  nasi  nut  hope  to  ever  become  higher 
or  better  in  the  social  scale."  The  opliiuates,  on  account 
of  the  sacrodness  of  the  aged  plan  of  Solon,  which  was 
believed  to  be  protected,  if  not.  created  by  gods  and 
goddesses  favoring  labor  and  its  fruits,  dared  not  en- 
act laws  for  its  suppression  until  Julius  Ctrsar's  time, 

MTbe  Uwi  tpttcify  th»  traitnimrm  thry  *pply  10.  For  inalanra,  in  lbo 
fltta  ./MttmM*'  m.  ■.,..    1.   /V    Jhirt/rgiijv.  ft    Oynnariii,  n 

/Yamralrrtftw   GyittKH  H  dt    mfmeiiiriU,    tt    Huh\pir»a.     Tlloil  Condittun  mil 
aov>'Maly  kalpWaa.     "MoneUrio*  in  auk  temper  cuudiliona  durcic  aportet. 
tmc   diKDluiic  Pajnacunqna.   privll*<io  ab   hajuaroadl  condition*    lih.-'. 
Svl  la*  Mm*  Uw  applied  to  lh«  dyer*,  ihe  bakera    and    artlaaoi    of   uiun> 
otliar  trada*.    Th«  •ppieeiaiiun    ol  ihc  raluc  o(   thoac  who  fad 

him  la  ebown  in  hit   l>>  Ofldii,  I    4'J:  "  llllbaralaa  .  •  |iMMtu  mer- 

casarioruni.  omnium  qoorum  opera?.  imn  quorum  arte*  euiuntur.  Ktteaim  in 
llUa  ip»a  ir.etc«  tnotanniaainm  ncvinnu.     Sordidi   attun  pstutdL   qui 

aftcreaatnr  m  rocTca'.uribii*    quod    autini    vendsnt.      Nar   anim  quidquam  in- 

SwiBIfWi  lnM"  nlh.-.nj  "      Noihlns  nnhla  r.,n  garnuniiM    io    a   rnero 
pi    Thla  i»  all  tbe  world  can  eipoel   fromClcefO.     Whai  of  Atebimide*. 
-ion.  Wan.  Bdiaon'    A»  lata  a>    Sanoea'a    lima    Ihia  Uiui  coiitinoad: 
"Vil.vmcrum  mitu-t  jiinruni  lata  enmmnnta  Mint     Sapiantia  altlua  aadal.  nar 
snanuft  edorai  id  .:iiria  e*i  .  .  Non  eM  tng-uarn.  loitratneD- 

loeaci  ad  u>u>  neceasar lot  opifci."  iaKrt  od  I*xam,  b«li«»a.]  to  nave  bean 
amttan  «o  Sain  Luke 
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but  they  were  mean  enough  to  enact  laws  that  would 
torment  the  poor  people.  One  of  these  pusilanimoua 
laws  recorded  in  the  Justinian  Code,  aimed  at  the  voting 
dvera  and  members  of  the  old  fraternity  called  the  gynx- 
ciarii  who,  during  the  republic  and  also  the  empire,  had 
their  shops  of  manufacture  in  the  back  rooms,  cellar*  and 
nooks  of  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  manufactured  all 
sorts  of  household  materials.  Of  these  wo  xlmll  soon 
speak  more  fully.  Thia  cruel  statute  brims  with  peevish- 
ness and  petty  meanness. "  According  to  it,  the  dye- 
house  and  gymeoeum  where  goods  used  by  the  nobility 
were  manufactured  and  repaired,  if  found  to  turn  out 
articles  stained  with  spots,  or  when  sometimes  too  much 
water  was  used,  or  negligence  in  their  doing  up  was 
discernablo  by  the  overseer,  wero  "blemished;'  and  the 
carelessness  regarded  as  a  capital  offense.  The  poor 
criminal  was,  under  this  law,  condemned  to  have  his  head 
struck  off  by  one  of  the  swordsmen  who  stood  ready  at 
all  times  to  consummate  such  deeds. 

Nor  were  these  indignities  and  dangers  confined  tO 
the  strictly  Roman  realm.  About  this  time  the  celebrated 
atimia  was  going  on  at  Athens."  The  wars  of  the  con- 
quests were  even  then  raging;  although  at  so  early  a 
period  they  had  not  yet  entered  Athens,  yet  it  was  their 
influence,  and  by  this  wo  mean  the  calamitous  and  bale- 
ful influence  of  the  money  power,  goaded  onward  bv  the 
ambition  of  contestants  for  office.  Men  perceived  the 
genius  that  was  struggling  under  the  veil  of  the  Solonio 
organizations,  and  having  also  the  knowlodge  that  its 
innumerable  members  were  as  intelligent  and  as  inher- 
ently noblo  aa  thev  themselves,  might  with  the  aid  of 
their  common  table  and  communal  coilo,  grow  into  a 
power  that  would  overthrow  them.    Lot  any  one  imag- 

■  rw,  Juit ,  Xt.vii.,  it  "Btpfelli  «t  fjaactl  i«r  inm,  m  pinu  noun 
»ui".i*nui  tcouatiir.  ol  *p«cie»  crn^cil  conf*cu«  rorrumpuotur.  io  beph-.i* 
Mi«m  ■  Wnixla  lenieratio  oaevum  adducit  io.quioau«  alluvK.riii:  .uffrac<t* 
abatinrum,  per  quae  memutau*  adminiuratiooea  adjptacuntur .  v*l  il  coo* 
lr*  boo  fwr.orint,  rUdio  fenaator." 

••For  the  dllft'«nt  trade*  of  InpU,  rtlir  Io  llartnann.  /W.   <  iIIimWii 

C,  194.  Oiford:   alio  Scbduiaiin.  Aurmhtiti tf  Vu  At\tni**t.p.  6".  or  ilia  Cam- 
nd|«  ed.  1838,  wber*  ha  give*  tha  fuat  ranW   aa  that  wbfto  a  maa   fa  ao 
rninnl*t«ly  an  outlaw  that  aoy  parton  may  kill  him  with  impmn 
oaiely  for  auch  wretche*  ibo  Ui-ial  effcaae  for  which  they  wore  adyedftd 
Io  Ihia  [ualadictiou  waa  not  ccuaidarrd  thn    crim*    it  «^  !  '>c  io 

lb*  opan  law;  and  Inn  union  <n  -.Inch  the  wratcb  belonged  waa  pewc'ul 
enough  io  apirll  him  awav  to  aoroe  far  off  place  of  aafetv.  Tha  em  ' 
lb*  lt»»i«  applied  luoalij  Io  lh«  lowly  elate  who  wai*  without  ralijioo 
or  properly. 
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ine  the  terrors  of  a  man  or  woman  outlawed,  the  fore- 
head indelibly  branded  with  the  deadly  word  "Atimia." 
forever  an  outlaw  to  whom  no  friend  but  death  could 
bring  relief! 

The  workingman  of  those  days  was  the  "  sola  atque 
unict  virtu*,"  and  might  mount  to  the  true  state  of  no- 
bility to  which  he  ia  now  rapidly  rising."1  Another  and 
▼try  great  danger  to  which  the  worker  organized  under 
the  Solonin  iliHjx'usation  wan  exposed,  was  the  fact  that 
hit  religion  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  that  of 
the  proud  official  religion,  and  gave  offense.  Lactantius 
recounts  the  prevalent  dangers  to  the  common  people  on 
account  of  this.  They  were  ofteu  seized,  taken  out  to 
some  precipice,  thrown  down  tho  abyss  and  immolated 
to  the  heathen  gods  they  scorned."  If  Adam  Smith 
found  tho  working  man  the  true  nobility  which  creates 
the  wealth  of  nations,"  then  the  passage  of  Juvenal, 
regarding  true  nobility  applies  to  them  and  not  to  those 
who  will  not  work  but  who  get  their  subsistence  through 
a  species  of  legalized  brigandage,  taking  it  all  from  the 

£roducta  of  human  toil  which  they  themselves  disdain 
» contribute.  In  those  days  the  military  power  and  the 
rich  whom  it  protected  could  override  and  murder  off 
the  very  class  that  furnished  them  every  spoonful  of  food 
they  consumed;  and  could  pretend  that  the  furnishers 
of  this  food,  without  which  they  must  starve,  were  so 
mean  that  they  deserved  to  be  cast  into  pits,  or  thrown 
to  wild  animals.  It  ia  rapidly  getting  to  be  understood 
that  such  ingratitude  is  in  reality  no  better  than  brigand- 
age. The  clone  of  tho  conquests  found  an  organized  host 
of  these  earn-nothing*  plundering  and  enriching  them- 
selves upon  the  products  of  labor.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
half  of  thu  rich  African  iirovincn  belonged  to  six  per- 
sona.    Thcv  hud   robbed   tho  legitimate,  useful  grades 

1  larsjaaL,  IbL  VIII. 

■  ucunti'i*  />"•■  l<ut-.  I.  It>  virtually  sdtoita  that.  It  ■»»  mostly 
the  po«  who  thus  suffered,  at  human  sacrifices.  Tbe  celebrated  rock  of 
Tonoaoa  where  bsbr%  snd  malburn  utlfortuaiir.es,  used  iu  times  of  Lycnrrns 
to  be  raM  down,  to  be  dcatroved.  wjs  in  later  times  »r,jin  used  wherrfi.-  m, 
to  imjevMste  the  »oci*nt  lowly  10  the  hideous  gods  of  thr  ottcjlel  cult, 
•ssilw  sit  t  s:ecp  projecting  era*  near  Taenarut,  now  Capo  Groaao.  In  p. 
a»«7 Slrabn  Ukewi.e  sp..,i,  of  it. 

»s  Stall*  ar«;ra  o/ .Viflnu.  Book  I.  Chap  ».,  p.  IS:  "Labor  alr.ne, 
therefore.  ue»er  vmnrian  in  its  o«u  rotaa  Is  alone,  tho  ultimate  and  real 
standard  !■•  which  ilia  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  place* 
bo  estimated  and  compared." 
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of  humanity  and  in  a  ferocious  and  relentless  manner 
despoiled  them  of  their  well-earned  return*. M  The  time 
is  coming  when  such  pillagers  are  to  bo  measured  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  ana  relegated  to  the  class  of 
criminals. 

Again,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  pre- 
Christian  martyrs.  Martyrdom  was  not  begun  by  Chris- 
tianity. We  shall  have  an  interesting  list  of  them  in  a 
succeeding  chapter.  Their  crime  in  almost  every  case 
is  traceable  to  petalent  jealousy  of  tho  aristocrats  who 
imagined  they  saw  in  the  teaching*  of  good  men  like 
ntcs,  or  beautiful  women  like  Phryne,  *<>me  fault 
i  fringed  upon  a  narrow  law  of  tho  aristocracy. 
Socrates  hud  taught  the  Athenian  youth  some  of  the 
immoralities  and  cruelties  of  tho  official  and  already 
moribund  religion,  which  in  fact,  soon  afterwards  died. 
Tho  beautiful  and  intelligent  mother  of  the  orator 
JSachinea  was  assailed  by  Demosthenes,  because  Bhe 
was  the  organiser  of  a  union  of  tho  eranoa  which  Sol- 
on's law  orouted.  Persecutions  woro  going  on  every- 
where jiiMt  before  th«  Christian*  ln-gan  their  work. 
But  the  action  which  tho  rich  and  ruling  class  moat 
deprecated  wm  tliat  of  -voting.  This  they  hated  and 
&  to  suppress,  well  kaowing  that  true,  honest  polit- 
ical action  of  lh  would  sooner  or  biter  com- 
pass their  own  overthrow.  Every  imaginable  conspiracy 
law  which  they  could  enact  ami  carry  out  against  this 
powerful  voting  pr  WM  vigorously  tried 

There  are  yet  in  this  chapter  two  important  circum- 
stances to  be  briefly  recorded.  They  are  the  persecu- 
tions of  tho  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  some 
IT",  to  140  years  before  Christ;  and  their  persecution 
and  almost  utter  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  under  Titus, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Of  thetie  the  bare  circumstances  are  given  by  histor- 
ians; but  the  deep  and  fundamental  causes  are  passed 

"AVO.  HU<..  XVI II..  18.  ed.  Si!  lie.  »od  In  book  **L,  IB.  b*  rnrtbac  uti: 
lei  vcio  torn  ittbacta  cl  io  dediuoue  icdjcia.  Macooo,u«  annina  •(•olio 
mdo  capto.  atiijet  kntnanui  (id  qood  ante*  tienm;  rutin  Irmtaprult  ravoctaa 
ca.  ac  aiatlm  »d  sob*  <xr>«um  tnnsjtrniii- '  ate;  and  a  rocattt  author, 
voiOD  M«o«er,  RtxM  **f-lm  Hliio  A'taHrrtraf,  p.  108,  iari:  "Mamala 
w»r«a  dio  Lttaia  drr  jrh#.itaudeR  Klaunn  grouar  ala  ia  «r  Z*lu  wo 
[ait  jod«r  prt.rlnUm  Afbelter  «io  SkUxe  war.  E«  fablta  dnn»l»  aoch  ajebt, 
an  kaftinao  Kiiliken  dct  bsiuhoadro  fi««olUrh«riwuttaodoi.  dla  axh  bS 
•lltmtn  aori.  i^  '.;<a;ctiwai«    uirnos  kotaan,"  and 

n*»r>  IO  Yill«cardalW'a  UUL  da»  /alto  SodaUl.  p.  60. 
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©tot  without  mention.  The  fact  is  that  tie  Jows,  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  wait  already  approu 
ing  puro  socialism,  wern  set  upon  by  the  grni: 
power  and  it*  retinue  of  kings,  their  nobility  and  the 
armir-*  they  swayed  for  power  and  protection.  On  this 
point  the  Jiiwb  were  the  wisest'  of  people,  and  for  this 
.  ward  singled  oat  M  the  target  of  outlawry  to  be 
cruelly  exterminated.  In  dm  ease  of  the  Maccabees  it 
•eeniH  to  have  been  Bexoitic  against  Semitic.  But  in 
reality  the  Romans  had  their  emissaries  at  Antioch  in 

foodly  number*,  working  their  influence  against  the 
owa  who  swarmed  with  nelf-help  organizations  at  that 
great  and  celebrated  city.  Large  numbers  of  them 
were  organized  under  the  Solonio  law,  and  combined 
the  practical  Solonio  with  the  theoretical  Mosaic  law, 
in  a  harmonious  blending.  According  to  these  dis- 
pensations it  was  the  duty  of  every  organization  to  pro- 
tect its  members  and  furnish  them  means  of  support 
and  happiness.  This  conflicted  with  the  pagan  plan 
of  money-getting,  one  of  whose  richest  driblet-sources 
was  the  sacrifices.  The  Jews  and  the  Solonic  organiza- 
tions were  so  economical  that  they  contributed  their 
little  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  preserved  by  a  well- 
chosen  treasurer,  and  at  intervals  they  bought  in  pro- 
visions for  the  regular  membership's  supplies.  Then 
all  the  members  of  each  club  or  congregation  or  thiasos, 
appointed  cooks,  waiters,  managers  and  other  working 
forces,  to  prepare  the  meals."  They  always  provided 
themselves  with  a  large  dining  room,  utensils  of  cook- 
ery and  the  beat  eatables  and  drinkables  their  small 
means  could  buy,  and  this  economy  was  always  hus- 
banded with  vigilant  discretion.     A  very  small  sum  of 

11  Many  recontVy  diacoreTed  einnet  bear  records  of  tho  amount  an.! 
tharac***  of  their  Ahm  cot  nation*  No»lm»fivin»  and  taking •-»  •llc»-i. 
Ilaipocration.    lVAeoe,    In  verK     'Zwvi'ii ,    "Mtrroi   aapiwf  iir'tv  6   roG 

lp±*%o  mlit\uv  aai  tijk  Qopo»*  ajr  icdorov  Ml^frf  «8«i  raTodaAril.  <i<r$<f>w.'' 
Accordia*;  to  thU  the  member*  of  an  aranot  pjiul  thalr  com: ihminn*  con> 
cealacrilr  once  ■  month,  .N*o  I'nncart,  Ait.  /£>.'.,  np.  ii-in.  Tho  law  of  Solon 
provided  lot  »  trtemrer  or  k«pcr  of  tho  fundi.  In  nearly  nil  tbe  Graek 
Uieerijrtieaa  Ilia  efliter  ia  called  Teniae:  Liddcll,  in  w»,  ro»ia«.  Him 
asewa.-d.  receiiar,  ron-.ptroller.  treaanrar,  amarlyaa  HniodQtne.  Nnmrtinirl 
ave  U  calted  «">»<Ani^< :  nnialea)  In  ohargo  of  the  valooa.  lilt  reapon- 
tient  erere  treat.  It  »*a  a  disgrace  of  e  benicu*  tort  to  appropriate  Of  uia- 
BBmn>(e  theae  fuuda  inpoulina;  BrSB  dlica.  boi  and  initiation*.  Tbrta  la  a 
Mo*7  of  Juda*  larariot.  that  be  ana  the  retttilar  fau.et  of  the  oarlieft 
Claniilaa  torettberhood  and  that  he  protected  egamtt  the  Die  of  the  < 
elabaatcr  to  anoint  the  feet  of  tho  «vp-oc  »>th    veil  known  tc«ult*.  and  bia 

Kfor  fcdaltly  caiaaed  the  formation  of  the  aoclctv  of  Cainitea.     The  Cain- 
recnataed  aa  an  or*-aniration  for  about  two  ranturtr.a  and  were  treated 
a*  heretic*.    Practical  eraoiat*.  th*7  holievod  that  Jndu  did  right. 
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earnings  paid  in  by  each  *m  sufficient  to  furnish  abun- 
dance, always  fresh  and  steaming  at  tho  common  table*. 

This  common  table  wan  a  mortal  offense  against  tin. 
ttODi  •  power.  Bj  it  tho  speculating  market  rings 
acre  at  an  end.  Provision  gamblers  ntid  intermediaries 
were  impossible.  Tlio  Congregation  lK>ught  supplie* 
in  gtom,  directly  from  the  producer  with  ready  nioi 
formed  of  the  driblets  from  each  iiu'iuImt,  flowing  into 
the  common  fund.     It  was  economic  socialism. 

Another  [net  tim  money-power  was  tho 

official  application  of  this  same  principle — tho  religious 
GDOOBM  I  which  before  fell  to  the  profit  of  the  state.  It 
VM  'lir  so-called  sacrifices.  An  inside  dark  lantern  ill- 
umes a  system  of  purveying  roblwry  here,  which  slsll 
prevails,  though  the  question  of  the  ancient  sacrifice* 
is  little  understood  and  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  in 
reality,  a  nixtim  of  religion,  politics  and  cconom 
A  careful  survey  has  recently  revealed  tho  fact,  that  the 
cause  of  tho  gIMl  persecutions  of  the  Christians  uudnr 
the  emperors  was  more  economic  than  religious. 

The  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves,  goats,  sbeep,  oxen, 
heifers,  sometimes  choice  Bsh  und  fowls,  und  also  many 
lambs.  The  priest*  of  the  official  pagan  religion  were 
themselves  state  officers,  sometimes  hereditary,  and 
for  life.  The  scheme  was  to  buy  up  quit*  a  number  of 
these  animals  at  wholesale  price,  or  receive  them  as 
gift*.  At  tho  regular  meetings,  on  aacrod  days  of  wor- 
ship, attendance  of  the  masses  of  the  populace  was 
compulsorv.  High  prices  were  paid  for  tho  entertain- 
ments, and  the  money  accruing  went  to  tho  treasury 
of  the  state.  This  will  all  be  explained  in  another 
chapter.  If,  then,  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  rebellion 
in  the  official  faith,  tho  people  refused  to  attend  sacri- 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  the  regular  receipts  of 
the  treasury.  This  is  why  stringent,  laws  were  enacted 
making  non-attendance  a  capital  offense.  The  Jew* 
bad  a  religion  of  their  own  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
just  as  the  pro-Christian  -Christians  and  later  the  p 
Christian -Christians  under  the  Kolonic  dispensation, 
had  a  plan  of  worahip  of  their  own. 

Now  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  conquest* 

began  to  rage  in  favor  of  paganism  and  its  concomi- 

•■  competitive  system  and  their  money  and  property 
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Surer,  that  a  hatred  should  exist  against  both  the 
ouaic  and  Solonic  dispensations.  To  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  mortal  offense 
against  Jupiter  or  Jove,  the  immortal  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  drovn  Saturn  from  his  temple  of  peace,  opatMd  the 
gates  of  JimuN  and  loosened  the  diemon  of  war,  caus- 
ing the  Roman  conquests  to  ruin  the  peaceful  nations 
of  the  world- 
Few  have  been  able  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  hatred  against  the  Jews.  The  truth  is  they  wpre 
socialists.  The  Aryans  were  rank  individualists.  That 
waa  enough.  The  whole  competitive  world  took  oath  to 
destroy  the  Hebrews.  The  conflict  with  the  Maccabees 
waa  the  consequence;  and  we  propose  to  briefly  relit* 
it  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  came  next,  in  shape  of  a  rebellion 
ultimatinp  in  the  overthrow  of  paganism  and  a  pre- 
paratory step  toward  the  forthcoming  socialism  which 
in  now  making  its  appearance  as  a  science.  It  is  an  in- 
toiortlnfl  episode  of  true  history. 

About  the  year  B.  C.  175,  which  was  in  the  vortex  of 
Roman  conquests,  Rome  had  her  bribing  emissaries  in 
Antioch,  Pergamus,  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  and  most  of 
the  cities  of  Western  Asia,  and  was  working  every  pos- 
sible intrigue  to  secure  power  and  control."  Frequently, 
aa  at  Pergamos,  this  was  accomplished  without  a  war. 
She  was  in  the  same  manner  secretly  working  her  in- 
fluence over  the  large  and  at  that  time  beautiful  city  of 
Antioch.  The  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  thought  he 
perceived  some  dreadful  wrong  in  tne  prevalence  of  bo 
many  Jews  who  inhabited  the  city,  and  were  conduct- 
in  k  important  industries  there.  This  potentate  began 
to  hector  and  torment  the  Jews. 

There  waa  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  which  waa  only  about 
300  miles  southward  from  Antioch  in  a  straight  coast 
linn,  named  Mattathias.  He  was  a  personage  of  much 
influence  who  had  five  sons."    These  took  oath,  on  the 

*  tor  ao  accoaot  of  Romi't  influence    in   Aeia  Minor,  aae  I.,  chap.  x. 

ETW  Kit  Thaw  Kotnan  politician*  worked  »o  iironj  an  influence  or»r 
•ut  Atialui.  that  when  lie  (Had  bo  Killed  bit  crown  and  tlat*  in  the 
ItoaiPa  whirli  cjueed  (bo  rebellion  of  ArlMOnicoa.  recounted  in  thai  chapter. 
■Tbejr  were,  according  to  the  hm  Itook  •>/  Maxnhv*.  chapter  ii..  1-4: 
•Joannan  called  Caddis.  Simon,  called  Thilti.  Juda*.  who  wit  called 
MaccabeaW:  Blearer,  called  A*amn  and  |onaihan  whoae  auruame  wat 
Apt-twi."  lot!  before  thit.  Aotlorhnt  hid  mtaded  Jerusalem  and  virtually 
•ached  1c  el  ita  celebrated  relieioue  treataret. 
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death  of  their  father  Mattathiaa.  never  to  aurremder 
their  Hebrew  nationality.  They  agreed  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  people  to  resist  the  Syrian  i  neur- 
it ions,  and  organized  every  musterable  element  to  be 
kml  in  all  Juili-n,  armed  them  as  beat  they  could  and 
when  Lynius  the  commander,  sent  by  Antiochua  against 
them,  entered  Judea,  with  about  60,000  troops  Judas 
Maccabeus  ambushed  and  outwitted  him  and  drove  him 
buck,  after  killing  about  4,000  of  hiB  men. 

The  next  year  Antiochua  aent  Lysias  in  person  to 
Palestine,  with  65,000  aoldiera,  some  5,000  of  whom 
were  his  beat  cavalry.  Joaephua  tella  the  story  which 
corroborates  the  atatement  and  Bible  account  of  the 
Book  of  Maccabees."  The  Syrian  general  was  again 
outwitted  by  the  strategic  genius  of  Judas,  a  very  high 
order  of  which  he  certainly  possessed.  The  battle  re- 
Hulted  in  so  overwhelming  a  crush  of  the  Syrians  that 
those  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  escaped  by  flight 
and  could  not  be  mustered  back,  leaving  the  Jews  oom- 
pleta  masters  of  their  beloved  country,  it*  cities,  insti- 
tutions and  cherished  traditions.  Later,  Jonathan, 
another  son,  carried  the  conquest  to  Antioch  itself,  and 
Mused  a  destruction  of  100,000  people. 

We  need  but  a  clear  philosophical  vision  to  perceive 
that  the  animus  inspiring  the  Syrians  against  the  JewB 
was  the  same  as  thai  which  umpired  the  Romans  against 
the  Solonic  dispensation.  There  is  positive  and  powerful 
evidence  that  in  this  attack  on  the  Hebrews,  the  dead- 
liest sentiment  was  against  the  "  Law,"  and  this  waa 
none  other  than  the  semi-socialistic  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion." 

A  short  time  before  the  rebellion  of  the  Maccabees 
which  we  have  just  recounted,  the  Syrian  king  had 
taken  Jerusalem  with  a  mighty  force  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  a  pitiable  condition  and  the  first  Book 

"  Joaephua.  AnUquUia  «/ IA»  Jam,  XII..  e.  vh.,  6»-a.  According  19  Jo** 
ph'i,,  the  Syrian  army  *t  the  nret  battle  waa  toaiathinc  about  10.000  atrooc:  but 
in.-,  nf  Juitai,  tint  10 jtrni,  probably  about  lS.Ouft.  lu  the  neit  yaar'a 
hanlo  I.y»la»  hail  nn.OOO  ami  Judaa  10.W0.  Vet  iu  both  uin  tb»  victory  of 
the  Jews  wat  complete.  The  laat  battle  waa  fought  at  or  near  Bolhaur.  ia 
Judea,  tbat  of  the  year  before  waa  fnufbl  at  Emaiii,  in  Ute  north,  of  Pal««- 
Beai  iho  aouthoin  horrter  of  Sviia 

•»  Uonlt  of  Jfooutew.  I..  **:  -  And  when  they  had  rent  io  pkec««  the  booka 
of  the  law  which  they  found,  they  burnt  them  with  fire  "  A«»ifi,  \erae  f: 
"And  wheroaoever  waa  found  with  «n»,  the  book  of  the  Tcrtamom  or  If  any 
contented  to  the  law.  the  kiof'l  commandment  waa  ibey  ahoqtd  pot  bint  to 
death." 
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of  Maccabees  in  consequence  begins  with  a  waiL"  The 
gigantic  effort  during  tho  long  eenturir-s,  to  break  up 
and  destroy  its  organisation k,  oven  though  they  . 
Btroyed  millions  of  the  human  race,  was  here  mani- 
fest. What  wan  determined  upon  mi  the  extinction 
of  social  organuu'io-i.  It  is  high  time  to  consider  this 
momentous,  but  neglected  t.i row,  and  at  last  get  down 
to  history.  It  was  the  hatred  against  the  socialists, 
entertained  by  tho  competitive  system.  And  ins 
ceeding  chapters  we  shall  easily  prove  that  they  had  u 
cause;  for  at  the  rate  iu  which  pan  scientific  socialism 
at  that  moment  was  growing  iu  the  correct  and  perma- 
nent form,  the  millemum  would  long  before  this  have 
arrived  on  earth.  The  enemy  took  a  drastic  method  of 
suppression. 

The  Syrians  not  being  able  to  destroy  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  it  was  again  iu  course  of  years,  under- 
token  by  the  Romans.  But  the  same  animus  inspired 
Rome  which  impelled  Autm. shut,  to  compass  its  de- 
struction. Tho  congregation  mentioned  as  a  potent 
factor"  in  those  d  looks  like  one  of  the  various 

forms  of  club  organizations  which  we  find  among  the 
inscriptions  of  the  economic  uuions  of  the  Solonic  rj 
pensation.  The  strange  mention  of  the  Nazarenes  as 
existing  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  is  certainly  a  worthy  subject  for  investiga- 
tion 

Another  fatal  attack  upon  Jerusalem  was  made  iu 
A.  D.  "0,  by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  The  history  of 
this  massacre,  the  bloodiest  of  the  world's  narratives, 

»I  .  kw  ai-  "la  the  -.olf-unie  manner  wrote  he  (king  Aniiochua  la 
faU  etaoU  kingdom,  anil  appointed  overteeia  over  all  tho  people,  cumin,  id 
tug  ili«  cilice  of  ludca  to  lacrifico,  city  by  city."  And  ftanB,  "ix>  -.huwiri-. 
tla*4  the  king  •old  tho  puuple  into  alavory  a«  wa*  dono  ovarywhe ir  -  rerar  il, 
of  chapter  li  .  read.  'And  all  her  ointment*  are  taken  *w»y;  of  the  free 
weesas  the  hit  become  «  slave. "    apcaking  figur fttlvdly  of  Jonuiilem. 

■  I.,  JfMMoeM.  chiip.  iii..  erne  44;  and  H.,  erret  «■»,  when  th«  NaurUex 
are  menticuad  allowing  thnin  to  have  beet)  an  old  and  familiar  organisation. 
All  Jbdu  -.warmed  wuh  iheie  club*  of  trade*  and  profeMlona.  We  (hall 
•fco«  ■  ttiaoidcrablc  number  of  congregiliour.  '"  "ur  future  preienifttion 
of  ike  sBKription*. 

"I.   M twnetera.    Ml.,   49;     "They    brought    alio    the   prleau'    garment*. 
■■4  the  hni  fmiti.  and   titbet:   and    tho   Nararliet   thoy  ailrro I     i 
Tbta  exii/ely  agretn  with  Kenan,  who  tbmki  that  Ibo  Naxarile*  wece  ft  pre* 

•-.tUn  vrganixatiou  of  Koma  kind;  hut  -in  thin  achulrir  bud  never  got 
Sows  to  the  Solonic  law  of  economic  labor  organization  he  wan  una  Mo  *j 
trace  Ihia  tirango  club  union  to  Nazareth  or  to  understand  that  Jeaua  way> 
aftc-iwardi  ft  member  and  ao  rotnaiuad  durum  hit  lifetime.  It  ■»»  uno  of 
thai  lanumeiaVln  pragraaalvn  tecrot  aoaociatlona  of  thoxu  dura  which  eaiated 
la  all  pare*  of  the  world. 
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haa  been  accurately  written  out  by  Josephus,  Tacitus 
uiid  t)j«i  modern  authors;**  but  the  animus  which  in- 
■pired  the  horrible  work  has  been  neglected  both  by 
historians  ami  the  schools  of  classics.  Some  day  it 
will  be  traced  to  it*  real  source— the  hatred  of  the  com- 

ix-titive  system  against  socialism  inherent  in  the  old 
iIoH&ic  law  and  dispensation.  It  may  be  somewhat 
true  that  the  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  ferment  at  the 
tune,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  incensed 
at  the  revolt  against  them,  of  the  Christian  element 
based  upon  the  uther  organic  dispensation  of  Solon. 
Rome  had  been  lighting  this  for  centuries,  and  Nero 
swore  to  uproot  both.  Josephus  distinctly  informs  ua 
that  the  Roman**  made  cause  against  the  Jews  on  ac- 
count of  their  murder  of  James  the  Just  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly call**  the  brother  of  Jesus.  Besides,  the  remains 
of  certain  correspondence  between  Rome  and  king  Ab- 
gar  of  EdeSM  show  that  n  strong  pretext  was  made  out 
against  Jerusalem  based  upon  their  treatment  of  Christ, 
who,  as  he  claimed,  had  been  illegally  executed  by 
PontiuB  Pilate.  The  letters  of  Abgar  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius  on  the  subject  are  history,  and  are  aa  worthy 
of  credence  as  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  or  the  Apologiea 
of  Tertullian.  In  our  dissertation  on  the  evidence  of 
Jesus  as  a  historical  personage  we  give  all  these  letters 
verbatim  with  a  list  of  splendid  classic  scholiasts  who 
have  contributed  their  unqualified  sanction  to  their  au- 
thenticity. 

\\  o  may  now  briefly  sketch  the  ferocious  massacre 
of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  great  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  undtr  his  father  the  Roman  emperor  Yespaaian, 
Hi  t  ho  year  70-71  of  our  era.  Wo  leave  the  full  account 
of  this  atrocity  to  Josephus.  who  wua  prewent  and  com- 
Bianded  tvOOM  in  that  conflict,  and  to  Tacitus  and  other 
historians  who  confirm  the  account  of  Josephus.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  commenced  them  by  a  system 
of  insupportable  nagging.  They  knew  of  the  pride  and 
spirited  texture  of  Hebrew  nature.  They  understood  its 
physical  composition.  By  a  scheme  of  goading  insults, 
adopted  m;  their  tactics  of  initial  assault,  they  expected 
to  wrench  from  that  proud  spirit  some  casus  prcelii 
leading  to  the  cause  for  an  attack.  This  scheme  worked. 

"■Rkim.  Uf,  t/Jtmn,  gut.  i—**  *.  «*». 
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The  Hebrew*  were  both  obstinate  and  irascible  and 
could  not  but  resent  oven  a  diplomatic  insult 

Ernest  Benan  ban  truthfully  told  ua  that  tho  causes 
which  87  years  after  the  crucifixion  lead  to  tho  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  did  tint  lie  in  infant  Christian 
Thin  is  the  more  correct,  if  we  speak  of  Christiunity  a* 
it  is  to-day,  stripped  of  its  original  socialism.  But  from 
a  point  of  view  taken  l>v  Josephus  it  is  the  reverse;  foe 
he  declares  expressly,  and  more  than  once,  that  the  city 
was  destroyed  as  u  punishment  for  their  terrible  mur- 
der of  Janus  tho  Just,"  whom  he  terms,  in  uiimistsk- 
able  >',. m1  ...  the  brother  of  Jesus,  the  man  to  whom  was 
given  the  direction  of  the  organizations  of  primitive 
socialists  for  whose  common  table  ami  socialistic  meals 
the  proto-inartyr  Stephen,  whs  stoned  to  .hath."  The 
praetorians  wriggled  into  a  pretext  for  bringing  their 
murderous  legions  against  them,  and  the  rage  began. 

The  Roman  commander  in  this  uiassarre  was  Titus, 
the  youngest  sou  of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  the  cruel 
Domitiau  who  afterwards  became  emperor.  The  cele- 
brated feast  of  tho  Passover  occurred  annually  at  Jeru- 
salem and  on  such  occasions  a  large  multitude  was 
wont  to  gather  comprising  all  tho  inhabitants,  not  only 
of  the  city  but  of  tho  villages  ami  country  for  a  long 
distance  in  every  direction.  It  was  the  wily  scheme  of 
the  Romans  to  linger  about  with  their  army  fully 
equipped,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  a  blockade  and 
siege.  They  had  battering  rams  to  knock  down  walla 
and  gates  in  case  they  were  closed  against  them.  After 
forcing  a  passage  into  the  city  they  <  .1  a  sys- 

tematic slaughter.  It  could  not  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  battle.  It  was  more  the  criminal  work  of  fiends 
let  loose.  Men,  women  and  children  were  indiscrimi- 
nately butchered  wherever  found.  The  Romans  after 
forcing  an  entrance  within  the  walls,  guarded  the 
breach  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping.  With  sword 
and  bludgeon  or  spear  these  inhuman  savages  ran 

*•  Tbo  martyrdom  of  Kupit*  'Uc^rlot  will  ba  clabaratod  in  Ulor  pftftea- 

.1  nt uptiiw^  XX  .  chap,  ii  .  rim.  1  "  K«4if«t  #vr'jpto#  sptrW, 
«»;  «»•■■».*.  tptfaa*  ?••  ••^aya^iwr  «»»  aifM  iftpeakini^of  f*r>  ••#A«*.6i'  "Ina**! 
mAfYfuim  Xpiff-yw.  'latofrvt  o»o.ua  ainy.  am  rtrat  rrtpov*  «K  taiiai'avnvar 
T-*  carayapiar  votqaajiarovr  rapti3*>*<  Af bfftfntrefi4rovc  oVot  o«  ilo*ovr  Bftn< 
•  •Vt*tc*  twv  ■•*•  <q»  p*Aw  «•►»!.  aaj  fa  wt*l  fait  »6po»i  ■  a,H0f>f,  3**M-a< 
V«7«aa  e»l  rvrry."  Very  Luipoiuutt  Restored  by  Iho  honatc  and  loamed 
Kaandcr,  from  tb«  taMta  prmcrpi  of  Jotcphua.  aflar  bciuit  eipunifcd  by 
Ctwtoor.    Mtaod.,  PtanUmg,  Hook  IV.,  chap.  1,  vol.  1  of  liohn'i.  p.  M7,  uoic. 
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through  the  streets,  forced  open  the  house*,  Mnub«d 
the  doom  leading  from  room  to  room  and  pillaged  ant 
murdered  m  they  went  Not  a  human  being  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  alive.    All  were  slaughtered. 

The  details  of  this  stupendous  atrocity  as  told  by 
Josephus,  Tacitus  and  others,  challenge  our  powers 
of  credence.  The  dead  lay  as  they  felt  in  windrows, 
throughout  the  city.  No  other  massacre  is  on  record 
of  such  gigantic  proportions.  The  number  of  the  killed 
appear  in  the  pagea  of  two  different  authors  under  two 
Terv  different  estimates.  Josephus  writes  it  down  aa 
1.100,000,  while  Tacitus  gives  it  as  000,000."  The  prob- 
ability that  both  are  correct,  we  may  state,  upon  a  two- 
fold basis  of  calculation.  Tacitus,  knowing  the  census 
tables  of  Jerusalem,  very  naturally  places  the  massacre 
at  000,000 ;  that  being  about  the  figure  of  the  Roman 
census  enumeration ;  and  Tacitus  knew  that  all  or  nearh 
all  were  killed.  This  would  make  the  statement  of  the 
much  prized  historian  tolerably  oamct  Josephus, 
however,  has  gaged  his  estimate  from  the  number  of 
people  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
national  feast  of  the  pasaover,  when  the  city  waa  teem- 
ing with  visitors  in  great  numbers  from  far  and  n« 
The  hideous  admission  alike  for  Tacitus  and  for  Joa- 
.iH  is,  that  all  were  exterminated  during  the  pro- 
tracted and  aanguinary  fury.  In  this  way  Josephus 
could  truthfully  put  the  holocaust  at  500,000  more  than 
Tacitus,  who  with  his  usual  accuracy,  estimates  only 
the  population  of  Jerusalem.  We  can  cite  the  sack  of 
no  city  which  was  fraught  with  such  shocking  barbar- 
ity or  rose  to  such  numeric  proportions,  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race.  And  for  what?  Where  bes  the  con- 
sistency which  can  parry  the  crime?  The  only  answer 
is  that  it  is  logically  consistent  with  the  animus  which 
drovo  Rome  into  her  internecine  conquests;  thorough  \\ 
consistent  with  the  reckless  inhumanity  which,  from 
Appiua  Claudius,  had  been  killing  off  the  human  race: 
—jealousy,  competitive  emulation,  narrow  hatred  and 
a  contemptible  fear  lest  some  imaginary  rival  take  the 

£  retentions  of  divine  right  from  a  hypothecated  claim 
t  blood  and  nobility  and  the  wealth  which  was  always 
a  substance  taken  from  unpaid  labor.     It  is  high  time 


Wot^U*. 


,  VL.U.a    TaciBaO 


.9,*.ft.».U. 
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the  Kind  of  men  rise  to  understand  the  caustic  advice 
of  Lactantius,  that  as  lung  as  the  hopo  of  impunity 
favors  "  uhl  plunder  nn<l  put  to  death,    a  uar- 

casm  aa  good  to-day  for  th<>  science  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  aa  it  wax  then  to  soothe  the  Btings  of  a  con- 
scienco  reddened  with  the  blood  of  humanity  during 
the  conquests  of  Rome. 

There  is  just  ono  short  notice  to  make,  before  closing 
this  chapter  on  grievances.  It  in  that  regarding  the 
losses  it  en'.:  wj  of  which  were  irrecoverable,  in 

the  line  of  invention,  manufacture  and  commerce.  Just 
in  proportion  aa  those  military  ravages,  systematic  in 
nothing  but  earungo  which  decimated  and  robbed  the 
rtvee**  were  successful  as  engines  of  power  to  overturn 
a  growing  civilization,  in  that  proportion  were  the 
ventions  Yost.  It  was  just  at  that  period  when  organ- 
ized mechanics  were  actually  inventing  Aristotle's  ma- 
chines. Karl  Murx  contrasts  the  noble  purposes  and 
ideals  animating  ancient,  society  with  the  lust  of  cruelty 
which  capitalism  breed*: 

"If,"  dreamed  Aristotle,  the  greatest  thinker  of  an- 
tiquity, 'if  every  tool,  when  summoned,  or  even  of 
ita  own  accord,  could  do  the  work  that  bents  it  just  aa 
the  creations  of  Daedalus  moved  of  themselves,  or  the 
tripods  oi  Hephaeatos  went  of  their  own  accord;  if  the 
weavers'  shuttles  were  to  weave  of  themselves,  then 
there  would  bo  no  need  either  of  apprentices  for  the 
master  workers,  or  slaves  for  the  lords.  '"** 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  Damascus  blades,  and  shown 
that  the  raw  steel  eamn  from  India.     They  are  so  com- 

Sletely  lost  that  our  critical  scientists  are  unable  to 
nd  out  the  ancient  method  of  their  production.  The 
skilled  workmen  had  so  far  outstripped  us,  with  all  our 
mechanical  advancement,  that  we  cannot  find  tho  way 
to  produce  either  the  beautiful  hues  which  variegated 
those  steels  and  other  blades  of  cutlery,  or  the  temper 

rt/XKM  M  .  II!  ,«.  IT,  It  «M  hi*  HTOUDl  actiuet  thu.o  who  win 
Ifcrjrfu-al  on  iti.uii,rtHlty,  bat  It  applies  l,rr», 

••  Plough.  Di  OnuvWrum  /"/Wlv  Flo  larch  hnrt  a-Irolla  that  In  hl«  <Ujr 
6w« f  vu  depopulated-    Coheuli  Yt'allncc.  Mtm&tri  «/  Mankind,  pp.  163-4. 

nlli  ha**  alr*a.ly  .|u<,t».t  An-lolln  ■  rouinrkahln  prediction  111  tall;  ma 
**■•*.  p.  t-4.  now  ».    Coimilt  Ha"'  .(  ISKraUn  p.  19,  who  •*)• 

Anatolia  •  ifea  IH  thoUKht  mlP:llloU«:     "  i ■<•  ■  .0  1-    mai'chllio 

•  I  mtioti  artno  •coaoarautl ;  »aai  .-i.tiflnaiai.n  n.l  momlo  fnnaatKoe  Tldmta 
dat  aoviil  I'  lpotoal  dl  ArUtotlli,  ah©  )o  atrum?ntodl  la  vow  poteaaa  eavttulro. 

praaaa  t*P  :  -Talo    •    la     apola    iorron«  lull*  txaliia  dal 

taartto  a&totuaticaa.auta."     Anatolia.  IIM.Mta,  1..  II.,  * 
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by  which  one  could  double  and  redouble,  and  tor  with 
them  at  pleasure,  after  which  contortions  they  would 
spring  back  with  marvelous  beauty  to  the  straight  line. 
Wonderful  hues  sometimes  in  fantastic  images  charac- 
terized those  blades.  They  cannot  be  reprodnr..!  The 
art  with  the  artists,  was  extinguished.  Earsteu  Xiehuhr 
and  the  Russian  military  analyst  and  scientist  Anaasoff,** 
vainly  tried  to  find  a  method  of  their  production.  But 
the  Indian  Uld  Greek  mechanics  were  beyond  them  in 
their  exquisite  science  and  we  are  left  hehind,  without 
a  trace  of  the  secret  whereby  those  mechanical  feat* 
v, !  i -i    wrought 

Again,  they  possessed  the  socrct  of  producing  ink* 
which  were  never-fading.  The  invention  reached  ilown 
to  the  middle  ages,  or  perhaps  it  wen  better  to  it 
Unit  tho  store  or  stock  of  these  indelible*  lusted  until 
the  middle  ages;  for  wo  find  in  the  block  prints  and 
•Ten  in  type  printing  an  occasional  l>ook  Which  is  to- 
day as  pure  black  and  beautiful  as  though  just  done. 

Of  the  lost  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  we  have 
already  given  an  account,"  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  senseless  and  bloody  ravages  of  Julius  Cwsar  in 
the  fair  land  of  Gaul,  now  France,  estimated  to  have 
compassed  the  destruction  of  a  million  human  1><  ings 
without  fulfilling  one  benificent  purpose  or  accomplish- 
ing anything  but  to  glut  ambition  and  stuff  Rome  with 
slaves  and  plunder,  resulted  iu  the  final  extinction  of 
this  agricultural  arm.  Several  of  the  finest  dyes  and 
pigments  over  possessed  by  tho  world  have  been  lost 
to  us  in  tho  sanio  way.  Imperishable  brick  aud  other 
building  material  were  likewise  lost  in  the  same  great 
partes  of  death  and  dcsola  I 

But  amid  tho  havoc,  of  arms  and  the  rasping  besom 
of  vengeance  and  rapine,  one  thing,  be  it  truthfully  re- 
corded, thoy  could  nut.  accomplish — the  very  thing  in 
fait  which  whetted  the  animus  of  the  Roman  optimists, 
inspiring  them  to  undortako  tho  whole  swoop  of  bed- 
lam ntid  obliteration — and  that  thing  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  unions  under  the  Solonic  and  Simian  dis- 
pensations.    They  could  not  kill  trade  unions  nor  eveu 

-B—  Amtr.  IV  *il.  2WHKU  BUtJr,.  whar.  It  la  nooaoUd  how  m 
•Sort  waa  iu».l.   !•;  uiilr"  »U<1  rmtoro  the  **cr«l 

"See  Vol  1,  p.  M,  Dote  1OT.  quoting  boui  aceoaoti  from  the  :*Un  ol 
Winy  tad  Ptindtaa. 
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change  their  voting  system.  By  persecution,  murder, 
and  enslavement  of  the  members  and  innumerable  other 
tortures  they  could  for  a  time  reduce  their  effective 
force ;  thev  could  drive  them  back  into  undiscernable 
recesses  which  served  to  hide  them"  for  centuries  from 
view;  but  they  remained,  and  their  influence  likewise 
remained.  It  is  now  at  last  discovered  that  the  Chris- 
tiana came  and  found  the  Solonic  trade  uniou  princi- 
ges  so  pure  and  so  similar  in  many  things  to  their  own 
at  they  planted  among  and  amalgamated  with  thorn. 
As  the  two  were  secret,  and  alike  hated  by  the  opti- 
mates  they  used  each  ot  her  co-operatively  to  shield 
themselves  against  that  power  and  in  course  of  time 
succeeded  and  came  out  of  the  secret  chrysalis  to  be- 
come the  foundation  of  a  vast  socialism  now  with  all 
its  coaraness,  growing  year  by  year  into  perfection. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  them  was  the  immovable 
solidity  of  the  uncicntlaw  which  fortified  their  existence. 
An  inscription  assures  us  that  the  government  of  Byian- 
tiuni  onco  confiscated  some  property  of  an  eranos.  The 
union  brought  suit  and  the  state  was  obliged  to  make 
good  the  loss  and  pay  dearly."  This  one  law  covered 
the  universe  We  give  all  information  as  yet  in  our 
possession  regarding  it,  in  our  next  chapter. 

*D»  IIomI.  tow  .SoUrromtn,  hu  hy  a  lifetime  of  labor  unearthed  tbe  whole 
aoethod  of  tuo  Khola  wblcb  woro  often  undcrfround  bole*,  auiuctimea  grot* 
to**  and  In  the  elUua'  collara,  always  funilthod  with  mil  of  a  peculiar 
faahloo  *ertin(r  u  miniature  amphlthratree  where  tbe  union UU  uatd  to 
gatkar.  lake  their  oouiuiun  tneel  and  ll.t.n  to  dlaconraae  on  the  way  out  of 
■lUw  from  llilng  death,  to  aalvatloo  through  their  later  faith. 

"CIO.  lit*;  CalUeiner,  Droit  dt  Son/U  a  AUi>na,  p.  11.  deuionatnUi 
tbe*  they  bad  no  need  of  any  author!  rati  on  from  the  elate;  alma  tliey  pne- 
mill  a  fall  autonomy  of  their  own  ;  and  i-lta*  Tht  f\mrl*  Bot*  «/  <?ohu. 
oa  tbe  raw  of  the  Tw..''<  Tatla,  In  the  Dtgtsi,  XI.Vll  .  tit.  M,  I)'  (Mate.  »l 
Cbepie ilu  which  be  quutce  In  proof.  ehowluK  that  the  ancient  law  of  Solon 
era*  snore  powerful,  more  reepecUd  and  revered  then  any  etatnte  which 
coaij  bo  enacted  at  Athem.  or  Indeed  anywhere  nlae  In  tbe  world.  For  the 
tent  eee  .Swpt*,  p.  an,  xM'i;  Jot  mecTlptlonal  relenncee,  coneult  our  Index 
tn  were.  Lamt. 
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PRE-CHRISTIAN  UNIONS 

NUMBERS,  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Asia  the  Home  of  Trade  Organ ixationa — Plato  went  with  Socra- 
tes to  One  (or  the  Material  of  1 1  in  Republic — Socrates  a  mem- 
ber— Always  Law  Abiding;— Union  of  Washerwomen  600 
Before  Christ — Typical  Name  Krano-Thiasos,  Good  for  all 
Terms — Always  hud  Votive  Franchise — Inscriptions  in  Proof 
— Ancient  Krone*  rewmbled  Modern  Socialistic  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance — Tlicoe  are  the  Olde.it  Cnions  on  Record— 
Lot* for  One  Another  a  Command  of  the  Law— Common 
Table  and  Communal  Code  —  Brotherly  Love  Stretched  into 
tbe  Hereafter— Burial  Attachment  Aided  them- Rigid  Ex- 
amination of  Candidates  wishing  to  iota — The  Dokimaxia — 
The  Agnus  Castus — Solonic  and  Christian  Tenets  identical— 
They  niade  81are,  Freedman  and  Freeman  Equal — Plodding 
Outcasts— How  they  loved  such  Tenets — Voting  Unm 
raised  them  above  mero  Tools  of  Labor— Sabsxios,  Their 
8o(«r  becomes  Saviour — Scrapis — Tullus  Hostilius  a  Friend 
— Bridge  Builders— Name  Originated  the   Po  The 

Pontifix  a  Bum  Bridge  Builder — Tracing  Trade  Unions  from 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C. — Manner  in  which  they  Flourished 
— Shielded  the  Poor — Eruiius  Lotted  Meant  to  Slaves  to 
Buy  Themselves  Free — No  Starvation  Within  the  Veil — Tbe 
Great  Geuieiude— Stretched  over  Ail  Lands — Ancient  Inter- 
national— Hebrew  France — Many  Jews  had  the  Solon  n-  [o- 
stead  of  the  Mosaic— Union*  in  the  Islands — TheranenMe 
and  Essenes  were  Solonic-  HunaN  ft  Branch — Taint  of 
Labor — Union*  of  Bnntinen  —  Of  Pishermca— Merchants  in 
those  Day*  as  low  as  Artiuin* — Longshoremen — Shippers- 
No  Strikes,  because  Interests  were  Common — Strange  Pre- 
Christian  Anaqentiif.  or  New  Birth — Union  of  Cutters  near 
Naaerrth — Multitudes  at  Tyre  nnd  Sidou — Kuife  and  Dirk 
Makers— Union  of  Gsrdeners  at  Ephcaus. 

It  will  naturally  be  aaked  what  were  theso  aaaociationB 
of  the  useful  producing  class  among  tbe  ancient  fore- 
fathers-   The  reader  desires  to  know  more  of  their  Bum- 
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bare,  character  and  principles,  aa  well  as  the  places  they 
occupied. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  gave  a  racy  and  in- 
troductory statement  of  the  facte  concerning  them.1 
But  so  enormous  was  the  task  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  attempt  the  survey  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Sem- 
itic nations.  Here  was  in  fact,  their  home.  Here  it  was 
that  the  true  Solonio  dispensation  prevailed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  them  outride  of  what  is  now 
being  collected  by  archwologists  researching  among  their 
inscriptions.  But  this  is  great  We  find  among  the 
writings  of  men  of  letters  of  those  time*,  an  occasional 
mention  of  their  existence.  Plato,  who  in  his  Republic1 
begins  tho  celebrated  discussion  by  stating  that  they 
—meaning  a  certain  small  club,  assuredly  members  of 
a  thiasos — were  parties  regarded  by  him  as  most  impor- 
tant, opens  his  celebrated  work,  the  Eudaemonia,  by  go- 
ing with  Socrates  down  to  the  Pirteus  at  the  time  when 
the  eranoa  was  holding  an  inauguration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  temple  to  Bendia,  who,  like  Diana  or  Ar- 
temis, was  called  *  Saviour,"  a  daughter  of  Jove  and 
Saturoa,  patroness  of  labor,  and  friend  of  the  producing 
classes  of  mankind.  Her  father,  the  great  Jupiter,  was 
haughty  and  looked  down  upon  laborers.  She  was  a 
noon  goddewt,  and  patronized  .-jad  befriended  tho  hunts- 
men, agriculturists,  skilled  artisans  and  laborers.  Thus, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  after  so  long  a  time,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Republic  of  Plato  was  inspired  and 
brought  forth  at  a  feast  of  workingmeu.  We  have  already 
shown  that  Socrates  was  a  member;  and  judging  from  a 
close  reading  of  the  Republic  it  becomes  probable  that 
this  was  one  of  the  causes  against  him  which  not  long 
afterwards  compassed  his  tragic  death.' 

Although  the  writers  say  little  regarding  working  peo- 
ple on  account  of  the  prevailing  taint  of  labor,  vet  we 
find  by  inscriptions  that  they  have  a  record  of  their  own 
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which  is  reliable  and  old.  The  proofs  that  unions  exis- 
ted in  the  dim  antiquity  cannot  be  collected  so  i»: 
make  a  historical  train  of  events  us  we  like  to  see  them 
arranged  in  nur  modern  times.  "We  we  consequently 
obliged  to  take  up  with  fragmentary  evidence  such  us  is 
given  in  the  inscriptions.  For  instance,  we  have  pieces 
of  atone  opOQ  which  are  words  showing  that  the  metal 
and  stone  workers  and  some  of  the  builders  had  u 
organizations  as  early  an  the  sixth  century  be  fori  (  In  i  -t.' 
Tho  discovery  of  engraved  monuments  carved  at  such  an 
early  age  confirms  the  suspicion  that  there  existed  an 
enormous  trade  organization  before  the  days  of  Noma 
and  Solon,  that  they  were  peaceful  and  honest,  and  that 
the  law  of  these  sovereigns  permitting  organization  came 
afterwards. 

All  along,  from  the  highest  dates  we  find  the  unions  of 
trades  to  have  had  two  objects  as  a  basis  of  association. 
The  first  and  evidently  moat  important  was  that  of  mutual 
supports,  and  tho  other  that  of  some  sort  of  religioua 
worship.  Tho  economical  incentive  was  at  the  bottom 
of  everything.  Ibis  is  clear.  Six  hundred  years  before 
Christ  there  ware  unions  of  poor  washerwomen.'  A 
union  of  washerwomen  (100  years  before  Christ  I  The 
inscriptions  show  that  it  was  to  some  di  it\ ;  fore>ery 
craft,  in  accordance  with  the  early  belief,  had  an  im- 
aginary god  or  goddess  supposed  to  be  looking  after  the 
interests  of  that  special  trade.  Another  stone  slab  is 
found  at  Athens,  of  a  clothes-cleaners'  union  whose 
members  likewise  had  an  altar  of  consecration. 

Tho  general  term  designating  those  unions  was  eranos, 
and  the  functions*  which  accompany  tho  term  are  spoken 

•Othler.  MS..  OntrMwtfow  to  aW  Author.  So.  SB.  p.  17  r  "  M'lalt  tout  SMn, 
DS«    rsbrlrat*    ilrrai'kt.n  wtinloli    bornll*   Im   VI      Jalirhuiidorin  ror  Clir   aua 
Altxn    •ijrutmhtt      vtfl.    Athen  .  .Vi»;„  ;.,„,,.-.    x.   IMS,    p.   IM;   *i<. 
Rawraa  fur  cIdd  OaDuaaeuaclialt  In  Allien  uir-Ii  nkbt  orbraehl     Dagrutn  b» 

I  «is*  aolcb*  anf  Kc«;    tea  ttM  wet-mtn  ;,«>./...■  "'  Slgnlnn-  010 
uoil  addenda;  In    Thyttotn   »lnd  rtlr  ErrVbtra-   elner  Ebren«Utn*  OH 
.Ai&naoi:     BulUttn  Itttttnvjiit,  X..   1386,  J'.  107.  Vo.   10,"     Put 
probably  lb*  bronw  rW/rrod   lr>  at    Atti»n«  »**    manufacturr.!  by  lh«  or.-ui- 
lialliM  o*  Hca   Tbjaleira,  et<  .  or  at  Init  (he  rough  material,  a*  vu  don* 
ta  tladia  for  tba  Damaarua  blade*. 

•  o#bW.  MS,  So.  If,  'imlrifwlicn  2  p.  II:  "D»lul  loarbrllUldt 
•atfeanlta  fttr  lu  IV.  Jahxb.  v.  Cbr.  die  rirno-ai-ondiaM  MI  r*M*Jt  In  Atben 
hauagt:  CIA.,  II.  Uul.  trI.  Allien..  MtUStilatu.  X.,  18*8,  p  IT.  wo  cine 
WXbtcarhrlft  eln*r  ■%#»«*»■  ana  (Imii  VI.  J&rhh.  v.  cbr.  mitwribi-llt  UL 
Dlaaam  Oev«rbo  naho  varwandt  alnd  dlo  ^o  In  Athen  kanncn  vtr  dla 
Walblaa-bnn  alnaa  >■»«•"<  ana  dnu  VI  Jahrh.  »  Cbr,"  Thla  bring!  araaher- 
woataaand  •Toolaorkrn'  nnlona  aa  aarlr  aa  II .  <•.  U»;  artnallj  t»fur«  Snlcw. 

•  FODcarl.  Attmail'mi  Jlr'uWw/  p,  ».  Arlatotle.  KUi.  Akamadkl,  VDX, 
BL.  1.  ad.  IJidol  i  Van  llolil.  Im  Era**  Ttltrum  Ormcanm. 
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of  in  the  earliest  writings.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Homer, 
who  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  different  from 
that  assumed  in  later  centuries.  In  Homer  the  ward 
enuios  designates  a  stipend  paid  into  a  common  fund  by 
a  club  of  people,  for  eatables  and  wine  at  the  common 
table,  either  at  some  special  feast,  or,  as  was  more  gener- 
ally needful,  for  the  poor,  who  worked  every  day  and 
had  to  economize  in  their  food  by  regular  meals  in  com- 
mon, such  as  were  enormously  in  practice  among  the 
Greek-speaking  people  iu  all  antiquity.  Homer  inti- 
mates that  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme,  and  approved  and 
sanctified  by  the  god  or  goddess,  or  whatever  divinity, 
to  have  things  thus  enjoyed  in  common.  But  wo  shall 
come  to  those  definitions  more  explicitly  soon. 

These  associations  conducted  the  community  business, 
not  only  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the  common  table,  in 
fellowship  with  one  another,  but  in  solid  business  trans- 
actions; and  they  did  it  vigorously  under  established 
law.'    They  utilized  the  forces  of  their  unions  in  exa. 

THB  LAW PROOFS  THAT  IT  WAS  TUB   OLD  STATCTJC  OT  SOLOS. 

AS  SHOWS  IS  TUB  WMAOWOITAMT  ALLCSJOSS. 

'  We  here  glee  cjuotatlone  aa  they  appear  In  tbe  worklugsieira  Inacrtp- 
ttont,  ebovtng  tbero  nil  to  be  taken  from  tbe  greet  original  le«r  preotrted 
only  In  freKBiotiUry  lorm.  cr.  Vol  -  ijuuiiuk  law  of  lie  Inter, 
of  lanunom,  CI  I  III  ,  '•  ■  112:  fWart,  An.  JW.,  p.  IJ,  wbo  aleo 
above  that  Uile  <■*•  so:  "  La  lol  dee  eraoletoe  fut  graven  eoue  lee  AntoolM; 
nun  olio  !,■■  fit  prObebleaaal  qui.  reprudulre."  Nov..  the  lew  !•  main  ffieo- 
Uoned  ou  tb»  atone  of  a  oSWet.  and  Main  of  an  i?»vn\  fuanil  at  Oie  Wlrvaa, 
8m*  AnMoi.,  1MM.  IS,,  p.  J»,  ltnee  17-20:    ■' yae+anat  i<  >,.ul 

i  the  ft  tiii«a4*o»t**  »,r'  afCaav9'  a.  r,  A,  Again,  »millar  allualon  to  tbo 
ar«<t  original  law  la  aoto  in  an  Inn. -Option  found  at  Amnrgoe  olted  by  tbe 
fn>r:.ed  Eouinaoon'Ua.  In  tho  AmaioAeyulg  'fceqiitpit.  Stw  Sena,  No.  n, 
Unw  lii  "  .  .  .  ,  varl  rft.  iAmo^  r«*  'KpaweTMv."  The  lav  la  referred  tola  an 
lu*  ription  of  Rhodre,  coronating  or  frowning  a  •  upm.  CIO.,  »K  It 
la  In  the  niueouni  of  tbe  B»nuuer>  Unte  ll-JI.  read:  "..... 

ffvtfv'"*  Tav  '0*xr  aal  aoAar  aedottliv  it*  idffi  et«o»HM<»*e*f '  rv^ai  4>edet 
ftf&ii^ai  rir  aui.ir  «<*f 'AAieftaV  *„,  ,\  a, .,-•/,.  .  reaaSairla  r«ll  »-»  Wpftia 
Jaewtaai  aei  tr7«$arw<raA  .^io>v«Tdo«>por  '.Y'.fatafApQ  tvfpyffae'  rov  avirov  «>t  re 
Ari  (,Ahv  lj>ye«*.r  jti^Iiu^  (t»r  #«  row  i,i,uou  >i«yt«rritv"  »ei  ft  ypojiuoltw 
■IvavpeAena  fe  (.^..r.  :      part    J.  lneertpUon    no.  10. 

«S«.  page  UM. 

rjr*  x_i  w — as  shows  a  thb  cblbbbatbd  asdasu  stosb. 

Chrput  /aan-tfvleMM  Artiatrvm,  Vol.  III.,  No.  *J.  p.  1«.    We  are  indebted 

for  ar.;ut*le  elnctdatione  of   tbit  Law.   to    (ha    rrmitkl  of    tho   editor:     "In 

prlua  parte  lapldii  perpanca  aunt.  <jnn  iniolligl  poeeint:  v.  T    are*;   rtV» 

m   ill  yidetur  veiaui  lietoici.  ■•.  >     rter     I*  <»>•►  Manm  •r.»T.  ?  e»- 

Itu.  belauievl.  v.  19,  «ai  J»»*)»l»  e>#i|atr»ie  «al  aAAfAevt  eredwraf.  ».  SO. 

IrlaeVae*  it  kpeVoc.  time  ....  <"■"<    'a°" v.  **•»  epv"'  »«r  Vaea. 

Ifaet.  ari,i  iH,t  Hi>ii|^ir  -Jn  *«»»a«i*«»*'ff  ft"  if1"'  eilaeyoa  e^Aei  <>4e*t 
»ai  «oi>j  SevA.i  vlStf^or  #iAi>fl  vr«>p«*a».  t.  9t>44,  revet  i,«w.r.  M»* 
•''•  «*5«'*rw  i^i'ra,  it  r^r  e-M^orarai.  «v,ooof  r.»r  ipavtereW.  eeii»  ir  ftoaiAav. 
•*»,     ti    am    ayrftt    cat  <v»««7l  "a.    .y»0»t.     i««i»a(<ru    fti    ft    eporrarai     ft 
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the  some  manner  as  we  do  in  these  days.  They  wore 
however  infinitely  Huperior  to  the  modern  oonaorvative 
unionB  which  refuse  to  ooordinato  themselves  into  a 
voting  power;  since  they  wet*  voters,  and  according  to 
many  evidences  of  inscription*  and  of  the  annals  of  his- 
torians, they  formed  themselves  into  what  we,  iu  these 
days  call  political  portion  and  used  all  thoir  power  and 
influence  toward  electing  to  office  tho  superintendents 
of  public  work,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
labor  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  They  followed  the  great 
law  of  Solon,  many  allusions  to  which  we  here  giTe  in  an 
elaborate  note.     The  law  itself  is  given  on  page  48. 

»f^ff^»..it'q\     mJ   it  YfM|*t**Tik><    aoi  ai   i***iai    *•  •  <rr»i«'av     As   *vr+t. 

«Ayi»tm   mmra    tft*.    x—i"*    "    *H     *i»#s»Tsisw    rh  Itimptr    sis,    *♦>»•   fiio*    *ir«0 
....      «»i     ipArav    <ara>t*t>ttt).     »«i|««(t«»   If  b    ('parov  *»i    4iA»T«x»ism*      «»  *J 
t»*     *>*^«\     <i     t?0r>vf3ovf    ««i*w     0a.i'OiTO,     *<fSaA*.i<r*1*i     row    JpaVot,    £•)***«{(* •»*<>< 
t  .  «0t>«a»f       -    .   .   «    wA^yali    *.«^*>*r«.      v.  S3,       <*>v<H    (ayw* 

Be-eck.li.,.  v.  44.  ••<i>o»«'«  teas)  »upplo*i,  ccicr*  Boeckhii  aunt.  praet«r 
T-  &6-9U    .juan  Kciliux     icJ'.itmt. 

K»no>*.  AntUpiiUt  /MiMmfiMff,  Vol.  II.,  No.  HM,  -how.  *n  eruioo  m 
hiring  sus-1  »nd  procured  judgment.  Th>-  i«*r»on  »ho  directed,  thu  pro*** 
mt»ou  u  i>eii».*-i  to  bsvra  &•  b  Qm  eattf  ni  l&e.  -  mot.  XSmj  •«•«•  motirv. 
r<nK*rt.  ,<»*  *T/i,,  p,  4».  and  not*  3,  Aaotbor  •  :>  b  law  prooom  ha»  teen 
<UocOver«l  i  Bugtt>i'»  in»r  tboK  ■  Itod.  No.  «81,  reoda.  "Xorrff*  «> 
K«h4.'x'  otxoi'ijs.  awvi\vyoi>a*  .Xko^ijuo*  A«v«o»"©«s  #*i  sroi»4f  ip*r**T*»vt 
+••-*«  rfnV'  ...  oiai>uj*  i s>a4^ro •/#•>,     ll4<m  th»   spigrapb  li(*-oinw  It* 

IctflbM.     Fonowt,    1*14.  0*7*  of  tho  **mo        A'sV  OOTd   svto  1*  lot     do  Solon." 

17/*  ur — ^*  snowy  *jf  burial  vsio.voy  JBOUlAHUS-BTQl  i 

|  LXX  COLLUM   .E*CVI^**I  XT  HyoUlK 

II      SbItu  1*.  K      MaroolUno  Ob    Mciuuruuu  FUvl  Apollom  Procurator!*    Au- 
nt   „  ni  a  I'lutH-utiiDvi*.  ot  Capltoni*  Aoa  Balcari»4tai 
m*riu  iii  i-ipnir.i   piUitrot  donna  dodJt  eoUspo  AoJoaUpJ  et  Hvglfai 
locum  fttdlculi  cam  porgol*.  ot  algnuiu    Maruiuicuiu  Ar»ctiiapl  el  aolar- 
i*    luoft  Ufltooj  lutirLuiii,   m  quo  popnlu*   CoJIogl  Rttpfm  BoTtpMopalotnr, 
quod  o»t  VU  ApplH  Ml  Msrtia  Intra  jullllarluro   I.  ot  II.   lb  urbo  cuDtibua 
V     narl*  liflT*  iaur  svIodm  Vlbluio    (.'alucswruu  «>t  pupulum.     Horn  *ad«m 
■  fcr  eilina.  rollc(fW  rtupr*  leviplo  drdit   dcmavitqu©  «<«tort)iim  ijalnqa«v 
itiii'a    MiL"-                                        u    Nunicro   >*-iAfc;lDU   *ub  b»c  coodl- 
«lcx»«.    ut   ti"    plafW   »dWjK»!)tur   qukm     DBUI«nU    miprm  ncriplim.    «t  at 
r»    knlKOmdifunrtorum  lo«-<»v«nl*nt -t  Ilborl  *>M. >:*niiir,  srl  wl  qam   locum 
■a uk  l«tu*  TOlet  All*  vol  frfttrl    v»l  Qbarte  anBlsalM,  at  infer  si  irku 
«u   Vo*t>»«  partsmi  d'-miilnuu  funrrmb>-l,  at  nn  «*m  p^unlim  wupra  xcnpUm 
ToMkt  la  •!!>'»  una  ronvurUro.  t>»d   tit  ot  o»iun«  olo*   eumm*o   diobm* 
vni  tnfr*  urtptlg  luoum  ooarroquonurrut     Ex  reditu  oium   ■uxuiiim)  ■!  Qaod 
<OTDP*r«vMinl  nixirluls.il  hinnluibm  Nnm*rn  J.X   r>x  dnrroto  utiWcniorura 
tx    <!'.-  tl  fcv^tum  mi  In  tomplo  dlvorum   in  «odo  dl»l  TtU  con  venta  plena 
out  dir>  fun  v.  hum  M«rtlu   Bruttio  Pntets>nU  «t  Junlo  Ruflno  conaut- 
Wbm  «H  Mil,  Kalenda*  ihuAn,*  <\\(.  fnliMlmo  Na-talt  Antonlnl  Augll«t1 
x      >*3»trl  ni  l*fctria  p«trl««  aportalsw  dlrldoront:    In  tomplo  dlvorum   In 
a#da  divi  Till  0.  Oflllo  Hertuati  quLncjui-nnall  |tcrp«luo  vol  qui   lunc  rrlt 
Si     X    11)..   Aollo  /annul  patri  rolltyi  X.   III.,  r<alvlas>   Itarrolilnao   matrlcol- 
lasfl  X.    III.,  innnnlboa  *LrjKll|tA  r-  H     >  nratorlbna  »lnu.    X  11.  populo, 
■daf.  X    I.     Ilcui  plMUll  pridlo  uonaa  Nuv«mbrlN  Xatall  collr^l  dlviilotunt- 
•X  reditu  aupra«iTi|  ia  ad  uiftrlla  In  fhoUru   N  outrun  prowntlbiu*  qaln- 
xti  autOBAll  X  VI  ,  p*tn  coUocj  X  VI.,  malrl  ^ollotfl  X  VI  ,  lmmunlbiu  iln«. 
X  QU.,  curalonbua  itBf,   A   IIII  .    paiipm    vmura  III;    rlnnm  m«n»»nu 
gqipq-aannsJI  a^Tt*rtr.rurr.  dotoiq,  jattt  coll r si  I.  Immunibua  •Inn.  Sox 
c«rff4Dfffb«a  alngulbi  B^x..  populo  alu*.  Si.   Ill       lum  pndla  mm  an  Jan- 
mm  umi  »tr»ou»a  dlrid«r*ut,  aicui  supra  tcrlptum  »t  XIII.  Ktlendu  O  C 
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In  this  respect  they  were  socialist*  of  tho  manner  some- 
time* designated  the  Socialistic  Trade  and  Labor  Alli- 
ance or  socialistic  new  trade  unionism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  new  socialistic  trade  unionism  is  the  oldest  of 
all  on  record.  The  oldest  trndo  unions  were  certainly 
the  prat  in  the  true  philosophy  and  economy  of  scien- 
tific socialism. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  inacriptional  history,  backed 
by  the  great  law  or  juBCoeundi  of  Solon,  was  leading  the 
workers  out  and  upward  into  Plato's  highest  civilization, 
his  Kudromonia,  which  was  an  enlightened  political  state 
wherein  the  workers  rose  from  their  miseries  by  polit- 
ical action  through  the  ballot  The  scheme  was  at  first 
endorsed,  with  the  wonderfully  powerful  movement  of 
Jesus,  but  ferociously  assaulted  by  the  competitive  sys- 
tem and  finally  suppressed,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

Now,  amid  turbulent,  disgraceful  ambition  of  it*  own 
leaders  who  are  catering  to  combinations  of  capital  for 
ll.r  paid ;•'  i  iiinliitnout  of  their  offerings,  like  tho  ancient 
fakint,  and  in  npite  of  their  treachery  which  betrays  the 
minted  membership,  the  glorious  Eiul.emoiiiit  or  state  of 
the  'Blessed" is  gradually  "rcawaking,"  iu  the  prophetic 

I  ii!  n  ■      USB    llll.     EtL    Marliaa  di<'   fctN    c.ngultloula  „1  >|,rll»  rodam 

aiv  looo  dtTldfrent  aportulaa  pariitn  ct  vliimii,  hi.  lit  »npra  •rnplunt  ^*t  prldl* 

nunaa  Noveiubrea.    Itcni   pildio   idua  Martlaa  eodem  loco  crnajii,  qbmd 

Oflllua   BfRBH  quluqucuualla  urnulbu*    aim!*    iljuulum    pra*»*ullbu,  pm 

Zv  mi-It,  r«l  aportulaa.  aicnt  aolltua  eat  dare     Item   XI.   s.al    Apnleadla 

vlulftrl  vt'i'-ui   looo   praaaontibua  dlvldorcntur  apurtuUa  vina  paua  aicat 

dlebua  aunru    ncrlptU,     Item   V.,  |dnj  M->  ■  -  oodtan  loco  Dfas- 

ivi  aentibua  alvldereoiur  iportulae  vIdu  ct  pano  sicutdlebus  supra  icripda. 

en  coadiciotia  qua  iu  coavcutu  placuit  univcraiv  ut  dicbua  aupra  acisp- 

ti*  ii  .jui  ^d  anuU&dVD   DOS  coavattiasant,   uportula©  ct  pano  et  vtoa 

eorum  veniront  at  protentlbut  dtvldlratuj'  axcapto  eornm  am  trana  marc 

cfuDl  vol   qui  pcrpcluft    valetudin©  dctinelur.     Item    P.  AciUia  August! 

xvii  hbeilua    7«aon    oulciu    collcR-i"    ■apt*  BCriptO    ol>    Sumoi  i.iin    M. 

Aucmtl  libprti  Capitouia  fratria  aiii  piiHnime  dadit  donavitquo  acxtar- 
lium  dacom  mllia  nnmmiiui.  utl  01  reditu  elus  summao  in  rortnhu- 
■poitularuru  dividorontur.  Quod  al  ac  pecuoia  omnia,  quao  surua 
BBflpta  I  It  Onatfl  dadit  dOBSVlt  rollctfio  aupra  acripto  Salvia  C.  F.  Ptfar- 
rclbn.t  *t  V.  Acini*  AugiiKti  libcnn*  /.nn,  in  alios  uru*  converter*  volu- 
crint  quam  in  cos  usus  qui  supra  scrlpti  aunt,  quos  or<1  tatrl  de- 

cravil.  at  uti  banc  oiubia,   quuo    aupra    aoripta    aunt,    tuia  dicbua  ut  ita 
BAQI  dlvidantqun  quod  ai    advoraua   «a    quid   focrrint,  aivn  quid  ita  noil 
lot,  'uue  quinquennalis  vol  coratorea  eiusdom  collegi  qui  tunc  erunt, 
ai  advoraua  on  quiii  fccciiut.  q_uioquinnalia  at  curaturos  aupra  acri] 
poauao  nominaarkaa  nostra*  lofarsni  aaatartitUB  viglflsj Bsllia aamfllBMIi 
xvrn   Hoc  decrctum  ordlnl  noatro  placull  In  cotivontu   plono.  quod  iniom 
o»t  in    tcmplo   divorum  in  aeda  divi  Titi    V.  idul  Mania*  C.  BnMtfo 
Piaasanla  A    Junto    Kunno  eonaulibua,  qulnqunnnaU    C.  Ofilio   Hermesa 
curatoribus  O.  Aallo  Auf  ustl  liberie  Onoalmo  at  C.  Salvo  Selanco. 
This   Flavlua  Apolloniua  waa  vtva«9oS)«*rt.   a  member,  and  perhaps  quin- 
quennalis of  the  association  of  picture  pamtora.  Fil...  Inacr..  yi*.  do   441- 
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language  of  the  celebrated  Manifesto  of  1848,  to  become 
the  vast  and  indeed,  1 1 . «  onl  power  irhieii  can  prcrafl  to 
supersede  the  curse  of  combinations  or  trusts  of  indivi- 
duals and  corporations. 

in-voting  trade  unions  are  fools.     They  know  not 
and  Indeed  refuse  to  know  that  by  abjuring  their  man- 
hood in  refusing  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  the  ballot, 
they  are  but  wafting  themselves,   their  cause  and  their 
grard  into  the  feudalism  of  the  dark  *g< 
But  the  peculiar    phase    of    this  ancient  organization 
the  economic  manner  of  mutually  providing  for  each 
other  with  the  things  to  eat,  drink,  wear,  for  shelter,  and 
finally  for  sepulture  a!  In.    Tin-  ■ecouota  for  the 

universal  brotherhood  in  which  they  are  known  to  have 
clung  with  an  unflinching  tenacity.     They  railed   it   an 
ling  faith."     It  was  probably  their  table  sociali-m 
•nd  their  inn.  bmenl  thai  inculcated  the  bun 

love  for  one  another  which  has  been  such  a  marvel  i 
•indent*,  of  modern  days  whose  task  is  to  decipher  their 
amazing  anaglyphs.     This  mutual  love  is  found  to  reach 
down  far  into  the  Christian  ere. 

Not  only  did  they  love  each  other  here,  hut  they  be- 
lieved that  after  death  they  hould  ell  remain  together — 
the  masons  with  the  masons;  the  braziers  with  the  brea- 
the potters  with  the  potters;  and  that  with  all  the 
BS  and  professions!  They  made  provision  by  means 
of  a  burial  attachment  to  their  union,  that  in  little  cin- 
erary urns,  the  ashes  of  the  members  should   b ixed 

together  in  order  that  the  dead  brethren  be  provided  in 

•unb  with  each  others*  society,  believing  that  as  their 

life-long  contact  in  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  had 

jiffordid  so  much  good  and  such  exquisite  '  a  the 

cinerarium,  ashce.  would  mi.x  with  ashes,  affording  joy  in 

it  and  peaceful  beatitude-  of  the  long  forever.' 

There  are  found  quite  a  number  of  slabs  of  marble  and 

other  (tone  whose  grim   chiseling."   plainly   indicate   that 

•  OthUr.    "MBS.,   Coolrtb."    U..    p.   «.    No.    13S:     "Wm   mcriahrt   wrml*. 

Curl  DIB  in  Intlwi,  dm  dlf  Snrgr  for  die  llMUt'ime  drr  Mlt(4rdrr.  for 
Brti&H'.inK  il>«  rjnbmtlca.  unil  fur  den  Todt*m-ii!'n»  nvltaOfa  voa  >^n  Vtr* 
riitFQ  erlnteii  worde;  dtoi  frkltlrt  rtrb  ttit*  drr  «ah.nlm  OrundUfff  tiler 
YcrtlT*.  T>\f  Vcrctirvr  drrwltim  C-ollbelt  willcn  und  valla  ivirh  mch  Ihrcra 
Ted*  mrbit  Mln,  Ihnrn  *>1Icti  torn  Vrnlnt  ti  >«i(l|"->  mtmn.  Other 
•vkllrra  dcfc  Sir  grmrlnwmm  llegTtbplerilltK-  •rtnKl^,(•r•  Vcrelnr,  umtchkaaa 
TO*   *ln»r   Kaurr,    -Ur    ErridHiMi*   und    P.rhtllutvf   Att  (.!•«**»•  " 
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love  was  the  first  moral  principle  while  mutual  care  un- 
der title  of  economies  was  the  first  practical  principle. 
In  entering  one  of  the  numerous  unions,  the  candidate 
was  first  carefully  examined  as  to  his  or  her  good  traits. 
Social  standing  seems  not  to  have  been  much  regarded. 
Slaves  were  admitted  to  membership.*  It  is  indeed 
wonderful,  even  amazing,  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
buried  and  secreted  truth,  to  find  that  love,  mixed  with 
mutual  economies,  was  the  foundation  rock  of  success 
and  happiness  for  the  lowly  outcasts  of  mankind  who,  as 
now,  formed  four  fifths  of  our  race. 

Every  member  must  be  proved  by  a  rigid  examination 
to  be  pure,  clean,  holy  and  good.  This  we  positively 
know  to  have  been  going  on  600  years  before  the  advent 
of  our  era.  Everybody  knows  furthermore  that  love, 
purity,  goodness  are  the  basis  of  our  modern  civilization. 
Foucart,  who  seemed,  at  the  time  M.  Wescher  wrote  the 
significant  words  quoted  in  the  note,  not  to  agree,  says 
that  the  word  hagnos  means  more  than  holiness;  it  means 
clean;  and  to  keep  clean,  pure,  castus,  required  abstemi- 
ousness. He  says  it  means  practical,  material  purity; 
and  hints  that  in  course  of  time  it  may  have  crystalized 
into  the  ideal  later  known  as  agnos  eastus,  the  Lamb  of 
God.u 

Another  remarkable  thing  of  these  days  was  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  what  was  meant  by  manhood.  The  slave, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  nothing,  had  nothing  and  must 
hope  for  nothing.  The  freedman  who  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  free  man  who  could  be  a  citizen, 
was  the  power  of  the  organized  workingmen  we  are  dis- 
cussing. The  law  always  drew  the  line  against  him. 
Plato  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to  recognize  the  work- 

•  Foiicsrt,  "Assoc.  Hcl."  p.  7,  shows  many  Inscription!  which  prore  that 
slaves  as  well  as  freedraen  were  admitted  to  membership.  8ee  "Philologua, 
2nd  Supplement."  p.  612:  "  *YirJp  AiO0-aro0i>pi«<Tar  rir  T«f  irtfAtof  sovAaae 
Rvai  .  .  .  ivo%  ypauprntvs  jofio*toc  i«p<»T«iitrs(  Aioc  '  Arafivpiov  ....  ri»  Kvpimv 
'Po4i«r  drrfd-ijK«  Aii  'Ara£vp«'«>.  ■  •  -" 

10  Wescher,  "Revue  Arehflologlque."  1885,  Vol.  II..  p.  22«,  comments  upon 
these  conditions,  basing  his  remarks  on  the  epigraph  In  C  I  G.,  126,  lines  31-34: 
"Mirflfpl  ifitrru  #if  Tiir  fftavorAnfy  e-urooor  Tmr  ioaviorj*.  wpiy  £r 
tMivoff^i)  «i  sort  iyioi  <al  <vr>0ijc ««>  aya#«t . "  Wescher  on  the  strength 
nf  this,  adds:  "be  princIpe  de  ces  reunions,  e'est  la  liberie,  leur 
but  e'est  V  amelioration  morale  et  raaterielle  des  hommea.  Les  seolea  con- 
ditions d"  admlssibUite  on'  elles  exigent,  ce  sont  trols  rertus  <n>'  on  pour- 
nit  appeler  chrttiennes:  la  salotet*.  la  plet«,  la  bont*. 

11  As  the  unions  were  religious,  or  believed  in  supernatural  aid,  the  Ida* 
of   sacrifice    Is   connected   therewith,   and    hss   much   to   do  with   the   ancient 

Htiationa.     Plutarch,  "De  Superstitionlbus,"  makes  it  meaa  physically  clean, 
a,  materially  clean :  "pVirapel  iyrirai,  i*i6*gm,  t*dmp>ici." 
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inguian  in  his  true  quality  as  the  great  producing  factor 

I  lift;,  a*  Adam  Smith  bo  nobly 
argued,  hut  he  thought  manhood  and  aristocracy  had 
four  fountain  Iv.    The 

rac?  by  birth:  the  scomi  i 
icy  by  illustrious^  military  achievement;  the  third 
pries  in  tli*-  i  if  the  games,  and 

fourth  is  the  preeminence  of  the  spirit  and  me 
n  hi'  genius     This  hut,  as  Diogenes  l«erciuN 
te  a  life  of  Plato,  ini  ,-   the  nobility  he 

But  ill  are  nil  counted 

from  the  ei'.i  poor  expropriated  descen- 

totally  overlooked  in  thus  '■-lirauto. 
He  was  entitled  to  no  elai.'  .     All  be  had  was 

what  he  earned  by  the  hardest  and  this  ii  why  Ins  or- 
ganization was  a  boon  bo  BStiroable. 

To  illustrate  more  vividly    tin    necessity    among  th<- 
plo<i'  o*  •  strong 

and  protective  association  of  intermutual  care,  let  us  re- 

..il    for  tl: 
garded  as  not  powessinu  bouIb;  they  wore  simply  things, 

.111.1  production. 
Regarding    the    authority    enforcing  inscriptions,  the 

ana  poinl 
a  clause  in  the  Solonic  law.     Several  inscriptions  of  an 
date  show  that   it  was  compulsory,     we  have  al- 
rea<i  that  these  legalized  trade  and  labor  soci 

were  in   Egypt  considered   by    Arnasis,   as    necessary    to 
mi  i   in  which  the  people  got  their  living, 
aa  well  as  to  afford  tin   CflnsUB  enumerators  an  accurate 
bers. 
I  the  savants  are  now  beginning    to  recognize  and 
■cknov"flcdgc  that  thi  o  anions  wen.-  no!  only  wry  ancient 
but  very  important  factors  of  state.      There  can  In 

"  IHog.  L**rt  thought  to  be  my  onrlmt.   "Vila  Partaoit,'*  SI;  "AmimCt 

U  \  .v>«»<^  «.c  t''&*  r.rpapo.  'Rv  liiv,  lay  Ztoxr  oi  apoyoroi  KaAoi.  **y«t> 
««.(.••><.,  f«vf  U  roii-f  yiyrii^tyout  iCyir<:t  «Wiv  i!|4i  "AAA*  W  lj»  t 
*»    *a4y»>M     i#l«i-«»»'«'1    ■*«       iMOrTit    7«y*i'1'''>'"*>"    '•     ft    *•  0*.     Gran. 

da  riMim.   "Hiitoire  ilea  CUaaca  Robin,      p.    31 

■>  Viffo.  -D-r   Itc  Ruatloa."  I     17.   i      "In.inimrntt  genua  rocale.  ft  wad. 

voralr,     »t    mutum:     vx-xlr rao     *»nt     wrvl.    aemi*\K»lr:     in     quo     buna; 

nantiiaa.  in  ijuo  pUuitia."  Thus  the  nn-int  la  a  ini.hine.  like  ■"»  bfaglj  01  I 
«r*fOQ.  caUj  that  he  pan  niak*  a  tioi*»  with  hla  vocal  organ*.  Again,  "nigral. " 
IV  ,  6:  "Sa-rvllo  caput  ■  .nil. mi  j.j.  babel  "  lV>-r.  fn.m  ll.r  great  Jurlat 
Paulus:  or  u  I'lpfan  put*  It  In  "lilgnri,"  IV.,  1J:  "to  peratmam  arrvilem 
■roll*  cailt  obllgatio. "  7hr  denial  of  >nv  oltim  to  manhood  or  nobility  or 
■ottl  I*  alio  m*da  by  PUto,  "Law*,"  VI .;  Homer.  "Odyaary."  XVn..  t.  *»- 
HS;   Hon-.,    ■•tamao.."    I.;    "S**yr.."    VI.    •.  «. 
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doubt  that  the  unions  existed  in  a  non-legalized  form 
long  In-fore-  ■  •  j 1 1 n- r  Numa,  Solon  or  Amasis  and  were  even 
at  this  early  period  cutting  their  own  LncriptiODB." 

From  tin-  earliest  recorded  proof  of  their  existence 
obtained  through  their  own  annuls  600  years  before 
Christ,  wo  find  numbers  all  along  of  later  ones  and  pro- 
to  occasionally  sketch  them  as  curious  landmarks, 
as  we  descend  the  craggy  itepi  of  lime.  Dr.  Jo: 
Odder,  of  tilt;  1'niversity  of  Vienna,  who  has  given  much 
time  and  travel  to  this  subject,  mentions  un  erunos  which 
RourJshed  over  400  years  before  Christ."  Natural  to 
their  miserable  condition,  the  property  aud  all  good 
irs  of  life  which  they  had  created,  lx-ing  taken  away 
from  them,  they  not  only  hugged  their  protective  union- 
ism and  it*  C'liiuiiui)  i  iiil.-  and  mutual  association,  but 
they  likewise  cultivated  a  belief  in  an  imagined  saviour. 
This  thej  for  ci-rit  uri.-s  adhered  to  until  Be  finally  came. 
In  consequence,  their  inscriptions  teem  with  the  men- 
tion of  their  god  Soter  or  SSU  war,  Ul  imaginary  redeemer, 
some  dav  coming  to  deliver  the  world.1*  The  pn-Chris- 
tion  Hiiviour  worshipers  wire  among  the  strongest  unions 
of  laiKir.  Their  oondition  was  made  preeariona  bj  the 
harsh  power  of  the  wealthy,  constantly  speculating  upon 

tiu-ir  nerve  and  muscle,  naing  their  female  charms  for 

beastly  gratification,  glutting  themselves  with  their  valu- 
able productions  and  constantly  talking  them  down.  The 
law  gave  them  power  to  slay  them  without  process  of  a 
trial.  It  all  quickened  their  longings,  causing  them  to 
conjure  up  imaginary  hopes  of  relief  and  a  ■  •hi-rishcd 
belief  in  a  fort  ho  un  in;  ir  who  was  to  redeem  them 

all.     This  greatly  whetted  their  habits  ami   pn 
worship  and  inculcated  mutual  lo.ve  and  growth  of 

"  I'agmit,  In  "Omii  Conlemporalnr."  Jan.  1«<I.  p.  Id*.  u>>:  "Ut  tradl. 
lion  runoff*  au  til  Noma  !'  tnititulloo  dca  corporation!  prafradoonrllcf  t 
Homo  POUT  qui  ne  l«lt  point  do  l"  raialemf.  ■'»  Itomulu.  .-t  -m  mcnmrvir 
un  artlcla  dc  fol.  Cala  airiiine  qu'  ellct  aont  aiua!  untun  que  |a  vill- 
m#mr." 

»  Oahlar.  "USS..  written  to  Hie  author":  "Sabaiioa-.  We  l*#a{ias-rat 
fan  Pelrelua  wurdrti  berelta  oben  unt'r  don  Jaavoi  »rw»hot;  cine  In  iirewlht'n 
Stella  «rfundmr  WflhunpliHrhrirt  uu.  deno  Jahre  Ut  v.  Chr.  11  A..  IL.  USB 
wlrd  mil  Srclit  ,uf  Sabuioa  bttocn  urn)  brwrlnt.  daat  d«r  Oilt  dlaaea  Uottat 
brrrllt  tm  IV.   Jihrh.  t,   Chr.    im   Peirelua  «cpflc«t  wardr." 

MOrhl*r.  ••US.."  t.  So.  «*:  "In  Rhodea  bc»t.nd  tin  A.*.  Iwm^xrr.v 
l^tTngr.i  Mifvr*.  "Inter."  Gr.  "Inacr."  102;  in  Llndoa  Aii<  3«Mfi««t,g 
"Ibid."  nr.  WW.  Z»frt  'Ycrrvof.  "They  arc  recorded  by  iht  cplfraphiata  aa  of 
abcui  B.  C  MG.  It  tji  alt  *•  their  ilmpl*  mind*  happened  to  Imagine. 
The  aame  intbM  rtftfa  to  ?trabo.  COf, and  to  the  "Cbrpoa  Iaacrlpt&oaum  At- 
tlrarum,"  II.  no.  618,  o<  B.C.  SCO.  for  mention  of  a  Zeue  Iwri*.  mi  "«t» 
Heillztouni_dctaclben  lni  Palrelua."    Dloakuro*  "Ad  Kablrea." 
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D  the  world.  The  third  and  fourth  centuries  be- 
fore our  era  abound  in  saviour  or  messiah  worship  among 
the  trade  organization*.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
eranos  built  upon  this  hope." 

To  be  added  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  sources 
of  that   Saviour  worship  which  lit  th<-  pn  ■ 'tid- 

ing vague  and  erroneous  speculations  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  our  religion,  must  be  another  well-known 
which  is,  that  the  Roman  conquests  based  their  animus 
Largely  In  the  ambition  of  individuals  for  gain,  by  plunder 
and  the  glut  of  vengeance.  To  them  nothing  WW  BO  deli- 
l  as  the  groans,  sobs  and  dying  moans  of  victims. 
Such  victims  in u- 1  In-  the  poor  proletaires  whom  their 
aristocracy  had  degraded,  robbed  and  impoverished.  Let 
every  movement  of  the  organized  modern  workers  be- 
ware; since  the  iires  of  that  ancient  hatred  have  never 
:  . | ii.inli.-il  i.r  even  ehriatiuni/.i-d.  To  rob  and  glut 
and  become  millionaires  at  the  expense  of  the  working- 
people  il  still  the  uppermost  sentiment;  and  let  us  be- 
ware lest  they,  in  their  running,  ipring  upon  u  another 
standing  army  with  a  military  force,  such  as  killed  off 
(he  Workers  in  the  put  Rome  by  her  comiue:  I 
the  battle-axe  against  the  useful  element  of  the  race. 
That  same  truculent  money  power  is  still  here  and  it 
behooves  the  non-propertied  majorities  to  take  this  as 
their  warning. 

Away  back  in  the  time  of  Xuma  and  Tullus  Hostilius 
there  were  religious  congregations  which  were  none 
other  than  labor  associations  worshiping  a  tutelary,  sav- 
ing deity.1*  The  Arvul  Brothers  and  Sisters  early  as- 
sumed an  aristocratic  hue  since  they  were  supported  by 
the  general  government  and  made  perpetual  under  its 
sanction,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  M  the  bridge 

0  SenpU  «i  another  of  Che  aavluur  dc-illt*  on  whom  they  plnccd  hope 
u   »    nu-iianlc    uowrr.  Th«  <'l  •.  .    II  .    817,    kH    «    «t"ne   ihowlng    tie   ■ 

T?—e*rirtf.B.C.  800.  In  B.C.  400,  In.,  in  lh»t  o'titurj,  Uhti-  wan  an  rnnOi 
a*  a  BDuniin  noli  m,   rlctit   In  the  brlghtnt  daya  of  SocritM.  who 

tad  fwir  tioune*  anil  little  templra,  avpuietu  aluiig  thr  cllffa  of  the 
AcropoUi:"  to  the  author  ' .     "Alhtn,    Krwlhnt  u-lrd    aair-tr  riv 

ia«r*»rwt/  In  tiro  f£i&loi  ite^ev^fpiaai.  Virn-ichnlaeeu.  die  auf  <l€T  Aepo»aAr,e 
atfuodrn  word™,  und  Ocm  IV.  Jahrh.  v.  CTir.  anrjr'horcn  t"  1  A..  II  , 
T*«;  TTS;  75*;  :7ft,  C  1  A.,  IV.,  nr  M*";  rW:  774*;  778c;  TTW;  «*r*l. 
"Amnion  Joum.   oT   At.  1..."  IV.   186a 

■  Gnn*r  it  <-A«ciitn»r,  "Huinirr  dm  elaaaea  Sublet."  p.  197.  »N!  "a* 
ccagraftiioD  rellKlcuar  U  pita  c«lrHrn>  Malt  celle  dee  reatalea,  appallfe-a  Kill™ 
4*  Vnta."  ("V««UI  Virrmi")  en.lir  Nimrr.  they  uniy  numbered  four.  Phi- 
nr.  t  '.-..-u  x  "Uoinr  »•»••*»  Co.  Nev»i  earJiapuoVtai.  Ujwei  rawiar 
rata    ■  ■J.f.ver.  Urn  per  **  KavavAaioy  cu  Ttrox^ia*." 
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miirten.  On  close  .n\'-«cgar:on  we  are  astonished  ro 
1ml  ■.■lat  *r-«r."tn:n»T  m  hit  ::~"i:zation.  especially  our 
•  hr.nf.an  mi  jpi.n.  .s  ■lnKT^i  rrim  me  or  another  of  these 
.nnuHii*Riiiirt  :»aiirt  ami  laai.r  jiuv-amaia.  legalized,  br 
S  ima  in.:  tonm  imi  -»uipioy*:  >y  :iie  state  until  broken 
jp  a^;«r    n«>  •v.r.i.aests. 

3u*  :a.K  txiiie  la.onisin  was  -:racaaily  considered  a 
^r»at  ^;?r.iB.  Siivn.  .a  his  lav  i<:inec:n.es  called  th«  lair 
rf  A"*ira.  vin'.ti ■*-!!_;•  .r-iereti  that  ::  be  iccounted  honor- 
ar.ii*,*  *!.. i:r.  it  tha;  -airly  lay  ?r.-*i  a  great  triumph  of 
wafMir.:»r..ir...'.  •>.:  ..htahung  this  permission  they  began 
v»  'prtaf!  ••. 'it  xamiami  .»."■:  islands,  until  they  existed 

rt  wa,<  ittiier  tti.s  law  :f  :*:•-*:  ..-Rrin^ation  that  Pytha- 
jroraa  ca  r-^^r-i  i .  Lisa*  the-  >r3-.<*tj:  in  Christian  times,  he 
vAAtMj  *.o  wahn.-h  *  g?*nz  phi.  :*op  2y  and  totally  failed. 
T.'.ft  p  •m'.v  •vonor.-.i.ja.  :.•  r..  o  practical  ?r«r  to  become  a 
p.liivij.h/.  NV."err.r.e\ •>».■*  it  is  Jciown  that  tier*  existed 
<rttfA*  'j.*  '-o.-rirninltie-  r.f  persons,  mostly  ■■•f  the  pedago- 
l'>ai,  ar.fi  ^or*:-!."-  ola.--  •-.?  mini,  who,  like  'he  mechanics 
and  lahof^r*,  had  to  win  a  Livicr  by  their  labor  and 
tai'-nt.  TK*.nft  wok  ai.antaze  <-•:'  -he  ^reat  jus  coeundi, 
and  %xi  known  fo  has*  »h«iltere<i  themselves  from  harm 
•li'l  Kiir.i."-.-  by  meant*  of  -irr.iiar  union.-.3  while  they  went 
abroad  u,  do  jrood  in  the  world.  This  i-  exactly  what  the 
Chmtiant  did  afterwards.  The  Pythagorean  organiza- 
tion, whi'-h  i.h  now  known  and  acknowledged  to  have  been 
(>lant<-'i  info  the  trade  and  labor  movement  legalized  by 
.Solon,  exi-ted  W><i  year.*  b<-fore  Christ. 

'•  I'l'itarrh.  "ifr.t'.n,"  tt  ,  \jkv*  ',;  Atti.u:  'A?.<h  eaVes.'  "Solon,  p«r- 
'•ivirtff  th^t  tr.--  *..;  of  At.fira  ar.i'f.  r-ardly  rewarded  the  huaoaAdman'a  boor, 
wee  tar  from  i**ir.g  '*(.«!. le  of  rnair.tain^r.a;  a  laay.  indolent  multitude,  ordered 
'r.af.  trades  .tho'ild  '.-  »i".'.ut/-'X  r.ore'.rable ;  that  the  council  of  AreoraLBjoi 
st.o<,M  i-ttjigih*  ir.t/,  'fry  man's  means  of  support,  and  chastise  the  idle," 
l<one;t«orrie*,s      trans. 

*  'U-'-/  vr*  '•rn»tnV"l  lb  tt.^  i.Ijri'l  of  (T.ioH  lon^r  before  Cnrift;  and  to 
f'ili'U  #r*  fo>jo'l  tK"ir  r*li'4,  «t.o'Ainff  tlut  they  often  dedicated  to  AjcIc- 
(.ini:  "7  i>K»^'.t  TMr 'A«*^evi«*ray.  M  in  Kpi'Unuiu*  wrro  the  ■afld«i.«<.  "l-ldr 
r'tiiillre  'I'  KpI'litiif^v"  r,o.  IP;  r'oii/-art,  "!>*'  Scenlciii  Arlificibui."  p.  9,  who 
rlle^  inforitiitlon  frofo  Iv.rr^t'-*.  "Kv.*ncoran."  I,  150.  thus  ihowinf;  that  the 
firn-k  iiriione  apr.-^'l  to  ITi«*  i«bn>l  of  Cypru-*.  ti<-:nfr  incitod  by  Eragoraa,  B.C. 
4V>  Wi,  lo  R-f  tlier*  and  vltfr.  Thin  h--  thfnlu  wa«  the  on'Kin  of  their  existence. 
"  Aih<-ii4'ii4. '  |i.'i(inoH''i>hi*«tv."  V.,  IWa,  »pe aka  of  thcAtc7«yf<rT*a,'A.VTiwi- 
(««»»l.  ll«i'«iri«M-fm,  »«  l«  lni{  4iaeo«4«>v  eniraln.  Amonf  the  adherent*  of 
I'ytliaitoioa  there  »a«  a  difference  between  these  namea.  In  the  "Anonjinm" 
wh'>  lx  author  of  "Vita  l'ytha«orr  ainirl  Photium,"  |1,  the  followbur  diatinc- 
llona  ate  threaded  out:  "oi  ovv  aUf  avry  r»  ll^ayipa  oi  Y«va>«vei  sa«Ae«rr« 
Ili..-)»Yop.»ni,     si    M     faivnuf    >..l,i.,    IlvAaTsa<l<it,     oi  »«     JAAiK     it"*"'    <**•»»•» 

ll>.i»va|H*ra(."  foni|Mre  laml.lleiu:  p,  HI,  nq.  Ochler,  "MSa  to  the  antbor," 
•iil>|o(n«  the  remarks:  "Iter  rrlbzln*-  Mlttelpunkt  der  PMloeophenscbulen  wmr 
sti    Uiiuirilov,   ille  f'esle  wi  Men  Mavnria  lensnnt;  daher  hat  Wilh.  UoUafMaWJi 

■lie    I'lillii-'lihi'lu.  Imler.    ,il-    eliaeo.    Mwar  erkUrl." 
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There  was  a  anion  of  potters  at  Cob  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  fourt  !'•    I  .     That  there  wo*  a  jealousy 

ting  all  along  against  the  growth  and  success  of 
organizations  is  emphasized  by  the  manner  in  which  tin- 
crafty  priest*  uf  tin-  official  >>r  ^ate  religion  captured  and 
turned  them  to  their  own  account.  This  was  especially 
the  fate  uf  '.'in-  onion  of  bridgeboildere.  {Fa 
had  no  idea  chat  his  college  of  pontiffs  would  ever  become 
a  seat  of  popery.     Originally  tge  of  pontiff*  or 

union  of  bridgebuildors  was  a  group  of  masons,  carpen- 
ters nuil  other  mechanics.  But  they  flourished  heeiu 
they  were  voting  unions  and  obtained  political  control  ir 
a  united,  peaceful  manner.  Taking  advantage  of  som« 
clause  in  the  law  now  lost,  they  voted  their  candidate 
into  the  office)?  of  the  public  work*  hereby  securing  for 
themselve*  the  labor  of  building  bridge*,  newer*,  and 
public  edifices  for  the  city  and  state  at  good  wages,  until 
they  worked  the  on  Into  respectability.      As 

things  in  those  days  were  compulsorily  religious,  so  tht! 
also  conformed  with  the  general  customs  and  beliefs." 

Another  singular  thing  is,  that  as  in  Pontiff  SO  in  every- 
thing, the  union*  lend  U  name  and  all:  for  pontifcx  is 
[gcbuilder.  Kven  the  pope  is  a  master  briagebullder, 
though  he  assumes  the  sounding  appellative  of  Pontiff. 
which  translated,  means  bo*s  of  the  anion  of  bridge- 
builders,  who  became  celebrated  legalized  governmer 
Pontiff*  long  befon-  tin-  Christian  era.  The  (>'>nt itT.s  were 
originally  a  trade  union  of  bridpebuilders,  working  for 

ttato  <m  government    ioni  bra  ti  >n.    M 
in  our  modern  religion  is  traceable  for  its  origin  to  some 
trade  organization,  under  tin'  Botanic  and  Noman  law. 

Trade  union h  built  all  the  great  itineraries  for  Rome 
for  nearly  a  thousand  year*.  These  unions  must 
been  business-like  concerns.  An  interesting  account  of 
how  they  so  systematically  worked  from  a  very  early 
time,  is  siren  by  a  recent  writer,  M.  I)oma.-zewski,  in  the 
Eranos    Vindobonenses."    The  manner    in    which    trad 

a  "FluUnrue  rtpport*  rn  plti.lmr«  rtidrulu  d#  aa  "Vtr  t\.<  Numi  "  que 
c«  10I  taetltufc  i«  colUtfe  do  pont1f»  ft  quel'iiief  tutrea  collcce*  dc  rrnyitux: 
"'Ex,  «  Xrl*1*-  M(.«.»*,<.*.K«p-.«r«*  rb  xw?*°>  <<«fvo.  «oi  roit  ir.pi  *Wb  AjifiZvaf.** 
(Niuu,  tap  ».il.).  Tlie  print*  undtr  the  rilv  of  »n  olflcUl  religion  hrfta 
earir  '■•>  **UbUik  tbe  pontile*  niaxiimu  wldih  luted  down  Ihrouirb  the  re- 
t«Mic  tni  the  trnplrr.  ind  finally  Hxcd    Itaelf  pennanentlr  In  the  pipit  ee*, 

■  "Enn.  VlDdoboa  ,"  pp  «.  6*  1»  <lr« k  he  wia  railed  the  nuuAtctt, 
U   Latin,   nirta.     The  board  were  curatorea  TUrum, 
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unions  under  tbe  protective  guardianship  of  Minerva  ox 
Diana,  took  the  work  and  carried  out  large  enterprises, 
in  here  explained.  The  president  of  each  union  wan  a 
sort  uf  contractor  for  the  state.  It  was  the  caiue  in  ' 
Minor  and  Greece.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Pericles, 
which  was  not  long  after  the  invasion  of  Xerxea  and  the 
buttle  of  Solum  is,  there  was  a  thiasos  operating  one  of 
Um  trades  on  the  island  of  Salamia  It  was  dedicated  to 
■ho  Thraeian  Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase  and 
favorite,  friend  and  patroness  of  the  working  people. 

In  tin;  Greek-speaking  world,  the  eranos  not  only 
carried  out  the  various  evolutions  of  performing  pub- 
lic work,  but  it  likewise  acted  as  a  loan  society,  and  often 
loaned  money  toward  buying  slaves  into  their  freedom. 
The  valuable  work  of  St.  Foucart  already  quoted  from, 
explain*  thut  a  shrewdly  practical  use  waa  made,  of  the 

fod  or  goddess,  revered  by  them  as  a  tutelary  saviour. 
t  was  this  immortal  to  whom  the  slave  was  sold  into 
liberty.  We  can  imagine  no  more  beautiful  or  efficient 
system  of  practical  work  for  a  union  of  working  people 
to  do.  Surely,  the  genius  of  ancient  labor  organization 
must  have  surpassed  ours  of  the  present  day.  What 
could  be  more  noble,  more  sublime  than  this?  A  strictly 
trade  and  labor  organization  whose  members,  as  shown 
beyond  question,**  were  themselves  poor  emancipated 
slaves,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  having  obtained  their 
liberty  in  the  same  manner,  arranges  to  hand  over  to 
their  patron  god  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  before  the 
awful  tribunal,  the  august  immortal  delivers  the  thus 
loaned  money  over  to  a  holder  of  human  flesh,  thus  set- 
ting a  chattel  free!  We  have  somewhat  explained  this 
ingenhm  and  magnificent  trade  union  function,  which  for 
shrewdness  and  disintereatedness  surpasses  anything  we 
know  of  in  actual  existence  among  our  labor  unions. 
Every    qualified    person  unprovided  with  sufficient 

"FOUCert.  AffrAAth*nnnm\  iUi  K$tla*t4  pir /onmf  if*  i+nU  o  Nrtr  Xflrintaf, 
p.  tS,  has.  in  proof  uf  tliu  abovo  Attoriiahiug  facts,  brought  to  tbe  tight  a 
m*ii  of  IncrnrtiOai  •ngnwed  under  tho  Um*  and  at  the  trery  tlroe  the  cod 
assumed  the  deal  in  his  gnat  tfmnle  and  on  the  consecrated  altar,  aa  we 
■ax  described.  See  /•ameKoni  ltxvUiisj  a.  M,*tt,  Puria.  Firmen.  Didot. 
ISO.  Noa-  ft),  107.  ISO.  180.  1M3  and  Ml  The  Slave  borromq  hi*  r. 
money  from  tha  r^m,  and  the  nod.  through  tha  Ugallrcd  ai" 
even  a*c-in*piring  formality  of  biw.  through  hit  priests,  paid  (tie  thus  bor- 
rowed money  OTet  tu  the  utaner  Of  the  s'.ave.  who,  with  cringing  trrndm.n, 
cowering  with  »hb  and  humility,  took  it  and  departed.  Then  the  alave 
remain*. I  a  ton  of  chattel  te  ihn  onion  winch  »a»  bound  to  support  biia 
m  bee  end  turBlLb  week  for  wue*.  until  every  obole  waa  repaid. 
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means  wherewith  to  live  without  work  could  in  those 
days,  under  provisions  of  the  Solonic  statute,  become  a 
member  of  houio  mutual  aid  society.  Not  only  the  in- 
scriptions, from  which  we  derive  our  information,  but 
also  many  of  the  ancient  writers  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  establish  this  fact  The  city  of  Alexandria 
teemed  with  these  societies;  and  one  is  mentioned  by 
Buidas  and  Athemcus  which  shows  that  they  were  there 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  There  were  un- 
ions of  the  poets,  showing  that  it  was  necessary  for 
men  practicing  professions  to  organize;  since  working 
fur  a  living  with  the  brain  was  equally  as  precarious 
as  working  for  a  living  by  hand.  So  again,  Pauaan- 
iaa,  mentions  the  Bactrian  singers,  and  an  inscription 
shows  that  they  owned  a  piece  of  land.  But  we  reserve 
for  a  future  chapter  our  description  of  the  vast  inter- 
national union  of  the  ancient  artists,  regarding  which 
recent  finds  afford  incontestable  proofs.  A  circumstance 
may  here  be  mentioned  which  is  very  suggestive.  They 
existed  ospocially  in  and  around  the  old  cities  of  Herao- 
lea,Tro;«;n,  and  everywhere  in  Cephalonia  and  Phrygia 
where  the  Christiana  settled  and  built  up  churches  that 
for  a  long  time  practiced  noble  tenets  in  their  temples.** 
The  great  "Gemeitide"  or  community  and  its  seed  of 
churches,  which  afterwards  grow  from  it,  was  seated  in 
very  ancient  times  atTcoe,  Samoa,  HaliearnasHus  or  Bou- 
drum.  Thin  was  an  enormous  congeries  of  associations 
which  seemed  to  be  bundled  together  into  a  numberless 
factor  and  to  so  general  an  extent  as  to  seemingly  en- 
gross the  industrial  population.  It  is  not  until  within 
the  last  century,  and  it  might  be  said,  the  last  half  cent- 
ury that  this  strange  and  countless  multitude9*  of  trade 
and  profesninr.nl  organizations  has  become  known  to  uh, 
chiefly  through  their  own  inscriptions.    They  tell  their 

MLMers.    VienyHxU  K*ulW.  pp.  it.  IB,  K\  saje  there  M  'Oas^ree, 

♦•'•••ilt.doll.cim.     CK...  SiS.     A  loiiginuTii n   ■>  fount]  lusallonlog  Hera- 

eVoa,  C»pbalnnia  and  "Irn»r#n,  which  describes  a  crowning  with  ■  4aAA4» 
rt««>»t.  ell  well  preserved.  At  Heracle*  ef  J'ontne  It  one?  ti>«o  br  w*L> 
skm,  CIG  Btif;  Prellcr.  Or.  MylM..  I..  109.  ' 

»•  l.O.i.i.  IHny,  Kinttlrr,  p  77;  ••!)!•  groste Gesellecboft  nennt  aich  t* 
«•<»+»  si-  *>ri  »»»  AieVwe*  f«x«Ts4»   rim    «•'  I»nac   ««l  '»A*eo«c.rrow  «ai 

Kara*  es>n>n«M^>o  Aiorwer."    They  alao  had  branches  at  Neman  audi 
mem.  O-.  p.  JB.    T* 


eYa   Aio»-v<to>." 

Tho  same  author,  p.  VXi.  devotes  more  than  a  page  tu  an 
Muniarattai  oi  places  in  these  reasons,  including  Porgamaos  and  Chair*. 
do*»  peopled  with  innumerable  aociatiea  about  tho  time  of  Ariatonicue,  thus) 
tig.  if  not  verifying  our  argument  tli.it  Afiatonlcua  the  re-»oltar 
ag-.u.i  tbt  treachery  of  Altalus  III.,  described  in  chapter  X_  Vol.  1  ,  at 
this  work,  "at  ■  aueinbef  oi  aoino  powerful  social  orgasiaatkat  of  ttk»  pro- 
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own  history;  and  it  must  be  said  their  chiseling*  ra- 
oount  it  well  The  German  archaeologists  speak  of  it  aa 
the  great  "Gemeinde,"  with  the  signification  of  a  com- 
munity because  of  their  characteristics  of  self -helping 
brotherhoods  existing  in  thousands  of  clubs,  each  with 
a  common  table  and  a  communal  code,  and  yet  coordi- 
nated into  a  sort  of  international  union.  They  are  found 
to  have  been  "ery  numerous  200  years  before  Christ  and 
some  of  them  are  seen  to  be  of  much  earlier  date. 

Not  only  Greeks  and  Greek-speaking  people  were  or- 
ganized in  this  great  "Gemeinde"  but  we  find  inscrip- 
tions proving  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  on  the  border 
of  Palestine  also  had  many  organizations  for  aiding 
their  trades  and  manufactures."  Even  on  the  Island  of 
Malta  they  existed;  for  a  union  is  found  from  Tyre,  of 
early  date,  whose  patron  god  is  Macod.  It  is  an  in- 
scription of  a  genuine  eranos,  composed  of  the  members 
of  a  Phoenician  colony  settled  at  Malta.  This  eranos 
must  have  been  in  full  blast  at  the  time  Paul  landed 
there  on  his  way  to  Borne,  the  hints  of  Luke's  legend 
proving  it 

A  Hebrew  eranos  is  known  to  have  existed  at  Tlos, 
under  the  Solonic  law,  which  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Hula"  The  Jews  had  been  driven  about  by  the 
tyranny  of  kings,  and  were  willing  to  build  up  new  fort- 
unes under  the  Solonic  rather  than  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. They  were  very  popular  and  judging  from  the 
work  of  Wilhelmowitz  Mollendorf,  Euripides  was  an 
officer  in  one  of  these  organizations."  The  society  of 
the  eranos  flourished  in  Gnidos,  Smyrna,  Tralles,  Nicea 
and  all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and  their  own  in- 
scriptions show  them  to  have  been  very  numerous  400 

ttOehler,  Or.  YtrHnnatm  ;  See  infra.  Index  :  "Bin  Verein  tyrlecher 
Hauptleute  in  Deloa:  to  notrbv  rit*  Tvp«*jr  'HpuAfterwr  itieepmr  ««i  rmw 
■Aqp»r  erbittet  vom  stheniacben  Volke  den  Plat*  fUr  einen  Wji«rot  'Hpac- 
Aaovf  rev  Tvptov  ioyi|rrrov  rirt  varpiooc.  C1G.,  0371,  Zu  Kos  bat  Diomedon 
line  Kultgemeioachaft  xu  Ebren  des  Heraklea  gegtiftet." 

«  Eranos  Vindobontnri*,  p.  flO-lCfi.  The  block  containing  tbe  inscription 
was  found  by  Hula  who  explains  it.  It  was  in  a  graveyard  near  Tlos,  in 
Lycia.  He  mentions  it  as  having  been  a  Judrngemtindt  or  Jewish  consraga- 
tion  in  Tlos.  Hula  baa  restored  it.  and  we  present  the  heliograph  and  in- 
scription here.  He  adds :  "Die  archonten  waron  Beamte  der  Tndiechen  Ge- 
meinde, die  In  diescm  Titel,  wie  auch  in  anderen  Dingen  die  helleniatia- 
chan  Communalverfaaiung  adopiirte.  It  was,  then,  of  course,  one  of  the  com- 
munes under  the  Solonic  law.  and  so  admitted. 

f  Mollendorf.  KnHpida,  Btrakl,  2nd  ed,  p.  141,  sqq :  It  was  the  "Aw«AA»» 
A4Aio«.  The  members  were  AaAcaerai  and  Euripides  officiated — a  manor 
which  honored  the  association.  See  Athenaras.  X.,  p.  4M,  who  calls  them 
**X»rTm,  the  dancers. 


THERA.PEVTJB,  ESSENES,  TBIASOI,  ALL  ONE.     16* 

years  before  Christ  Ono  of  Egyptian  origin  is  found 
to  have  had  A  nubia  ius  the  patron  deity.  He  was  god 
of  the  chose.  In  lower  Egypt  are  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  tombstone  -.nghiin.  Ho  had  the  jackal's 
bead,  and  was  guardian  of  tombs.  They  also  abounded 
in  Chios  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

pt  was  always  a  prolific  Boil  for  these  associations. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Solonic  organizations  nour- 
ished at  Alexandria  from  a  high  antiquity,  and  we  pos- 
sess a  rery  recent  acknowledgment  by  so  high  an  au- 
hority  as  Oebbr,  thnt  a  clone  relationship  existed  be- 
tween all  the  societies  of  that  day;  which  of  itself  blends 
therapeutic,  eronoi,  thiasoi,  essenos,  nazarenes,  orgeons, 
collegia,  in  fact  all  the  various  societies  of  this  peculiar 
class,  into  one;  the  name  alone  varying  with  the  cus- 
toms and  languages  of  the  localities.  All  are  traceable 
to  the  great  paternal  origin,  the  Solonic  law,  and  their 
legible  landmarks  are  found  ranging  from  600  years 
before  our  era. 

Foucort,  who  studied  them  with  a  deep  penetration, 
declares  that  these  unions  which  in  hia  Latin  work  he 
naturally  calls  collegia,  frequently  assumed  the  name 
of  their  own  patron  saint"  In  Caria,  a  division  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  unions  of  masons  are  found  existing  from 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  They 
built  theatres.  So  also  it  may  be  put  down  aa  unwar- 
rantable to  suppose  that  the  Therapeutic  Essenes,  as 
they  are  called  in  Judea,  were  a  religious  association, 
few  in  number  and  of  questionable  age  and  duration. 
In  278  B.  C  they  were  strong  mutual  unions  of  work- 
ingmen  and  their  inscriptions  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  now  admitted  by  scholars  that  they 
are  identical  with  all  the  other  prominent  trade  organ- 
izations, of  which  the  thiasos  or  eranoa  was  the  typical 
example." 

In  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  there  was,  on  the 

i»B»  SetmeiM  At<>finb-u  p.  SI  "Thiaii  miminii  rnjnuUm  patrocininm 
m  cof»c=i«n  wuboi,  oi  Ntrapian*.  tU  ."  Mid  further  "  in  tceolclt  rol- 
letilt.  lu  !■  ihijm,  r«  i«  iD*citi»(u>  el  eecerdoiei  auuuoi  ■dmlnUuso- 
no."  ««<- 

NOehltr,  KSS    •  ftaraaata   Eli  «.•>■<■-■.  laAtba    dar<  akamralgfci 

btnklwm  Gnu  in  pfJe*w.  h>t  im  J»hr  HV7  »,  Cbr.  teme  lleamiea  feefcrt 
and  betrOBdei  diets  fcbiuni  »och  dedurch.  iwnuni**mi  U  ««i  T»r  e.eyo- 
•  <>M  «*;  eVAor.M«>l.     Mmi,  !]<*.  p.  iril':  (U      nr.«lftfi     H.ieint- 


lev  pkniI  mere  Inecnpilont  of  iberipeutic  epiupbe  ill  railed  up  wlii  ike 
■>l»inii  wbieb  it  now  retarded  <t  Iba  type  el  ell  unioot  under  the  S*lonl8 
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northern  acclivity  of  the  Nymph  hill*,  a  union  that  con 
secratod  regularly  to  S5ma  P&Uins,  and  it«  traces  are 
found  reaching  hack  into  prehistoric  uncertainty.  It 
was  a  genuine  oranos,  such  M  uwd  to  have  the  com* 
mon  table,  which  will  be  found  accurately  described  in 
these  pages.  A  sploadid  Bpsobnsn  <>f  an  oranos  and 
its  common  table,  exhibited  atone  i-rtainmonta 

has  been  found  hearing  date  of  B.  G  138/*  and  another 
of  B.  C.  119.  They  show  the  brotherly  love  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  working  people  of  those  days,  which 
were  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Roman  conquests. 
A  glance  at  tho  occult  happiness  they  are  enjoying  af- 
fords a  key  to  tho  phenomenal  growth  among  their  class 
which  numbered  three-fourths  of  the  human  race;  even 
(I u r-.ng  that  period  of  slaughter,  thoy  were  teaching  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  among  mankind  leading  to  the  pre- 
cept that  wo  should  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

The  taint  of  labor  shrouded  all  mankind  having  to 
work  for  a  living.  Men  and  women  whose  energies  pro- 
duced the  riches  others  enjoyed,  when  thus  left  with- 
out them,  were  glad  to  find  a  law  of  liberty  in  the  an- 
cestral dispensation.  It  was  as  good  for  the  merchant 
as  for  the  mechanic.  The  merchants  are  discovered 
through  the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  organized  in  ex- 
actly the  same  mutual  manner  as  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers. They  appear  to  have  undertaken  their  business 
methods  guided  by  the  same  law  and  to  have  struggled 
hand  in  hand  together  upon  the  same  social  plane. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  found  slabs 
of  stone  upon  which  are  engraved  words  showing  that 
the  boating  business  about  100  years  B.  Q  flourished 
under  a  thiaaoa  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
This  country,  in  those  days  was  considered  a  part  of 
Phoenicia,  and  in  that  early  period  there  were  certainly 
societies  of  fishermen  and  of  boatmen  doing  the  lively 
commerce  of  the  lake.  Mixed  among  them  are  found 
merchants,  boat-owners,  and  even  longshoremen  organ- 
ized together."  A  Phoenician  eranoa  dedicated  to  Nep- 

"See  Vol.  I.  pUi*  ©jrn.  p.  491,  uk«n  from  U>der«.  ZXmm.  XflMt.Jhh; 
CIA..   II..    1330;   llu  CIA  .   II,.  p,  9S8. 

«0*bl«r.  MSS.  u  O*  mlf ;  "  Kiufieui*  and  Rhr«d«r  »"•  D«rr1ot  In 
Phm&lol*."  perhaps  tba  Set  of  Gslile«.  to  xn.ro,-  Bipw^r  <«,  iftropmr  *ml 
hkIvw  ••!  iyt—<~r.  JJwa.  H«..  viii..  p.  Ho.  at.  t;  4T«.  1.  4TS.  I  at, 
T«  «*■-*»-  Bwvru.'  l\9*tUtm^riif  iu.npmtr  **.  MwliMr  n4**4m*t  die  unluf 
♦ic.m  in,-~*~-'n  iiuda."  M  KML,  tM.,  189.  4SM:  4714:  flU;  V„|. 
AM, 
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tune,  the  Hermes  of  Poseidon  was  another  organization 
of  shippers,  about  90  years  before  Christ,  and  in  fresh 
proof  of  the  economic  business  life  of  the  people  j 
vailing  everywhere  under  stringent  organization.  We 
find  also  that  the  longshoremen  were  snugly  organized 
along  with  the  merchants  and  shippers  at  Alexandria 
Of  course  there  could  be  no  strikes  if  they  were  all  or- 
ganized into  one  brotherhood  and  we  hear  of  nuue. 

In  pawning  over  this  monumental  history  of  the  social 
movement  prevailing  among  our  forefathers  it  is  not  n 
iittle  strange  to  find  thorn,  in  thnir  paganized  condition, 
300  years  before  Christ,  busy  with  questions  of  the 
"Now  birth."*4  This  anagenesis  is  prehistoric.  Many 
of  the  unions  we  mnntiou  inscribed  the  doings  of  their 
meeting)*,  Much  as  the  consecrations,  and  the  anagenesis, 
the  mysteries,  the  baptism  and  even  sometimes  the  im- 
maculate conception  or  parthenogenesis,  as  of  common 
occurrence,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  or- 
ganizations wore  strictly  economic  ones,  under  the  law 
•  if  Solon,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  outside 
world.  They  wore  very  secret,  and  although  their  out- 
ward  appearance  is  that  of  religion  and  religious  wor- 
ship of  one  or  another  of  the  pet  patron  deities,  yet 
among  themselves  the  constant,  uppermost  thought  was 
how  to  get  a  living;  and  wo  foresee  a  time  when  better 
scientific  knowledge  of  them  shall  throw  off  this  de- 
ceptive veil  of  religion  which  as  Mommsen  has  already 
admitted,  was  often  a  cloak  to  shield  their  true  object 
from  the  intolerant  rigor  of  the  law. 

About  B.  C.  200,  flourished  Osiris,  the  great  man-god, 
once  a  living,  Egyptian  monarch  but  after  death  an 
immortal,  like  Jupiter,  floating  and  hovering  around 
the  superstitious  and  credulous  minds  of  primitive  men 
as  the  martyred  saviour,  or  messiah  resurrected  and 
returned  to  save  humanity.  There  existed  at  Kos  a  labor 
union  known  there  as  the  synod  of  Osiris.**  The  Thera- 
peut®  were  also  numerous  at  Kos,  under  a  genuine  com- 
munal association. 

»•  Oryttt  Awv^OioaMt  iMunai.  11.810.  Ad  Mi>  in  honor  of  lha  fed- 
4*M  fi»=-aii.  ;h»  Tbrtr-Un  Diau  p»iroo*M  of  liborert.  (be  cbui  *nd 
froctioctuoo  among  inirotl  ao<l  >ectt*bl*  tpociet  It  repruaota  th*  n«« 
birth.   'Anyeatrn. 

•»  Pstxm  tad  Hid*,  no.  M-.  Colliu.  do.  SftTT.  li  »i«  found  on  lh« 
kit*  «f  tta«  tacltst  Ko*. 
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Porty-aeven  years  before  Christ  there  wu  at  Sidon 
in  North  Palestine,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  Phoenicians, 
a  union  of  cutlers  who  manufactured  knivns,  daggers 
and  .short  swords,  aud  the  members  were  called  raach- 
«jropoioi.M 

Tho  dreadful  system  of  gladiatorial  games,  repellent 
to  us,  in  our  ndruuend  .sympathies  and  our  consequent 
intolerant  fooling  against  cruelty,  existed  during  the 
Roman  conquest*.  We  hare  sufficiently  explained  this 
in  our  first  volume.    It  now  only  remains  to  exhibit  the 

erotective  organization!*  which  existed  for  the  mutual 
olp  and  solace  of  the  victims  of  these  gruosomo  sports. 
Unions  of  gladiators  were  very  common;  and  judging 
from  their  numbers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  thoy  were  in 
all  tho  municipal  as  well  aa  proconsular  eities'of  Borne 
where  tho  amphitheatres  existed.  Fifty-eight  years  be- 
fore Christ  there  was  a  college  of  gladiators  in  Rome." 
It  was  then  that  great  contentions  were  raging  between 
the  working  people  and  money  power.  Conspiracy  laws 
were  that  year  enacted  against  labor  organizations  and 
(Sodiufl  was  giving  bis  life,  happiness,  honor  and  talent 
in  their  cause.  Cicero  was  using  ovory  power  of  the 
aristocratic  senate  against  the  tribunes  whose  principal 
source  of  help  in  tho  conflict  was  the  voting  unions. 

It  is  ascertained  that  Spartocus,  whose  vast  revolt 
had  occurred  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  was  also 
a  member  of  a  union  of  gladiators. 

There  are  found  unions  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  then 
known  as  the  Cabiri."  These  Samothracian  cabiri  or 
dwarf-smiths,  exceedingly  cunning  in  their  art,  are  not  a 
little  curious.  They  certainly  had  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion at  an  early  period,  and  under  a  secret  veil  protected 
their  mysterious  arts.  Their  union  was  a  thiasos  which 
practiced  a  cult  of  a  messiah  or  saviour  or  at  least  in- 
culcated such  ideas,  while  they  were  busy  at  their : 
chanical  vocations. 

At  an  early  date  Rome  had  an  organization  of  wl 
were  called  G-alloi,  connected  with  priests  of  Cybele, 
mother  of  the  gods.  They  were  poor,  and  had  to  labor 
for  a  living  like  other  working  people.    The  author  of 

•aTbaaa  dauct  raaketa  had  a  faait  ud  eouaeeraiioa.  Thair  fcaad  mu 
WM  •>•»  ,«j4.,>i«o.~»,    Jmlt   Art\ml.,   HI    .l.ttl,  p.   1CS. 

KlUral,  Am  .  t,  p.  SO.  Sooi »  othen  art  !ra«.J  to  ttaia  data  or  B.C.  St 
a**  Vol.  I.,  clip,  in  .  aprfait,  Paionand  Hkka  found  Ui«o  in  lha  um 
at  a  li^mmi  —u*rt  h—r.._Or.  Aw..  No    MB;  wad.  no.  XU.  aq. ;  ao.  aTt, 


r*t   X«aaaia«**V     A 
aiOaalar.   la   MSS. 


Al»o  10  Rboda 
i»  tw  attUar:    "Kaimui    Dia  Varahrar 
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the  history  of  the  noble  classes,  M.  Caasagnac,  ■was  sur- 
prised on  investigation,  to  find  that  they  differed  widely 
from  the  other  Arval  brothers  created  by  Romulus;  for 
they  were  diatinotlv  of  the  lowly  class;  not  noble,  like 
the  priests  and  officers  of  the  official  religion,  but 
that  they  had  nothing.  There  was  a  collegium  or  con- 
gregation of  the  aristocratic  priests.  It  consisted  first 
of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  Ilomulua.  The  num- 
ber was  doubled  by  Tullua  Hostilius.  After  all,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  fratrea  arvalea,**  or  even  the 

£  re-Christian  college  of  pontiffs,  can  have  anything  to 
o  with  our  work.  They  were  aristocrats.  Alth 
known  that  they  were,  like  the  rest,  derived  from  the 
unions  of  winegrowers  and  bridgebuilders  and  that 
they  were  thus  descended  from  the  lowly  stock,  never- 
theless we  find  them  belonging  to  the  aristocrats. 

But  the  other  class  of  fratres  arvalea,  viz.,  the  Galloi, 
poor  and  self-abasing,  and  even  foolish  enough  to  des- 
oend  to  self-mutilation  in  honor  of  the  mothi  r  of  the 

gods,  we  shall  incluilu  in  our  history;  because  they  were 
16  rover*©  to  the  aristocrats,  and  because  tbev  were 
from  Fhrygin  the  cradle  of  the  great  reform,  producing 
in  course  of  time  the  phenomenal  era  in  which  we  live. 
Finally,  there  was  a  gardener's  union  at  Ephesus, 
which  has  lately  attracted  some  attention."  The  it-  is  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  of  another  union  of  garden- 
er! found  at  or  near  Smyrna.  We  hold,  und  we  think 
we  can  show  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  pre-Christian 
unions  presented  in  this  chapter  were  economic  asso- 
ciations under  the  Bolosio  dispen>oitiou. 

Varaaoaa  beieictuxa  itch  oach  don  Haapt-CulniMttitao.  Samothralie  und 
Latnacaaowic  aach  dem  Aiuibuie  der  Kimuu  !l~"ip«<i.  In  Leiboa  findca 
wlr  Xt+**t**^n~.  CIO.  Slo7«;  AHm.  Mill*  in.,  lKAp.Stt;  i&uL,  p.  3S, 
It.  J**lh  **.  C  .*.r.  /u  Kho.i.-»  tinHnn  arlr  ala  lJM°*aa«,atffw*  M4«*W«v 
m—+r.  dinnein  Wrf»«'»i'«  •  ••  ii« .».<>..•  rsi>  »v»»'i»«»«'ct«»«K.»  mi 
A«ain.  0«hl..  rrrniwwwm  *«  MSS.i  •  /wcAr^/l  Or.,  iu»  I.,  ur.  01  Em«  Rul- 
l(m«  Gaaoaaanicuart.  dio  uch  aua  Aolia  tirm  Sa«kria««  (ebild«t  und 
mmur  dam  Scbut*«  d<r  Cdiivr  von  Samothraks  and  Lennn  t.  die  K*bir«n 
ajanllt  batten.  _Nr.  IIS.  oeotn  un»  oiu  Koitw  3«iiv*fuiwTu  Ia>r<|siae-Ter 
'A^riaftayAfcarrar  'AaoAAorieVTai*  in  Rhodes,  bcuanul  narh  J'ainrroc.  dar 
aa  lu  AoUu  da*  Kricfsa  bejttindet  hattn;  v(l.  Nr.  TS.  nrnl  nacb  daiaea 
Soone  °Avm>4*«li  V*l.  fcribernobn:    Mvvmnl^iigUtAmrr,  p.  Oi. 

a»Aulaa  Collin.  Xtdm  AUita  V..  v,,i.  Ex  ao  iratwra  tollotium  mas- 
alt  fratrea  arva'.ium  unmrro  duodecim.  Fratrca  arvalea  appelavie  |Koui- 
■Ma>."  So,  atiLD  Dionjiiut  IUI  III-,  c  mil  ■•  *0 TwAAm «>'{«<•»  , 
»*»  ri»  SaAiav  aaXavnf «•»  fcaAaaVirn  **<oV«V."  Attain.  Varre,  D*  Lingua 
A«ar*«i.  V.,  iv.,  26:  "Piatm  irvilaa  ditti  iunt,  qui  aacra  public*  fjMnM 
ocopteree  at  fpua*  faraot  aira." 

•»0*bl..  In     JtSS.    U>  L\t  aulA  nr      '   2v*-ri||i*  ««»a«»i»    ill  xbOB  erw&hul— 

ta  i»t  da»  Wot t  »ohl  aucb  tu  veriiehn  in  der  Inachrilt  ana  Epba- 

aaa.  I  Itta-Hic**,  Jla«nl  nr.  2C6;  WJahr.  v.  Cor.     VielUwht 

-co  ta  dar  fransaaUriacbca  loachnti  ana  Smyrna,    Have.,  K.  8i#i-.  II. 

aa*T  p.  1M.  ■r.TB." 


PRE-CHRISTIAN  US  IONS. 


As  to  the  Christian*  at  Rome  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  withstood  the  test  and  held  out  as  collegia  funera- 
ticia  ( burial  associations >,  and  they  oould  also  possess 
some  land  and  property  in  coranioa." 

This  remarkable  gift  to  humanity  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  working  people  of  the  whole  world;  for  it* 
influence  stretched  to  India,  and  northward  to  Britain, 
and  was  officially  endorsed  at  Home.  When,  after  the 
[ULsbts,  all  the  world  became  pro-consular  Rome,  the 

Seat  jua  coeuudi,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  as  was 
a  evident  intention  when  the  cunning  aristocracy 
sprung  the  conquests,  hooded  itself  under  a  secret  veil 
and  outlived  the  empire.  The  Solonic,  then,  and  not 
the  Mosaic,  is  the  dispensation  which  the  correct  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  mankind  is  following;  and 
its  secret  of  success  which  has  overpowered  religious 
superstition,  the  intolerance  of  the  jealous  money  power, 
with  priestcraft,  kingcraft,  and  even  death  itself,  is  its 
economic,  self-sustaining  mutualism  which  is  gradually 
growing,  and  kneading  its  fibers  into  socialism. 

The  *DOT6  view  of  the  power  and  precedence  of  the 
Solonic  dispensation  over  the  Mosaic,  is  new;  yet  taking 
into  consideration  its  scope  as  an  economic  rather  than 
11  religions  hector,  this  view  will  bear  inspection.  The 
epigraphiste  and  men  of  letters  are  beginning  to  admit 
our  view.  Dr.  John  Oehler,  has  sent  us  a  special  manu- 
script letter  on  the  subject,  points  of  which  we  trauidate 
here,  in  proof  that  the  organizations  existing  in  such 
vast  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world  derived 
their  right  of  association,  or  jus  coeundi  directly  from 
the  law  of  Solon,  which  was  an  economic  and  not  a  re- 
ligious dispensation.  He  says:  "  The  thiasoi  etc.,  hsve 
t)>  some  objects  which  were  possessed  by  the  collegia 
funeraticie,  or  burial  unions  of  Roma"* 

ti  u  It  w(ill  known  and  admitted  that  in  tha  A*y\  of  acrntiay  and  | 
cation  th«  Vniial  aitMhmcm  si  tb«  acooenk  nnlont  vatwtvt  aavad 

Jad  ibam  from  the  rlfora  of  paraeeuiicn  Several  wfccltn  l 
nut  boldlj-.  Dt.  Oeliler.  MS.  U  ti*  aylU"  Die  *m-«.  ■  a  m.  tubaa  i 
itt»ilanrtv.a  dan  bai  dan  Romern  dia  collegia  tasaraticia  batlan."  Again  i 

•'"Die  Varalnt'raihait  m  Atban  c*bt  luf  dai  *ou  Caioi  aoftfBbrta  Geaata 
tut:k  imn  laden  ander«o  Station  dac  G:  iccliiaebaa  Walt  acbeint  (ltdch* 
Fraabast  beaiandaa  «u  habon.     la  deal  Varoinea  war  dao  Cbrieten  d«r  artiaa 


lalirbandarta  die  M4*:ic-hk«il  tlali  racbtlicoea  EtUiasi  raaabea:  f*f  dia 
CbxiMaa  ia  Reaa  ial  at  acwieaan  daaa  aia  ala  colUfia  faaaratieU  battaadao 
nod  racat'.icb  anarkaasi  varan ;  alao  aorb  (Tondbaaitt  nod  faanlniiam  Var- 
BOfao  aatxn  kooniao.  Data  t>*  each  la  d*n  StMleo  daaOtiaat  in  Perm  einaa 
aVeaet.  n.  a.  w.  aofuatao.  wird  rwtt  too  Ziabart  ralaiyrnM  sat  abar  docb 
aAionabman.  daaa  diaaa  Abbtsdluna.  toll  a*  baaraiaaa.    VarfL  Hates.  84- 


wtbOhaaaaSat* 


gat ftaaTiraiiSi mi/anaiitfaVr OtraiaaoW  I 
tumuli.     Sea  *awa.  Ctea,    L.  ol  tola 


KtKJumtmAlHribmt.  «'.  MMaW 


THEIR  TOPOGRAPHY  AND    NUMBER. 
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It  ia  true,  Ziebarth  denioa  that  in  the  cities  of  Awa, 
the  Christians  came  out  in  the  form  of  a  thiaaoti,  etc, 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  ho  jvxnumed  oh  true  and  hie  owj 
contribution  shows  it  to  be  so."- 

M  Kevlev.  geographically  arrantfnd,  of  th*  ancient  onion*,  with  a  atair- 
roeei  of  the  Diviuitlci  they  recognircd  before  their  endoreameot  of  chrla- 
lianit*.  Qote'owbrrn  recorded  in  tlieve  pages  but  pan  of  an  extra  contribu- 
tion.    Prepared  and  «<nt  to  u»  through  the  coeipfiuienta  of   Dr.  Oebler. 

CRKSCB,    ATTICA.    Atiiim:    'OPrEONEI. 
Ciliea  of  Auraca.  AtcLxi-ioa.  and  Dm  on  :    4tb  3id  eenrory,  ».c     CM.  Vol. 

IT,  add.,  no.  BIT*. 
City  of  llmDHTik    3rd    0*01017.    ».c.    CIA.    II.    10(11 :    unions  of  orf«- 

■■4M, 
aij  of  Ecrmv  S0ft-».  ».c.      Unpubliahed  iuacription,  found  by  Ibe  Amtry 

n  oVaeof  at  Alt™. 
City  of  AacLtrii'a.  In  century.  ».c.     <"/,4,  It.  WO     #1— Otm  devoted  to'Aa- 

nut   ltrnpa.   ic.  Diana  Saviour,  near  Dicvlon.  M,  287*.     CM.  /P«. 

1£U»,    where   kii  alao  found  an  inecr.  of  the  XvnHHatrro*.    CIA,    IV*, 

if*. 

City  of  "»«HN\.  "Eeya'v*.  CM.  ICO.  4tn  reotory.  e.c. 

Same  plate,    middle  of    third  century  a.t..    the  Decree  ru» 'Epeyierwv.  hon- 
oring   Vln^rvi. 

Cfcycf  llr.A.in  CIA.  11.  mi.  no.  986  CIA.  /n.  tio:  It.  1331:  1«63 .  irt 
S3*.  *.a<ro.  repieaeutiug  tome  inferior  department  of  the  atate  and  a 
«**>>•<•  or  clan  thai  puhllihed  (he  aworn  reioluilnn  rilled  'ho  «e»e*- 
.«»:  CM.  /r«.  Ml*.  'Ennerv  belonging  to  tbo  4th  ceoimv 
found  cu  the  alopea  of  the  AcaoroLia:  aee  *«i*(ii  <(4A.vo'4pi«ai,  fre- 
quently mentioning  coirer  IpavieTwi .-     CIA,  II.  70K  77r,  KTl    77S      CM  I 

CtBB.pof-EPA.MirA,.    of  the  »»»..     CM.  ///.  11T8.   IVi.   1138*.  found  In 

SPARTA.  Ilia    Pi  • Kim  1  ;     1147.  T.tov;     lilt,  Hunuilt;     IV.    II »» 

raee  rqv  i*p<i#  olov,  and  of  324-3.  a\.c.      Here  we  have  an  Jfwroi  conte- 

craimg  to  Zeut  ♦.*..,.  CM,  ///.  1330. 
City  of  Alwtna.     A    conaecralion  to  Zeua  Naraa;     1  nvrtJti.     found  on  the 

Acanroi.n:  .IKvrioN.  IMO.  p.  I4A.  no.  2;    middle  of  the  4th  rentory. 

e.r.      It  i«  that  of  the  nrganir*i,  watherwomen.  CM,  II   13*7. 
rb44.  The  year  »c,  270-0°,  knowing  U10  officert  of  a  aeivov  tm  jpvosourtw,-. 

CIA.  I.   1232.  the  mpMAfteJ  and  •«poeo,et.     for  Zeua  or    Jupiter  Jjuriyp. 

for  'IfpexAw  and  tho  lyrapir.  |  perhapa  Kablri,  dwarf  OMcbutofl,   CM. 

///,  fll»;    found  on  the  Nvurn  Mmt,      Two   more    eranisu'  decreea 

w«*  found  here.  CM.  //  016:     ///.  no.   10. 
At  clcae  of  the  3rd  crntury.  a.c.  ciited   on  eranoa  with  IWt  of  membership. 

Bale*  and  hnulnalioou  tbit  hill  .lop*    CIA.  II.  W*,     II.  SSOS.  thowa 

as  epitaph  of  a  member  of   an  eranoa,    who  balled  from  Sitxunu. 
The  IOTHPIA1TAI,  CU    in,  8S0»,    abew  tbeuielvea  10  hare  been  i,.~ 

".. 
City  of  Craaar  on  tha  aeropolia,  and  belonging  to  the  dlvlnltlaaof  the 'Ao- 

->i«"".  ».<".  300,    a  decree  of  honor  for  Mveeioc.      It  waa  an  .pa.*.,, 

ClA.  JVt.   1334  b. 
Foeuad  eo  the  eamo  eminence  an  intcrlption  with  'A««Ai)«,e*re,' in  frarmen- 

lary  c->ndition.  thowme  evidences    of   both    a«o.v<roc    and    Merodna- 

Tbeitri .  hence  'Ae«*«».,i»».     CIA.    II,    add,   81?t>.    4th  century  »xi. 

Several  othera  alao  appear  in   broken  form. 
Of  a  very  lntereitlnf  reeolimon  of  the  S«»e»^»«ei      CM.  //,  ill. 
Ol  a  find  of  recent  date  of  the  tututea  tl  tbs  Tobakchen.     AUu*t.  aTuUeO. 

artewL    XIX.     ItM.     p.     24*.     bab^     280,     300    «.c.         Maaaa.     Or*A«u 

p.  M< 

PIR.CUS. 

A.  S<h»fer.     ^afe  /or    m*f  (\ll*r>    m   laa    Pfrwm      Oaanaal  iniuu 

SrtUaataaajt.   iSl.    1BB0.     p.  417'.        Wachimuth.     Tkt  Cay  0/  jiuu 
AnH-jmly.   II,  p.  I&ilt. 

B.  ■Ortiwm  M4«V  ••*»,  alaeoa  Mater,  3rd  ceotarv.  >.c.    CIA.  IP'.  6X0k 

Mi  670:633.     M*sna  Mater  and  Bendlt.  alao  Syrian  Aphrodite    "Oe- 
yewrtT  of  Evroat'ac,  or  uniona  of  rood  living. 
r.     *>t*w*W*a,    whoa*  organization  honored  the    M*r%>  r«e#eaW.     OIA.  IT*, 
«K>k.  3rd  cesiury,  s.c- 


m 


PRE-CHRISTIAN  UNIONS. 


Thus  we  paWOwaVs  that  the  savants  of  th*>  nohoola  of 
inscriptioim  havo  partly  caught  on  to  ths  prodigious 
truth  that  tho  early  Christians  used,  and  planted  into 

A.  iMMMfc  woranipin.  ■>  l.Sa^Wr...  OU,  frt,  408V  la  the  tame 
plat*  m  toand  a  atone  Wane*  *  conteeration  of  a  !>»»•<>  Ifcara 
wit  alv.  a  tiatuc  of  Sabeiiot. 

O.  Organliatlons  of  tradesmen  and  abippere,  to*  Kiiafrm.  eeni- 
mala 

City  oi  Cmtaea.  Tbay  bid  a  peculiar  colt  In  ih«i>  iwi  ot  unlaMM, 
■  My  w«re  ia  pari  wbolaaele  raarehaou,  and  tad  lait,     CAl.  //.  4B. 

.  hara  waa  found  at  S:noN,  an  orgaavlfetion  is- 
acrib.il  K*»*r  raw  MawWnav;  C/J,  "'.  1S»».  and  datine  from  tbe 
Oth  century.  ».c    TUc  member*  enjoyed  tney  pririlages.      Camp,  *C 

Ibidem:     'r,.r**e»  .a".  Mvaa4a*>.       Dailm  barttar  ■  •***r*  "A+rtlt,    Oi, 
Ha);  a  o»^««  >'.»>•  Ml  .a*****-..  de««od  to  law  Imk.    Tbay 
kaili  a  atatue  a.c.  do. 

in:  r.r^j...  to  Aphrodua  wltk  a  lilt  of  lll»n  of  women.  A  mm 
of  'Cruau  appear  in  lb*  Piraco*.  kDoan  »y  tbeir  etna »et*llra*a .  reeo- 
lutlnnt,  dacre**,  etc..  and  ihoaun  ihcmaelvta  to  be  eaaont  of  wr.rk- 
MaV 

Town  of  MaaiovuLO.     Metocil  or  mainland  near  tbo  alller*  of  Merfcopnlo 
—Two  inacriplioaa  of  tha  Elkad*.  EkJih.  of  tbe  lib  cent.,  a.c.  CtA. 
II,  1009.    A  fawau:t  it  reentered  for  234  a.c,  thawing  ibat  tbey  wart 
■lertd  organ. lannn*  at  ihai  early  datr. 

City  of  Srxio*;  ilavea  of  tea  mine*,  organiced  in  «aaa«i;  /aaer..  abowini  a 
c«n«e<  ration  of  thn  IpaneTei  in  M»n  Tyrannot. 

City  of  Lairiuu.  CIA.  frt,  ISA*,  found  at  Laorium;  coop.  **.  /A.  133*. 
bat.  Snd  and  3rd  canturioa  ».o.  Xanthoe  at  Sonion.  alevt  of  Orbiaa, 
built  a  temple  to  Man  Tyrannoe,  witk  money  probably  anted  bia  by 
bia  erane*.      Tkl»  w*»  a  llitla  attar  tb*  aMaaolu  ace. 

Ibidam.    Artiat>  of  Dtonaca.    Large  number*  found  to  tola  vicinity. 

PELOPONNEM 
At   Mc.tka.  o  dta***  »aiK>iirw.  l.a  rla».  II,  170*. 
City  of  Cuaiatn.      Ao  twociktlcn  of  albloto*,  •»*»••.•,  CIO.  110 «.    line  of 

llarirun. 
City  of  Argo*      leereaAae-re.:,  tboamakara,    leatharwereera;    2nd    century, 

a.b.    CIO.  MM;    et«4«rrei.  id.,  I|3».  tanner*,  a......       HS8,  ,.  *^i, 

taw  etpi  ror  Aiat-aeor  rttriTair  «|    ' lauVav  «a.  N'*.»at  ret  tr  '  Aa-rti  ■  at  lie* 

La  Baa,  II.  118".  i.e.,  IH, 

City    of  KrloAl'lK'V      lv».Jt^    'A.».M*.*.rr.,.    la    PewaaaCal  K«Aa«i>«t  '    BDlOO  of 

ietoa*;  ItaOati  •<   KfUtnutr.  bo,  Ml 
Promontory  of  II>rmium*.    A  litt  of  namea  of  membart  of  a  union  dad.  to 
Damatar,     CIO.    1807,      La    Baa,    //,     !»•;    AaV,    IIUL.    III.     IJT9. 
p.    Tb. 
City  of  Titan*.      Initiatei  to  tbe  Mama     Mat*:  aaaociatioa.      T»A* 
'     ••<  aaaaAW  Marpat.    AaD.  MtL.  IKMb.    p.   41,    B.    Srd    century, 
XIII.  lfl».  p.  iat     Th:i  Imi  «!»••  a  liat  of  off. 
City  cf  Sraar.:   ATOrriMtii,    CIQ.  IMS,  C/i.  4*X  i.e.  It-It. 

City  Of  OlVMHA.       Ifcion    of  acrobat*.    Atblataa.     'AdArraw  aaiawti    Ar 

tank.  iWHtay,     XXXir.  I«T9.    p.  »«,  no  IS;     XXXVII.  \m.  p.   IS,  »c 

HI. 

CENTRAL      GREECE. 
City  of  Muni.    'Owya^Mt'  Ditlanbat jor.  faacnaftlaal  Ormem  inlwlnanlii, 

no.  83.     n»r*iA»na»   «ai  to»rftr  T»»r  Aiyor^rpiTwt,      /aaor.  CV.  S-.  43,  6>b 

cantarr,  i.e.  Sae  al»o  do.  100.  perbapa  a  union  of  Goal-narda. 
»"<.uni»ina  of  PacaI:  raarr.  Or.,  p.  IH  i»»a  aiiraaat  r»»  'BaaaAaWraw. 
City  cf  Tintu.    'AOata.arai.  later.  Or.,  p  dab.  Sad  county,  a.c    A  aoci- 

aty  of  tbe  Itnmortalv 
•3t|r  of  Tiasaru:    lod  century.  ».c.    Ju»*v»a<  wiArriatia.       /«anr.  Or,,  o-aae- 

*»t    IJW.  SIM,  a»a»i»  «j>i'«».  DionyMa  artiata. 
City  of  Tneata;     Union  of  Dionyaan  Artittt.    3rd  cantory.  OAa     /aacr    Or., 
p.  No3;     r>  «a.»aa  raw  a*»4  raa  Ji~»l.  t«x»-a«w  fa  >a|i.t,     COaflp.  MM. 

Um.  3W.  Ml«. 
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ths  great  economic  labor  organizations  already  existing 
l>y  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  un- 
der the  Solonic  dispensation.  \Ve  ahall  now  girt  in 
an  extended  note  Dr.  Oehler's  MSS.  kindly  contribute} 
by  him  to  the  author  specially  for  this  work.  It  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  and 
spread  of  these  societies,  since  every  notice  here  re- 
corded is  a  genuine  chiseling  from  the  hand  of  the  so- 
ciety's own  scribe. 

City  d  CHarec-vce.      An  iaiw  »rho»e  Inscription  allow*  ■  decree  of  emeu- 

cipatloa  of  a  (live. 
Like  of  Cuptli.  Haliahio*:  union  of  hunter* ;  ■ 

Or.,  p.  IBM;    tad  century,  n.i . 
VilUr*  of  Opy  *-    Arllitt  and  tradnaman.     Oi  e.pt  ro»  ^t«»v«*r  *a)p**VM  tH  i( 

leoV*.     «»i     N'M.ai.     e-wrvaAOvKf**     8i     •  »     OHvm,      CollMf,      DlAXajtT. 

uttCHftirtKK.  106OSl    They  thmed  In  coiumoo. 

CilT  of  pMUCH.        UuioU  Of    builM.-t  oi  niifi,  Vcl  evrasoi.      Cullltt,    no.    1M0; 

I-.  II...    II.  IK*. 
Ml.  Paroassut.  Dai.rwi.   *K>«»*1.  union  of  aru«t»,    ■*■*»*» fflr  wtilflg  e»»  if 
'leaVei  •>;  Mnoac.  The  iwcr.  cihibile  document*  ie««rdiiiK  an  ordeal 
cf     emancipation,         *£a>i)M<pir      'ApxauoAov**,      lt*°.    lei.      and 
SO.  lit. 
of  Cuxmil    Union  of  ariiiti  of  DiODyiu*:  ve  a*tr*r  riv  e.pi  re>  •.lere- 

r»  rt>»ir^v  Tw»  /{  'IJJpo.'  to.  NrMf*<  trurT«^(oU»rw»    di  tlyiaAa.Jt,      fhaU. 
flatt.     .TrV.    IHW.  p.    VI  |    JT/,    107.  ». 

Clr  vf  Diwti>.iu.    Lonic<horcifitn  and  boaitneo.    e  twk  veoo-rlAwr  e-aroeoc. 

They  were  therapculO)  devoted  ro  Serapii,      AlXtn.    arVl*.,     VII,    IS*^ 

p.  OS.    Colony  of  them,  Kn.  ArAml.,  III.  XIV.  I>*».  p.  a. 
Cliy  of  TiMra  L«*i*«a.    *>....-.».,  «m  Afltt.,  .riv,  1TOI.  p,  Ml.  no.  I. 
City  of  La*i%>a.     Union  of  Diooytan  at  xteticd  by  a  gravestone.  Ecrptiaa 

Lpauta*,   «otvo».     AUUn.   Mittinlmgrn.    rill,   18W,   p.  Ill, 
llol  Spring*.  THtiuwma.     Union  of  Dree*.    Xvv^aia  »w    ■iia>lwl4>'. 

M.  If.il..  rill,  1W4.  p.  ♦».  no,  t;      Ducbeine  Uayei,  eVtariea  oh  ML 

Mix*,  p.  52.  83. 
City  of  Cn.TKTHOR.     Gnitd    or    Collegium,    apturvraywYAt   4*od'lfpa»6f  •  «•  re 

.,x.iy„...     (•111.  add.  tSVT'. 
City  of  PaiLii-n.     Union  of  playrifbt*.  CIV.  III.  703;  7W,      Tbiaai     LiUri 

petreet  Taaihastoui  archiimiuua  end  promistol*. 
Town  of  Stobi,     Union,    but  trade  not  indicated.      Foncart.    Aa.  Xs!  .  p, 

S43.  DO.  W,  #vr.t.*#."r*.. 
City  of  Aimou.    /«*tr.>rvmi  of  »  labor  cnlMt. 
Town  of  AiMoa.      Union  of  ahiprxi*.  Iherapeulas.    Atie^Axer  railcAqpor  .>.?*- 

■  ■t-rtc  rov  f*»  Jp-irou  d.ou  AeaAaaiev.     Durunnr,  MiUatgti  a"  Artktal^ 

p.  137.  no.  103 


Coram nli nople.  BwAMtiuu.    Union   of   (ardener*.      Novella,    Intl.    /oat, 
1*X1Y,  til.  lie,  cap.   I,  A.D.  D3S,     Corpua  hortulanornm. 

Cily  of  KcaiwTiioa.    Uniona  of  barber*,  ttone-worlcert  and  rowerai'i 

eeeeaie.  i«aoveY<ir  .•*!'.»-.'.   1I10  .^««-A-^     Some  are  publiahed,  end 
otbert  are  ^01  unpubliahed,     JfiaU.  .11a  Onbrmu*.    XIX.  ISM,  p.  12; 

Tk  rvK*yw»  .«..*..-.     Dnmoni  p. 


I  nioi 
*..    '.Ao»-pvW.  .•*»••»-»',  alio  -».«waA«r.    Some  a  republished,  tad 
rrs  are  yet  unpubliahed,     Hill' 
Domont,  Jfrldnye*.  p.  X1H,  no.  OK. 
Chy  of  PuiLirroroLia.    Vnlon  of  hiiutrn. 

230,  no.  U. 
yorueaaof  Curoa.    A  holy  ayood  of  wt.uk.era  of  a  tiadc  uot  apeciSed:  ..aa 

e*r«4.t,     Durncml,  if.  p.  «3).  no.  »«. 
la**  of  (uLLirOLia.     Union  of  huncera.    To  >vrae_>  aeu-ar.    Dumom,  if,,  p. 

p.  aa.  m 

City  of  Slt-nlMtla  ad  lalruni.     A  iynod  of  prclbyterm,  Artkaol  Ky>fr.  MtM.. 

XK  IHV,  y,  SI9.  no.  47.    They  were  eHaaWeraa,  ira4a  umont 
City  of  AroutOHiA   Soaorokia.    Union  of  cowboy*;  Mve.a.  Sev^eAe*.    Ctth 

km 

City  of  K»ri..Mit.  Union  haviur  both  male  and  ftunalt-  membrrc.  *\a> 
«**  ...  >.m..'t^.,  ^naVoaf.  JMor.  JfOU.,  aw  'AaUrrrldl,  17.  ISM.  p,  10, 
■a.  M;  XI.  1*87,  p.  ».  no.  is;  XIV.  iwi,  p.  St.  no,  75. 
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In  these  unions  it  was  poesible  during  the  first  centu- 
ries for  the  Christians  to  h»Yo  *  legal  right  of  existence 
given  them. 


I  Toko.     licna*    of    the    ocgemiad    eallot*.      Jrillf.  Kp<f     MUtk.. 

xiii.  \<uo.  p.  w    out  cw  nk»»-i,    «..  r/,  isk,  p.  la  »o  s». 

irawwnlttin*  ■  resolution. 
Point  of  Und  Cuuiuoi  Tatnttca.    w.wine..  Lttyschew.  //.  no.  1% 
Clij  of  Pimurtuii.     Wtavc.'rM,  LaiyKhew,  //.  uo.  I*,    B.C.  SCO;    do.  39, 

9);  •*«. 
City  of  Tahaii.    «■•««>••,  idn«.  with  fotec°<nc,  bo.  4»toX>. 
lite  of  laatoa.     I'nioe  of  ApoMle*  of  the  FutnlltDMi.  -  •  •»A.«»4rM  '■>*•!. 

AalL  //rlt.    Til.  ixtt.  p.  to*,  i.e.  «L       They  weie    Ox  d«erf  black 

•mliha,  C 
III*  cl  Thasos.     Union  of  wholesale  men'banta  'Kvwtpti.    It^iltmm***, . 

dedicated  lu  itic  no»  itM«»s».  The  KnhmitM,  or  Kof  «ruoa«r.  /«im. 

e//Mbea>  8tmlm.    fill.  IXC.  p.  431  no.  32.  A.L..30G. 
City  of  IjixMOfc     Union  of  lirai  laborers:    'Esyaarai,   ax-.    100,     MI.  BUI  . 

IX.   18BS.  p.  64.  DO.  «.    'Own  wt»  ■■*■»■'■ 

f  Lino*.      Myttliuc.      Union  of  Shoemakers,      Oi  tV  »««ri»t»  ri^mi 

«(>>«fat.»o..     -ItAm.  JfU*..    J"/.  l**B.  p.  ««.  no.    13.      '■*»»«*>■<.      Ahc 

tfreet  /—"$.,  II.  ttt'.    *••»«  r»r  «.•«♦»-.,  shown  la  an  epitaph. 
IsUad  •*  Chios.    Union  of  Perrymea.    lUniei.i  ;»ra»*»»<.  r»M*,^.     acA 

«.  JMBV.  -17/7.   1*6,  p-   HO.  ou  10  •.  »,  DO.  II.  ifivnri-t*^  of  a  un- 
ion.   CIO***.  tJJT  a.  ^ 

Town  of  N«o».     A  eS«»et.  representing  tli*  Za^anatrra.',  Poocart,   At,  MA.. 

DO.  43. 
City  of  Taunt,     Union*  of  virion*  occupation!  ondrr  tha  following  patron. 

«o.r»»  «<i(i«iUK>,     i.e.  »*.    <•/«.  '.M3S.   I«f./liW.i.    *•■»'«;      Via***. 

2337  b.  a„d  «». 
Cyclide  of  MvcoHOa,     Union   of  earner*.     <>m  mmmi  tw^ui  imt  «>. 

4W*ai.  Ditleobumei.  .SyUo»w.  no.  4XJ. 
Man  of  Dclok.    Unions  of  wholesaler*,  boatmen  and    freighter*    or    loo«- 

•boremeo,  storaacman,  Greeka  and  Romans.    Bull.  Hill..    XT!    1SW. 

p.  1*8,  no.  4.     III.  1K79.  p.  Ill;     IT6.no.  3;    37(1,  nn.  nji    37*.    no.    IS; 

XVI.  1802.  p.  160.  DO.  I;      »"///,   1*1.   p.  VX;       XI.  1877.  p.  244.  no. S3. 

Foreigner*  from  Tvie.  urrsniicd  in  union*.  <Kas>o*.  CIO,   2271.      ihaU. 

Illlt  .  ///.  l«7"Q.  p.  374,  no.  II.      Stranger*    from    Hurrm,    ort;»nire«l 

under  an    ain»*»»*4«#l   «mro»-   Bi)f>ur.>jv   J^»ofm,f  aai    «*i»Ai)p«r   cat   «V 

loun.     Bull.  BUI.,  rtr.  1883.  p.  400,  no.  3:    24T.  no.  4j      471.     g 

475.  no.  4;    473,    no.   d;     coira*  Aw-riv*  no9ci3i#i'tairrwv  itiwipmr   ■«, 

MMAqa..  .«i  .ytaxi.r-       «U/f.    //fU..    ///.    IW3.    p.  4«7,    lj     S7I.8;        4T3. 

a  Ai  Dilob  awro  many  Tberapeutov  who  together  with  tha  waarara 
of  black,  |icAa»«H>po<.  worked  at  v.iioui  trade*  and  proration*.  Ol 
H<Aa.i><>6pOi  ...  ^paarvrai,  CIO.  S296;  Bull.  Milt.,  VI.  IHtt,p  318.  no. 
>;  Utmunmtt  Ont*.  1870.  p.  4a  >ItA*va4u>ao»  and  i  lualoi  raw  uiAare- 
<wpsi.  Bull.  Hell..  leXC.  p.  483;  ffvraaat  and  twtlini  Aie  rccotdad  for 
.  in  Bull.  Ilrli.,  Tin.  1084,  p.  121;  tbey  In  tberapauiw.  Athe- 
nian *«^«a<^f«i  ir«  nnmaronaly  found  th«ra.  Ki-an  the  Roman  col- 
lc.U  u%  coiupitalku,  too  MntnmKO.  D*  CtU.  il  .toiai.,  iv.  »i„.,undad 
at  tiiin  renowned  lUve  mail.  «o(.»«'aAiet«i,  B».a.  HML.  VII,  ISSS.  p. 
IV\  no,  ft.  Llkawiio  union*  of  tha  hariiwo-kinj(  rowrrt  and  boat 
dfed*«r».  »«/>4ra..  Buu.  IUU..  III.  1870.  p.  367-.  iraja*  Cf.  A*r«.a.. 
III.  18T3.  p.  131.  ,ti.»ir..,  RArtnu/AM  Jfuaniav  J-J/f  1367.  p.  «8.  no. 
2HX. 

Cyelade  City  of  Sraov  Union  of  oranint*.  witb  a  a-Ooiof  or  director,  trarde 
not  i'  iitbe4«acr,    aouAr  f«*,-.*i#«^.  m!  ^t*M»t.    CIO*** 

041  L 

Clly  of  Paroi.  Auofaoi'  marblo-worketa.  .tl*™.  JfUbV,  I'  1876,  p  38,  aw, 
99.    CI0.VM. 

Town  of  Naaci.  '0(«>«,  rMrei.  thought  to  be  timilar  to  .  union  of  inrrn. 
or*.     At*.  Kylfr.  MM..   XIII.  18HI.  f  >».  no.  b. 

Oty  Of  AmOIOO*-  A  4(»».  with  an  i,>>;<(>o»e<  and  a  *4>>a<  ffe  «*«r.»ri^. 
Fouc,  Jm1*.  /f'J.,  no.  4ft.  Danr**r«  of  the  C'ordaL  aaeeagre^M  rwr  raai 
it.  U«.lnU  ««««««.  C/47***,  ISMSM  Hum. 
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The  right  of  association  in  Attica  NMbM  back  to, 
ud  is  derived  from,  the  law  of  Solon,  pWMWld  to  Of 
by  Gains-  It  wait  also  the  same  in  other  stateis  of  the 
Grecian  world,   for  a  airnilar  freedom  appears  there  to 

City  of  M.iok      MDor**,  AOum.   JHlO>..    ST.     18*).     p.  Ut;      Jmm.  oj  Hill. 

jr»4..  xrn.  imr,  p,  n.  no.  at 

SMCftdo  of  THIIA.       Koir*r  o»4ptt«v    fir  rrt^yir^.*,    VH1 

Oaf.  U!e  of  Pathoh.    Union  of  torch  or  flunibeau  or  lorch-bearei*. .  ■  »  aa*» 

.►  A-^t*i.*f-t.      I)tiir>nh«T<cr.    SylUtgt.  no.  402. 
City  of  Cot-     Union  of  fellow  journeymen  purreyora:    T6    eoirb*  tit*  -rvai- 
eo/iiaiMrar   nop    Ala  "Yrrrwr.      PatOO   and   Hickj.    InrrtptioM    o/   Om. 

do.  aw. 

City  of  Niivaos.  I'nlona  of  lelf-cervlne.  pleniv.  lU»ta  aoma  •"►  N.»vp»- 
•^••i{»KTt,.  'VnM"''  Si"*.,  etc..  .rllArn.  Jr/lUA.,  /r,  lM*!,  no.  134. 
Alao  «  anion  uf  BreeilfaaUT*  who  couiecmcd  to  Heroin:  Fifth- 
•lttckr»«ll«rh*ft  *v**piTTM,  Hitler*.  Wo6»r«t*iV  fi>  ctotli**t  F*i- 
MMi,  ISBS.  column  80. 

Ills  of  Svur..  t'liiom  uf  'A0w»iao-r»f,  "A*p»fl»if/««rrf ••  ■*! 'AaaAeeiaewe*  .il* 
AvA*.«, 'Upo.ioTj.  <ai   oi*«iae-rei.     Lo  Bj».  ///,  301. 

Maad  of  Rhodes. 

Union*  of  Dlonyaau  jrliilt  tad  piuywiictilv  **".  IMl.  X.  1886,  p.  *03«od 
aae  tmtej;   I'orynu)  /rucr.  l/roc,    Iuaularum.    I. 

Ttte  labor  organization*  of  RIIODKS  nrr  loo  numertni  to  mention. 
Anion*  ilic  aiiiy  or  aerronly  diUcieiit  union>  known  by  their  inaerip. 
IMaa  10  <>  '.  r  iii!*d  in  lb*  iiland  of  KHllDRS,  and  aaid  bylaocraiee 
in  hit  /na/pyrie.  lo  have  hewn  plant*)  there  by  ASachinM.  after  bit 
uccicLiitiuo  *i  Atbena  by  Demoatbenn,  are  found  the  uniom  of  oV 
<«*«i  at: 

dly  Of  Kauiana  'Kpaviarai,  no*.  KB.  Wit,  K»;  uniom  of  wildier*.  n, 
Tipm-rivt •»<••».  id-,  41,  43,  75.  193,  lot.  107.  Alto  many  uniorje  of  tail- 
or*, boatmen,  ferrymeo,  lonnaboicmon,  hiefbi-handlari.  baK-c-arriare. 
♦tc. 

lalan.l  of  CYPRUS. 

Union  of  slower*  of  odurev  »>ia<ro<  rq«  aeoo-xifqc,  union  of  aweeinieeis 
makert  (donhtfnl),  ovaaoc  raw  IrSvAAiatr;    several  oihera.    -4fA«r,.  AfiMj... 

IX.    1884.   p,    137.    no,    »-.       OIW    n    .if     humeri.    awny"!.    C/O.    2414. 

Cliy  of  S»l«is.    Union  of  farm  laborer*  in  Le  Bu.  ///.  WW  S7W. 

iKtaoa    in    PAPHLIGONIA.    A*ia    Minor.        I'nlon     "f    rlwaMt,     nun 

Uonod  by  Pliny.  Franoa,  X  KM..  OJ.  94. 
Caly  of  HiLoaiMi,  H1T11YNIA.     Union  of  ipx'fiorv     CIO.  377*. 
Ctt)  of   PoNHlllirol.il.       Union    Of    tool-dreiicn.     tool  maker*,    and     tool- 

keecert,  .Wot  fu*r»r.  CIO.  4  If*. 
City  of  Pautitt  on  ibe  llymloa.  union  of  Maaonv  {••«».•.>  aal  »um.Ai«»  •»>- 

oiec,     Parrot.  Etplmatum.  p.  81.  no    tl, 
CUy  of  i:»ji.  .  if  woxnetti  honoring  Artomle.      I'mon  of  ivriew' 

,«i««..  Mvnalvttrijt .  tier.  Akrul.,   IHT4,  p.  1,  no,   I       u. ,,..„...,  ibeicpeu 

la*  in  honor  of  berapla  and  lii>.  Itrr    Ard>..  XXXVIII.    1879,   p.   as*. 
■r>  of  ban^arriai'.  ee«a«*«(">'.   ^IAn>.   Jfirtt.,   Tl,  1KHI.    p.   185.    no. 

8.     Uolon  of  wrrolworkera.  ».»*•..  .ni'n.  Ham..  VII.  Ifce.  p.  Jb2.  no. 

10.    Unloti  doinit  buaineaa  in  thr  (iabcilca  eOAaaatina  of    IS   paraona, 

w.ih  a  (v<»rap,r,t.  CIO.  aWTB.    ilRAen.    JfiriA.,    X.    1(»,   p.    SCA.     Thay 

were  connnr.icd  wab  iho  10H1 
City  of  PAHoaMos.    I'mon  of  baa*ca\rrlera  on  ibo  qoey*.    e^acaaaWpoi  Aaaicn. 

tat.     Zvi'eyet.     Fill.   18T8.  p.   111. 
City  of  AatTBOO.    Ufilofll  of  icniiuakarf,  linuaa-biiiMerc  and  farm  Uborera, 

•1  **ri»«^rai.    aal  ^pyaa-rai.     I^i  Hat,  III,    17f3H;     &»**ti*i~v,     L«  Be» 

///.  174S-. 
City  of  Siruioa.    Union  of  brata  and    matal-workcra,   braaiara,   <>.•.'•» 

taVaaJ^a-a,  CIO.  SUM"". 
City  of  Paaomoa.     Union  of  cattlemen,  |ta>"*Aa..    FiAnkel,    fSaoVn/an*  ear* 

IV^aaaten.  /.  ZXZ:  //.  188,  4804B8.    Cable  and  coid-uiakaea,  m.aa,  (aV, 

tk\  atft,  ajn,  union  of  inuaiclana. 
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have  prevailed.  We  inuat  here  end  the  list  of  labor 
unions  in  our  extended  note.  Only  one  or  two  could 
have  space  for  mention  in  each  town,  although  in  some 
placea  are  found  aa  many  aa  one  hundred. 

The  foregoing  list  only  proves  how  enormously  organ- 
ised were  the  ancient  working  people,  even  as  far  back 
as  Romulus.  This  vast  trade  unionism  was  almost  an 
early  met  by  anothi-r  organization,  tint  i- landing  armies. 

Nor  did  trade  unionism  go  down  until  tbo  middle  of 
tlio  fourth  oentuij  of  our  urn.  Eurly  in  that  century  it 
met  its  death-blow  in  the  great  massacre  of  Diocletian, 
and  even  his  conspiracy  uj-iiiimt  it  could  not  have 
availed  but  for  the  imperial  organization  of  a  tyrant's 
soldiery.  We  give  this  unprecedented  horror  in  full  in 
our  last  chapter. 

And  yet  the  modern  newspaper  and  stump  speaker 
tell  us  in  gross  and  inexcusable  ignorance,  if  not  with 
misleading  design,  that  most  great  movements  have 
been  without  organization  I     It  is  a  falsehood  t 

Organization,  moatly  thut  of  trade  unionism  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  all  great  movements  toward  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  laboring  people  of  the  world.  Organ- 
ization of  kings  and  of  men  at  the  control  of  money 
honors  and  power,  has  always  been  and  still  is,  at  the 
helm  of  standing  armies  and  other  weapons  of  the  la- 
borers' destruction. 

Another  frightful  record  is,  that  when  their  beauti- 
ful organization  was  cut  down  by  a  conspiracy  of  won- 
archs,  millionaires  and  prelates,  humanity  swooned 
away  and  fell  into  the  world's  dark  age  of  feudalism. 

Province  of  jEOLIS. 

Cll*  of  Ctm*.     Union  of  Intoriban.  iBgiilration  rlrrSf,  <«■■,».«. I    JM  BQL, 
XII.  1888.  j>.  SOI,  no.lfi. 

Cllyo!  SultftA.      Cnioos  Of  »llv«f»rmlh»    wvvipytaim    t-»  «p)ua«6*«*,  CIO,, 
3154;     »l»o  id..    \pvao\4mv   ftoltKmillu.       Onion  of  carrier*  ot  p 
•  VM|l<:o«.(r-v4a»iiii«r.     Jmer    Juurn.  vf  Arc/laol.,  /.    1185.  p.  HI:  do* 
Ion  of  fishermen,  •»••'•*¥*#>»  r-i-  •^r«|i«A-»,  l.c  Bni,  ///'.  sis.    Umlov 
Of  Atblclci. 

S  «t«»i  mmr  olb.tr>  nc«  IlknrUa  racititrad. 
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SOLON1SM    IN   OUR  ERA. 

THE  WORLD  UNDER  ITS  INFLUENCE, 

Baurrcii  from  A.D.  1  to  363 — Tin?  Burial  Attachment — Kranoe  at 
Jerusalem — The  Kunoe— Legalized  Bom  over  Each  Union — 
Peremptory  Provision  of  Law  — Was  Dictator  and  Lord— 
Misunderstanding  regarding  Hitu — Plan  of  Salvation— Early 
Mutilation  and  Covertng  of  Facu — When  they  firat  began  to 
Display  8rcret  Principles  before  the  World— Always  bad 
Common  Table — Macedonia  Alive  with  them— Deacons— 
Originally  ouly  Table  Waiters— Unions  of  Deacons  or  Table 
If  altera — Secret  Common  Ksiing  House* — Worked  in  the 
PryUDPum — Lyd-.a  of  TbyeWiraaa  officer  in  Dyers'  Guild — 
How  and  where  Converted — Gravestone  of  Meoippua  found 
— Therapeuue  were  Regular  Business  Guilds — Many  in  the 
.•■•a  of  the  Seven  Churches — Proof  in  their  own  Chisel- 
ing*— Krano*  and  Thiosoe  alike— Unions  of  the  llcuern — 
idins  Drove  them  from  Rome — Union  of  Gold-beaters — 
Bakers  of  Philade'.ptr.a — Fishers— Labor  Unions  Worshiped 
Imaginary  Saviour—Ground  All  Mellow  for  One  when  He 
Came— List  of  varioua  Messiahs— Karl  Marx  Bight  in  Treat- 
ing Religion  as  a  Consequent  and  uot  as  a  Cause — Shipping 
Business  of  the  Unions—  Intended  by  Taint  of  Labor— Ox- 
drivere'  Union — Lis  ule—Cottou  and  Linen  Indus- 

try—Phrygian  Bsg-Carrieni — Gelled  themselves  Holy  Union 
of  Bag-camers— Sacred  Union  of  CottonSpinners — Of  Wool 
Worker*— Of  Crimson  Dye  Makers— All  in  the  Cities  of  the 
Seven  Churches — Object,   To  belter  lb  I  rtanees — 

Consecration* — Building  Trades—  Valuable  Find  of  a  Sepul- 
chre with  Glyphica  of  •  Masons'  Brotherhood  Converted  to 
Christianity,  but  Concealing- the  Fact  for  Fear  of  the  Roman 
Law— Tsmr,  of  Paul— Celebrated  C.I.G.  3867  t-  Dr.  Oehler'e 
Contribution— Splendid  Find  of  the  Shoemakers  of  Shoe- 
makers' Street— Their  Colony,  a  Church  of  the  Temple  of 
Cybele  oo  the  Acropolis  of  Kelainsn—  Dr.  Ramsay's  explora- 
tion*— MerbteWorkersof  Apameia—  Christianised  Union* of 
Flavtapobs  in  CSlicia—  No  Eleemosynary  Charity  Existed — 
AH  under  the  Veil  ol   Initiation  Furnished  with   work— Be- 
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ginning  of  Persecution!  with  Crippling  Laws  Against  These 
— Stretch  of  the  Solonio  Union*  to  Britain— Havoc  of  the 
Council  of  Laodices — Canon  Preserved  that  Suppressed  tha 
Work  of  Solon— Quotation— The  Singing  and  Enjoyment  Be- 
oeive  their  Death  Stroke — All  Elemeou  of  Socialism  Ex- 
punged by  Prolan-* — Monastic  Orders  and  Tyranny  of  Pre- 
late Powir  SiijH-rvcrM>d — Ghastly  Consequence  in  Feudal 
8y*tcm— The  World  fell  into  a  Millennial  Swoon. 

Is  our  last  chapter  we  gave  a  review  of  the  economic 
associations  under  which  the  useful  factor  of  the  human 
race  used  to  produce  inscriptions,  showing  that  they  were 
organized  from  13.  C.  600,  down  to  the  beginning  of  our 
era  and  that  this  organization  had  existed  in  all  proba- 
bility from  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  Solon,  although 
the  Solonic  law  which  made  it  free  under  a  jus  coeundi, 
is  the  first  source  of  our  information. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  its  existence  and  power  to 
a  considerably  later  date.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this 
|Kiriori  it"  influence  was  enormously  fait,  csrpecially  for 
the  first  two  hundred  years.  An  in  tho  first  long  period 
of  700  years,  covered  by  our  last  chapter,  so  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period  covered  by  this,  reaching  to  363,  the  date 
of  the  suppression  by  the  Council  of  Laodices,  of  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code  on  which  the  Sol- 
onic dispensation  rested,  the  organizations  were  rather 
economic  than  religious.  All  traces,  whether  by  inscrip- 
tions!, or  other  literary  record,  point  to  this.  As  Momm- 
sen  says,1  thoy  used  the  guiso  of  religion  to  secure  to 
themselves  tho  right  of  continuing  their  associations 
which,  st  about  the  time  covered  by  this  author,  were 
seriously  threatened;  for  the  Senate  was  moved  to  break 
them  up.  This  guise  of  religion  answered  as  a  cloak. 
Their  real  object  was  always  the  economic  one,  because 
they  could  bettor  succeed  in  their  terrible  struggle  for 
existence  by  being  organized  together  as  a  mutual  fra- 
ternity. 

We  shall  begin  at  the  year  33  or  34,  with  the  great 
society  at  Jerusalem  having  a  membership  of  3,000  which 
Dr.  Oehler  characterizes  as  a  species  of  thiasus,  or  per- 
haps an  eranoe  having  the  burial  attachment  like  a  large 

IMoowiMU.  Dt  C*Vtf4nt  IhialtaU  Amokw,  f.  « j  "lp«»mmnnlMa 
nUfio  HUtoa  (foment  at  Jut  co*undl  MUm." 
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number  be  bait  i ununited  us  from  kale.  Minor,  and  lie 
tbe  Roman  collegium  fuueraticium,1  the  same  with  a 
burial  attachment  logaliziug  the  whole  business  of  the 
union.  The  society  of  Jerusalem  desorveB  to  be  described 
from  on  economic  point  of  view.  This  is  an  honor  it 
never  bad.  Wo  pass  over  the  sacred  story  and  look  at 
it  in  a  plain  practical  war. 

The  fact  is,  that  soon  after  tho  crucifixion — a  hideous 
and  cruel  transaction,  altogether  useless  and  unreason- 
able—*  reaction  of  the  poorer  common  people  set  in. 
There  was  already  a  secret  society  of  which  Jesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  elected  the  kiirios,  dictator,  quin- 
quinnalis  or  president.  That  it  was  an  economio  Bociety 
like  thousands  of  others  existing  at  that  moment  all 
over  the  pro-consular  regions  of  the  then  vast  empire, 
following  the  requirements  of  the  Solonio  law,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  entertained  by  the  true  student  of  these 
now  historical  fact*. 

This  society  had  resolved  to  bring  out  into  the  open 
World  tho  principles  upon  which  it  was  secretly  founded, 
leading  to  tbe  salvation  of  the  people  from  the  brutal 
cruelties  of  the  dominant  power  of  money,  greed  and 
royalty. 

We  find  few  if  any  inscriptions  of  this  scene;  what 
makes  it  historically  known  to  us  is  the  report  of  Luke, 
in  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  detailed  account  To  the 
increasing  mass  of  atheists  and  unbelievers  who,  because 
this  original  and  rough  plan  of  salvation  foiled,  now  de- 
ride the  whole  transaction  as  a  fiction,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  to  all  outside  appearances,  apart  from  the  re- 
ligious gloze  which  is  largely  a  subterfuge  of  priestcraft, 
as  good  and  as  reliable  history  aa  that  of  Thucydides, 
Polybius  or  Livy.  At  any  rate  it  is  ancient,  disinterested 
and  straightforward;  and  for  this  alone,  deserves  to  be 
studied  with  sober  judgment  and  scrutinized  under  the 
searching  lens  of  comparative  evidence ;  since  the  more 
it  is  subjected  to  this,  the  more  it  will  bo  found  to  com* 

»0*Mtr,  MSS.  to  tt«  owttor,  •jwtlltifr  of  lb*  c»i»  of  U>«  aodatr  In   r» 

■wl  to  pmsrvaUun  of  icr».c».  ■»/»:  "Wlr  fiotlaa  tber  Ver»cbl»JeiiheIUD  1» 
iVr  Art  «!..!  W*l*r  win  dl«  vinr,*\tun\  Vrrvina  dim*  Korg*  b»lb*tly«a,  rat, 
■Altai.  VUr  -i'i  H ■in.itilim  CWbpia  /\tMiroixfU>.  1.  dumb  JBcfaMDOM  *«•  Omtxa 
•mlb.:  ....  Wlr  Mbrn  *acb  ln<Wl  eraton IbrtMouifrluolDj* die Soff* ft*  ill* 
»Mtntm*  Ihrw  TTKiortwiuai  Oaaom-u :  Atla  A/ott.,  V..  6.  K**rr*mt  U 
•i  wi.i)ii  »n*t«*«  •«•».  ul  «.rtp«M   »»«—    Ot  »,  Ml 
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port  and  harmonize  with  the  enormous  mass  of  hitherto 
unseen,  but  irrefutable  eridence  of  their  own  ahiselings 
upon  the  atones,  all  over  the  world,  at  that  auspicious 
moment. 

Tito  historian  who  recorded  this  important  and  moat 
interesting  narrative  is  supposed  to  have  been  Luke, 
man  of  culture,  speaking  Greek  aa  well  aa  Hebrew,  and 
•  member  of  one  of  these  organizations.  He  wan  un- 
doubtedly a  kurios  or  presiding  officer  of  much  dignity 
for  ho  i*  spoken  of  by  other  writers  as  having  written 
homilies;  besides  he  afterwards  accompanied  Paul  inhia 
peregrinations  among  distant  people  agitating  and  build- 
ing up  tho  principle*,  and  there  are  found  several  im- 
portant inscriptions  touching  his  life. 

This  narrativo  ia  too  little  understood  and  valued. 
Ministers  of  religion  override  thia  important  episode 
in  our  religious  history.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
hitherto  alumbering  thiasos  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  name 
Paul  aud  Barnabas  afterwards  in  time  of  famine,  so 
generously  and  so  bravely  tr»us|>ortcd  provisions  and 
money  to,  from  far  off  Asian  union*  of  tho  name  wide- 
spread brothorhoods,  was  enormously  revived  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  master.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost'  all 
the  members  including  the  Twelve4  who  had  been  selec- 
ted as  the  special  promulgators,  were  gathered  in  their 
•house."  Tho  boldness  of  the  disciples  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  this  outrage  of  martyrdom;  besides  thia, 
largo  numbers  of  people  had  been  000  verted  to  their  plan 
of  Salvation. 

Any  person  who  wishes  may  read  what  this  plan  was, 
although  the  necessary  secrecy  aa  to  the  doings  of  the 
initiates  rendered  it  wise  for  the  historian  to  cover  hie 
words  with  a  religious  tinge,  because  the  law  of  Home, 
known  as  tho  lex  Lioinia,  required  it    One  must  read 

t  Dr.  rwhler  UUalu  II  the  aeme  aa  any  ether  thlaeoa  with  funeral  ailaeli- 
Sitrat,    *nd  rxfara  to  Acta,  V.(  ',  'J  and  10 

« "i—l.. .  ■"  There  can  bo  no  longer  any  qneailon  ee  to  whether  to* 
onlobt  of  about  UiU  period  were  la  to*  habit  of  eendlue  out  «ueh  delecatea. 
1ui1oihiu.1i  nil i  of  and  anicrlor  to,  the  celebrated  one  «t  Jeraaelom.  We  hare 
•x-rarej  at  range  Inarrlpllona  an  which  ar«  msteteradone  point  or  another, 
of  tbe  l*b....  folliu,  i*iMt/..,.Ar»rt..  No.  3061  •liow»  *  <<<««»c  it  Cbelco- 
dony.  (Xj.k,.o-.|.  It  la  an  inscription  rcf.-rnnn  to  a  aeire*  !«i«om*V" ;  The 
raaxliuj  ratal  to  the  priesthood  of  thu  "i... !••*  .i.^."  It  appear*  to  or  of 
I  the  firwt  oent nry.  No  one  <an.  aa  yi.t  decipher  eufbcu-ntlT  to  know 
the  particular-.  The  J^S"«  «r«  incuUonoa  in  quite  a  number  of  other  lav 
ecrtptioua  of  purelr  i«ean  eurruundinira,  aud  It  la  now  veil  known  that 
maar  luclallea  had  "their  feayye>**Tet,  or  erangellet,  Ion,  before  Ctirlit.  aa 
a  Hgalar  offlcaa. 
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between  ib<;  linoa  With  this  caution  one see*  that  li 
was  a  common  table  at  which  all  the  initiated  BMmlttn 
sat.  Tho  St.  James  translation  commits  a  sad  error, 
whether  intent.in:: ul  ot  not  U  would  be  difficult  to  auy,  in 
making  a  vagary  of  »  straightforward  clftuso  of  the  f£ttl 
verse  of  tho  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  in  saving  that 
those  who  joined  "void  their  possesions  and  goods  and 
parted  them  to  all  men."*  The  original  of  Luke  did  not 
say  this  at  all ;  it  said  they  distributed  the  good  things 
among  all — the  3,000  members  ho  is  speaking  of,  being 
moat  unequivocally  understood.  This  English  trans- 
lation is  so  misleading  as  to  spoil  the  reader's  compre- 
hension. He  would  glean,  by  the  insidiously  interpolated 
italicized  all,  that  the  historian  intended  to  say  the  great 
world  at  large  I  Nothing  could  be  more  stupidly,  we 
fear  to  say  dishonestly  false.  The  goods  brought  into 
the  union  were  carefully  distributed  among  the  thous- 
and a  who  formed  the  membership;  and  we  shall  take  the 
Greek  Bible  at  its  word. 

Such  a  prodigious  thiasoa  hus  proved  to  have  an  eco- 
nomical object  at  base,  must,  follov  ing  the  natural  course 
of  things,  be  supplied  with  a  board  of  direction  consist- 
ing of  eminent  business  m.n. 

The  fact  is,  thny  soon  got  into  trouble.  They  had  for 
tho  first  time  in  the  wholo  career  of  the  Solonic  dispensa- 
tion, burst  their  bunds  of  secrecy,  so  far  as  their  advo- 
cacy of  salvation  went,  and  begun  to  parade  their  princi- 
ples to  the  open  world.  Here,  then,  was  a  new  function 
bursting  upon  tho  skeptical,  requiring  all  their  talent, 
and  in  another  sphere.  It  became  necessary,  therefore 
to  have  a  group  of  business  men.  Another  trouble  they 
encountered  was  the  complaint  that  some  female  room- 


'**.  n..  40.  <1.  43.  «3.  44.    In  tho   Phrygian 
of  initiation  of  Tnarahoni  Into  n  «Kaarof  or  a  xoiror 


InaurlpUona   Iho    mod* 
hy  b*|ili»in.     Thaaama 


wm  pnx*Ica4  here.  In  varao  40  tho  nmnltuiM  wr«  tiborwl  4o  aara  tbem- 
aalaaa  from  lb*  bail.  Um  diahonetl.  tho  crooka,  "?«•"■<  t»<  »ro»ii<."  (eaan. 
Won  Ilial  waa  rronk«d.  for  thny  ware  In  (nut  dun^-pr.  Ona  ol  Iholr  numbar 
ba4  b*aa  cruclAM  by  thorn,  and  th«r*  waa  great  f *ar ;  to  vara©  49  aaaoraa 
■a:  "a,Ey«r4ro  4<  raT^  J»vx»  «>60i>f"  Aa  to  the  Initiation  It  U  ihown  by 
Tara«i  41  :  "t>*  *■»-  *\ir  ac^t.wt  avo4«{*M",Oi  TAr  Aayor  auTou  •3««r.#<Vi794»l" 
«.  r.  a.  Tit*  *4th  Tar»»  plainly  ahowa  tbw  In  point  nf  mmmoB  tabl*  and 
community  KOoda.  tba  locltty  m  are  hero  dtacrlbing  |>aturn«l  axullyaflac 
tfcoaa  of  IV.rkaan.  hi-lujf  t  fommon  tabln  and  ruuimnnal  rod*:  'TUr»«t  4a 
a«  »i*««v^»-«t  ftffo*'  «*•  »a  a*W*  «a>  i   gatvvj  "  ■   ,.  A,    Tha  unlON 

la  PfcrygU  and  GrMk-tpaaklng  t'viout  of  tbe  world.  oaUad  diaaroi,  w»__ 
tly  trad*  unlonp ;  inu  ona  at  Ji.ruuiam  aaama  to  bava  b*-n  ooa  nf  tba 
i  Known  In  oar  time*  ae  mliM.  or  onSoni  of  mlscd  tradaa. 

'  H..  45,  '  Ka*  »a  rrq*ia*a  «cu  racuaap{fic  ivivpocriov.  «*.  lupipiiov  avi.  •««.. 

.,**•.  it  m  >«•••  •!*»."  Thla  tnaana  plainly  mat  tha  organization  rwralnag 
lha  (oe4  tktnc*.  dmdad  inmn  among  tba  mtmbenbip  according  to  aaob 
ooa  •  wanla. 
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hers  from  Asia  Minor  were  being  alighted  Of  crowded 
aside  by  the  others  and  thero  arose  a  griorr.- 

They  must  accordingly,  appoint  several  strictly  busj- 
neas  men  who  were  members,  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  was  Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  being  so  well  informed  about  this  episode  of 
the  life  of  the  thiaaos  at  Jerusalem-  Stephen,  a  name 
signifying  in  good  Greek,  a  crown,  or  a  person  crowned, 
may  not  at  his  nomination  hare  careered  under  this  title; 
for  after  the  awful  tragedy  which  terminated  his  life  they 
honored  him  among  their  immortals  with  a  crown  of 

J  lory  bought  by  faithful  martyrdom.  Stephen  was  an 
f  ian  Greek,  with  a  business  capacity  which,  with  his 
aids,  every  one  of  whom  is  named  in  the  history  of  Luke, 
soon  rectified  the  difficulty,  regulating  the  distribution 
of  food  at  the  common  table.  This  success  brought 
upon  him  and  the  society,  the  ire  and  vengeance  of  the 
great  speculating  provision  ring  of  Jerusalem.  These 
organized  profit  mongers  could  not  make  money  by  charg- 
ing consumers  high  prices  for  goods  they  had  gotten  at 
a  low  rat*.  Just  as  a  similar  set  of  speculators  recently 
attacked  the  "w<il»r  organization  at  Rochdale  in  Eng- 
land and  still  undermine  and  freeze  out  co-operative  pro- 
vision stores  everywhere,  so  did  the  speculating  ring- 
leaders of  Jerusalem,  burning  with  jealousy,  energetic 
in  their  vengeance,  desperate  and  obstinate  in  their  greed, 
rave  and  bluster  and  bear  down  against  the  successful 
meats  whip  of  Stephen  and  his  business-like  committee. 
This  committee  with  ready  money  flowing  into  a  common 
fund  could  buy  at  wholesale  from  producers  outside  of 
Jerusalem  all  the  provisions  for  their  3,000  members, 
have  it  conveyed  directly  to  thsir  co-operative  kitchen 
without  sven  halting  at  the  shambles  of  the  specula- 
tor. Without  doubt  this  is  what  caused  the  rebellion 
against  Stephen,  and  compassed  hie  destruction.  Only 
a  short  time  before,  the  Founder  of  this  same  society, 
punished  the  iniquity  of  those  money-grabbing  specu- 
lators who  had  the  effrontery  to  monopolize  the  sacred 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  When  thinkers  grow  in  judg- 
ement and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  socJaKsm  and  the  labor 
tern,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  celebrated  attack 
I  the  speculators  in  coins  and  doublets  of  value*  of 
commodities  and  niciesariea  of  life  whom 
strange  man  drove  from  their  immoral  traffic  cm 
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engaged  in  the  economic  tank  of  a  true  political  econo- 
mist; and  we  can  find  nothing  in.  the  annals  of  that  per- 
sonage, or  bis  plans  and  organization,  disproving  that  he 
*h  engaged  in  a  work  of  instituting  an  improved  scheme 
of  political  economy  and  plan  of  salvation  for  which  ha 
suffered  M  Stephen  suffered,  and  through  whose  suffer- 
ing tin:  deep  foundations  of  socialism  were  laid. 

The  foregoing  is  here  intended  merely  as  one  example 
in  thousands  of  associations  which  existed  at  that  moment 
all  over  Rome  and  her  pro-consular  dependencies,  Juihca 
included. 

In  that  very  hour  we  find  by  their  inacription«,  many 
others.  In  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  there  was  a  union  of  agri- 
cultural laborers.1  Recorded  in  the  great  body  of  Greek 
inscriptions  there  are  multitudes  of  tablets  showing  that 
societies  with  a  similar  object  existed  in  great  numbera' 
There  is  coming  to  light  fresh  evidence  that  Macedonia 
was  thoroughly  supplied  with  these  societies  at  the  time 
Paul  was  busy  at  Phillippi  doing  his  celebrated  evan- 
gelical work.* 

Numberless  curiosities  of  about  these  times  are  un- 
earthed, among  which  are  unions  of  the  deacons."  As 
we  understand  tliis  word  it  is  very  misleading,  for  deacon 
or  diaconus  was  the  Greek  word  for  waiter.  And  the 
original  deacons  at  the  prytanean  common  table  of  the 
official  state  were  not  only  waiters  but  also  menials  and 
their  work  as  waiters  was  a  trade  in  furtherance  of  which 
they  were  organized. 

The  unions  of  purple  dyers  of  the  time  ot  {he  Advent 
were  numerous.  As  many  as  seventy-five  slabs  are  al- 
ready preserved  in  the  various  museums  and  private 
collections.  At  Hierapolis,  Thyateira,  EphesuR,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Seven  Churches  they  were  especially  abun- 
dant and  thrifty.     Lydia  and  Menippus,  Christian  ehar- 

'La>  Baa.  HI..  Tltl.  TtHl:     Rent*  fii-  t«"  «^d»  wioikW  Kparav. 

•  CIC^W  "'I<pa  ovroho*  it  N<M*o  «<•'(  [ivina  '  II  ■**•  fur  a  Untn  en[w 
»»»•*  **•*'  ">•  Boiuau  conuuaala  bad  deitruyfl  ill  lue  organization*;  bat  lata 
(,  a  tulatali<*      No  33TB  <'Ui..  ta  ao  epitaph  to  a  member  of  an  ennoa. 

l|(*UJT  and  Daiimat.  iliuum  Ard&l..  p.  SO.  Do.  IB-  'Raaa^i  +*j 
0tyiwrm  M«>iaypot  ,o»c  «rfl(W.Ull." 

WOahlaf.  MS..  Do.  VI.  p.  »:  "Hler  anauar.bliMaan  l«t  «nb!  aur.b  daa 
aauir  w  ».««►»»  10  Xmbrakla.    CIGr..  1K».  ' 

11  See  UddeU,  PvL .  Id  t.  ±u**ann  "A  aarranU  a  waiUnf-inin  or  woman. 
.  from  J<«  v»rt*.  on*  who  la  dutlT  from  innnlng  rt.,  «vaov4w."  Tboa 
•or  £hareh  daarona  vara  ort)|lnall>.  an-!  «vao  at  tba  tiro*  of  ran)  and  J*ataf. 
■aetata:  and  LDdar.  Dam*.  ZanW.  abo*a  thai  aoma  lnaerlptlona  maotlas 
tha»i  aa  lowly,  bard  worklaq  Ubla  walura  and  menial*  trailed  In  tn«  dual 
kgr  tie  taint  of  toO.    Tbta  originated  otu  deerone. 
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altera,  of  whom  we  reserve  more  elaborate  montion  in  & 
future  chapter,  were  members  and  influential  busioc 
agont*  of  the  purple  dyers'  trade  organization  of  Thya- 
tcira,  one  of  tie  citiea  of  the  Seven  Churches." 

During  the  early  Christian  period,  even  before  the 
crucifixion,  thoDionyaanTherapeutsB  are  known  by  I " 
mysterious  and  silent  chiaelinga,  to  have  been  numerous. 
Recent  examinations  of  the  inscriptions  have  revealed 
that  they  were  unions  of  working  people  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  each  other  in  obtaining  food.  The 
story  that  they  wore  confined  to  the  island  of  Mceroce 
near  Alexandria  and  that  they  were  there  only  as  phil- 
osophical cranks,  with  a  sole  purpose  of  mumbling  re- 
ligious rituals  and  feeding  with  vegetarian  abstemious- 
new,  excluding  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  is  provod  to 
bo  false.  They  existed  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  ii 
Jerusalem  where  they  were  hand  in  hand  with  * 
Essen  os,  and  were  also  mysteriously  numerous  in  I 
parts  of  Asia  Minor." 

The  het&ra  '*  was  a  species  of  trade  union  of  those 
times  that  was  made  celebrated  by  Pliny  the  younger 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  hard -pressed  workers  in  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor  whoro  he  was  governor,  tried 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  emperor  to  organize  one. 
This  permission  was  refused.  The  society  of  hetaara 
of  those  times  has  been  much  defamed.  In  Pliny's  cam 
it  is  a  trade  union.  As  governor,  ho  had  to  persecute 
them  because  thoy  had  turned  Christian.  So  every- 
where wo  find  it  always  to  be  an  organization  of  mechan- 
ics.    Although  Oebler  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  thiasc 

u  AnaplK*r*ph  ilUoovitrad  at  Mount  Atho*  an<t  pabUebed.  Ducbr«a«-E 
Mtmttrt  otr  ihm  JfurK*  an  Mount  Atom.  p.  M.  no.  83.  ikon  tout  Ihe  #vi 
r*tr  soo+vpodatwi'  In  Tbcveajonira  lioiiurad  Manlppoe,  ■  porple  dyer  I 
Tbjrnlalra,  villi  a  ronmimeni  «  bli  Rrevt.  Honippoa.  an  early  Chmtlaa,  la 
apokca  or  in  ih«  A]-.-  ripbal  writing*;  Lj.lU  waa  an  agant  for  th«  aalo  «f 
■tilth  mann!aiUur»1  it  toe  guild  or  aaptvcjla+o.  of  Tlnatolre,  tho  earn*  who 
waa  Hnnrad  or  PanL 

iiOahlar.  MSS..  no.  W.  U  p.  »:  •  Die  Oabrtnehllchan  naseloanutg  «w: 
Oi  vtal  rat-  Siovvaoi/  rr^ttTai.  In  dor  Kaianrx«it  «ird  der  Kalacr  all  £io*vo*<r 
hinxngerngt  wle  in  In».-hnft«n  tod  Kjrpr<«  die  -EgjpUaehon  Kaslga  nabaa 
^.o>v(7oc  a-onanot  wrrden. 

>•  Very  Hills  dltterance  aimed  butwmt  ih»-  Therapeuia  and  lha  Ha*- 
ctji  Tho  **^o»«v*n*  of  jCloxandria  had  HI*,  wbila  thoee  of  Ana  Minor 
bad  Cybclo  for  llinr  motbtf  piotonrcli;  but  tbx  two  vera  about  CO*  aAd 
Ilia  aama.  N«n  du  urnl  X'rapu  -  Kuitul  la  ICUi*  AtUn,  Wu-sr  "— -— r* 
ZtUtdmfi.  i*|..  ism  p.  '.  SM:  La'ar^e  Uuletrt  du  Ouiu  ia  Dmniiti.  o«b- 
Itr  aaTt.  "Jm  Diantta  dicier  Gutihoit  atchen  aucb  die  d^aavrtrai  'in'f  ataV 
antcnei."  Tbarapautai  l«!t  thair  inacripuona  at  Cortyra  and  Thebae.  CIO- 
MAi     AlaolnAUieoa;  A*a.fcj»v  *••*•»•••,    JfllaV..  iyO,  IS*,  p.  *7». 
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,  the  key-word  of  tho  various  trade  and  labor  unions 
of  those  time*  yet  w«  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
term  hcUcra  was  OM  which  as  nearly  voiced  the  popu- 
lar idcA  a*  any  other."  As  eminent  an  authority  m 
Dion  Cassius  characterized  the  eranos  and  the  heticra 
as  being  alike."  It  is  not  until  recently  that  scholars 
haTe  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  this  and  it  is  fresh 
proof  that  Oehler  in  right  when  he  regards  all  the  prin- 
cipal onions  as  one  under  the  Solonio  system. 

In  the  building  truths  of  Pergamus  the  hefcerse  wero 
organized  into  trades  of  masons  with  architects  mid 
bricklayers  and  they  had  a  full  set  of  officers  and  men. 
phis  in  also  found  in  some  manner  to  have  had  un- 
ions of  the  bnilding  trades  in  a  flourishing  condition." 
The  towns  of  Attica  and  Macedonia,  such  as  Megara 
contained  unions  of  the  hettene.  A  stone  found  hero 
indicates  a  union  of  people  who  had  regular  monthly 
meetings  at  which  they  enjoyed  a  sort  of  banquet  in 
common."  The  beto-no  wore  working  peoplo  organized 
into  various  trades  and  professions.  Sometimes  we  find 
them  as  coral  workers.  This  was  their  trade  in  Lydia 
and  Thyateira,  where  just  tit  the  dawn  of  our  era  they 
were  making  little  gods,  goddesses  and  other  images 
of  coral,  which  bad  a  ready  sale  among  the  pagans  as 
ornaments  for  their  apart  mi nots,  tsmplss,  lararia  and 
other  select  places;  so  much  so  that  later,  when  Chris- 
tianity planted  into  and  captured  them  and  protested 
against  image  worship,  it  caused  the  war  of  the  icono- 
clasts The  workers  could  not  afford  to  lose  their  busi- 
ness and  be  turned  into  the  highways  to  starve  and  they 
rebelled."  The  new  Testament  story  of  Paul  and  Deme- 
trius comes  in  here  for  a  solution. 

But  the  hetserse  as  organized  unions  are  celebrated 

"See  t^fra.  aade*  in  «     Ptmy.  Uatrt,  pnimlnc  lo  parn  where  a  coDvino 
lac  proof  ii  ci>«n,  loc Iodine  (be    letura  of  Plinj  10  Trajan  and  alio  the 


"Dies  Caaeiaa,  xuviii.,  lit,  uyi:  "  T*  ireiaua  •»AXi}yiA  rtntmf*mt 
m*4mm."     5U«(By.  -T>»V».  da  Xsvtyn   tUnuiXM%  K~kU    II..  p.  890.  iq.  con- 

tr»»  it.   Oefeler.  at  we  have  thown  »pr«.  p.  2M.  bom  46.  hat  told  t»  thi» 

"CIC.  S64&.  SMI)-.  Frtakel,  /awan/Un  wae  fknnm.  n. ,  833.  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  of  conree  ibey  were  there  at  the  time  of  CiriiL 

"In  Abrdct  <»ae  found  to  inacription  allowing  a  4,uor<«rw.  and  hit 
•eyrwuem.  Le  Baa.  III.,  1TO.  Ataeo,  Sin*.  IV„  ISM.  p.  S*7.  A  greveileoe 
marked    *A^VT*.,«ro<  *ApMrf*,r«*at'  4b*mi«,*,." 

"CIA.  II..  1180  WdJheltti.  ^roA.  JWjr.  JfUIi.  w  (Mrrmck.  rvii.,  1«X,  p. 
•i  Zaebenn.  p.  38.  These  were  the  'KtoeWrei,  which  we  conjecture  to  be 
Ike  iinaje  miiiri  allioujh  there  la  another  and  meanincleea  interpretation. 
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in  the  histories  of  the  great  authors.  Joseph  as  refer* 
to  them  in  his  much  studied  passages,  and  Dion  Csas- 
iua  says  Claudius  drove  them  out  of  Home."  Thus  un- 
der this  name  they  were  numerous,  and  flourished  i 
trade  unions  during  the  tim  e  of  Christ  and  we  now  knot 
they  assisted  in  the  evangelizing  journeys  of  Paul,  all 
over  Asia  Minor.  We  have  two  inscriptions  under  the 
name  hetrera:  one  a  union  at  Palmyra,  of  the  trade  < 
gold  and  silver  workers ;  the  other  from  Smyrna. "  Th« 
was  a  union  of  tailors,"*  several  of  the  shoemakers  anc 
of  the  bakers  at  Philadelphia  and  Thvateira,  and  the 
discovery  of  monumental  evidence  of  the  bakers'  striko 
at  Magnesia  of  which,  so  much  as  we  know,  we  have 
already  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  happened  at  or 
near  the  time  of  Christ.*'  Others  made  coral  shrines.*4 
In  these  Asiatic  cities,  celebrated  as  being  the  rrndlr 
of  the  seven  churches,  teeming  with  organized  indun- 
tries  of  various  trades,  we  find  many  highly  interesting 
things.  Numerous  unions  of  fishermen  are  found  in 
their  inscriptions.  Even  the  methods  of  taking  mem- 
bers' dues  and  fees  are  shown.**  A  very  Billingsgate  is 
unearthed  at  Ephesus,  another  of  the  seven  cities.  The 
business  of  the  fishery,  which  in  this  populous  country 
was  great,  was  conducted  by  unions  of  the  fishing  trade, 
and  scenes  such  as  are  common  near  Blackfriers  bridge 
WON  constantly  going  on  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna  and  An- 
tioch.  At  Cy zicuh  there  was  found  an  inscription  show- 
ing a  thiasos  of  fishermen  who  held  a  consecration  to 
Poseidon  and  Aphrodite.   In  Pessinus  a  thiasos  of  fiaher- 

•ejoeephne.  JtnlquiHm,  vli.,  z:     "'Hrer  I'  ««  tw   rmj+Utrr  oft    Aawiae 
K*r*Af*W*r. iw    U    A*»o#*etJ»-Tw»    iareatf    *h>te«    ihim    •'_   ■•.#4»m 


r*C<rxiAi«*  ••*  ?pie«e>»OLM    Again  Dion  Cettlu*  apeak*  of  them:   LX..  a  6: 

a  I     »•     'Iovo*.>i<— «i'«    !{•}*««    i*ii\     ry     it     li\    wo-fuy    rivy  fi*y    )pM,i4r*«« 
cw#«    Hi     avi*flfiOk{t*6i..     TAt    r«    •  r*t(>i.a(     invaiiM.j<t     vee     row     !*•£«* 

t*aAw«."    Thii  wis  in  ibe  time  of  Claudiua  who  Attacked  the  s&Iods. 

■I  CIC,  31M  Smyrna.  "XvvvATAeie  rar  mpyvpo*OT~r  cat  xpveojr&ar.'* 
L*  lis*.  Ill  .  M£  Palmyra,  "wmiXtiarmv  xpvooitiMv  xai  «pvv(M.rigt." 
la  Fetinihu*.  Mother;   "aleMuaaet  iprvr*"Xnp  "    ana*,  of  D».  Kaliokea. 

"'EraiaiA.  _  Tb}AteIr*  ;,.e««»-»M«>*«.  CIC  .  8480.  Too  ono  foood  at  Phila- 
delphia ia  "'01  ri)i»  vivrugv  t#,|-»-ii»»  «p?a<du€M>(,  Atfaan..  JftBa..  XI.,  1100,  p. 
■C  la  rhilj.-irlnbia  alao  «ji  a  ara.^aof  ehocmakera:  *Ufl*  ♦  »*!  ai^eav- 
'i  ii.  L«  Baa.  Hi.,  0U;  and  many  other*. 

■  CIC.  »W6i'Er.w>la  Mii-.pTo.6ir.r.    Colon  of  Bakore.   See  napro,?.  Si, 

**  KoaaiAierAawrei.  There  waa  attch  a  scion  of  coral  worker*  found  in 
i  on  the  Slpbyloa,  re<lit<redl  Id  CIC,  WW.    There  baa  heea  I 


&sr:. 


lee  %>o  we  oipoyiva,  lecntvw*  ia  v-.v.,  «*ao.      tumim  u>»  uveas  i 
_   j  iBOS|  the  aevtnte  retarding  the  coral  worker*.    All  howerer,  tSTM 
thai  they  were  orfanited  nnioniate.     The  coral  they  erorked  area  Annan  mee 
tb*  beautiful  and  rare  blc<->d  red  oneliiy  and  rery  predona. 

WQeblef.  M  mil  HeU>»»ai»f».  p.  CT  "tee-tee  av.taa.1—.  gl ai, net l 
Dec  awm  der  Gmneeanirbifi  la  Hierapolla,  Lo  Blae.  Ill-  Til.  ertrd  weSkl 
rtebUt  ale  Efr.ne rimer  der  Beiomce  de.-  mitabeder  erkllrt." 
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men,  manufactured  fishermen's  Bets  And  baskets  and 
probably  all  articles  of  supply  for  that  trade." 

Independently  of  our  Christianity  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  synods.  A  eyuodos  in  those  days  was  a  brother- 
hood of  working  people  having  an  economical  object  of 
mutual  help  At  Alexandria  there  was  found  a  slab 
showing  a  synod  of  this  kind"  Organizations  of  flute 
players  are  found  everywhere,  not  only  in  Asia  but  in 
Bonn-;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  tbey  were 
larK'ly  employed  by  the  government."  But  these  will 
bo  treated  later. 

The  organizations  of  work  people  devoted  to  a  sav- 
iour were  innumerable.  They  abounded  at  Ephesus, 
Athens,  Smyrna.  I'hilippi,  Thessalonicaandnumlxil'  ms 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  where  industries  flourished.  Many 
times  they  choee  as  their  ideal  presiding  divinity  some 
r  another  of  the  mythical  creatures  supposed  to 
be  forever  on  guard  watching  the  interests  01  thoir  pe- 
culiar trade:  they  hadSabazios,  Dionysus,  Apollo,  Baal, 
Attys,  Serapia,  Saturn  representing  the  male;  and  Ar- 
temis, Cybele,  Bona-Dea,  Minerva,  Isis,  Nemesis,  and 
others  representing  the  female  principle;  and  they 
adopted  and  adored  one  or  another  of  them  as  their 
tutelary  saviour.  This  was  the  ancient  origin  of  sav- 
iours and  messinha  and  it  lasted  until  superseded  by 
the  Messiah  or  Saviour  of  our  era. 

We  have  shown  the  terrible  condition  in  which  the 
laboring  class  was  placed,  in  previous  chapters.  The 
worship  of  such  an  august  dignitary  as  they  believed 
their  chosen  god  or  goddess  to  be,  gave  great  comfort 
and  hope  to  their  primitive  minds.  There  was  some- 
times a  jealous  rivalry  among  the  living  dignitaries  of 
the  earth  to  be  held  in  this  esteem  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Nero  ia  said  to  have  had  the  arrogance  to  assume 
himself  a  divinity  and  at  Smyrna  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple erect  a  ahrine  to  him,  which  effrontery  was  treated 
with  abhorrence." 


•"0»bUr,  jr.Vt   to  ri*  mJiar,  >p«kli*  of  tbl*.  ujt-   E»  "m&t«o  bier 
a£4«f?*1  wordeo  'lie  «nci«ut4«  welcb*  mil  der  Pitcharcl  Oder  der  Abfato 
voa  PiirhfiM*  *u  Ihua  baflan.     Lb  Ephetoi  fiad«n  wir  o*  rri  to  rcA^mc 
"  HMfclV..  ldTrj.p.  187." 

»."«  alnunori    tnrytly."    A««In  it  A(b«>; 
JflttX..   IX.,  ISM.  p.  ft    Dr.  BJBM7.   (M. 

martoram    rlgtarbttn  uenm  g*olo 


I  .,*...  ia  tUy^*"uitnm.  HormM,   IV..  1*70.  p.  1S7. 
«*CIG.  **4':    •'S">*4oi<.  'To."«  »J»ou(Th»t«    cvyi 
rj  i.M  nolr;    lk«  bolr  »JT)Od.     JtWK.    IX.,  1SU.  p. 
mui  nuX    F**y9  .  point*  onl  dnrroa  of  iheai, 
•  Oram.  Xo.  1MB.  ■  JSumlttl  damas  Aiwa 


OoO«BUy«tenm  Hnmioorninp-S.  I".  f.  8. :  1i>:  g*< 


r  now  *ob*  Cbrutuo. 


tm  aois/nsa  zx  ocb  erjl 

W*  DMtttiAD  til*  ira-iva  lies*  of  the 
Ur*.  »/.iri-a/vo  ;;.  *.£.v»e  ti'r.ita  t^aose  'ior 
f rwjiMr.tij  told  b  see  aaa£p&au  of  s&e  ■■jrking  peo- 
p!»  Tr.*rn  •»*!&«  rtr7;c*ii  A tiTj."  TLi«wiu3i*ep»od* 
of  th*j  Tt,*amxc-.n  intercessor  seems  on  ft  dceer  suuliay 
to  be  the  iagubrvTO*  w»H  of  woe  eemrit.g  up  from  the 
tortured  classes  of  mar,  triad  who  were  Turcznixed  sad 
were  strwjrirling  in  the  vortex  of  the  compulsory  devo- 
tion. Karl  M*rr  may  be  right  in  treating  of  religion 
a*  a  '-sni M+.'i'i* rit  ana  not  a  cause. c  In  fact,  there  is 
ebrjndant  excuse  for  the  downtrodden,  delving  plod- 
der* who  h*r»  peopled  this  earth  raider  the  dreadful 
eircnmstance*  of  their  impoverishment  and  degrada- 
tion «rven  if  we  find  them  groping  in  quest  of  an  imag- 
ine/1 immortal  supposed  in  their  despair  to  be  powerful 
anon |fh  to  rescue  them.  Their  own  suffering  gare  birth 
to  a  thousand  saviours.  Prometheus  was  a  man-god 
and  saviour." 

Dionysus  was  one  of  their  most  powerful  saviours; 
and  we  mean  by  this  the  Dionysos  Keoe,  worshiped  bj 
the  entire  membership  of  the  vast  international  organ- 
isation of  artists  of  which  so  much  has  lately  come  to 
light  that  the  archaeologists  are  now  busy  with  the  study 
of  their  amazing  numbers  and  trade  organizations. 
This  was  the  Dionysus  Knthegemona,  or  "Forerunner." 
Wo  shall  devote  a  chapter  to  them  as  we  proceed.  This 
Di'iny  mum  wo  mean,  is  not  the  aristocrat  referred  to  by 
f  iicero,"  although  hiB  third  reference  seems  to  be  the 
Dionysus  who  was  tho  saviour  of  the  poor.    That  Cicero 

Sot  hold  correctly  of  the  legend  of  Dionysus  as  descen- 
t»\  from  the  Kabiri,  in  his  third  number,  we  have 
proof  in  tho  inscriptions  found  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 
II.  is  iiskIkhs  to  attempt  to  numerate  the  unions  repre- 

■■  Hinlf li    rhhlm  PirlUmnry.  arc.  Smyrna  :  "  Nero  appears  la  the  Inscription* 

■a  tfwtifft  fnii  ffl'imarrot  ir&pmmtiov    ytrovc." 

■"  Ihiane,  IhM*  MytMl,  p.  £21,  "lie  waa  one  of  tho  '  alein  onee'  who  rnaa 
In  life  aiialn.  mi  the  gntli  iif  Merrh,  or  the  Hllerie.  or  primitive  Enter."  Sao 


llriinawlrk'a    h'uyjilum  Helirf,  p.   IrHI;  HlffRlna,    AitaealypiiM,  p.  00. 
1'iiplr  iln  (•  iTAeliim  iipprliiiee." 


■w,  .hyu*  J*  Ja  /'MWipAiV  riu  Droit  dt  llegd,  p.  2;   "La,  religion  eat  le 


"rheniliera'  r.'n<-Y'/<i«r<lui,  Art.  PrrmrtArta :  "An  immortal  god  ;  e  friend 
•if  Mm  hiimeii  ra.-«  whn  il.-ra  not  ehrlnk  from  eaorlflclng  himaelf  for  their 
Mlnailnn  " 

■■  />.  AMreni  liimm,  HI..  SS:  II.,  St.  R,  B;  "nionjaoa  mnltoe  heberauat 
preniiiiit  Jure  et  I'ritaperlna  naiuui  ;  aecondom  Nilo  qui  Njeem  didtur  con. 
dhtWa* ;  lerlliiiu  l*ali|r\»  patre.  eumque  rvuem  Asia  pnefoiaae  dloont,  onl  Bay 
■Beta  aunt  limi It iii«  ;  ipiarium  Jure  et  I.una,  cnl  sacra  Orphioai  potantnr 
ftmni't.  ijnlniiuti  Ntan  nalam  et  Thyoae.  a  quo  Trleterldes  oonatltDta  pat- 
KBlur."  A«*Jn.  Apiilejue.  TH  0m..  p.  49:  "Xtrrptia  numlna  ereadaei  jiao- 
t-vihua,  (lr*K«r'h><r*la.  narban  atrepltn  i-rmhiHataroja  el  ty»jiieiiteUWa»  e* 
•aMUKmm."    Of.  rouoart.  AM.  SaL.  p.  86. 
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seating  all  <  busiuoiis,  who  hi  those  day*  wor- 

shiped an  imagined  saviour.  Their  important  history 
would  bo  lost  hud  they  not  boon  addicted  to  the  custom 
of  inscribing  their  doings  upon  blocks  of  atone.  Tho 
rocssiahs  and  pagan  saviour*  are  thousands  in  nurnl"  i 
At  Magnesia  and  a  number  of  the  Asiatic  town*  the  r» 
•  n  COrSl  workers  who  hud  unions.**     These  mav  have 

ban  aa  clement  of  rasiatanee  againrt  Ohrutiaoi^,  us 

vu  the  case  of  Demetrius  at  JsphesuK,  who  presided 
ovor  the  unions  of  blUMN  makers  manufacturing  triuk 
I  i  ch  thev  were  soiling  for  a  good  living  profit  to 
tho  people.  Luke  speaks  pj  them  sa  the  goldsmiths, 
at  th:  tin  i'  Paul  was  preaching  ut  Epheaua.  They  at- 
tacked  bin  violently,  because  tho  now  faith  repudiated 
all  manner  of  images.  The  coral  workers  also  made 
trinkc'.s  for  tho  shrines  of  tho  rich  who  worshiped  pagan 
god*.  Thoso  corals  wore  of  tho  beautiful  blood  red 
variety.  Tn  th  course  of  time  thia  Christian  interfer- 
ence with  tho  unions  who  produced  idols  called  forth 
such  a  powe.  fid  resistance  that  it  becamo  C  great  move- 
ment culminating  in  the  wars  of  tho  iconoclasts. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  tho  shipping  business 
as  conducted  by  the  unions  under  tho  Colonic  law. 
There  was  an  especial  clause  providing  for  the  laboring 
people  who  obtained  a  living  in  the  boating  commerce." 
We  find  as  a  consequence,  groat  numbers  of  unions 
not  only  in  Italy  where  they  carried  on  the  principal 
part  of  that  class  of  business,  but  also  in  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, tho  islands,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  seem  to  have 
all  been  directed  br  the  same  law. 

us  begin  with  the  poorest  laborers  of  all,  the 
longshoremen  who  contracted  to  load  and  unload  ves- 
sels. Upon  the  island  of  Chios  have  beon  found  relics 
of  their  organizations  as  well  as  in  many  other  plaoea 

Egypt  furnished  its  quota  of  seafaring  organizations 
Dr.  Oehlcr  in  his  manuscript  contributions  to  the  author 

I  .  ««.  IC^.A».o«*Mf«'.  m  organization  of  coral  »ork«ra  al  Ma«. 
■Mala.  Ak»  Is  Suijrna  Uiraa  ira-lcim-u  ihk  united  Into  union'.  AlolpbroD, 
I..  3»:   Marcher,  tfutotugrapk.,  Orac.,  p.  41.    whan  lb«y  arc  ■Idi.'uutrd  at 


•*/*#•'.  Of.  Int.  I..  41:  "T*  aofrcr  t*»»  mit"  •irtmv  »nvfpBfiw«W*w»1 
inMlllllin  lo  Uie  l~rwt,  le:  liic  Kaoirl  I01J  Polaatlin  dulnltiia  «ho 
^■imll^i  lh«  i*u\  J.oi'vaos ) ;  No.  AX  Id.  :  2«,.o£pa«ta0r«A  •  •»  .\»jj..wjidi 
•«  *rrr-^«r<yCT(i>»..«t  f*  aavr^r:"  aaun.  no.  7ft:  "iKatfirrfltw**  ffVfcTTpa*<v?a#ifr*« 
r*  ««w+r."  nV>«ral  olhrn  aie  qauUd.  Tn»ir  aarlour  waa  tlila  .i.^rvic*  no. 
3.  to  waoni  tb»y  daroUd  thnlr  rnnax-rattoiia.  It  waa  Jnat  about  Urn  tlm*  of. 
Canal  t  life  on  aartb.    Twwuy  or  Ihlrtj  arc  lonnd  at  Bliodea.    OU..3106,  *!!. 
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has  given  as  assurance  of  this,  and  he  likewise  reminds 
ns  of  thoee  at  Delos.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Delos  during  the  rage  of  the  Roman  conquests  was  the 
greatest  slave  mart  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  evidence  of  the  organizations  of  shipping,  boat- 
ing and  carrying  commerce  is  overwhelming.  No  on* 
has  with  greater  assiduity  than  Dr.  Oehler,  undertaken 
the  collection  of  these  inscriptions  letting  light  into  the 
true  inner  history  of  the  lowly  of  mankind. 

Wfl  now  come  to  an  enumeration  of  the  various  trades 
practiced  strictly  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon's  dis- 
pensation, such  as  these  frequently  found  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, including  oxdrivers  whom  even  Lueian  respect*" 

There  was  a  society  of  bag-carriers,  inscriptions  of  one 
of  which  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  found  at 
Cyzicua,  a  city  in  Phrygia, 

The  trades  in  cotton  and  linen  have,  in  the  same  man- 
ner transmitted  to  ua  some  history.  They  are  found  at 
Hierapolis,  Philadelphia,  Ephesue,  in  Corcycus,  and  va- 
rious places  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Phrygia;  and  the  towns 
among  whose  ruins  the  expeditious  are  digging  for 
them  are  Tralleis,  Anazarba,  Miletos,  Myra  and  Herac- 
Iiu,  besides  Philadelphia  and  the  other  BMve  celebrated 
places  already  mentioned.  Tim  Body  of  Grecian  In- 
scriptions contains  an  organization  of  cotton,  linen  and 
wool  workers  which  was  flourishing  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  at  Hierapolis,  and  another  at  Philadelphia,  both 
of  which  afterwards  became  celebrated  cities  of  the 
seven  churches."  Iu  fact  nearly  all  of  Phrygia  was  a  hot- 
bed of  organized  trades,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  Dio- 
cletian's sweeping  massacre  there.  Dr.  Oehler,  has  re- 
cently mentioned  an  interesting  find  at  Corcyra,  which 
shows  that  their  organizations  extended  far  ami  wide. 
In  Cilicia,  near  the  old  town  of  Corcycus,  an  inscription 
has  been  found,  showing  brotherhoods  of   merchant*. 


m  Refer  iu  Vol,  I.,  p.  2BS,  note  ST;   alio  imlci  ©I  thai  volume.  In  ' 
leery/   Akrd 

"f  irt*Tl  iHXtUaL,  JSi  ""II  >...  -,.  B-.  ,.."1  irxv'  >'  "l»»it |Mim  ««. 
•V  D»»»v  trv«v£«£ati4rtt,  •  at'tot  aaivptmi\  ovva.  ovf*«  vixatjtarfat  ivv%  mttpimmt 
rov«  4«ti,  vtvrt  tart  nv  rtrcvfitror  fitsroi  lataor  <Hrr«r  «»i*«*A*r»tt  m 
AAA*"  i*rv  «*i  At'  ij^t^it  Tt**r*«  ■  «•  K«pbfl«»f*t  «a*  2>rvpoi«  tai  BouaeAayt 
V""***  «•'  •**•***■»•  y  »*•«•  *,  firrWffram  «at  i^h*i«bh«i  *V  •atMrrp  rtW 
•*A~.." 

h  Ocular.  JISS.  la  rt»  anther.  laWPK.    Horn.  »aci  place  not  (ivoo,  tot 

bably  AUmu.1i   i       "  :..4J«  •  •*.**-..    Mill.  /,•/.'<      XII!  .  lrt*l.  p.  £30.  uo. 

Diioj.  •».  •'••'•i>«  aal  riaW>».iJ    Hull.   UW.,    XI  .  I«ST.  p,  S4B.  do.  a; 

»tM.  no.  2«-   XVI.;    I*a!,r.  ML  in--,   l;   ot  •'fIooeet  ...   Mnivt.  «■   «r 

•muwmi,  AA  BtU.,  XVI.,  IKK.  p.  IW.  not.  ».  11. " 


probably 
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Thin  society  existed  during  the  first  century  and  is  only 
f  muuy  1:1  u  large  number  of  places,  jiirfuriniiig 
tin-  labor  of  urdiu.iry  commerce.  There  is  an  engraving, 
found  at  Tihuok,  a  city  on  the  Euxine  neur  Ode*»jus  bar- 
ing business  communication  with  Alexandria,  which 
shows  a  union  of  merchants  to  hnvo  existed  there."  In 
those  times  there  was  as  great  a  taint  attaching  to  the 
mercantile  as  to  the  manufacturing  business."  Mm 
chants  lived  and  died  on  the  same  level  with  mechauics. 
Nil>ody  could  rise  who  was  not  born  to  plenty  and  an 
inheritance.    Mommsen  speaks  of  a  unions'  "house  '  " 

Connected  with  the  shipping  business  was  the  work 
of  furnishing  the  people  with  groceries.  This  required 
an  active  commerce  on  the  seas;  and  as  a  consequence 
we  find  inscriptions  giving  information  of  unions  of 
grocers.  They  existed  at  Lemnos,  Ca-sara'a  and  Tyre. 
Indeed,  the  remains  are  being  picked  up  everywhere.** 

Oxdrivers'  organizations  are  also  found,  and  it  appears 
that  they  were  maulv,  as  such,  and  &ola  themselves  in 
&  stately  and  respectable  posture.  The  oxdrivers  of  Per- 
giituus  wero  members  of  ftoooaaio  far  more  than  relig- 
ioua  unions."  We  possess  inscriptions  showing  this 
plentifully.  Besides  this,  the  writers  are  witnesses  to  the 
same  thing.  Many  inscriptions  are  shown  by  Foucart, 
Lnoian,  who  had  little  better  language  for  the  poor  and 
lowly,  than  blackguard  is  here  so  exceptionally  compla- 
cent that  he  speaks  of  the  ox  drivers  as  though  they 
were  prominent  men.  No  doubt  they  wore;  for  it  often 
happened  that  their  judgment  was  for  in  advance  of 
their  snobbish  superiors  in  the  pragmatics  of  everyday 
life.     Ajrehjeology  and  history  here  assist  each  other. 

aaGalui  111  Diy".  Xl.VIir.,  TIL  nil..  I,  ad  Uit.ni  IluuilKlm  Tauularuui  1 

..  4*  li**>t.  7  <y«ruf*e«,  7  iepM.  i^ry.w..  7  MeVfMj  f  a-vafifo..  7  atiatf-fra., 
7  ea.    >.«r  eMlfaMeavt.    7  eif    rVerofltaa." 

*Tln  onluu  >u  flourlabinit  durliur  lh«  Apoalollc  ui,    .Ubcu..   MM., 

rnu  in-.  ■•»«*■  [  f«* A«t3*t *•****•«■"  Abo 

II.*,......,  ,,,  IfMm*;     p.  171.   172.     11. 

u  MsnmMn,  Ktmiidit  UucAioUt,  V„  p.  2W.  >q.  The  >ii|iK<«u<r  fratura 
of  UlU  uuiull  U  Ibll  II  liu  nIM  U  gun.  Kir  o»  K  II  »«  II  !•  Ilucrlbad. 
*•  ttmt  fir  *AAt{flv4pt.'Mr.    TAbernaoU  or  "honae'*  of  Ilia  AleiandrUna. 

•"CM..  tSTl,  .Hcurix.  Tba  uirrcbaiila  tnd  .null  grot-era  of  Tjre  hail* 
a-fralit  '-f  T*j»«r_<i.««fW»'  ««"<   ■.en.7A7m.1-.  Hull.  IHlUniquf    HI..  IK7W.  p.  J?«  le 

l.|IC*W.tc:    T4>     aCH»U»-      T*t   'lvptWfK«l    :Jc,tIlm.>.i.fHV)lllrbpvr..i    .-.WC  A  7p*e.. 

•:..    llrrm;  JO;    Cf.     Folic,  p.    1 15.  ut-lf.    "  Oi    Bova.A... 

•favaaere*  3*rf7j»et    'Aj>T.M7rwpov    rev    ap^./JovJoaov-    i.e.    tow    ■wnSfll  ajL  afiae* 

»a»v    KrtrTTfMavof  Aiotvo-ov    vpo.Vraur.Ta.  fa,  ife.wk-  piue-fripiair'      Klfi.  M  £ot*»aAee 

"V».o4.i.. ■alii    ...        " 


3e.A7r.Ht 


XvpTree.." 


Then  Appear  on  Itoaj 

ui«nci  al,  IS  iiaiiic*  of  iDcmber*  of  the  union;  anion*  Uioui  leachctaef  »inj- 
lu<.  »  loader  of  Ihc  cboiua  and  uthei«. 
•     P  StUgmua,  pp.  111.  US. 
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AtThyatoira,  Hierapoli*,  Annzarba  and  Mdetoa,  speci- 
mens of  considerable  Intercast  have  been  recovered.  At 
Tralleis,  another  city  with  *  growing  monumental  his- 
tory, have  been  found  bag-farriers'  associations.** 

On  careful  study,  it  hn«  been  discovered  that  these 
aasociatious  were  all  organised  with  the  one  i<le»  of 
bettering  each  others  circumstances-  It  is  true  that,  fol- 
lowing the  customs  and  practices  of  those  days,  they  had 
their  religious  consecrations,  some  of  which  very  nun-li 
resembled  those  of  the  Christians;  yet  at  the  bottom, 
their  scheme  was  to  use  mutual  combination  as  a  means 
of  salvation  from  the  multitudinous  woes  besetting  them 
on  every  hand,  in  their  struggle  for  existence.** 

There  was  in  those  early  Christian  days,  a  great  sys- 
tem of  organixod  trades  in  the  budding  business,  vYa 
have  shown  in  our  fir«t  volume  of  this  work,  how  nu- 
merous and  powerful  wtffl  the  masons  as  early  as  Solo- 
mon and  Agix  I.  tho  monster  who  assassinated  great 
numbers  of  Helots,  by  taking  tho  usual  predatory  advan- 
tage of  his  military  hordes.  Later,  about  the  time  of 
tho  Apostles,  they  appear  again,  splendidly,  tiiough  se- 
cretly organized.  Tin  l  liu,  celebrated,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  whore  Paul  was  repudiated  by  the  syna- 
gogue, but  found  an  occult  organization  which  opened 
its  doors  to  Lim  and  bis  companions  in  some  unexplained 
and  mysterious  manner.  We  shall  moreover  show  that 
this  occult  intercessor  in  Paul's  aid  was  none  other  than 
the  trade  unions  we  are  describing.  These  we  now  refer 
to  were  unions  of  the  building  trades,  well  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  in  Termessoa  a  town  of 
Pisidia,  at  that  time.  Several  associations  of  manoua 
and  carpenters  are  found  in  and  near  tho  old  Pisidian 


«Th«  appellitlon  tiven  lo  Ihii  union  «■•:  'Iiplr  oVrtlpior  tv>>  raa>*4 

Twr  •**  TOW  tAttpipov.  liKuiffina.  thu  utrrti  x-  BOC  ix  tion  of  fratfht  bag  ©ax« 
Tiers,  from  the  wcia.linr  and  maatnrnr.  Oahlar.  A'roiuii  7i*don,t  p.  87Q-  Alhan. 
JfUU..  VI.,  J»,  >,  -<■•  In  I»xa»t...,.  VIII.,  ISM.  p.  I.  XI.,  ii  Ihaootic*  that 
the  Up**tii*r  evrafaio*  th*  ***,^o^.*-  *mmrir  roceivftd  KM)  drarlimatfrcaii 
torn*  pmici,  ki  a  una  fur  baying  mutilated  envoi,  Tbia  ma  al»o  at  Crai- 
com,  a  tcaport  of  Fannnnua. 

«  OehUr,  (133,  CDnlntnUimi  lo  Oe  avlhvr:  " .  .  .  .  saltan  eclion  (n  lh«m 
Namen  date  wir  ca  uiit  VetetnlfaBKen  iu  thun  habeo,  dares  miutteiier  glei* 
Che  Standoiint«rM«a  verfnlgun  nnrt  nrh  »nr  1'Orderonj  dee  Ibto  maem- 
manvrtrbtnitfo  hatien.  Ei  aiod  diea  bttondera  die  Canuaamacbaiwa  der 
Kaudeutc  uud  Hindicrrkrr.  yuurrnnenntlliingen  aind  aoaaben :  BQcbaca> 
a*»tl  BriiU  and  JTrwre.  p.  SI  ado...  I:  Manadiar.  (u  Condkawu  atjaW 
art  not,  tic. p. 23  ad..  >M:  VCaieauar.  ft«™«  tolgtaut.  a.  §,.  XI.,  188a  p.  I.  ft 
itrtuiann-BIOuier :  Write*,  PrlratUfmntAOmtr.  p.  01  »dln.,  £:  Liobena.ru,  aWav 
4aaaaa  Farrtancaaaa,  p.  157.  Oeblor,  Mmot  VinlotuimtU,  p.  «7-7»:  Zkbartb. 
-    a    Icrainoraaaj,  p.  tfl,t.  etc 
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Antiocb,  which  wa«  the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  career 
But  traces  of  unions  of  the  building  trades  appear  all 
OTOr  Aniu  Miner. 

A  very  important  union  of  the  builders,  now,  after  a 
largo  amount  of  wrong-reading  for  excusabl o  reasons, 
turna  out  to  be  a  Christian  epitaph,  chiseled  on  a  sepul- 
chro  or  mausoleum  for  a  whole  union  ml  masons."  This 
inscription  in  no  doubt  very  old,  probably  of  tho  timo  of 
Paul.  It  adds  another  link  to  the  evidence  thr.t  the 
building  trades  had  their  unions  during  the  Apostolic 
times.  There  was  likewise  a  union  of  gardeners  of  Pess- 
iuns,"  which  is  reported  to  "8  V  the  Bam©  r.uthor. 

In  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world  are  found  remaining 
monuments  of  secret  societies.  Sometimes  the  unions 
are  so  scret  that  the  particular  trade  or  profession  does 
not  appear.  They  go  oy  the  name  of  initiates,  or  mystic 
brotherhoods.  This  secrecy  screened  them  so  well  from 
the  rigors  of  outside  persecution  that  they  were  able  to 
exist  for  ages  in  form  of  brotherhoods  in  spite  of  the  law. 
They  were  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  hem  speak  of 
them  all  individually;  they  deserve  mention.  '"  ''  '»  "•* 

There  was  a  society  of  secret  initiates  at  Lagina,*:  on 
the  bordors  of  Palestine.  These  initiates  also  left  their 
inscriptions  iuPhilippi;  for  a  valuable  inscription  of  a 
very  early  post  Christian  date  lends  us  evidence.    It  dates 


» 


**  CIG.  88B7 '.  Formerly  It  w»a  alwara  read  at  pecan;  Vol  M.  Perroi, 
"r.  Jrv\.  d*  U  Qalaiu,  p.  126.  fenad  il>«  Cbriatita  cioaa.  end  alio  ejin- 
of  zna:on»  tool*,  but  the  test  ehowi  thai  It  was  a  union  of  aomc  kind 
of  OMCbarMci  «hil  (bo  Dame*  *l»en  are  Chrlailan.  In  :hl«  epitaph  are 
B»pbro»ii...  Taii.i,  A»:lopiadc»  and  Oscalmui.  ie:  'EJ*i»>-,  .<  Tenia:  ;a«~ 
eJqevtaUp  n»  Hmnf  «i  faaroic  (*vrn.     'UK^auiof  [«ai— .'  Toi*  Uvrvr  yorf  it  *l 

-  cic.  «osr 

"CI  ".8122.    '••!««»  a)vM  ri»  Irwrrir."    Apparently  connected  wllb  ll 
cm;    of  wuol-i*j*hrra,   iptorAvroi.  and  ila  president  or  overeeer.  rpMrof 


w*e   cm.    M 

4>,«*rye<.    Tfcla  ««  found  at  Hierapolia.    t.e  Baa.  III..  Mrs  aq. 

Hlrua  r<mto»     p.  377.    b.mi*—  which    ia  abool  eqnlvali 
Latin  lintc-aril,  anoatlr  liueu  weavcrt.  and  it  ia  llioujjht  to  have  been  a  aociely 

*  -   —      a* i.   I     la .  1  ._        § &      ■  1_  *».  _   m   *      _* 


for  ro.vi.in-  \iuta  rood*  for  tho  mat-Let. 

i«  Hifftgrilcy.  »r,  frum  m  KiUU^s,  I'Sil.  /tut  ciai**  XL1V ..  Mtm,  p.  60, 
K*.  1H.     A«r«**iAa»,'     lso  rvcmji.*  »w<*  Aim*--**-*"'  A.r«*oAi*'. 

M .ftttfm.  U:lt.  .Sft-J.,  X!_  IMC.  p.  MO.  N©.H.  About  tbc  lime  uf  H-driin. 
Xvmiki  A^rov^Cv.    Thaj  aroct«d    r   iutu.  of  bone  t  to  son.*   jn-iaoii,  CIG. 

■M 

M !..  pp.  Jlfi.  110;  mhowitir  tba  prehistoric  building  trades,  and  a  tctr!- 
htm  niuucri  on  accoai  -.trika    at  tho   tint*  uf  Xf.it   I  .   B.C-  HC6; 

iMd  .  p.  m,  not*  31  H  of  th*  lomnlo  of  Solon 

H  0*br-.T,  MSS.  '0«-.Mm.icb  w<td«D  do  IUohandwerker  bcrckhnet 
■H  Tt^wf-e.  7«*ei  T«A»;r«»  tui  Dokimeion  btbcu  <utu  Daofco  den  rtvvtpm 
■rr^Mar*  r«  o.*CNto>*;a<  und  ibrvm  «po.rr«rtn-  Ht-iycbioa,  eiuo  VVaihunf  or* 
rictiat;  liucbflft  tui  Ikoo.OD.  CIGr.  8M&" 

HOthkf.  MSS.  id.:  "Aucb  la  T«rm««M0«K  (Ktldieol,  w*rdrn  uAicr  den 
■-■»■>■■*  faanhaudwerk.**  CO  v««o«i«hu  mia;  I  Jiirfa,  X<filn-li,  II,  Of.  <M:  «v 
MunMpUUr  ca  d*tik*u"  «tc 


in 
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back  to  the  Apostolic  age.  It  bad  for  its  presiding  officer 
a  mystarchos  and  celebrated  oouvivials  to  Mithras,  a  spe- 
l  of  anthropotheocracy,  most  nearly  resembling  the 
Christian  ideal**  The  valley  of  the  Meander,  containing 
Magnesia  as  one  of  tho  impnrtunt  induittrud  cities  of 
those  early  post  Christian  days,  was  replete  with  these 
dernocratio  trade  unions.  Thoy  were  voting  in  a  strictly 
political  fashion"  at  that  moment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  emperors  and  their  appointed  state  governors  and 
other  politicians  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
them  from  voting,  on  the  other."  " 

Another  batch  of  the  "  initiated"  where  the  trade  prac- 
ticed by  the  members  does  not  plainly  appear  in  thcii. 
inscriptions,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  at 
the  towns  of  Kyme  and  Klaudiapolis.1* 

We  now  come  to  the  mention  of  tho  hi.es  of  organ- 
ized industries  that  are  known  to  havo  existed  in  Phrygia 
and  other  cities  of  Anatolia,  at  an  early  date.  Thoy  em- 
brace the  dyers,  fullers,  woolworkere,  lapidaries,  oarpet- 
weavera,  silversmiths,  tanners,  and  potters;  and  as  these 
were  principally  the  trades  included  in  the  law  of  Sol 
and  are  more  ancient  than  the  civilization  among  wbl 
they  arc  found,  and  as  they  are  mostly  of  the  age  of  tho 
earliest  Christianity,  a  corresponding  importance  will 
naturally  attach  to  their  history,  enlivening  the  interest 
of  the  render. 

There  was  a  trade  union  of  the  potters  at  Thyateira, 

one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches,  which  seems  to 

have  had  a  busy  establishment,  contributing  to  the  im- 

ie  activity  of  tho  city.     At  the  same  place  thousands 

••Oehler  it  S.I. ,  Milraii  V«r»la  d»r»n  Voni*b*r  »m^j«,  un.l  a>*i- 
»•>»*»  neiur.nt  mroo:  la  Amiorioa  jive-ve*  de»  MUhrei:  Pett*  deraalbaa, 
M, ***»...  I  .  J»brb.  n.  Cbr.;  Mn  d«  tlmle  Orwjw.  II.,  IMS,  v.  It,  Co- 
I'l'-t  tl  M<n,umrnU  fgurti  nil**  nu  Mpttra  it  MCOra,  I.,  p.  W, 
■>r.  L"  IW«ido«  Owe*  he  refer,  (a  CIO.  SW1  for  an  •/iVw<nl  in  Sonpolie 
•nil  CIA.  for  another.  . 

•' Piufcuor  Beudotf.  Brum  Ik  HrfirrtU.  Kinmuitn,  I.,  p.  1M.  No.  IMi 
'lu(i«ni  kteilt  tboucbt  by  tome  to  be  «aiter»  bocauie  thejr  kept  up  •  about- 

any,  dmrthn  .ira.  Bitltptiu  ♦/  nr»d.  11..  p.  uu.  -It  «»  ib* 

polkv  of  the  etnperota.   ulike  m    Kumo    and    the    province*,  to  vteakee)  the) 
popular  aaarmblira;  and  to  turn  tbc  attention  of  the  people  in  ether   djrec- 

.  than  tba  tui.-n-  „l  iH-iiiiiral  powerv"  He  i*  •pealUntof  ibe  ■•popo- 
Ur  iimiblKs  .oelctie.  an.l  guild.."  '  ' 

"Oebler.  MSS  :  "Dillrubarfnr.   XyUiy.  ni  .  Ii  nor  >,  Uwea.  die- 

Dell  und  dan  K».»ern  et»».  jeweihl  wuidc.n    Ant.    Of.  Metr..  111..  60S,  »oo 
Hicka  wohl  mil  all    Myiteuvereiu    del    Dcmctr.r   erkleit.     In 
J*d  tfaj>*TTiexi<  C1G-.  3S(a,   in  Kvme  em  in'f^a^l.    Jtuil.   HIS..  XVH, 
{■*  P-  JK  «eoanni."     Konteleoo,  Kphetut  and  uuf  otber  place,  la  Asia 
attoof  aJeo  contained  lb*  my.tio  ••♦oeUiiooe. 
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of  organized  workmen  seem  to  have  been  bus y  at  pot* 
tery**  and  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather." 

The  shoemakers  of  shoemaker  street  in  Apameia  will  be 
the  subject  of  conaiderable  space  and  interest  in  a  future 
chapter,  it  being  one  of  those  rar«,  precious  things  which 
add  another  link  to  the  evidence  that  the  Christians 
planted  their  gospel  into  the  mellow  soil  of  these  almost  in- 
numerable economic  onions  of  the  ancient  trades.  Never- 
theless, it  is  proper  to  announce  them  here,  among  the 
others.  The  author  we  quote  from  is  Dr.  Ramsey  who 
bad  completed  his  scrutiny  of  the  cities  aud  Bishoprics 
of  Phrygia,  He  finds  that  one  quarter  of  that  ancieut 
city  had  a  street  called,  in  plain  English  the  shoemakers' 
street*"  More  than  this,  he  openly  acknowledges  that 
the  shoemakers  were  thoroughly  organized  into  guilds, 
as  he  thinks,  although  the  real  guilds  were  never  created 
into  the  world  until  the  Solonio  unions  were  persecuted 
to  death  by  the  deadly  Christian  edicts  of  363,  rigorously 
followed  until  dually  exterminated  in  412.  After  this  the 
true  guilds  came  into  the  world  with  their  petty  bosses 
and  semi-slavery.  It  helped  to  engender  the  feudal  ages 
which  domineered  Immunity  for  a  thousand  years. 

All  the-  labor  unions  of  antiquity,  wherever  profiting 
by  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  Numa,  were  invariably 
organized  for  economic  means,  to  the  end  that  they  should 
assist  each  other  in  obtaining  a  living.  Dr.  Oehlsr  men- 
tions one  of  QjraeUB,  in  Phrygia,  which  was  prospering  in 
\  D.  39,  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
and  the  conversion  of  Paul.  It  was  organized  as  a  means 
to  an  economic  end.     The  members  were  under  the  veil 

••CI6,,  Urtt.  K«pajt(ic.     It  ia  likewiae  prominently  mantionnd  by  ' 
iWwb  not  in  hit  Hal  ot  trade  organintfons;   Krancm  Vlndolxmrnni.  no.  14, 

«*CIG.    1184.    11SS,     evaroAi|acrTal',    Bvaeoee^cu.      For    tlio    umi    rcaton    ae- 

cribad  to  a  mianndaratantiinc,  the  carpet  ranker*  b«»mt  inned  among  thete 
record*  and  reuud  csnfoaion, 

*tFor  a  copy  of  too  complete  inscription,  aco  iiyfra,  p.  446  .  Ramaay, 
id.    II..    pp.  140,  461,  i&i.  MX.  givc»  abort  auatclicn  of  the  important  ditcoaary. 

;  .go  4KI  he  Ban  :     '   iTw    r«!f<rrni:n    lo    Shoemaker*'  iitreet,   no.  *"M.  aug- 

gc»t»  that  the  clllttrent  trade*  vonf  apportioned  to  epociel  atrceta 

a  g%lld.  Ibe  brad  of  which   wis  t  tiled  Ibe  Luipoiimchca  'Eavopiepxe*.  '» 

IDCxxtioucd  no.    *•;    it«     mcinl'Cia    wct«    callrd    ffVMfJiMrai.    and    the    tri 

raltabla.  if  there  •  •<  a  ureal  hr.ring  their  nana."  On  page  4«l  the  luictlp- 
tioo  M|:lve«i  euliro  which  ate  copy.  At  lh«  cud  occur  the  wot d»;  wnVrp 
rea-riee  »Aar««f  Tf\»«i'"-»."  The  union*  of  leather  workera,  or  parhapt  one 
•jre-at  caiun,  had  a  temple  of  love,  aea  page  OS,  on  the  Acropoli*  tattle*] 
Lelairut  Thti  author  **j»  of  the  tame  tredo  union*-  "On  a  itoue  in  the 
M.  wall  f.f^y:  ■•  rtriood  CbufOb  on  the  Acropoli*  of  the  Kelaiuai.  an  iuacrip- 
tfon  ia  Co  \he  outtide  "cvpt<  fieq^u'.  It  tima.  the  temple  of  love  which  be- 
came '  or  church  "  Kvj««  aoetf«<  U  admitted  by  all  arciuaoloriftu 
to  be  »"  iuv.r.,r.ly  christian  etpretsiuu. 
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of  secrecy,  and  wore  engaged  iu  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  a  trade  union  at  the  present 
dav. 

Iu  Italy,  in  and  about  Rome,  the  same  thing  was  going 
on  at  full  blast  We  have  evidence  in  abundance  that 
the  stonecutters  were  fully  organized  about  that  time-** 

The:,  wo  have  Home  valuable  inscriptions  showing  that 
in  Phrygin  her  existed  thriving  associations  of  carpet 
weavers.  Dr.  Odder  has  preserved  ono  of  oc  early  a  time 
as  A.  D.  7(J  to  1:33,  at  Hierapolis."  Another  union  de- 
serving attention  is  that  of  female  silversmiths  at  Mag- 
nesia and  Smyrna  "We  are  inforrood  by  the  learned  pro- 
fessors who  have  worked  at  the  meaning,  that  they  some- 
times made  coins.  It  bo,  we  have  proof  that  the  people 
engaged  in  the  mints  were  organized.  Some  were  women. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  business  in  those 
days  of  pushing  nuumfacture  and  organized  industry,  was 
that  of  the  dy  era.  They  are  commonly  know  n  as  the  pur- 
ple dyers,  although  the  principal  colors  they  worked  in 
were  those  of  the  celebrated  red,  in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  dyes,  their  Iudiun  competitors  excelled  above 
all  others  in  the  world.  The  purple  dyers  left  valuable 
inscriptions  in  Laodicia.  Thin  is  now  regarded  us  sig- 
nificant even  by  Bible  commentators,  on  account  of  the 
fact  tliut  Lydia,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
Paul,  at  PhiUppi  iu  Macedonia,  was  a  purple  dyer  and  a 
member  and  MMbMU  agent  of  her  union  at  Thyatcira, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches.**  But  the  dyers 
of  Hieranolis,  Thyateiro,  Smyrna,  and  the  principal  towns 
were  under  a  very  powerful  organization  coming  from 
the  great  Solonic  law.  They  wero  an  ancient  factor  in 
the  industrial  scheme,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Paul,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity. 

Dyers  of  Heraklca"  nurl  Pisidia  had  powerful  unions 
at  an  early  Christian  date.  Tho  peoplo  of  Phrygia  *«  M 
celebrated  for  their  industry  and  for  their  love  of  loose 

••  Sm  •'•00;  Orolli.    tyWllll  "f{Sm    iZA,  which  •>•  a  Ileal 

CQtUfft'  utmn;  &K  limy  bo  a  htipwrinwixitiu  of  I 'ut  Itaoi  <;u.»r.-.iv;  «£_V.  »n 
a  icgulxr  union  Of  »h«  mpldai  ■ 

■    IT.  Xranu*  I'irvlob  ,   p,    :.V&  ■    lv**lpir>*>  r.-r  *«•*•»!*  ■ 
UW1-.U:  i    |UC  illilkcli,      It    i  nine. 

**A<U.  *%i..  14.     Tlwa  LyilU  i*  now  rccornumj 
re*Mrc)icr>  to  h.ivo  htm  a  mi  "T  iha  d)«f»'  anion  II  Mn 

•  •>  th  ,ir  bualnon  •tern.  »nd  10M  lb*  «v 

■  CIG*  SJW«|  L«  B»».  III.,  Til.  ipx-Kip  (vrrei  ...w  'U^ilu-in^r 
or  ,t  n...*,*,...   Alien.  MHO,.,  X..   ji.  JV>;    >.  ■  SO*  I     »—.*»»• 

**«  . . .  »•»  tW  rmey+4-n-    Tb»t*  »r»  r«cojiiiiM  10  t-  uakuu  cj  Ji«:a. 


s.vra.iPitfSfr.  pros  pewit,  h.ippixess.    it» 

amassment*.  The  world  was  deeply  indebted  to  them 
Tor  their  enterprises,  mechanical  and  agricultural.  Of 
the  many  cities  praised  for  these  virtues,  Apameia  «m 
well  known  to  nave  been  a  hive  of  Industrie*,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  organized.  There  had  been  a  political 
convulsion  aa  well  a  seismic;  for  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half  B.C.  the  Roman  conquest*  had  overturned  much 
of  the  industrial  life  of  this  and  the  surrounding  region, 
and  a  few  years  after  the  crucifixion  a  te-rriblo  earth- 
quake destroyed  several  cities  along  the  Lycos  and  the 
Steamier.  The  great  dveing  business,  Bays  0?hler,  was 
of  much  importance.*1  In  this  business  also,  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia,  th©  celebrated  city  on  the  Lycos,  comes  in 
for  an  important  mention." 

We  now  como  to  the  woolworkcre  of  Thyatoira,  Lao- 
dicea,  Cyzicus,  Flaviapolis  aud  Fpliesus,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  during  the  Apostolic  age.  It  may  be  asked 
why  so  much  is  hero  said  about  the  Christian  age.  The 
answer  is,  thai  we  are  preparing  the  reader  for  some  ex- 
traordinary scraps  of  history  never  yet  disclosed;  and 
though  only  a  brief  mention  can  be  made  here,  yet  this 
evidence  is  to  be  brought  under  consideration  when  wa 
come  to  the  sbapter  fitting  the  subject.  One  union  of 
importance  was  at  Flaviapolis  in  Cilicia.  At  this  place- 
the  epigraphio  schools  have  recently  been  puzzled  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions  showing  that  the  ancient  trade 
us  took  the  Christiana  in,  endorsed  their  tenets  and 
turned  their  pagan,  into  Christian  worship,  even  giving 
them  their  temples  and  other  property  for  a  place  of 
meeting.  While  Christ  was  in  the  world  Flaviapolis  had 
a  prosperous  union  of  fullei 

Landircu,  another  city  OD  the  Lycus,  wns  also  a  center 
■  ;f  the  woolen  industry  and  came  in  for  a  share  of  that 
trade.  Hero  w»  find  inscriptions  which  inform  us  that 
tho  woolworkcrn  worn  carrying  on  an  enormous  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods,  even  as  far  back  as  the  A) 

l«r.  M8SL;    5.<.<-.ji..'.  ...    /itlidirn),    htcato  cine  rvmAna  SaoWvr, 
L*n-  I  nr.  ]'».     Ii  -1ia.'-a4«if  jrow»  n>fUiitunfj. 

Ec*iti  tuch  crc*vc-»  VrimtiRcta  '!•  »io  lo  !la  tatehrln  n  »U  Brrichtef  too 
Ehrcaauturm,  mm  Tb'ilo  in  Aulttaca  dea  Suit:-.  jan»ant  »erd«n  CIC. 
MM,  MVT.  W*,  ..r. 

•»S«0  1  .  p.  <l«.  i-n  |S»  murilti«nll  »nd  purplo  ahallfioh.  For  th«  imirn. 
cf  parpla  d  ■■  ■  **"  fi~*'-'  oil!  MO  ic.Qfird  in  Lo  B«», 

:ijet»..  aod  Bull.  HclL.  X,  WSu.  p.  Md  No.  16.    The  Ultor 
or*  ODioot  at  Trail-.. 

•to.  •    "in  plavtapollj  too  ChrlftUober  Soil 

■«  Wtdmulir.   vwip  onmii  tov  rvr**."vt  dv«««iwn 

WrikvMsaa" 
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tolio  age,  when  Peter,  Paul  and  especially  John,  were 
preaching  the  new  Gospel  there.1*  Tho  woolworkers, 
such  as  spinners,  carders,  weavers  and  fullers  abounded 
in  Epheeua.  Like  those  of  Heraclia,  Laodicea  and  Ool- 
oss»,  they  were  strongly  organized  into  secret  protective 
unions,  patterned  to  conform  to  the  jub  coeundi. 

Organizations  of  slaves  existed  in  many  of  the  Phry- 
gian cities  about  this  time.  Their  monuments  are  found 
at  Laodicea,  Heraclia,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  We  have 
already  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  slaves  in  pre-Christian  ages;  it  is  yet  to  be  re- 
corded thai  the  jus  c  'un<~i  of  Solon  waa  in  great  use 
long  after  the  opening-  of  our  era.  Iu  perusing  this  sub- 
ject of  the  organization  of  :  laves  which  has  recent  1  v  | 
made  certain  by  inacriptional  evidence,  it  is  naturally 
aaked  why  should  they  forr-i  themselves  into  union- '■  1 1 
will  be  argued  that  u  at  present,  the  ancient  poor  were 
in  many  respects  better  off  before,  than  after  their  era 
of  emancipation  began."  There  was  seldom  any  starva- 
tion,  because  a  man  looks  out  for  his  property ;  thin  vast 
organization  offset  misery  by  a  communal  framework  for 
protection.  When,  afterwards,  tho  church  which  was 
not  Christianity,  destroyed  this  organization  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  the  poor  wore  obliged  to  feed  upon 
charity  and  charitable  institutions  which  had  uev«>r 
before  existed,  and  the  orphanotrophia  came. 

But  there  were  prodigious  numbers  of  unions  of 
slaves.  Their  unions  at  Delphi  were  mostly  organized 
after  the  model  of  an  eranos."  The  conspiracy  of  Ciesar 
worked  great  damage  to  tho  success  of  the  organiza- 
tions at  Delos,  and  the  effect  was  that  it  became  tho 
most  renowned  of  all  slaTe  marts.''1    During  thowe  ft  11 

»0»klrr.  JT0|  'In  Lsodiea*  am  t-rcui  linden  wlf  eloe  inuu  ri» 
y^mtn--  <—  i.^Anuavi..  d.  h,  ton  Walkern  fir  «!»u«  Sloffc.  CIG.  JBK- 
bafichiijIM  Le«unf  bei  Bnchaenicbnit,  Dir  HoaptuMtt  m.  i.  w„  p.  M  ado. 
II.  u.  p.  ••;  daua  BlOmntr :  l*r  MaxxmaUan/.  p.  :.M  XIX  .  If.  in  K»rj- 
koa  artiftlt  daa  l*p^r*r*r  rv.i^tov  f«,  y*rt^.«»  elne  Crabiuult.  Atfa'rn  . 
MWk..  VII. .  1SSS.  pi  2tt,  nr.  10.  '    Au"0iei  futlutt*  »'«:ioi>  v»a»  in  Pciinthoa, 

"See  mp*o.  p.  100  aq..  abuannjc  tho  meilioi!  u-«:d    hy    tnn  f,  . 

emancipat-In*-  tlavra  through   th"tr  ul«  to  a  dr  Ml,    ■«/>■»  ItMm 

**nt  da  o.-Jac«pnr  pnite  a  M#  dtnaiU,  pp.  2&  «' 

I'll.  tHoyi.  MX.,  pp.  W,  iTiWneher  and  Fuucart.  hit-  .  aV  Dat 
pW.  Pari*.  IBS3.  pp.  m.  107.  !».  SIS,  BR  The  matbnd  of  <urr>arh>*«maat 
It  diacuiaed  by  I.udar*.  id.,  p.  tn  and  not*. 

■■  Vat  I  -X.  Klem  Jt"i  tflW«;  LOdej..  lam*.  JHwIIa-.  pp.  to.  SIX 
In  ia  excellent  eiplanatioo.    The  eirl*  l«w  aupptcwmc  onjaniaaOOOa   »i 

<*a*ed  the  Je«»  acoordina  to  Jo,*p>hi:».  Anivj..  ttv  .  10,  *:  *'r«4a«  Kftitfv 
•  i+rrw*  OT(>arw>*«  cai  Caerat  «*  rap  katiyiMn  raM—  otanvt  wvr»yr*m 
»«ra  m.r,  ,.*•»•<  «wiftvi  (r»4*  1ov<I«.*m  .'«o.<«re<>  oOrt  xpijMra  aarair+ipn* 
arfr»  mfnini  nim" 
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conquoftte  there  was  a  relentless  disposition  to  drive  lioth 
slave*  and  freedmen  to  misery  and  death.  The,  j<  uloua 
laws   followed    them  everywhere,   crippling  their  pri- 

.il  Sulonic  rights.     They  must  have  consent  of  ti. 
masters.     They  must  have  a  curator,  who  in  the  organ 
isation,  was  a  potent  factor,  heing  a  lord  on  a  very  small 
scale,  over  them.     They  niuitt,  if  organized,  not.  meet. 
of  toner  than  twice  a  month. T4  M.  Foucnrt,  v,  ho  whs  for  a 
long  time  director  of  the  arehasologic*]  school  of  Athens. 
in  hi*  celebrated  work  on  the  Religious  Associations, 
haw  Bufliri!  i  il;,  proved  that  the  slaves  were  organized, 
and  tin-  opinion  is  growing  that  the  organization  was 
universal,  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  ancient  and  >■ 
vered  statute,  which  the  combined  efforts  of  i 
could  not  destroy.    There  was  a  union  of  slaves  at  liaula, 
near  Naples/*  and  search  into  the  resources  of  know- 
lodge  is  revealing  many  more. 

(hie  thing  can  now  be  said  with  aouw  assurance  which 
a  few  yearn  ago  could  only  be  surmised.  It  id,  that  the 
associations  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  relig- 
ious, were  really  economic  in  their  object.  Dr.  itanisay 
sees  this  whore  he  shrewdly  Mrs:"  "M.  Foucart,  in  As- 
sociations Rcligieuses,  appears  to  considi -r  symbioseisaa 
purely  religious  asaodationa;  but  probably  they  were 
usually  trades  associated  in  the  worship  of  a  deity." 
This  and  succeeding  words  explode  the  idea  of  Foucart 
in  our  favor,  since  we  foretold  in  the  first  volume  of  tins 
work  that  Foucart  entirely  misunderstood  the  subject 
he  so  ably  discusses,  and  that  "Wegener  was  right."  This 
idea  must  now  be  pushed,  on  so  great  authority.  To 
eay  the  least,  we  have  enjoyed  a  delightful  personal,  and 
to  us  memorable  acquaintance  with  this  savant  of  the 
French  Academy,  at  a  session  of  the  seminary  of  epig- 

"  Die..  XLV1L,  »'L  ixii-  £r/.  I,  rescript  *f  Seven,*,  which  i«  in 
tba  old  lex  Julia  revived  by  Trajan,  repeated  by  Hadrian,  and  made  merrv 
arable  by  Septlmiu*  So»eni».    A*  prcaarvad  (n  the   lyigat  It  read*   f  ■ 
aMy  only  for  the  burial  cliuMof  the  Solonlc  dispensation  .  "Scd  permititm 
taaminrlbu*  atinrm  menfttmi!.  dam  utii'-n    m-iiii  I  in  menaacoeant. 

■a)  eab  pijMenu  bujiiiinodi  III tr irnn,  collegium  caoat,  Quod  non  taotuui  in 
nrbe.  «d  in  Italia  ot  in  tiro-vincii*.  locum  habere,  Divua  quoque  Sat  aim 
reacripait-    I  !.  Sad  rali  uaacetra  Don  prohtbeotur:  Hum  tamen  par 

hce  nnn  nat  contra  a»natu»con*ultum.  quo llllcila  rollecln  arcentur." 

TaMotmcacn.  /  iV,  55W.  ilio  inscription  la  no*  in  toe  Royal  muaeum.  at 
Naples,  date  wauling.  FOI  more,  lee  Ore] I.,  7IB8:  "Baulano—  SarrOTUlrl 
collagiurn   # 

-•  rsartXnamt  Kjhtjirtn  qr*  nryfia.  II  .  sTI  The  paga  referred  10  in 
Futeart'a  work  i»  113. 

"Vol.  I.  pp.  oOrl.  Kf.  where  th«  dirT.renr.  banrwm  MM.  Weecbar 
•tad  Poocart  are  discussed,  our  opinion  balancing  toward  WeacbsT- 
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rspby  in  the  palace  of  the  Institute;  besides  this  we 
have  read  his  magnificent  work  on  tbo  emancipation  of 
slaves  through  sale  of  their  bodies  to  a  divinity,  which 
is  a  contribution  of  undoubted  truth,  and  of  enormous 
value  for  this  work.  It  only  illustrates  that  the  wisest 
of  iinn  may  grope  in  the  absence  of  facto,  and  finally 
with  ibe  aid  of  .it  hers  get  themselves  rightly  established. 

It  is  our  desire  to  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Apostolic  age;  since  it  is  impossible  to  men- 
ia  ;i  hundred  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  and  lh<> 
<nd  and  third  centuries.  A  union  of  engravers  at 
Lcitoim  is  mentioned  which  ia  important  on  account  of 
its  great  nni iijnily.'*  So  the  caravans  of  conunervo  be- 
tween Palmyra  and  the  west  had  their  synods,  a  fact 
spoken  of  by  Mommaen  in  his  history  of  ftome.  These 
have  been  figured  out,  deciphered  and  enrolled  in  the 
Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  as  well  an  the  work  of  Le 
Ban  and  WaddlsgtOB,  and  in  the  Wolfe  expedition  of  the 
American  school  of  archwology. 

Then  there  wore  the  thiasoi  of  the  immortals,  numer- 
ous enough  to  attract  attention.  They  were  probably 
cvers  ina  lifo  beyond  this  but  existed  in  a  good  organ- 
ized form  long  beforo  tlio  Advent.  They  had  a  philoso- 
phy and  at  their  reunions,  when  sitting  in  joyous  associ- 
ation around  their  common  table  steaming  with  the  best 
of  the  land,  their  conversation  used  to  turn  to  the  realms 
of  the  post-earthly  unknown,  and  they  speculated  them- 
selves into  a  common  consciousness  much  akin  to  the 
great  religion  of  tho  Messiah  when  he  came.  Societies  of 
the  immortals  range  all  along  the  time  also  while  Christ 
was  living;  and  as  they  were  laboring  people,  organized 
for  mutual  help  they  quickly  endorsed  Christianity. 

Gypeies  had  their  organization  in  those  days.  The 
date  of  the  one  found  in  the  select  inscriptions  of  Orel- 
lius,  is  not  known,  but  it  ia  apparent  that  they  ranged 
from  a  high  antiquity  down  to  Constantino  and  that  the 
rag-pickers  of  those  days  were  the  origin  of  all  the 
gypsy  tribes  that  have  since  spread  over  the  world. 

At  Tyre,  Ridon,  Cieaarea  ana  Joppa,  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  washed  tho  land  of  Palee- 

"Oahlitr.  if.Vf.  lolktaulAcr  "J'.ine.  lt»t  <»»,..!,  vuVrfM  w.oint  mil  d»r 
Av^'^^i  wird  bereiift  fUr  Lcloon  und  Pruiin  aui  Hyp.  gcoanai;  ancb  la 
Sswroa  *«icu  beidc  wwiw  Vttffttat,  wi«  mm  ri*r  lntchnft  C1G.  8179  (SMB. 
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tine  there  are  monuments  of  the  workers  found.  Tyre 
furniahc-8  a  good  number."  Judea  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety be  included  in  this  region.  The  whole  territory, 
abou'  A.  D.  6,  waa  annexed  to  Syria  by  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus. 

The  Roman  collegia,  now  well  known  to  have  been  the 
same  aa  other  trade  unions,  are  proved  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  seminaries.  It  is  at  least,  easily  proved 
that  they  were  the  first  to  establish  schools  which  bear 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  dny. 

They  arc  trocrd  to  Britain  where  they  WtM  early  es- 
tablished and  their  influence  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  groat  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  learning  was  enormous. 
But  the  instincts  of  greed  in  course  of  time  led  them  in 
a  direction  of  guilds,  which  form  they  assumed."  The 
collegia  as  guilds,  were  found  in  the  Roman  cities  of 
Britain  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  this  name 
is  to  bo  gleaned  the  early  history  of  tho  guilds.  They 
were  transmitted  from  the  ancient  colleges,  which  based 
their  power  and  success  upon  the  great  law. 

This  old  dispensation  was  broken  up.  a  calamity  hurled 
against  it  by  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  A.  D. 
363,  forbidding  the  members  from  enjoying  their  com- 
mon table,"  although  the  Apostolic  Canon  of  St  Peter 
had  three  hundred  years  before,  ordained  that  this  eco- 
nomic source  of  mutual  support,  with  its  common  table 
should  be  freely  allowed. **  This  privilege  of  meeting 
together  in  union  and  enjoying  the  common  meal  waa  a 
part  of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon.  It  waa  the  key  to  the 
organization  without  which  the  cohesive  force  or  incen- 
tive blighted  in  a  lingering  dissolution.     Trade  union- 

"Foncarl,  Au  JWL.  pp.  1(*.  WT.  It  h«.  heeu  nauseated  that  Origan,  who 
after  kit  rilublt  ..rework,  waa  peraernted  alike  by  CbrUMeni  ami  pagan*, 
waa  obliged  loeec.U  htmaell  among   lni*i   mutual   mil  ot  at  Tyre,  tfaore 

la  .1  . 

•>OcoM.  fr-mtu-mry.  |_.  pp.  88  anil  43.  with  nolo.  Thlt  waa  eeperitlly 
tba  caee  la  Britain  oo  the  limalon  of  the  Ornnau  and  Gallio  eonqaerora 
wbo  pawaacntol  the  onllag**.  He"  Krwman.  Orifi*  «flU  Knoiua  .Votfea.  i  Mae 
mlUaoa  Haga-'ne,  r*J0.  Vol.  XXI..  pp.  416.  HK>\.  For  the  general  tnbjec I. 
ewe  Palgret*.  Jto«  ami  Progni  </  Uu  Bng.  CWnewieealtA ;  Cvult.  Hmuu  e/ 
a>wil«,  pp.  JJe,  »T i  Spenrar,  liujuuy  wile  IV  Orljia  of  Latm;  Pika,  Itutcrj 
«y  Owae.  I.,  pp.  05-70. 

nCwaon  no.  VjL  II..  p.  S74.  Manet :  "*Or«  ouAfi*  i<p*»v«oi<T  a>ijpwou<  «« 
ei^Sa'ee  #*^e*eia  rpeftaeae,  AAA'  •vU  Aa*aeiH'"  ThU  waa  the  c.mnl  daeth. 
atroke  wMr  a  broko  np  the  main  economic  lnr«Dtl»e  to  ancient  labor  organ- 
laarli m  Ttacaama  Council  aleo  gave  a  doeUiatroke  to  their  paalxn  elnglag; 
tm  tact  It  eeetne  to  hare  bean  the  death  etrok'  to  CbrlatlanltT  In  fftvof  of  a 
grarping.  Jealoag  prlaetcrtlt  and  11*  church,  greedy  t*>  devour  their  good*. 

MCkwaau  I  Dim    -t aiajwarewa;    Cantm'i    8.   a.    AptxM-irvm,    40:    "  Ordlaaett 

i  lex  Dal,  ni  <jui  alurl  ineerrliint.  <<a  altarl  nutrtaatur." 
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ism  died  hard.  It  sank  down  deeper  into  the  umbrage 
of  secrecy.  Monarchy  hunt*.!  \\  with  Kpies  and  deteot- 
ivc«.  It  nevertheless  ho  revived  m  to  outlive  persocu- 
ttOM;  fur  many  were  the  good  men  among  the  cornnion- 
ers  and  oven  the  fathers  who  protested.  But  living  in 
socialism  with  each  other  under  the  superior  system  01 
tlio  communal  code  did  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
provision  speculators.  Their  <lin  onus  or  treasurer  could, 
with  the  combined  driblets  of  tftch  morabor  paid  in  once 
a  month,  buy  in  unantitiis  at  wholesale  rnt  8  and  from 
tho  producers  direct..  It  wan  intolerable  totbe  provision 
rings;  for  wu  know  from  IVieletian's  edict,  that  it  cut 
them  off  from  their  plausof  speculation.  dJut  the  hateful 
ban  of  suppression  struck  them  yet  once  more  in  A.  D. 
412 ;"  ana  this  was  their  last;  for  the  true  trade  union  of 
the  ancients  was  no  more. 

Out  of  ita  magot-brecding  cadaver  a  horrid  deuiidn;- 
mon  grew  in  shape  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  fit  mongrel 
of  tho  feudal  ages.  From  a  decent  and  honorable  ! 
under  ihr  bentfieOBt  law  of  their  uniuiis,  we  find  them 
immediately  after  these  cruel  edict*,  reduced  in  the 
raen'nl  as  well  us  pecuniary  sense,  so  thv.t  there  exists  an 
inscription  which  appears  to  be  I'hri  lia".  showing  a  hud- 
dle of  wroU'lii  >-  ii.  a  'ooQege  of  ludy  hut  dwellers,"  and 
slum-trr  Sckers,  containing  a  list  of  300  names  of  mem- 
bers." 

The  result  of  this  downfall  was  the  creation  of  the 
guildB  of  the  priests  and  petty  bosses,  driving  tho  poor 
wretches  for  profit.  They  used  to  be  called  paraboiaai. 
It  was  a  death-clutch  of  pried  power  grappling  at  their 
throats. 

Happy  societies  whose  memoors  had  for  a  thousand 
yeirs  been  self-sustaining  and  prosporons  under  the 
Solonic  dispensation,  now  broken  up  by  tho  joalouB  and 
avaricious  church.  Dr.  Am  Khyn"  states  tho  facts  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  Solonic  organization  when  he 

•  •  J-rnmo.  UUm  in  Ibuitnu.  no.  uuil,  ■•>».  lu  proof  thiU-  UM  Council 
Of  Laodlceft  hxl    n  lngnl«h'.l  Ui«  lr»']c  union.  <\.  t>. »»!(.  Ih«  ftf. 

lowing  *ord*:  "Gr**l  anuiUn  *r*  unable  u>  lir»»k  from  tliclr  tr»>1*«  thay 

Emiounly  i>r»clnvil  ir.  (Onssf  d»>»      To*  r;«.l  of  Milan  HMd  10  fa* 

»pt  In  bfmtiil*  t.y  th.'  »oti.->n   of  tlio  uHlllaa,  or,  «•   th*  linm±:  cali  Incav 

RUrkcl    Imiwlora,  iyopa.otioi:     and    men    COOlit    OOt    Ckttftt   well     ImpODIU 
Hul  n«.w.  pcmocjl   ulin  prof,**  rvtlRIOn  *r*  Hut  •*ham*d  to  t««k  :injlul  proAU 
»n.|  th*  good  name  "f  ChrWU*niiy  ).  ^fi-ntr  *  cloak  for  fr»ud  than  •  ixilni 
:  <-m  lo  so  b*oli  to  to*  oM  roromnnity  lit* 

ftOnlU   ;  i'     Hani,  l>»'«  of  Houoriu*.     Coryna  MlwnailonuB." 

"  MyitorU,  rag,  tram.  p.  198. 
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says:  "The  constitution  of  the  trade  guilds  is  derived 
partly  from  the  collegia  of  artisans  in  ancient  Rome,  arid 
partly  from  the  monastic  orders.  The  most  elaborate 
of  thi :»■    .   YktcrieB  was  that  of  the  stone  masons." 

So  it  was  that  the  mediaeval  orders  which  broke  up 
the  ancient  voting  unions,  seized  their  property,  robbed 
them  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  success,  and  turned 
them  broken  and  ruined  over  to  the  feudal  lords. 

History  is  now  repeating  itself."  Spasms  of  the  same 
competitive  system  crop  out  even  at  this  day.  The  rage 
of  the  war  spirit  has  been  felt  in  America;  and  editors 
have  turned  their  columns  into  auxiliary  brtt.ries  to  aid 
with  brag  and  g  ;sh  tb  belching  of  murderous  explosives, 
which  modern  mechani  s  turn  against  the  life  and  limb 
of  humanity.  This  was  not  in  the  scheme  of  the  Plan 
of  salvation  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  old.  It  is  in  aid  of 
conquest;  and  in  these  pages  we  have  sufficiently  shown 
that  the  great  conquests  of  Rome  did  no  good.  Men 
are  still  vaunting  of  their  puissant  wit  in  conquering 
•ltd  destroying  others.  The;,  didil  III  Hoint  .'ill  lliniugh 
the  conquests.  And  how  did  it  turn  out?  Millions  ex- 
terminated; millions  again  impoverished  and  discour- 
aged; good  gOTersmeBt overwhelmed  '<  l'"''r  wealth  drag- 
gedintooneputreaeentoentor;  Rome  glutted  by  million- 
aires, perished  of  hor  own  infectious  and  her  conquered 
rues  in  every  0M6  went  dnwu  to  the  luul,  whilu  the 
animus  of  organized  industry,  once  aglow  with  an  as- 
cendant genius  verging  toward  ft  period  of  rich  inven- 
tions, loBt  hope,  lo6t  the  secrets  of  manly  arts,  und  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  So  much  for  a  once  brilliant,  living 
ingrowth  which  the  Romans  destroyed,  based  upon,  and 
rooted  into,  a  vast  industrial  organization  well  undi  r 
way,  and  gradually  lifting  humanity  out  into  a  high  and 
peaceful  enlightenment 

•*X«ac4tr.  Hit.  CkurtK  KnRllah  rr.in»  II.,  pp.  IK,  108.  Tb'  only  •Itol- 
unty  kttiwi  iii»  aiKitini  »-r*in.t  an-i  inn  clmrch  of  Lasodlclan  .laia  m, 
that  <*rtain  jo«rr«  of  the  rburch   »ip»»i.u  k  .  Iianrn  nf  th« 

thftrto  property.  ufl<n  thn  grow  landed  <«ui«a  boM  by  tb"  o&tuvh  *«  *  :or 
pcnl*  po»ar;  and  II. I.  l«<l«.l  lata  Ibi  l--lh  C'aturj'.  BawllCmar,  EpiiUm 
MS.  MM  J3T.  But.  My«  K«aod«r .  •'.•.»  niurh  »<  th«  management  of  thn  prop. 
arty  and  lb«  probpfUun  of  thu  poor  %ao  wcro  aupported  by  tba  cbarch." 
ThM  ahava  that  from  a»lf-«>i*taiti*ng  rnmmuulttiiB  Lhny  bad  dwindled  Into 
rrilaarahla  clnernnajnary  rnnrrma  ■  Th«*  asp  ''<-ni.  '  c  RtlBtMt  Naat.dar,  p. 
139.  ww  finally  adopted,  that  tha  chnrr.u.  —  ■  e  bar  corporation*,  ahonll 
blip  for  ice  Dianatfm^i'i  of  affair*  a  paraon  ►killed  in  law.  Tba  lawyar  *u 
ulM  tha  paraboUnoa.  CM.  faataf..  XVI.,  tat,  >!..  legg.  12,  .3.  providing 
■fatMt  atnue*  of  tba  HTmngwnient.     But  of  oourea,  ureal  abnace  crept  In. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  ia  plainly  seen  that  the  ori- 
gins of  socialism  are  intimately  intertwined  in  the  move- 
ments of  to-day.  Our  forefathers  had  it  in  an  embry- 
onic form  and  struggled  a  thousand  years  to  build  it 
up  and  to  transmit  it  to  us  in  perfection,  while  the  in- 
dividualism of  private  ownership  constantly  strove  to 
tear  it  down.  But  socialism  never  saw  the  great  light 
of  a  perfected  form.  It  could  live  in  secret  and  obscu- 
rity, under  cover;  but  the  very  first  great  master  who 
came  to  proclaim  it  abroad  to  the  open  world  was  in- 
stantly met  by  the  enemy  and  given  but  three  years  to 
advocate  broadcast  the  long  secret  plan  of  salvation, 
when  He  met  the  thrilling  fate  of  martyrdom. 

Moses  and  Solon  and  the  wise  lawgivers  could  not 
carry  socialism  beyond  its  puerile  infancy.  It  never  as- 
sumed the  majestic  power  inherent  in  complete  owner- 
ship and  management  now  demanded  by  the  scientific 
co-operative  commonwealth  of  our  day,  yet  it  taught  us 
the  mighty  lesson  leading  to  it;  for  the  form  now  fore- 
seen is  no  longer  that  of  voting  to  power  an  agorano- 
mos,  who  was  always  a  mere  proxy  from  the  aristoc- 
racy, to  dole  out  jobs  of  labor  from  the  public  works, 
but  it  is  to  wrest  itself  into  complete  ownership  of  all 
useful  works,  by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  people, 
who  are  the  workers  and  makers  of  all  things  good 
Then,  and  never  until  then  will  the  world  enjoy  a  true 
democracy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    GREAT  GEME1NDE. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  DIONYSAN 
ARTISTS 


Omcvutt  Veils  one  of  the  Moat  Remarkable  Facto  of  Antiquity 
— Masterly  Investigation  of  Dr.  August  Bftukh — Startling 
Curiosity— The  Big  Order's  t£ake-Dp— Their  Tutelary  B 
was  the  "Knnobler  of  Mankind  ami  Qivar  "f  Joy»" — Theft 
Music — To  gain  a  Living  the  Object — Centuries  Of  Dense 
Secrecy — The  Pjlliian  Apollo — Bomei — Beanie  Artist* — 
Flutist*— Tliey  Belonged  to  the  Interlinking 
Bond — Hated  But  )  at  Rome — Enormously  Patron- 

ized by  Ibe  State — Alexander's  Carnival  of  Hepha»ueon — 
Three  Thousand  M"  I  Playwrights  Gathered  from 

Par  mid  Near— Others  for  the  Olympic  Contest* — Storiwof 
Arriau,  Plutarch,  anil  Athenarai  Agree  with  Inscription! — 
Wonder:  II  Description — Their  Model  of  Pure 

Socialism,  Father,  Mother.  Hid  Children — Their  ComiBOD 
Tabic  and  Mutual  Love  HtOrOOOcn  of  the  Perfect  State — 
Votive  Franchise  Substituted  Father's  Paternal  Control — It 
Worked — Terrible  Laodicean  Canon — Bumil — The  Krano- 
thia»«s-  •  Fakirs— How  theyCrnwled  into  the 

Unions  and  Debued  the  Principle- -MeunuderV  Desdemona 
— Fi.  lone-Tellers  end  Filter  Peddler*— Aping  the 

Official  Religion  to  Secure  Good  Job? — En  ;>■  1 1  drum 
pat.  Performance* — Symbol  of  Uie  Ser- 

pent— Fakirs  Assume  Form  of  the  Snake — A  Curious  In- 
scription—Scenic Plays  at  Rome— Pun-Making  Kntertsiti- 
menU— Callipypinn  Dan  Notwithstand- 

ing their  brill:  n  Poor — 8n«ers 

of  Lucian — Nobler  Prniae  by  Aristotle — His  Truthful  Axiom 
— The  Immune**— FSshcra  and  Hunter*  an  Allied  Branch — 
Billiu|r*t*ate  of  Smyrna — Synoda  of  Baptists— The  Quiuiren- 
arian  Spell— Hunger  of  Dominion  for  Acta  of  Cruelty. 

Nowody  appears  to   know  anything  about   the  great 
international  utualgmnated  association  of  the  ancient  art- 
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ists.  We  are  indebted,  first  of  all,  to  the  keen  and  schol- 
arly insight  of  Dr.  August  Bock h,  Director  of  that  trust- 
Worthy  publication  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science, 
known  as  the  Corpus  Interiptionum  Grmcarum,  for  tbe 
announcement  that  such  an  organization  existed  among 
the  workers  of  the  ancient  world.  We  are  again  in- 
debted for  the  honest  recognition  of  Oehler,  Luders, 
Foueart,  Cagnat,  Mauri,  and  many  others  of  the  school* 
of  archaeology,  that  this  far  reaching  labor  organization 
was  an  offshoot  of  tin*  Solonic  law. 

But  aa  no  historian  ever  gave  us  any  account  of  this 
immense  curiosity  of  ancient  civilisation,  we  hare  been 
obliged  to  gather  our  information  from  scattered  monu- 
ments, and  in  a  somewhat  anecdotal  form.  Mui-h  is  de- 
rived from  the  stories  of  Lwcian,  from  the  occasional 
mention  of  Atliu-neus,  Aristotle  and  ;  hut  most  of 

all  from  the  racy,  djtt  onMCted  mention  of  their  own  in- 
scriptions One  modern  author  quotes  Aristotle  as  say- 
ing that  the  play-actors  held  greater  sway  with  the  public 
than  the  poets.1 

We  shall  begin  with  the  oldest  evidence  known,  and 
follow  them  down  to  tbe  date  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
when  they  were  suppressed,  seemingly  through  jealousy 
of  their  musical  genius.  Of  all  forms  of  associations  of 
the  ancient  poor,  the  Dionysan,  or  Bacchic  artists  were 
most  tolerated,  and  most  patronized  by  the  world's 
prominent  men.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  mon- 
archs  like  Alexander,  and  afterwards  Nero,  Hadrian  and 
Antonius  Pius;  and  they  were  the  authors  and  com- 
posers of  the  Delphic  hymns  and  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered written  music,  unearthing  a  new  literature 
which  ia  startling  our  curiosity.  The  scientific  world  is 
now  bending  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  all  possible 
discovery  of  remains  of  the  Dionysan  artists. 

A  point  strangely  suggestive  might  here  be  subjoined 
for  what  it  is  worth:  this  Dionysus  the  younger,  is  not 
the  aristocrat  myth  of  pelaagic  ages.  He  is  tin-  Diony- 
sus Katbegemon  or  forerunner.  Forerunner  of  what? 
Let  any  one  pronounce  the  name,  rapidly  and  he  will 
ly  the  sound  of  John.  Another  curiosity 
is,  that  lii«  unions  wore  the  primitive  if  not  original  bap- 
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tieta.  No  member  of  his  brotherhoods  could  bt  initi- 
ated except  by  the  purifying  application  of  water.  Thin 
stablianod  by  thousands  of  inscription*.  And  yet 
this  Dion,  the  Forerunner  was  tin-  Patron  Bpirit  it  whose 
shrine  millions,  according  to  Dr.  Bdckh,  w«r«  paying 
devotion  just  at  the  moment  when  that  unfathomable 
forerunner  of  Palestine  wan  receiving  the  homage  Of 
our  own  inarvclouB  Messiah  on  his  bended  knM, 

The  matter  of  these  countless  associations  bftt  bean  ho 
far  probed  as  to  establish  that  they  were  an  important 
factor  of  ancient  civilization.  They  were  the  most  studi- 
ous, independent,  ingenious  aud  progressive  of  all  the 
ancient  unions  of  trades  and  professions. 

About  the  time  of  Christ's  sojourn  on  the  earth  these 
organizations  were  most  numerous  and  powerful.  The 
love  of  mankind  for  show,  entertainment  and  erery  im 
maginable  pleasure  was  then  at  its  height.  Home  had 
conquered  the  world.  Augustus  and  XuMKxBfl  were  busy 
collecting  together  the  broken  fragments.  Rich  plun- 
derers were  dividing  the  spoils  Profligacy  no  the  one 
hand  and  military  slavery  on  the  other  formed  an  abv»n 
for  their  reckless  genius  to  till.  They  were  fiiithful  to 
the  specification  of  the  Solonii  dispensation,  holding 
common  interests  with  one  another,  a  common  fctbll 
mutual  love,  a  burial  attachment  to  their  secret  orgam 
tion,  u  methodical  votive  frauchise  by  which  they  were 
enough  shrewdly  political  to  vote  int^i  public  office  tho 
agorauomoi,  or  commissioner*  of  the  pubho  work*,  so  as 
to  insure-  for  themselves  the  appoiutiuenta  to  perform 
tlie  vast  and  varied  labors  of  public  entertainments  which 
■applied  them  with  much  well-paid  occupation. 

Although  exceeding  fond  of,  and  kind  to  their  women, 
tho  Dionysan  artists,  such  us  singeiS,  dancers,  players, 
teachers,  confined  their  personnel  almost  entirely  to  tin- 
male  sex.  The  oridence,  however,  is,  that  woman  be- 
longed to  the  secret  league*,  and  that  v.  hen  their  own 
ontertainnienta  came  off,  she  took  charge  of  much  ne- 
cessary work  and  was  prominent  and  influential. 

Following  tho  discipline  characterizing  the  Solonic 
dispensation,  theso  organizations  possessed  a  system  of 
schools  and  wo  have  a  number  of  very  important  monu- 
ments which  give  a  portrayal  of  their  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  youth.  These  we'shall  bring  in  evidence  as  we 
proceed. 
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The  ancient  poor  men's  god  Dionysus  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Latin  or  Roman  Bacchus,  standing  for  the 
female  Artemis  for  the  Greek,  and  Diana  for  the  Roman 
goddess  of  the  poor.  The  best  lexicographers,  Inddell 
among  them,  give  him  the  magnificent  report  of  being 
the  "Ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys." 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Diony  Ban  artists  is  that  they  were 
all  worshipers  of  the  great  forthcoming  soter  or  sav- 
iour, hundreds  of  years  before  the  arrival  of  our  accred- 
ited Messiah ;  and  in  consequence,  being  in  expectation 
every  moment,  of  his  advent,  were  the  more  willing  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  Apostolic  evangelism.  They  had  a 
doctrine  of  culture  of  their  own  which  was,  in  many 
respects,  identical  with  that  advocated  by  our  Saviour. 
Their  muHical  and  economical  organizations  reach  back 
into  fathomless  antiquity.*  We  should  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  logic  by  trying  to  trace  their  origin  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Chronicles  were  composed,  because  Solon 
is  known  to  have  given  them  the  law  of  free  organiza- 
tion, and  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  earlier  than 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  although  his  exact  date 
is  unknown.  We  are  reminded  by  some  authors  of  the 
kind  words  regarding  the  artists  of  Dionysus,  written  by 
Arsitotle,  who  was  employed  by  king  Phillip  in  B.  C.  849. 
Aristotle,  on  account  of  his  valuable  mention'  is  accred- 
ited to  be  the  ancient  who  gave  them  their  name.  Con- 
siderable has  been  written  by  the  epi#raphists  of  the 
French,  German  and  other  scientific  schools  now  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  the  unearthing  of  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  enor- 
mous organization  which  was  spread,  as  we  shall  show, 
over  western  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Among 
archaeologists  this  association  has  come  to  be  known 
simply  as  "The  great  society."  This  is  an  appellation 
received  from  Bockh,  whose  learning  was  so  profound 
and  penetrating  that  the  living  critics  admit  him  as 
their  authority.*     However  high  their  origin,  all  the 

tCArontWrs,  XXV..  1.  S.  Did  the  cranes  have  a  chorister?  Asaph,  the 
Assembler,  was  chorister  in  musical  services.  The  choir  of  the  musical 
assemblies  of  tbe  Dionysan  musicians  was  fully  organised  and  extremely 
Ingenious  aud  efficient.  , 

SFoucsrt.  Dt  OolligiU  Somieontm  a/md  Orvcot,  p.  a  says:  "Vocabulum 
carte  ipsum  oi  ecpl  to*-  Aeerveof  rOfitfwi,  apud  Ariatotelem  primum  reparire) 
•at."  M.  Foucsrt,  searching  for  the  earlier  records  of  these  unions,  men- 
tions Dry.  XXIV..  14,  who  speaks  of  an  artist  named  Aristonis,  aa  being  a 
tragic  actor  at  Syracuse,  and  thinks  he  must  hare  bean  employed  at  the 
great  theatre  of  Syracuse.    This  would  make  his  data  as  early  as  B.  C  an 
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records  place  them  aa  poor,  lowly,  hard  working  people; 
often  wandering  from  stage  to  stage  and  performing 
tneir  popular  tragedies,  coniedit-a  and  mimes  before  the 
people,  as  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  They  engrossed 
the  entire  field  of  the  histrionic  business,  made  the 
tents,  machinery,  wagons,  clutbing,  scenerv  and  all  par- 
aphernalia of  their  piny*,  sometimes  manufactured  their 
own  musical  instruments,  composed  ami  wrote  their  own 
music,  made  and  owned  as  u  common  brotherhood  their 
temples  and  sometimes  apod  the  pryt  mes,  with  their 
tbolus,  in  an  ambition  to  be  genteel  and  respectable.' 

The  Pythian  Apollo  in  Attica  was  Urn  presiding  divin- 
ity that  employed  these  artists.  In  many  instances  this 
fact  comes  to  the  surface.  At  the  temple  of  Delphi  their 
music  was  used  in  chants,  dirges,  anthems  and  choruses. 
Several  melodies  have  recently  been  found  engraved 
OB  Urge  slabs  or  planks  of  the  rock  with  which  the  great 
edifice  was  built ;  and  although  the  ancient  musical  types 
or  characters  were  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  yet  they  have  been  deciphered  and  were 
even  performed  at  the  opera  house  in  Athens  in  1896,  to 
the  modern  lovers  of  musical  art* 

Thero  was  un  eranos  of  this  Pythian  Apollo  found  at 
Amergoe.  in  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  worked  for  the 
muses  and  probably  played  tlie  popular  music  for  the 
people  of  the  city  at  a  very  early  date.  Again,  there  has 
been  found  an  eranos  of  these  artiste  at  Drlos,  the  great 
■lave  mart.  It  commemorates  a  consecration.  They  had 
consecrations,  agonies,  camp-meetings,  hallelujahs  and 

•  L*der>.  /*«  many*****  KfiuUtr.  p.  77.   lata    "D*  grotte  Geeellirhaft 

nana!  ticb  r*  euro,  r*v    ,«pt    tor  Aiorveor  Ttgrirwr    rity  air'    Iwnoi    «*i    'BAA- 

Jrr*»r<*  «*t  rw»  rtp»  rir  **<frrr<n*,a  Atervo-ea.."    Hcackh  vlaubt.  daaa  lemcrc  iu 
•m  V«relo  *m*  Ablhellung  «.n  aolchrn  hlldetrn."     Ijitr  u  took  th*  nam* 
t*  etwtr  iw  evreYwrierur.  but  LOder  auggcala  that  these  wot*  only  branch**. 

•  CIC.  SiftU  StOa  Th«y  sometimes  pretended  lo  be  important  charac- 
tert  Ihrychanlid  hjrmoa,  and  p«rform*d  tatyrlcal  dancw.  Folic,  ad.,  p. 
114.  *ay*  tbey  wero  prytaoea,  this  he  piobnbly  filcans  from  tb*  fact  that  th* 
ptylanea  ale  at  the  cutntuou  table  at  the  capenao  of  the  atate.  cf.  Oebler  in 
the  Jtariy-  H'vmovu.   Ill      pp.   I0B0,  1087  articli- U01/A1).      Hut  in  all  plates SUMS 

-a  th*  i':iur#\  Mer*  no  more  than  th*  Komnn  Pantifnx  maaimu*.  and  in 
Asia  Minor,  "here  this  evidence  it  found,  the  prytaoea  referred  to  a**  notb- 
iac  •»**»  than  i"  lau   cullina:  themselves  piyrauea  10 

1  high  end  diglilttsd-  So*  Liddatl,  in  vt*b.  Ilpvr»v.<.  Oner,  later,  when 
n  Aorellua  honored  ih«m  with  a  inier  of  kind  greeting  (A.  D.  1*7),  th*y 
i  ao  Inflated  that  they  put  up  the  prices  of  entrance  to  tbeir  entenaln- 
ailSl,  C1C.  »I7«  Tbia  loiter  fa  contained  iu  th*  iuacription.  Tbeit  baro 
worth';.  tii>  Una  carried  to  inrararaac*.  CIG.  SofiT.  Suds.  M20;  L*  Baa  sad 
Wadd  .  SO  and  rrw. 

•  In  lat  luiuiuci  cf  1M"5.  the  author  a>aa  hoooted  with  a  personal  inter- 
»»•»  with  M-  Kainacb  at  Pans,  who  principally  wurked  tb*  queer  notes  out 
aasd  breathe  tb*  hidden  treatur*  to  th*  k*<*  of  modern  man.  If*  bad  no 
av**ilaocy  in  saying  that  It  waa  the  work  of  tb*  artlata  of  Dionysus  and  that 
th*T  deieatloyj  a  v«rjr  high  degree  of  intelligenco  and  akilL 
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many  other  rites  suggestively  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day.1  But  the  most  surprising  averment  we 
nave  found  regarding  these  Dionrsan  artists  is  thtt  of 
Dr.  Foaetri  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Homer  was  on* 
of  theiu.'  There  art)  two  mysteries  hanging  over  thin 
great  master-poet.  Hi-  b  known  a*  a  wanderer  through 
the  earth,  reciting  Ma  atoiiee  to  the  people  baton  I  otter* 
were  invented  This  is  in  accord  with  the  erratic  life  of 
the  scenic  artists.  Again,  he  was  mysteriously  obscure; 
snd  thin,  again,  accords  with  their  habits;  attUN,  they 
were  alway.-;  CtrgaBiSatiOBa,  studying  means  to 

please  the  better-to-do,  and  how  to  get  themselves  np- 
pointed  by  tho  ruling  ones,  to  perform  O.w.  varied  popu- 
lar labor  of  the  entertainment*.  Homer  might  thus  have 
been  a  secret  member;  and  after  being  appointed  a 
kurios  or  supreme  director  of  the  brotherhood,  ho  conld 
havo  committed  his  beautiful  and  inarvolciuslv  enchant- 
ing stories  to  memory,  aaaiated  by  a  picked  quota  of 
artiste  who  followed  his  majestic  baton,  and  together 
they  might  have  wandered  through  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia  delighting  the  millions  who  are  well- 
known  to  have  thronged  the  world  centuries  before  the 
conquests  came. 

On  the  whole,  judging  from  the  prodigious  magni- 
tude and  mysterious  influence  and  genius  which  are 
coming  to  be  known  to  us  through  their  new-found  in- 
scriptions, it  looks  quite  probable  that  the  great  poet 
was  not  alone  but  that  he  was  backed  up  by  a  multitude 
of  leaser  lights. 

The  influence  of  the  Bacchic  artists  was  early  felt  at 
Rome  Wi  have  already  shown  their  power  as  a  factor 
in  military  and  social  life  in  the  great  city,  as  it  is  told 
to  us  by  the  historian  Livy.     The  strike  of  the  flutists 

'OahUr,  Jf&V.  10  Ae  author:  "In  Minna,    bci  AluarKO*.    fiadaa  *-r  aa^aav 

■  itfro'   M     *•*"     *u*     Hn»6i'   M*uA'.w»a    «0p4*a«»,  danrart,   CIA.,    add.   CttH.~ 

AriiAw>  tui'1  'I  I-.-  Muscn  vorehiiiit  dla  dioaTalachon  Koniilcr  CIA..  II..  43 

And   Jj.in.   */      SlIM;         /..lilii.li     .ui.l     dtt    WoIihiikuii     .11     Apollo     VOO  . 

Vcrfir.'-n  .tiif   Mi  !i>«,   •«  nirlil  -infllllliR  "l-" 

■  Poacatv   /«  SMbSh  ^niAaimx,   pp.  «*,  nt.  »q.  (hw  »lon.a»  »  o««  i 
iham.    AUu  cilta  llic  vtonvft  and  liat  much  to  uy  about  It    On  p.  TOalia 

Un  that  all     llio  jK'Ctx    mn     {■(  :  liufa    not    Ulcoibcfi    Ol     '!"'  -  •  Iti-fclnint,    but 

mm   p&rticipva  tuiaM  ccitum   nl;       and  ilium  ituaos  to 

1 .■      H<     '  alto  quit)  -  '  .  l ..... t .      d  ahowing  bow  tha  tranic  artlita  mlxeS 

plat;  wiili  ili.-ir  gunaa.    Tb«  ouch,  howavar.  la,  that   thojr  wore   economic 

Stlei  infaaulfa  ttnou^li  all  conceivable  luetlicdi  to  aria  a 

tine:    "KlMaTfia  vara,  qaa  civitate  nulla  tauctiui,  cgicKia  icrmcotum  pte- 
taa     <J»o  non  -.-  ant  ut  rem  ludicraoi  la  tlmatrc  temporeim, 

•  nnj.  factiarcst,  aod  etlam  ut  tacra  aua.  colli  I   par  auoa  magi*- 

nana  Cereti  ct  Ptoaeipina.  pcragereDC."  H»  feter.  10  Letioriuaol,  ffeaaanaat 
al  Kin**,  m.  Heat  6-11 :  14.  ITi  and  3>e.     .n.ar  — ~  IflMlil  at  Uiat  time. 
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recorded  by  him  occurred  B.  C.  'M)d.'  Of  course  the  or- 
ganization which  yielded  to  the  decree  of  its  secret 
council  who  caused  this  strike,  had  been  in  existence  a 
long  time,  perhaps  a  hundred  years.  At  any  rate  it 
proven  that  Rome  possessed  unions  of  the  Bacchic  or 
Dionysan  artists  at  least  400  yean  before  Christ. 

All  members  were  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  their 
brotherhood,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  ev. 
wbern.  At  Neiuea,  an  old  city  on  the  Isthmes  which 
divides  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the  i&ginetan  waters, 
a  place  near  Corinth  where  the  Apostle  Paul  labored 
and  built  a  church,  there  was  recently  found  an  inscrip- 
tion remarkably  well  preserved.  It  shows  a  union  of 
these  artists.  The  slab  is  spoken  of  as:  "Laudatio  Pbile- 
monia."  It  speaks  of  a  man  from  Chalcedona  the  an- 
cient city  standing  on  the  heights  of  the  Boaphoru* 
opposite  Constantinople,  who  was  initiated  by  unions  of 
Isthmus  and  Ntimca,  and  who*©  name  was  Crato.  He 
wao  tibicen  cyclicus,  one  who  made  the  rounds  of  the 
organization,  performing  on  his  flute.1*  According  to 
the  beet  information  wo  can  glean  from  their  inscrip- 
tion* it  is  manifest  that  those  play-actors  and  arti*ts 
of  various  kinds  struggled  very  MM  sometimes  to  ob- 
tain a  living.  Dr.  Luders,  in  his  researches  on  their 
doings  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  wore  entirely 
of  the  so-called  proletarian  clans,  hard  workers,  vigorous, 
and  yet  with  all  their  industry  and  push,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty obtaiu  •  living,  although  splendidly  organized 
in  self-support."  The  w'rugglerswere  nevertheless  pat- 
ronized and  supported  in  an  encouraging  degree  by  the 
state  and  by  public  men  and  institutions.  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  was  such  an  admirer  of  them  that  he  as- 
sembled, on  the  death  of  his  much  loved  friend  Ilephae- 
■ton  who  died  soon  after  his  return  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  over  3000  of  their  minstrels,  and  actors  to  do 
him  honor  at  a  protracted  carnival.  For  several  weekB 
they  had  charge  of  the  entire  festivity,  performing  the 
music  us  well  as  the  dances.     It  appears  that  the  em- 
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•lory  told  by  LItjt.  IX..  SO,  tq.  of  lb< 
Home.    What  it  known  of  the  event  it  iticio  civ«a 
l>  full     Ii  inuil  hjvt  t.r-n  ki:  iKuiiaiion,  ind  fall  of  plucks 

Btkd  c*ttiuft  to  Hal  it»rlf  copied  ililo  the  £:«ji  hiltory  of   Horn*. 

XtoncU  -Iriiitaftw.  pp  SI,  31;  t.encrmani.  JtawarcAo  d  JTJnub. 
«.  I.  ty\»:  ft* .  I,  IV.  .i  :»>.  I.  II  U|  El  W.  1.  SB-31  trie, 

ii  LAden.  DUnf.  JT4MC  p.  110.        tut  Zeil  d«»  Dcmoiihcnct 

duirh    Attic    wxudcrudo  Trappen,   die  aothdurftit*,  ihrea  Labeasuxvterhelt 
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peror  not  only  admired  them  but  rewarded  them  mag- 
nificently for  this  protracted  serrice.  Plutarch  and 
Arrian  say"  that  Alexander  sent  for  them  from  all  the 
countries,  far  and  near,  and  they  came  from  the  Pelo- 
ponessuB  in  Greece,  and  from  the  Euphrates  in  Asia, 
all  agreeing  and  all  being  able  to  combine,  converse  and 
perform  in  concert  and  union  at  the  great  requiem, 
proving  that  they  were  expert  in  written  music. 

Chares,  who  is  reported  to  us  by  Athensus,  gives  a 
description  of  them,  which  accords  with  the  information 
we  are  getting  from  the  inscriptions;1*  and  according  to 
Arrian,  whose  histories,  anecdotes,  and  incidents  which 
have  fortunately  come  down  to  us  in  such  manner  aa  to 
have  escaped  the  havoc  that  has  consigned  to  tatters  so 
many  priceless  literary  monuments  of  antiquity.  Alex- 
ander patronized  the  artists  most  abundantly  at  the 
Olympic  games;  and  on  a  certain  occasion  called  to- 
gether three  thousand  from  the  whole  known  world,  to 
perform  their  so-called  agonies  before  the  public."  Of 
these  agonies  the  origin  of  the  familiar  words,  so  pre- 
cious and  beloved  by  the  Christian,  we  shall  have  a  full 
dissertation  as  we  proceed.  At  present  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  an  occasional  and  obscure  anecdote.  The  world 
was  filled  with  the  belief  that  a  man-loving  measiah, 
whether,  Mithra,  Osiris,  Dionysos,  Attys,  Sabazios  or 
Jesus,  was  persecuted  to  death,  died  in  the  agonies  of 
an  ignominious  execution,  arose  and  went  to  the  beau- 
tiful elysium  where  he  opened  the  gates  to  all  the  strug- 
gling and  lowly  denizens  of  earth.  This  wonderful  transit 
through  the  veil  of  tears,  amid  writhings  of  torture,  in- 
describable gloom  and  scowls  by  frowning  monsters  of 

"Arrian,  Alexander  tht  Grral,  Anabaiii.,  in   book  VII.,  1  t:'"Ayiri  »• 

*wi ,-bti  Koiijoai  yvfivnov  t«  tat  tLOwmby  jjXijtfti  T«  r*r  mym¥i(9^4rmm  ■  ■,  ry 
fi«  avrbp  xopny't  **Av  Ti  riim  jAAwr  T»*  wpoodry  apt&^orfpoy  rptffjr&A- 
iovt  yap  mywviorat  rovf  fbpvarraf  waptttvatri  wtA.  ;"  KB  Plat.  Ala.,  7£: 
"  'Qc  A"  Tjtiy  «if  '  E*p«ra.-a  r^<  Mi)6iaf  xa't  6ty«^««  veAip  V  if  ^ikt/xhi  eei 
way^yvpfQty,  an  ji|  ipijyiAi^  aVT-f  r,|HTwK  ewo  T^f  'EXXiiot  a$iyntruy 
flTV^f    of    irrpi    T««    r^fitpaf    (>li'a{   'H^atfTTiBir     rvpioaw. " 

" Laden.  Dtonf.  KtbuUer,  p.  106,  1U7  remind,  us  of  this.-  "Nach  dor 
ErilbluDg  des  Chares,  die  bei  AihenHus  erhalten  ist,  tratten,  wohl  in  der 


aofegebvuen  Reibenfolge,  folaende  Kdnaller  auf:  6evM.aTo*oto«,  fm^taL 
xi^apy&oi,  nvAwAoc,  avAi;ra£  ptra  rur  xopwr,  ^lAoa-t^apier***  ««»yic*,  Tpeyylei, 
(paAra;."  Aituae.K.  XII..  p.  ndCiiiulDn. 

i*  Arrian,  whoso  early  account  is  much  esteemed;  I.,  11:  "Tyw  Ait  ry 

'OAvpviy  r'lr  Mviriay  tjjv  dir'  'ApwAaovin  tadtarwaar  i&vtra  tat  TOr  ayNn  iy  Ai- 
v»*«  SWdSiaf  Ta'OAv^iwia*  oi  Ri  xai  Ta4f  Movtraic  Xtyo-jtjty  OTl  aymn  iwoimot.     See 


Diod.,  XVII.  16: 


XVII.  16:    ''&y*i*1  p«y«AO*p«*flf  fOlf  dfOIC  avy'Tikto*  y    iy   Aiy  T^t   Xuil- 

ortet  *ai  trnxutovl  eywraf  Ait  *et  Movtraic  ov«  'ApjjtfAttec  wptitot  eefffeeift,  r%¥ 

M  a-ar^yvptr  »6'  qtWpac  cVvfa  auyirt\4a»y-  Dion  appears  here  to  be confounded 
witbAert._  DloChrys.,  Or.,  6,  p.  73:  "E^  A,>  ri»  Dirput  J*v»»  nX%  Hkhii 
«*i  ib*  «yi*Ti  rwr  'OAvfa*M>r  fTitfavar,  ov  «wr,r  epgeter  it**!  rep'  evreic." 
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ajcmoniac  shapes  and  gnashing  threats  was  the  subject 
of  their  popular  plays;  for  since  humanity  firmly  be- 
lieved in  sa\  id  a  coming  redemption  frnm  the 
competitive  calamities  which  beset  then,  it  was  a  second 
natar  the  plays  ai  tad  the  agonies  M 
the  realistic  presentation  of  the  logic  of  fate  long  before 

.  the  v<-rv  »ord 
agony,  pure  (Jreek,  was  the  term  handed  down  through 
a  millennial  sup*  from  long  anterior  to  the  date 

at  v  now-known  Redeemer  Buffered  it.  to  save 

the  tronbled  race.  Tims  the  sgonj  ol  the  eton  which 
long  afterward  wan  actually  endured  by  a  historic  per- 
sonage of  onr  "-,ni  era  was  thoroughly  foreknown  and 
ha«l  i  subject  of  tragedy,  opera,  anthem  and  mime 

for  at  least  a  :  structure  vu  based 

on  salvation  from  be  lowly  who  were  tor- 

icratt — kings,  slave  drivers,  traders 
in  human  Heeh  and  la  -  and  their  privileged 

priests,  and  autocratic  prelates  of  a  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy and  the  mono;  power. 

The  plan  ai  of  the  organization  was  entirely 

socialistic.     The  law  required    them   to   imitate    in    their 

i  union,  the  municipal  form  or  charter  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  "r  into  the  unions.     Thi* 

was  early  specified  by  the  law  since  registered  in  the  Di- 
gest, bat  it  was  to  be  thai  old  oncontaminated  schema 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Saturn,  although  act- 
ually from  Solon  and  Cadmus,  who  Instituted  the  pry- 
tanenm  and  the  common  table." 

far  as  the  inscriptions  attest,  the  artists  were  all 
socialists  of  the  sort  we  designate  as  the  microcosm,  or 
the  model  family.  This  was  the  prototype,  and  still  con- 
tinue* the  ideal.  The  members,  like  the  children  oi  the 
well  regulated  family,  were  In  lore  one  another;  and  the 
fnthi  other,  together  with  all  the  children,  were 

to  live  in  the  undivided  ownership  and  enjoyment  of 
their  homes  and   means,  helping  each  other  to  all   the 

•its  of  the  paternity,  never  coveting  more  than 
what  belonged  to  each  by  right  of  the  mutual  or  social 
bond.     This  mode]  is  pur  m      The  little  family. 

■  TM»  l»~  loa  onUinitiK   thai  union   InlW  In*   plin 

nf  lip  rilj.  rrt'U.  "Qijlhn*  •  ui*p.  i»-rml»um  <*t  <*rpu«  habtr*  ralUfli. 
wei«t«ttf,  rtre  roinfc-M'-  itttriu*  forum  nftminr,  j.mpriiim  Kt.  td  rxwnpt'im 
rHpohlx-*  k»t»rr  trm  commune*,  irvmi  <v,mmun»rn.  *(  idOMffi  «rw  iyn- 
Dl«.    HI.    it.    t 
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in  the  Solonic  dispensation,  enlarged  with  the  hefcrra 
and  the  thiasos,  is  what  in  Rome  wan  the  college.  In- 
stead of  the  family  of  ono  marriage  it  swelled  so  aa  to 
take  in  the  membership  of  the  Whole  union.  Then  thn 
union  or  brotherhood,  under  a  knrios  or  director,  took 
the  place  of  the  father  and  mother  and  the  initiated 
membership  of  many;  all  being  workers,  took  the  place 
of  the  children,  and  in  one  large  fraternal  bond  they 
sought  and  obtained  work  for  each  other,  bringing  the 
proceeds  at  night,  or  at  stated  times,  to  the  treasurer, 
deacon  and  presbyters,  who  bought  food  at  wholesale 
for  all  the  brethren,  carefully  providing  a  permanent 
residence,  a  common  meeting  house,  a  school,  clothing, 
and  enough  of  everything  to  fill  the  joys  of  Ufa  Not  in- 
frequently they  behaved  so  judiciously  with  themselves 
and  the  world  that  they  were  regarded,  even  by  govern- 
ments with  favor." 

It  is  evident  that  the  original  design  of  Solon  and 
Mama,  in  making  this  splendid  arrangement  conform 
with  the  plan  of  the  city  government  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  we  have  quoted,  the  organization  ori- 
ginally sprung,  was  to  ingraft  a  political  economy  upon 
the  aged  competitive  system  which,  by  substituting  the 
votive  franchise  for  the  father's  judgment,  would  give 
the  world  on  a  grand  scale  the  socialism  of  the  micro- 
cosm or  in  terms  more  simple,  the  cocialiam  of  the  model 
family,  where  all  work  for  each  aud  each  f  r  all. 

The  plan  worked  for  a  thousand  years.  It  was  attacked 
twice  and  fought  with  firo  and  sword  of  extermination 
through  the  Roman  Conquests,  and  last  by  the  church 
prelates,  beginnin.-;  at  the  doeo  of  the  Ajxmtolic  ago,  and 
ending  in  its  destruction  1'irou  h  a  cruel  and  jealous  in- 
ter^ ;  /  Laodicea,  A.  D.  86*6,  about  thirty- 
eight  years  after  the  deal  with  Constantino. 

Before  thoy  fell  many  were  the  powerful  men  who 
took  their  part,  Scrviuc  Vulliur  .'-.<'  500),  among  the 
rest"  Ho  tried  to  save  them  because  o."  their  valuable 
services  to  the  state,  £3  well  as  because  he  admired  them 
and  restored  to  them  the  rights  which  F.omulus  had 

■  'Fooceil.  Dt  Senilis  Artitcilmi,  p.  P:  "CollagU  paiiorininm  reopenint 
Enrptii  r«gn,  unto  favnre  ut  ipaoram  Domes  cam  D»c<h"  coDtoclateet 
»riific«»." 

"  Fiona  Hut.  Sim.  !..  ft  3.  "Strvio  Tnllio  popnloa  Romulua  mlatut  .0 
HDium.  iliKeitux  in  tlmn  decuriia."  Tnlluavrai  the  tint  10  have  ihe  people 
taacribad  on  th«  public  >fi»ler».  the  plehi  b*\at  divided  into  colltcea  e* 
MMhwfcooo**. 
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palled  down.  At  the  closo  of  their  long  career  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years  they  were  submerged,  never  in  their 
ancient  form  to  rise  Again.  Nevertheless  there  remained 
glowing  embers  which  could  never  be  consumed,  down 
to  the  present  day;  for  a  principal  in  justice  cannot  be 
annihilated.  The  date  of  their  suppression,  however, 
is  that  of  Laodicea  and  they  fell  onlv  because  their  com- 
mon table  was  made  a  crime  against  the  law." 

Among  the  Dionysan  artists  were  certain  agents  called 
ergolaboi  who  used  to  go  about  the  country  bargaining 
for  contracts  for  their  organizations.  Plato  speaks  of 
them  in  his  second  book  of  Politics,  and  their  inscrip- 
tions reveal  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Macedonia.  These  were  special  agents  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  membership,  proving  that  the  artists  were 
genuine  unions  of  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  of  Greek-speak- 
ing  countries,  and  collegia  in  the  Latin  countries.  We 
have  the  best  of  evidence  that  they  were  workers  organ- 
ized to  get  a  living.  They  have  been  well  spoken  ofnot 
only  by  Athenaeus*0  in  his  celebrated  Banquet  of  the 
Learned,  and  Hesyehiua,  in  his  ancient  lexicon,  but  also 
by  Aristotle,  the  father  of  literary  judges,  in  his  Nicom- 
aehian  Ethic*."  Home  authors  have  undertaken  to  con- 
struct a  common  name  for  the  whole  great  institution, 
to  answer  for  all  the  various  names.  Throughout  the 
whole  Greek-speaking  world,  the  terms  eranusund  tbiasos 
have  r.  vary  similar  meaning,  and  it  was  proposed,  as 
abown  iu  several  inscriptions,  to  blend  the  two  into  one 
wx>rd  and  to  call  them  erano-thiasos  for  a  common  term. 
We  have  authority  for  doing  this,  and  it  will  not  be 
original  in  vs  to  make  the  eranothiasos  subserve  the  pur- 

■•Suppr«M«d  by  (he  Christian*.  A  D.  JK3:  ibe  ootmcll   bMrdletad  the 

•Siarra   in    muff* If.    which    atrelchca    through   antiquit),     LOilclJ.  /X»»M. 
JCtaaat .  p,  7,  and  nolo    Ift :   "Die  Sitto  dicier    Itl't-a   ino    cvfcttfoA^t  etiticrkt 
aich  darcb  d,»  pnr«  Altartbnm  und  Doofa  la  dar  r»«mm  llalltr  cli  > 
Urn  JaJutnaDdart*  sib  »lcb  dm    Cone  1 1    «  I  Y.-iranlaui  eln  darauf 

baiOajlicfaea  Yafbot  iu  orlMaan."  Tlic  word*  of  lhl*_ deer ee  citiniiuiahiui 
tbaro  ara:  "Sri  ow  itl  tfparicoi*  *  (Aqpiaoi*  «*  ffu^doAnf  cvuFooia  <«ircA#ir, 
alii'    **aU    Aa«ao,  I      II.,   p.  674,    M.-.iim.     The    nslun  and 

pifcia.lt  could  have  their  meala  at  the  common  table,  but  Dot  the  reojle. 

f*Ath*in*iit.  VIII  (  2*i  '"Eparoi  6i  fie*,p  «i  irb  riff  o-y»i£aAAoK«tarr 
>a»evaay«t.  a)«*  fnv  rvM^fi.  «fl  i."i.4*|Miv  la  Ifrraa  aaAatrat  ti  6  avrot  *a<  ipavot 
mmt  cKaartac  vai  a-'  ffi'i-tomi  •',"  tt¥i  •**  #i'r***#— *a»."  Another  defin 
roam  from  Hcaj-chiua.  Oat*  aXfUawery,  in  t»rta>  eiaffef.  H.  here  »»y* : 
tTla***  U  act  orlv  an  organization  for  drmuciaticjal  enda  10  obtain  meana 
■act  aaijoyaM-nt.  but  It  It  alto  to  eel  plenty  of  work.  It  raarfa  aa  tolloara: 
"aiaajaa     mata'ay'  aai  «A*}09t  ov  i*o*w  tb  Baaktaa*'  *Aaa   aau  »*  a'py*"***  " 

OAriftot.  JRaV  A'if..  VIII.,  II:  "'Choi  M  caaaaartaai-  *V  ItleaV  Ixtwi 
y'aae^aa.    aHaafaafaW    aau    •  aaa-io-rwr       aira*    yip  (fvoiaf    iv***  aai    eruwv<7l*t." 
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pose  even  including  the  Roman  collegia  which  were 
same  institutions. 

As  a  common  term  for  tho  eelobrated  personage*, 
many  received  eponyms,  or  name*  Huggextive  of  deeds 
and  surroundings.  Eunus  of  Apamea,  tho  hero  of  the 
great  Sicilian  revolt,  in  B.  C.  333,  had  been  a  member  of 
a  union  of  Dionysan  artiste,  and  in  nil  probability  wu 
making  a  living  for  himself  and  members  of  his  brother- 
hood by  performing  tricks  of  legerdemain  in  which  he 
was  an  expert,  when  he  fell  a  prisoner  to  some  band 
of  the  Roman  invaders  during  the  conquest*,"  and  was 
sold  to  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Enna  where  ho  rebelled 
against  the  cruel  oppression  and  plotted  that  terrible 
conflict,  which  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  dopopulato  the 
island  of  Sicily."  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find 
that  very  many  of  the  names  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  especially  his  last  chapter  of  Romans,  were 
assumed;  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  secrecy 
of  Paul's  evangelism  among  these  organizations  that 
when  people  were  initiated,  after  conversion  into  the  new 
creed  which  was  contrary  to  the  official  religion,  new 
names  were  given  them.  Paul  himself  was  a  member  of 
the  scene-makers  branch,  and  when  converted,  his  name 
was  changed. 

It  may  be  well  to  speak,  in  a  racy  manner,  of  the  range 
of  these  organizations  in  the  various  parts,  basing  our 
brief  mention  upon  the  actual  inscriptions  found.  There 
was  a  union  or  eranothiasos  of  artists  at  Eleusis,**  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  City  of  Athena"  Many  are  found  at 
Athens,  others  at  Megara,  Perinthoa  and  Isthmus. 

■  Sw  Vol.  I.,  chapter  u.  j>p.  191-SH,     The  war  «rEauo»U«c-l  teo  r* 
•tarinf  which  time  »ever»l  lim  coaaular  umin  of  iho  Reman*  wen  i 
and  daalrered. 

■  Eunafc  Creek  Bevei*,  wall-tnindod,  capable.  Theopblloa,  Kpat  u  A»- 
Mini,  <»p.  vl|.  pii  ih«  I'.nnut  of  mjtboloti  «*»  the  ton  of  Diooyiui  A* 
(be  uaioot  b»d  Dlonvjui  for  their  patron  Jiriuiiy.  nothing  could  to  mora 
popular  for  the  people  of  enterprise  and  geniue  than  Co  wni  Ibb  t 
wllchiaR  cam*  at  thair  play*. 

wroucart.  Dt  StmttiM  Arttf .  p.  a.  referring  to  Leooriueiit.  StrArrckm 
aVaewft,  3S.  I   St\  28.    It  la  an  actio,    iaurnntion  of  *n  erase*  and  mention 
ill  a«i».*»wrw<.      It  waa  in  tha  tima  of  Hiilip   V    of  Maccdoo.     Urr,  X> 
M.  88.  apukinf  or  hit  vandalism  that  destroyed  it.  t*jt .   "Quldqiud  aaocti 
amcentr*  rlrca  orbem   erat.    incenauus   eat    dirutao.ua  non  tecla  aolaxn  a*d 

eilam  ecpnlcra no  onid  iniiolatum  rallnqunrn,  r*mp|a  doi)min»p*t» 

tlm  uerata  habebent.  diroi  atqoo  Incoodl  jumt  "    1  he  membara  who.  accord 
lac  lo  LOdart  were  the  wanderiat  rrmtwi.  performed  the  E:euainlaa  ixout. 

»0»bl«r.  M33.      ■Tteg.ei* A  thee,  Jftfrt..   XIX.,  \*M.  r>.  W-M>(iri. 


toaciHft  Cr.  Soph.  nr.  107.     i!«A..ta-  tuii,»,  ferinihot    Pumooi.  Wiaaa 
*Ar,K.  (•.»**.  nr    »«,  r*  Ba.if.iV    *#!««.►;  Rhodoa.  Inacr.  Or.  low.  I,  p.  Ob. 


**•««•*  »»a*e^*V 


MYSTERIOUS  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  EXPLAi 


Troia,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  a  thiaeos 
was  in  existence  whose  tutelar;  deity  was  Dionysua" 
Most  singular  of  all,  after  the  centuries  of  wonder  as  to 

Mr  the  Apostle  should  have  been  whipped,  imprisoned, 
mysteriously  released  and  spirited  off  from  the  Romao 
and  almost  Latin  city  of  Philippi,  and  after  his  mixture 
of  unexplained  persecution  and  deliverance,  it  turns  out 
that  the  emporium  was  at  that  moment  honeycombed 
li  secret  Mithraic  and  Dionyaan  societies."  and  at 
least  one  permanent  Latin  troupe  of  histrions  was  sta- 
tioned there. 

Smyrna  was  alive  with  these  organizations.  Aside 
from  the  unions  of  porters  jewelers,  fishermen  and  other 
trades  in  this  city  there  was  an  influential  branch  of  the 
Dionsyan  artists  who  performed  the  agonies  with  the 
object  of  gaining  a  living.''  At  Rome  they  were  always 
favored.  As  late  as  Nero  this  favor  continued;  for  that 
monarch  went  so  far  as  to  permanently  fix  them  in 
their  true  (ireek  form." 

The  performance  of  the  agonies  was  a  lucrative  busi- 
lees  with  these  unions.  The  theory  of  the  agony  was 
io  eleusinian  initiation  which  in  fact,  was  the  model 
initiatory  right  copied  by  all  the  secret  organizations. 
It  represented  about  this: — the  passage  through  this 
veil  of  tears;  the  groping  in  darkness  of  the  under 
world  in  crooked  paths  which  led  the  wanderer  into  many 
a  dark  and  quaggy  region ;  the  outward  push,  under 
guidance  of  some  Btalking,  ethereal  shade,  over  lurid 
waves  of  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  other  murky  rivers  of 
•>*..«.<.  B.fli.rt .  ii  .  »n,  p.  iik.  oo  »    "ijimtlnn  *.*.»  t»*;- 

«»▼  K*«#v*  X«IU*rV — 'r  ***  •**#W*y    &4*«W*v." 

MMommieo.  Hfrwut.  III.,  MI  B..  196S  loaet.  from  Philippi:  L0d«:«- 
Mawaa.  Xfcut .  p.  K;  "W««  aodlkb  in  d>m  Macadooiaehan  fhi.ipp.  aoau 
•im  at*»«ic«  Utaaa.arha  Tropp*  «Of>«ti1  war"     l-.kewlM    Oabkr.    *.«.< 


Ma*  uX*itf  UMaaiarha  Truppa  «a<afli<  ni 
■«■<!  m  ward  or  Ub»r  anion*  early  at  Philippi. 
wOobter.  Tr«Mi    rwMwrili.  p.  *T7,  tM;  II 


,  p.  IT7,  TIB;  Hit  of  Ubor  ctruitjati 
Axain.  Oahlar.  MS3:  Swt««»     (Kimt^ix;  Jr<*.  Xnhmf.  »xA'l..  IRK.  p. 

I   ,r'  '^      V»l*rT«r^<    &.*    y*n*\    t+++fx***    **r**r  *•»  *lwnr  ajp  ltfM#v». 

•  Pooetn,  Dt  Aram  Any/ .  F  ic,  wi«  apacul  nwstiaa  of  thi«  itmi 
K«m>  crsally  p«rf*c-t:nl  ihr  regular  labor  ooloni  but  tavorarf  tho  Bacrhic 
•CJora  and  noaaeiaaa.    Soatosiaa,  Ken,  XII..  13.  aa .  INwav  « 

qatefoennala  r  maaain  priaaaa  oassioao  Hooi».  moiu  GtaKo  l/ipla*.  Ban- 
tam, crnintriim  njiwair*  aao4  appcUarli  Narcsia  "  Tar  :u»  alio  fi»«» 
■  tiliaklinU)*!  JmmalM.XtV.ta,  :  ••  Nero** qurtvaa  llnrnalio  Coa»o 
OffMBjbfbaa.  <)uia-)o<nnjla  huUrrxa  Rcm»  inilitulam  cat.  ad  ajoteui  Cflc<i 
carta niaaaa.  yaria  fina.  01  rnnria  brnia  no»a."  Ajaio.  Sum..  Aiailiauaa. 
«:  "Inautult  •■  qn'o^oentnlr  <«nani«a  tapilollon  J«i«  tripta  irioilrom. 
•a«Mt/«  crmnieaiB,  v.  ali^aama  planum  quam  nunc  *«1  coraaut nm.  Can- 
•MaH  Cbud  as  pcoaa  ejniooa  f.tccai  Laiinaaqus  ac  praaur  eltkaroadca.  eboto- 
at  pallwithaTliur   ' 
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Hell,  toward  the  elysian  realm  of  eternal  delight*,  on 
the  "other  side,"  •where  sickness,  sorrow,  pain  and  death 
are  felt  and  feared  no  more.''  These  meandering*  and 
sufferings  and  final  joy*  were,  in  those  primitive  days, 
not  only  preached  a*  now,  but  played  to  an  enormous 
extent  by  the  Dionysan  artists,  among  our  delighted, 
be«  t  m-fathcrs.     What  comfort*  us  most  in  thin 

retrospective  sweep  of  imagination,  is  the  now-known 
fact  that  thousands  of  agonic*  of  different  forms,  and 
set  to  different  music  and  words,  wero  composed  and 
sold,  and  their  performance  brought  out  lie  fore  the  rich, 
as  a  merchantable  product,  and  for  them,  a  living. 

But  the  gymnastic  struggles  of  these  artists  were  not 
confined  to  the  agonies.  There  was  an  eranoe  of  box- 
ers at  Akroinos,"  which  is  but  a  single  specimen  of  the 
acrobats.  Many  more  inscriptions  in  various  places  at- 
test the  existence  of  these  pugnacious  bread-winners 
among  the  Dionysan  artists. 

Then  at  Olympia,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities 
•  if  the  ancient  games,  are  some  inscriptions  of  these  en- 
terprising artists,  showing  the  histrionic  dancers.** 
Here  the  athletes,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  held  their  (Ecum- 
enical councils.  This  fact  [a  proved  by  inscriptions  of 
their  own  which  seemingly  the  prelates  of  the  second 
sod  third  centuries  would  have  certainly  extirpated  had 
they  been  farsighted  enough  to  discern  the  futuru  scru- 
tiny of  science,  which  was  destined  to  lift  the  race  into 
a  higher  enlightenment  Neglect  to  deface  the  inscrip- 
tions as  they  nave  mutilated  and  defaced  the  testimony 
of  the  earliest t  ecclesiastical  historians,  like  Clement, 
Papius,  Hegesippus  and  others,  has  given  them  away. 
The  (Ecumenical  athletes  serve  in  evidoncc."  This 
matter  of  tin  ical  alliance  and  oecumenical  coun- 

cil turns  out  to  bo  derived  from  the  associations  of 
the  working  people  organized  in  their  common  house- 
hold throughout  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples." 

There  were  great  numbers  of  unions  of  wanderers, 

» OmhUr,  M/tS.:       l.^w.-UjiH..  .i   ...fi.  V*»~    •««   !•<"•« 
Ath.n.  MUVL.    V||  .   IWR  p.   I».    an- J  Mhrr,. 
_  »0«bl«.  *»:  Ouaru:    Iwrum.  -IrtAaaa*  Znamf.  XXXVII     ISJft  p_ 
M,  ar.  Hi.  Vgl.  But.uui.  J*\n***,u.  |J(IX  .  p.  in. 

»0«hirr.  MSSl     'Oi  -r*  »«»i«,-»«v«  •  •»<-..  taKnidco:  Am.  Or.  tmxr  . 
■i  bli    IT..    J»hrh.    o.    Chi      In    o:,nipi    strat    .-»  ia*   **« 

^A—i^rm  •JATtir  .  gi.toc  ("""  »«■  <  "*•  {»■•'••»  »v~*a<  ciwtha*  is  dat 
iBKburi.   tingrnihr  S&.   a.  Car. 

"O^wimit,  Lb*  whole  a«e*p  of  lb*  »otld. 
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some  of  whom  were  willed   fakirs.    Their  monuments 
have  been  discovered  at  Tralles,  Isthmus,  Notnen,  Del- 

§hi,  Thebes  in  Greece,  mid  Pergamus,  Iasos,  Epbesus, 
essinus,  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Asm  Minor.  In 
fact  the  original  fakirs  as  they  are  tniced  Imck  to  the 
Dionysan  artists,  were  numerous  in  Rome  and  many  an 
Italian  municipinm.  They  are  found  with  their  voodoo- 
ism  among  the  ragpickers  of  the  contonarii  which  we 
hare  already  described.  ** 

Dr.  Foucart,  who  wrote  the  valuable  work  on  what 
he,  and  at  that  time,  the  entire  world  of  epigraphy,  sup- 
posed to  be  exclusively  religious  associations,  though 
now  seen  to  have  been  economic  ones,  likewise  discusses 
these  fakirs  and  wonder-workers.  They  are  of  remot 
antiquity  and  so  great  was  the  belief  in  their  myeteriou 
■  that  they  entered  into  the  dramas  of  the  poet 
who  wrote  more  than  ono  valuable  play  now  lost  in  the 
vortex  of  that  most  sickening  syncope  of  humanity,  the 
feudal  ages.  The  ancient  nietniKurk-n  was  a  fakir,  no- 
mad, can ta way.  Threatened  by  the  dangers  of  the  com- 
petitive world  which  gave  him  neither  sympathy  nor 
oread,  he  organized  himself  into  the  Dionysan  brother 
hoods  and  went  about  practicing  sleight  of  hand,  ] 
filing  philters  and  exhibiting  ■MOiipnttiag  tricks  and 
buffoonery.  Ho  practiced  overy  available  Bpaoiea  of  fins* 
kyinm  and  obsequious  palaver  before  the  rich  and  great 
with  the  one  purpose  of  winning  success  iu  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Dr.  Am  Rhy  n  thinks  tliu  fakirs  descended 
from  the  Pythagorean  school"  of  philosophy,  or  sect  of 
Orphic  societies,  which,  :.:  the  world  of  letters  under- 
■  voi   L,  pp.     '-vn .  LDdoo.  n»v<  saiur .  p.  ikMBWaada 

thaler.   Jongleur*.  i'at',ia*oroio,.     Spicln     jt-glichrr    Art    an  and  produrirtan 

: itf km-  mi:    laichec    Krfolg  neban  deoan  dor  fleonyaUcbeD  KB] 
TVev  uaea  alao  lo  no  called  flatterer*,  for  we  ha»e  >n*cripiloii*  cut  by  ihei 

alliOOa  mentioning    llicl'l    .1  iton'Oo»»."««'i     *u,^,Jpo,W*Ml  rtc.      Oclller    in 
MSA.  alio  ixienticli-    I!'  dir. 

"Kouatl.  Au  ».  .•>.'.  p.  170 :  'Thiamin*  piAci  .,  dont  II  i.-  reMent  m»l- 
bearcoaeirient  que  If  title  OH  «li  I  ft  IgBMDtl  in*ign.fijnl*.  eip<*<4iclil  If  lH*r 
d*  ce  petfonna^c  uuxriir-*  <la  pabhaue;  'Ayvpnj*  de  Pliilouiuii.  Merpapverwi, 
rim  Mcnandte,  on  Mqi-ayvprof  A'  Autiphanr.  On  prnl  rattacher  a  U  mam* 
prwoceapation  de  flcirir  flee  frauds*  t\  lea  d/*or.1r«»  prevonufe*  pai  c«« 
■fflllllKIII  " 

*•  Am  Khyu.  MmUirim.  a.  86.  ef.  Eng.  Irani..  N.  Y.  IM6:  "Being  atript  ol 
character  attaching  lo  the  mysteriee.  and  of  lb* 
Ity  of  toe  Pythagorean  Sen.  the  Orphic  »ocleiie»  became 
'a  and  mei"r"  iQlfl;  the  vagabond  priest*.  Otphootelaala*. 
admitted  to  their  ridiculou*  defirrr*  for  n  coniulrration,  nwry  r< 
aa>4  marvel  gabbling  pollutant :  for  we  e»en  find  victim*  who  bad  tbomaelvea. 
with  wi»e»  and  children  initiated  cvny  mouth.  Other  trickatci*  combined 
ibe  Orphic  cult  with  the  Phrygian  ruli  of  Cybale  mother  of  ihe  god>  asd 
with  ibal  of  Sebeilot,  known  ai   «t>i»>»»>«.  motber-beggJia." 
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stands  them,  were  hilarious  and  musical.  Menanaer  the 
poet,  in  hi*  Hiereia  nod  De*d*mon,  admits  that  the 
wandering  jugglers  and  fortunetellers  of  Cybele  did  all 
their  art-work  to  eke  out  it  living,  under  precarious  and 
indigent  circumstances.  Thus  they  made  the  blind  art 
a  trade  under  the  law.  Clement  of  Alexandria  attacks 
them  because,  by  selling  philters  and  love  medicines  they 
tended  to  break  up  marriages,  which  the  Christians  advo- 
cated. Sn  aJaOj  in  lii-  Sujior- titinn.  Menander  ra:!.-<  npcfl 
these  fakirs  because  their  occult  influence  was  to  scare 
and  fool  the  | pie.  They  worked  their  wiles  in  all  di- 
rections to  fashion  ghosts  and  demons,  wood-nymphs,  sea 
urchins  and  centaurs,  ingeniously  composing  play* 
wherein  these  supernatural  wraiths  and  monsters  were 
realistically  brought  before  the  believing  hordes  of  play- 
goers and  this  is  one  reason  why  Plato  came  down  with 
powers  against  them.  So  great  was  their  influence, 
on  account  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  that  it  was 
firmly  belieTed  ihcy  could  call  up  the  dead  to  life, 
as  it  is  to-day  believed  of  Jesus.  They  even  claimed  that 
they  could  chain  up  the  Immortal  gods.  Plato  was  much 
k  with  their  influence,  and  being  of  too  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  correct  reasoning,  he  whs  severe  and  piti- 
le»*  against  them."  They  interfered  with  his  state  reli- 
gion and  political  economy. 

Tin-  fakir  tribe  of  Metragurtea  or  beggars"  for  old 
mother  Cybele,  parent  of  all  gods.  WUt  firmly  organised 
nnder  the  ju*  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.    The 

Kncipal  name  which  they  were  known  by,  i«  hetarra. 
ej  often  assumed  the  designation  of  congregation  of 
religious  beggars.  Very  little  religion,  however,  appears 
to  nave  .li-iurlii  il   tli.ni.      It    waa  ncceasary  to  ape  the 

••  PUW.  "!»••*.,"  t(..sai:  "  E4»  W  nt.<iWv  «^«*««  l««».».  »»»i  WP»>Vt> 
lava*-***  «hc>wi  fitamar  a'Atay  fiXitLi.r  tVayaayaic  rvrt  «**  a«r*£##»a*i  »»*t  #•*■■«.  a* 
»ui.  »i;4twn  rt.su  i'"b»t..>  "      Amis   Lot.    X..   tV>:    "Inrt.   yie   »«V*t 

oftfajf'    uk    aaarafftfai    Mv     iv     iimi«    aiaHatt     ««#A*    f***     Ai     +av«>T*     n*r*+4v*w 
iff  aal  t>y"<0>'«  ■**»  »*  aWaVnv" 

»  ICinurlm  Frlii.  "OrtavliM."  np.  U:  "McnriicutM  alratim  d«ot  d^»ru8t.•* 
TartuUIaJJ,  "Apel.,"  U;  "Noo  enlm  miOcliniM  .  .  .  diia  mtrii  mntHrmaUfm 
«p»m    trm."     Jurrnal,    VIII..    v.,     153.     176: 

"Pfrmlttum   (nulla  «t   furllma  te   fufHirta, 
Inlar  rmlflrai  ec  fahroa   undauflarmn. 
Et  muplnatl   cauaauitl*   tvmpanl   Oalll." 
Grealtr  da   Caaafnai  "awa   Ourrtttf."   S77-8.    my*   teffara   In- 

mm  1  u  rmamlpAlimi  did:  "On  l«  rovnt  w  rroupa*  lou,  Ira  mitlna 
autOVT  df»  t*inplrB,  portinf  din*  Irtira  malm  d<"a  prtltai  lm»E*«  da*  dlrua. 
P«rml  nu  •»  mtlalmt  It*  prttrrt  4*  Ctb»l».  qui  formiUnl  dam  It 
pita,  on  dint  It  «d»«-e  dr»  jrtlra.  una  eoagr««aUoo  d«  i»|igl*nx 
ao*»- 
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official  religion  of  the  countries  they  inhabited.    Fakirs, 
nomads,  gypsies,  castaways!     What  else?     Who  el.-e  could 

have  been?  Were  these  beggar-priests  of  Cybele 
the  original  gypsies?  Let  the  kind  reader  compare  thi-m 
with  the  Roman  centonarii  whose  innumerable  organiza- 

tre  found  in  Italy,  and  which  We  have  already  de- 
scribed." Morally  considered,  the  to  bare  been 
no  better  than  the  ragpickers  and  piecepetcheca  of  the 
countries  farther  west,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
were  not  internationally  allied. 

After  the  Roman  conquests  the  amphitheatre  came 
into  existence  in  almost  even-  city  in  pro-consular  Rome. 
The  brutal  games  degraded  the  liner  sensibilities*  of 
mankind  which  in  earlier  day*  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  higher  status  of  thought,  which  v  I  to  give 

way  to  the  coarse  munus  ofticium  and  its  ghastly  infatua- 
■,  depressing  the  high-toned  ancient  gym  na -tic  plaje 
down  to  the  fetid  letel  of  human  athletics  in  the  death 
combat  with  the  gladium,  pitted  against  both  wild  beast 
Ulow  man.  " 
In  studying  the  whole  subject  one  thing  is  observable: 
the  I  red  the  organization  Onlj  bj  Initial  inn. 

Sometimes  a  representative  of  the  outside  world,  such  as 
a  ricl  n  in  viTv  rare  a  king  or  emperor, 

was  willing  to  descend  to  their  estate  and  become  an 
initiate.  This  occasionally  happened  on  account  of  the 
agonies  which  were  verv  alluring  and  fascinating.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  vent  through  the  initiation  of  the  nero 
Dionyso*,  perhaps  to  curry  favor  with  their  power  and 
influence."  The  fact  is.  the  world  was  ho  in  uiucientiflCj 
unsettled  state,  ready  to  believe  any  unnatural  thing  or 

my  imposition.    People  were  in  a  cort;i 
fetich  worshipers;  and  to-day  religion  pet*  the  better  of 
often  members  of  our  Christian  denominu- 
»  vol  i.,  pp.  m-ift 

"  "Mem."  p.  ST7.  anil  IndVd,  th*  whole  of  chapter  nil.,  ri'lnir  th*  hit- 
tory  *<*  Uw>  ffrratf-rt   of  rlxdUlor*.    epartacui,   anil    til.    t.rlltiant    HT»,rt 

■  Ttrtulll.n,  "Do  Sptvtarulla,"  e»p-   11  ilMcrlbr*  tin  origin  of  Ih*  -'munur 
ofllc-l'in.  which  »m  the  wttIc*  if  m.ti  dying  r..r  n.Hr  Ind   m«tt»ra  In  com- 
<ttr%  auri  IHana  wrrr  patron*  of  lh.-~  «:. 
**  LOdrra,  '•I>lun>-».    Kflntt  .'"   p.   73.   uvi  Ut.Irlin   founil«I  agonlm  it    Athena 
•Mtantng  It  by  mrtitlon     Ihjt  there  u    'in  Inscription     In  proof:      CIO.  «18: 
"'M  iit-.rini  NwAfe  **l  ol  'A&*tfitT*v  'K*t«e»f>*>i>t  *.A4eeeei   aai    i  i'pi  &V)*t>.t*r 
•vro4*«r'   in.)  mother  «•  Uliea  'I*pi  'Atp**vi  'Ameriirii  <»..,.«....  'i  «'p.»oA.j 
-•7^*1  evrojoc  rtev   iee  elf  oiaovptfMf  a-€pl   why  Aierveov  ■  *•  AeroapeVepe 
•*»*•*•  Tirer  AiA.or  'A2p4*»bv    A*ei*r«t*e»  lallfteraV,  Kvefj*.*.  v«or  Stiyvowr." 
Mut     -.Ida  sum  nionjriot  or  on   (tod    wa«  certainly  not    remit  to  b«  the  old 
■  rtMocTiiU:  god  fired  on  the  EVtu<lnlan   pattern.   In  which  Hadrian     .  ««•► 
kmomn  Xo  lu«e  leea  Initiated.    It  »-»«  *  tui  t<Ja>fg<«>e«*A«f 
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tions — though  of  late,  more  rarely — when    assembled  at 
their  camp  meetings,  run  mad,  howl,  rave  and  rage  dur- 
ing ecstasies  of  conversion.     The  ancients  did  the  same 
it  was  ll  way*  OCCU  uk-r 

the  veil  of  initiation.  Intermixed  with  the  cult  of  the 
inother-beggnrs  or  fakirs  vtn  hideous  reptiles  coiling 
around  ;■.  nafl  ol  Asolepias,  the  bath  in  nod  nnii  In 
and  a  hundred  other  absurdities  of  the  Cybelian  theog- 
ipih.  \Ii:i!i  It  (muni  in  .spring  from  the  fairy  talc*  and 
song!  of  thaw  brotherhoods  of  Dionysan  ai  Thus 

\n.  topi  t  ribee  Mi. mh." 

The  serpent  was  a  foreign  symbol."  They  undertook  at 

;lv  u  il.ni   m  !'•.  ('.  '•'•'••'>.  to  introduce  the  Subazian 
initiations  into  Athene    Many  a  martyr  tell  to  the  eai 

people  of  An  too  far  advanced  for  l'hrygia 

superstition*,  t<>  cam  them  awaj  upon  the  infatuating 
whirlwinds  of  fanaticism.  The  wanderers  undertook  their 

i  and  dangerous,  task  by  the  -v.  it.  of  snake 

,  b\  pttiiT i.-Nin.  oracles,  fortune  tilling,  aurgazir. 
astrology.  undue  influence,  witchery  and  in 

.craft  and  canning  illusion.  There  i-  a  curious  in- 
scription which  has  recently  been  discovered,  showing  the 
lence  of  the  snake  superstitions,  a  thins  poshed  to 
the  front  by  these  fakir  organizations,  for  the  purpose* 
of  winning  bread  for  the  brotherhood.  It  was  found  in 
Macedonia. " 

Dr.  Odder  "peaks  of  an  epicurean  chorus  of  these  en- 
tertainments in  Futeoli.    Of  this  Italian  commercial 
once  large  and  flourishing,  a  ihort  distance  from  where 
Maples  now  stands,  we  shall  say  mui  b  En  a  future  chapter. 
It  was  largely  a  Phoenician  colony    and    the    numerous 

*•  Kragmrnl    nf    "Orjilirni."    toUBdtf    ol    lln.    mrirtil    niyatrrlea; 
"But  from  the  aacretf  womb   Ph»u»l»  begat 
Aaothi  r  DltMirinx.   horribh    and   litre: 
In  aight   a   frightful   riper,  on  whoae  hr«<l  were  hairt;   SO  face  an 

nyjC  Jn«"  tbi  Mat  downward,  bore  an  sapert 
Dire  ol   Uw  dread   dregon." 
*•  Fouoart.  "AaVna.  Hcl.,"  pp..  8.  V$t.  afcowa  nut   Ihe  AlhrnUna  punubxj 
prl'rta   with   death    who    intnxlucnl    tlir  Saliailui    uiltlatloua:    note  on    p.    U: 
•  if    »a»«i«v  '.lip  4*,r  <»    'i   o.«.«-     lid-C.or    «oJ«.v.  Theophraet., 

16.    The   tobject   of   the    peraecutlon    and    martyrdom   of    Thtoria 
..■all  conaldrr  In  a  more  ponvonimt  nljaoa     Sat  K-jurart,   "i.l.,''    p    1: 
•*  Heuxy,  "Palaia  Qttv  en  aUeedolne."  p.  it).  I'arta.  ISM:     "On  y  volt  uno 
.mt    mroule   »t    pidotunna    .ur    In    (•nana    mi    Inorma    Mr- 
Ik*'    arrprnt    w»a    dlacoiered    Inacrlbed    on    amber;    and    Panofka 
tliumrtia    ii    rrprcaented  Jupiter  In   the   Incatuoua  embrace  with  Ma  daughter, 
Proaerplne        The    arrpaM    l<  luring    her    lo    quietude     while    the    ferocious 

Ek)  aeeoaapUaba*  hla  purpose.  It  la  read  by  the  eplgr.phlata  to  ba  a  fhrjt 
a  myatery.  and  conaequentty  rauat  go  rmimr  worlttugmen'a  moQunjenta. 
ll  waa  Qua  very  Phrygian  aerpeot  that  waa  at  the  bottom  of  Alrxaader'a 
pretended    immaculate  cetysOBtloa,  flcaaaumrd  paj-lhruogefteala 
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onions  of  labor  than  were  planted  bv  the  Phoenicians." 
We  jihnii  mention  then*  ttnnge  reception  with  the  Apos- 

I  'aul  on  his  way  in  chains  to  his  trial  at  Rome,  which 
[oath.    The    Dionyun   artists  thronged 
lower  Italy  or  what  was  known  as  Magna  (iraeeia  in  the 
time  of  Brutus  for  that  magnate  wanted  to  employ  one 
of  their  Greek  artist  actor.-,   nh" ■■<■     kill   had  made  him 
bra  ted;    and    it  shows    that    there   were  wandering 
troupes  in  Rhegiuxo."     Aecording  to  Tacitus.   Rome  in- 
troduced their  plays  and  pedantry    for    the    first    time 
.-,  in  honor  <>f  hi--  triumphs,  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  during  the  conquests:  a  cruelty 
which  hail  to  l»-  ginx.nl  over  by  (he  paltry  Batter}  inch 
a  Bubterfuge  afforded."     Like  ail  other  trade  unions  they 
obtain  the  public  wori  i  seded  » Eth  many 

magistrates.  Plutarch  telle  us  that  Nero  employed  them, 
disbursing  large  sums  of  money*  Nero,  who  hated  the 
other  unions  and  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  ex- 
terminating them  by  persecution,  was  nevertheless  very 
favorable  to  the  Dionysan  artists. 

Valuable  inscriptions   of    these  artists   are    found    in 

irts,  r-sjx-cinllv   ;.i    Iv'oini-  mill   neighboring    town*. 

One  is  recorded  from  Bovillse,  on  the  Appian    Way,  ten 

ruilr  Some,  dating  from  A.  D.  165  and  must  have 

been  there  earlier.     This  seenifl  eranos  was  revived   OH 

Hadrian  and    Antoninus    Pius.    Their    organization 

which  flourished  earlier  but  bad  met  tin   disaster  of  the 

conquests,  arose   afresh.     Hadrian  was  a  friend  of  the 

•ries,  and  because  the  societies  helped  him  through, 

« Otkhr.    "MSI  bwhrW    >'■■    Rhmhpoll*.   J*   Baa.    in.,    ia« 

a*nul .  at  'A4ir*9%r  'Kat«av»-,a,  +<A6voa>ot.  vomtl    lea  Jrn   Eplounria 

aUilrn  muaa,   CIL      X.,    nr.   SvTI.     Ilrl    »ih™,    VII..    jflfci    i.  „     |„ 

atekalrr  Kj.li.tm  nnannt,  alufcmi,  well  ilc  Id  ihmn  Vattinr  dm  10   M 
ta«   al<  U|t  <1im  stl£ler»    falrrtrn.     Kin*   lnarhrlft   aua  Ktmr    •TwtJhnt 

•lots  D.«-.».o>-M  ».»..*.«,  Koll«l.  "Splgr.,"  nr.  2419;  Bull.  11*11.,  Ml.'. 
1W».  p.  *»,  nr.  IT.  Drr  Mriuiltk-j  |«MMa  I  b n  in  J.a»oi  an.  all  rtcwtn  Silftfr 
pytrhua  arjaj**»uimtn   I 

♦•  Vliiun-h.   "Hnilu*,"'  SI:     "K«u  t*»h  ■■pi  nv  Ai4>wor  taynflu  iMi  «•< 
S4mr   wiJut  nrajal   irlrvf*    >A<ia-Tai('  mfl    U    K»vau...ou   nV44    •vi»»«o<,vf»<    .r 
rai«    o«atf>  .»    *>«*+«  Tfit  nit  *.»•«.  lt»i  «<iV; rr«   *Mr  tie*yiy»<ri> -.      "I\A« 
tiv   ylf»H4t+  0iacrOi]»ai  mpoai*itr  " 

41  Tacilua,  "*nnrln."  UT.|  SI:  "Italorr*  uuoquc  uon  almurruiM  iprrta- 
cul'trurn  nlilft'um-iiti*  pro  fortuna  outa  two  frit,  toque  a  Tuacla  arcitoa 
■hi  f  Irani  ft  Tburlla  rnunnim  ortamliu:  rt  puaa.aaa  Arliaii  Aatauua  ludoa 
cvreJfcan  fdltoa,  DM  qiMBBqmiB  Komjc  honi-ato  loco  ortum  a4  thaatralts  art«a 
daararnraataar.  du<*nti»  lam  annul  a  L.  Hummll  LriompbO,  <|in  piiiiiua  id  iprnua 
•DaxrUcall   In  wb*  pncbuerlL" 

•»  PuiUKb.  "Oailba,"  in.  on  wbich  MiriVra.  ' 'Dints.  Konat.."  p.  I*,  com- 
Y,ll  u  *ollo»»:  "Man  rn.linli  li.lnl  uu-lit  I. . . r  t--ll.it.  mil  Urlwhnwhan 
'ffcfenittn  dla  Blbnc,  pundtni  hJii^  turn  at*ti  «lnc  kuulo  Schxar  ffQB  ilincn 
I'mjcbunj;,  denen  er  (iroaae  Qetdsumnun  bintcrUcM." 
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he  was  very  favorable  to  them."  Not  only  Hadrian,  but 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  even  Caracalla,  shoved 
them  kindness.  The  Christians  had  long  before  planted 
faith  enormously  among  these  secret  unions  of  bread- 
winners. -This  affords  some  measure  of  cause  why 
these  monarchs  who  were  so  kindly  disposed  to  Chris- 
tianity all  through  that  prosperous  period,  never  at- 
tacked them."  Car.  calla  took  to  himself  the  new  Bac- 
chus, which  in  Greek  was  the  workingmen's  Dionysus, 
and  endorsed  him  and  his  vast  organizations  as  the  "En- 
nobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys."  Foucart  says 
that  Hadrian,  AntoninuB  Pius,  and  Commodus  did  the 
same." 

The  Asiatic  scenic  artists  found  their  way  in  early 
times  as  far  northward  into  Gaul  as  Vienna  on  the  Rhone, 
called  Vienne,  where,  in1  the  old  pagan  temple  afterwards 
the  church  of  the  Christians,  but  now  converted  into 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  the  author  under  the  guidance 
of  M.  Piot,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Beauregard,  found 
a  dilapidated  inscription  of  an  eranos,  in  1896."  Very 
many  epitaphs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Rhegium, 
now  lower  Italy,  which  are  recently  coming  into  no- 
tice.    Some  are  brought   to    light  from   Orange,  Lille- 

"  OrelL,  no.  3S25.  "Commune  mlmonim."  It  records  a  union  of  acenic 
players,  "the  but  of  that  time,"  with  their  man/  function,  and  works.  At 
the  end,  90  namea  are  Inacribed,  aa  members.    Thla  la  the  Boville  lnser. 

*■  Foucart,  "De  Collegia  Scenlcorum,"  p.  93.  mentions  that  the**  orgsiiisa- 
tlona  existed  at  Delphi,  "Insert.  Ineditea  de  Delphea,"  MS,  showing  the  favors 
of  Hadrian:  "Imperatori  Hadriaso  servatori  qui  suam  lpafus  Orseclsm  reatltnit 
ei  alult.  Onset  qui  Platcas  conveniunt  grjtia>  monuraentum  conaecranmt." 

*'  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fill  of  the  Roman  Enplre."  Vol.  I.,  p.  47,  Har- 
pers, declares  that  from  Trajan,  in  A.  D.  86,  to  the  last  of  the  Antonloes, 
A.  D.  180,  a  period  of  82  /ears,  waa  the  season  selected  aa  the  most  prosperous 
sod  happ/  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  These  better  days  arc  proven 
b/  Foucart,  "De  Coll.  Seen.  Art  if.,"  who  speaks  of  the  "new  Bacchus,"  mean- 
ing (be  AteWvof  *a<hiyii±4ro*  the  world  over;  a  fact  which  scholars  of  modern 
da/s  cannot  understand.  The  artists  wrought  for  him  enormous  prmlse  ind 
profit.  Slab  379.  in  the  C1L.  Is  s  "tltuli  frsgmeotum  Th/atins  repsrtum," 
no.  3476b.  It  resds:  "Drcretum  sacra  Hadrians-,  Antonina  themellca  pcrl- 
polistlca  msgna  s/nodl  corum  qui  .i  toto  orbe  terrarum  circa  Bacchum  et 
Impentorem  Casarem,  T.  iElium  Hsdrisnum  Antonlnom  Augustum  Plum 
novum  Bat-chum,   sunt,  artlflcum." 

"  It  becins:    Scenid   Aslsticl.     Lower,   on  the  stone,  which  Is  large,   and 

except  the  lettering,  well  preserved,  sre  the  words:    DC et,    Qui  In 

eodem  corpore  sunt  vlvi.  Sibl  fecerunt.  The  members  had  constructed  the 
monument,  probsbl/  a  sepulchre  for  themselves.  The  author  saw  this  by 
accident  In  bis  travel*  and  supposed  it  to  hsve  been  hitherto  unobserved; 
but  LOdera.  "Dionys.  KOnst.,  p.  90,  gives  It  a  handsome  mention,  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  ss  his  rendering  conforms  with  ours.  Be  takes  them  to 
bs  mimic  actors.  It  la  recorded  In  OrelL,  no.  xMt,  who  thinks  the  presi- 
dent «s«  the  man  from  Asia.  If  so.  he  probably  was  an  apostle  of  the 
"Ores*  ../nod."  of  whom  we  shsll  give  more  Information — It  being  known 
that  the/  sent  out  "Apostles."  The  OreUum  Collection  reads  It  as  follows: 
"•camlet  Asiaticisni  et  qui  In  oedem  corpore  sunt,  vlvi  sibl  fecerunt."  Thus 
it  wsa  »  scenic  union  like  all  the  rest. 
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tonne,  Aries,  and  elaewhen       The  Roman  city  of  Phil- 
Ippi   :•  .mi.:,  WSJ  (fell   topplied   with  mimic  artists 

at  the  time  1'aul  established  his  church  there."  These 
union*  vn  lonlj  call  both  In  I-atin  and 

Greek.  Dr.  Lueders  cites  great  authority  for  his  state- 
that  the  GTgll  rii.vis  i-iijoyed  immunity 
throughout  the  whole  of  proconsular  Home  which  ex- 
tended from  Asia  to  Britain."  The  members,  like  ti 
i>f  tli  ;  organized  to  make  a  living  by  manual  la- 
bor, were  at  Rome  excluded  from  the  right  of  eii 

times  temporarily,  picion   of  being  seditious 

and  dangerous.  They  might  have  been  suspected  of  too 
much  tjUMthj  uiih  the  great  secret  trade  union*  we 
have  already  described.  NO  doubt  they  were;  for  they 
were  all  struggling  bi 

mon  cause.  On  this  subject  of  comparison  with  the  great 
Roman  und  G  id  in- 

scenic  artists  showing  their  enjoy  r 
of  some  civic  rights.     Probably  their  numbers  and   nu- 
.  <;rage  caused  it." 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  entertain  - 

illed.  They  iimnaged 
the  laughing,  fun-making  entertainments  and  games 
from  ».*•    So  great  was  the  an- 

cient passion  for  laughing  that  people  would  turn  out 
in  throngs  to  BOD  joke,  CSilipygian  can-can.  dance 

or  gymnastic    squirm,    no    matter    if   it    was    attended 

*>  A  lil-.lut  ol  (hit  *ort  li  mentioned  by  Foticart.  "Bottle  AtliiU.*'  p.  JO. 
CtO..  itrtS,  which  It  Out  rJ  t  trad*  union  BMW  umbra*.-  nf  th-  lee   lolleftonim 

ftaatitli  lii  urn 

Knntt.,"  t>  JJ,  "Auch  dleae  Oc-elUctuiiten  waren  trie  die 
Dxortlxiitn  Kunatlcr  fur  du  iranie  RAmltche  Reich  concMiSonlrt."  CIO.  8007. 
MU,  MOO.  U01,  SMI. 

■  founart.   "Da  Coll.    Soon,     \mhii "    p.    Su.    iIum  deMiea   tlicae   .killed 

workmen't  right*  at  cltltrna:     "VAjln  etlam  coll'gla  ivttate* 

Uoqwtm  aquo  Jure  per  legation**  delendebant."  Twu  alalia  from  Taw  nhow 
that  their  cmtMMdQrf  »«r»  tometlmea  aitmlttol  to  *  hearing  he-fan-  puhllr 
trttaraala;  alw  one  from  Delot,  CIO.  8WJ7.  Tlu-lr  own  pit]  ictor*  were  eetit 
aa  delegate*:  "Qua  legation?  funirnntnr  porta  traglma,  i  ithanWu*.  ayna- 
goalaCa  tragliua.  )ta  tuBnirfit  toi-loium  dtnttgnaU  ut  imlcalqua  Man  partium 
qmlbua  conataVat  collegium   ami*  «wt    Iff 

"  OehW.    "US!*.":     "Die  iiou«i«JVo'{o»t.,  bel   Arlatoph,  "Acbtrn.,"  »-».  004, 
and  «** -,*>•<**•  llhaaiatu,  vi  .  MOa,  konofn  Bill  uiden,  "Dion/*. 

KoaeL,"  p.  IT.  In  rwiaen  Sinn*  alt  Thlamit™  de»  llcrakle*  botrtchtet  wer- 
dc*.  la  Oenlaea  Hlnne  witpn  aucta  dla  Tarawa-rat'  (ArtttophiDa  Komoedl* 
dtaaa  TltaJa.  "tnga."  bel  K«.-li.  I.,  p.  488-687)  und  die  +vv«rroi  det  Strttlli, 
'i  igtn.  *•  30.""  The  y.i-fu«oiai.  or  buffoon*  had  their  eraaol. 
Oa  tbf  «.'«rat  aaitoivoi  aalrj-lrig  OK  U*  hintrlunli-  prvlialon,  *ee  Lndcnl. 
'     pp.    8°-«J.    and    lilt   note  113.    p,    00;    Athanaii*.  _XI..    484  • 

.    .  iv  L<  ii.    eop    "A  >rjvoioic  r>»V»TO  t|ia    atptwmvot     rwy  ytAwTeroMey  To.T.*r 

■a.  tiittmt,  *e.  I.  rat*  iA)«.  reyt-tfta*  .  eortyoiitv.  The  old  writer*,  ualeaa 
wa  exeat*  lame-minded  men  Ilka  Aristotle,  can  are  no  other  thin*  thin  to 
ran  Sown  tad  *Miaa  the  poor._, 
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witii  some  lewdness  in  language  and  display.  They 
were  likewise  extremely  fond  of  witnessing  gymnastic 
exercises,  wherever  made  to  thoroughly  conform  to  the 
expression.  As  a  consequence  we  nave  great  numbers 
of  inscription*  of  the  thiastic  gymnasts  in  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  world." 

But  it  is  now  proved  that  for  whatever  industry  or 
profession  these  unions  were  engaged  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject was  to  get  a  living.  They  were  as  strictly  economi- 
cal as  the  trade  unions  of  to-du 

It  has  been  recently  advanced  by  some  authors  en- 
gaged in  the  analysis  of  this  subject  that  the  thiasos 
waa  not  religious.  On  account  of  the  rigid  watchfulness 
of  the  law  a  certain  devotion  to  the  puj?an  gods  was 
necessary,  but  they  did  not  feel  the  piety  they  astiumed" 
The  fist-fighters  of  Greek-spi-nking  countries  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  fierce  and  M lv  u  those  of  Rome, 

except  perhaps  in  Autioch  and  BphestU  where  the  strictly 
Roman  games  were  Introduced  But  tragedies  found 
their  hirthp:.  During  tbi  tho  younger 

Sophocles,  15  I     200;   the  tragedies  of  Teos,  which  may 

I  .i!/ym»wl»  oMtrM.  fvftluti,  tit.     "Aknmt4  «JAo«<.p-.  .J 

rVKtiir  ijm><-.»  ifu*  fvetOf1      Allien..    JMIII*.      V!IM    l."Ott,    p.     H'  .  auSk- 

c irnt  moof  that  acrobata  and  puftilltu.  -  I   or  tin-fighter*  *etc  in- 

..1  among  tbo    L*i'"'0»»fcll    aflitl*.     Al'«'|i.    <<l        Ivt-v&vt    alx   Brrrit  tmung 
■:.!.ii  wit  in  'Icni  |.  nn)a, 

loflavn  hipyrui  d*»  llrioah  Muaemn  nii.ili-.-ii  unit  vom  Kenyan    TV  Claire 
tail  K'rwv.   VII..   IW&  p.   i",    rtOStalMchl    in.      El    wird  tier    c<.a!-x   ri» 
are  rijc  n...»'M'»l<  leaaeeurate1  «•»«  oridamT-i-  die  Bnlreiung  von  MilltAr.:,- 
mid  rati  bOfReflh  he*  I-ctitansen  bvadtaCt." 

1    '  -'■.i*.    p.   fi;  "\  L6l     *[lili'-*ci   pti 

vale  »lnm   eaabent,    MO   nill   everec-n'ti  -uw.  ci   id  quidem  ad 

i<  ofrptta,  tonvonlro  aolchant;  tandem  in  corpuaperpctuuin  arae  contcrfiRaver- 

unt  ii.  ''.'do  ted  etUnt  pori...  muitcJ  >  i  "i »  Qatauqoj  l* 

fetti*  Inwrvicbanf."  So  Ochlcr.  JV.V.V..  (.1.,  mjkt'%  thle  open  acknowledg- 
ment. -.;-.:. i  nr. ■  m  the  Sold:  Vr.Kim«  i)«HDiom»i*c«icii  Kt-nnrr- 
tea:  Dieie  •tad  Krwohl  al<  Kultirrelnn  doa  Uiouric-t,  alaenrh  r.r«r».rba«*no». 
••narh-iwn  rn  h  Dr.  Poland  llkvirfaa  h|1  tbe  *au>e:  Dt  C4- 
.'f>U  Artllemi  Irumyaaconm.     They  wetc  bolh  KtlMl  and  btcad -witiiicia. 

mai'm  i./ioaopMatn.  SO,  undertake*  to  ihow  that  they  aomi 

llOd  II  ntH   llOll!»:     "•».*#0W.    »«VfA  ##T.r  4  ewftTflM..  -y,;  *' 

But  Ink   uliiln  it  m  laio  a  data  »»  Atlicnwu.  ipptled  to  km 

caaee,  waa  tho  rn*rn  of  tba  record  of  Ariatclle  who  laid  many  kind  thinga 
of  iru-ni   aj)i  nt  charactur.     We    (ail  to    find    evidence 

that  they  tier  changed.  At  ihr  time  of  Paul  they  had  a  strong  bnalDeee 
cbaracu-:  to  tK-an-IuI  and  talk* 

ncia- like  that  ll>nint'-.l  "ti  BBtarini  Italy  wil  "-lina  atmv  inppreeaBd 

Ibain  hi.  (.„„.  i|ier  wire  not    eiiMich  warlike  to  utufy  hi-  iood 

ihirct.  He  attacked  and  bioke  op  the  rvawaeM  In  order  Co  make  them 
trtttajaajf  enough  to  turn  aBrJIMI  'iid  d«Mrof  0Q0  anotllt'l.  Strabo.  l>*f., 
850.  vh  ■  Kaaaerali  J«  mwfr|  4.a  ri)»-  ti}<  }(%*paa  ««'4o*mo*'"w  '»'  i»ot-  t>e>*Mt- 
aeaAaOeat  Kai  inerav,  'Evi  *»••*•««•  yaa  J^. .,-,..'.,).. ..  — .«  ■«.  £•-•■.-*  ,',aA««v 
•***  i»f>«  u»ouat«r,  ipiv'orr«t  api(>M4»-  •-!-«  ««i»  i^.»-  OfiinriM  afit*. 
ipMreatf  Aafarroc  avTovc.  4<fa^<roi  ,i.»ii'iui(  |%a  vrpartAf 
•♦vwl^Jfa^qAi/ea,  ..^*<    a'^q     mi«i     •-.'  ■    rtie 

aetf^g,"«  vai-fW**,  vvraatac  a»fi    ti*-  aa-ifMf  <wi-»  #faa*i«ir«a  ■•^•lar." 
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bo  denominated  the  hot-bed  of  the  gnat  co-operative 
union  of  Dionysan  artists,  existed.  Gravestones  to  their 
memory  are  found  bearing  inscriptions  showing  that 
they  were  skilled  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  scenic  pro- 
fession.   They  performed  the  Greek  trilogies." 

The  penetrating  and  learned  Dr.  Luders  reminds  us 
in  his  brilliant  and  much  quoted  work  on  these  associa- 
tions, that  they  were  often  very  poor  and  had  a  hard 
life  of  it  even  with  all  their  skill  and  system.  We  are 
not  entirely  confined  to  their  inscriptions  for  this  infor- 
mation. Lucian  considered  them  no  better  than  dogs 
that  constantly  deserved  a  whipping.  He  tells  us  that 
their  beautiful  clothes  were  often  seen  with  holes  and 
sometimes  patched  up  for  want  of  earnings  wherewith 
to  buy  new,  and  their  critics  on  the  stage  were  brutal 
to  them,  often  hissing  them  out  and  boiatrously  insult- 
ing them;  iu:il  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  their 
manager  to  drive  the  poor  follows  out  into  the  homeless 
night  if  they  failed  to  get  tho  required  applause." 

Again,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  some  rem- 
nants from  the  ancient  pen  indicating  furthermore  the 
life  they  led."  Such  was  the  taint  blighting  labor  in 
those  dayB  that  they  actually  got  the  name  of  being  too 
poor  to  be  good.  The  great  Aristotle  whose  records  we 
have  often  quoted  as  kindly  in  their  favor,  is  reported 
to  have  classed  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  among 
which  these  organized  artists  are  numbered,  as  being 
too  poor  to  be  good  I  Is  not  this  the  case  with  millions 
at  this  moment?  Organized  working  men  too  poor  to  be 
good  I  Here  is  a  most  remarkable  acknowledgment,  and 
by  a  great  authority,  of  the  economic  poverty  of  the 
poor  working  people  at  that  time  highly  organized,  B.C. 
884-322,  in  which  it  is  explained  that  the  Dionysan  art- 
iste as  well  as  mechanics  were  so  enslaved  in  their  means 

•  Sh  W«Ick«r.  on  ihe  Oft*  Tritagla. 

MLfttllfi.  Ayiil.  pn  Mere.  Ctmd..  5;  "  'AAA'  oi  tttr,  roi<  rpavicoic  vwoapa- 
t«i<  ii*,4aian  ot  iik  m.»  i>/t  vcqrqf  '  XfAfki^t^ty  i**arof  airTwv  if  ratwt,  ^ 
»r**l  "K>-«Ar,s  •.#(#.  »'{—  At  II..A.I*  ^  ' XfiiMrAoimoi,  *»ot>,>«»«.  rj  <,im«iii(. 
yiy***k  »»»m>*«*»i  r/ff^vfoi'rfft,  ftm'ftfWffl  ••*  tfi'p'rruptroi  iVi'aTt  ii  ftmm 
1T*t*\  nr«t  *«■*.  wc  i»  ry  ttarpy  oo*fl.'' 

«  Aalui  Calllut,  .Vorf«»  Allien,  XX..  4.  «i-nk.  o!  ibviii  rmbir  kindly  p«r- 
hftp«  tfl-o  ilnl.  fullj.  but  TlrtuAlly  blinlta  ttmt  Hi'  *ut*  liln«]  aid  paid  ibi»m 
f«r  ibtir  delicious  arroc** :  "CoaxvtliM  •valapuni  rt  IracaMloa  cc  tlbl&Dea 
dlvaa  adulaactua  Tiun  pbiluftophl  dUKlpttfuaUMrai  hOOQlDoa  In  di-licil»  jtqaa 

10    ■JltTflllBftta  hl^T^  <    auli-ln    artlfk.a    QflftOft  apiHtllatlllir    "•.'. 

tr^  rw  Aunrov  mriTgi.N  Equi  kdaletc^nU'in  Taurua  ft  •odallUUbut  cod* 
rtetlfcqua  kummum  ftciftalcorum  »bdm:«rft  volau*.  luUlt  ol  rarbft  hire  ax 
Arutotolaa  libio  txerlpU.  ■iul  •fff^'ir-  —  -  >,.v.a.«  Inanrlpliu  wt.  Jonttqa* 
»U  aft  «>Udl*  lecOUrcl  <U  n  «.rJl.    Son  note  6a. 
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of  existence  that  they  could  never  be  good  members 
of  society!**  The  question  which  naturally  arises  is 
whether  governments  can  afford  to  permit  such  a  state 
of  things.  Is  this  not,  after  all,  one  of  the  great  causes, 
aye  the  principal  cause  of  the  proverbially  short  life  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Who  ever  went  down  so  deep 
aa  Aristotle  into  the  origin  of  causes  as  to  dig  up  this 
great  fact? 

We  make  bold  to  venture  the  remark  that  Aristotle's 
averment  is  well  based  It  stands  on  the  authority  of 
the  world's  ideal  philosopher  and  political  economist 
It  is  thuB  written  as  a  Bible  scripture,  that  when  govern- 
ments tolerate  conditions  wherein  their  working  people 
are  too  poor,  too  depressed,  too  lowly  to  be  good,  they 
have  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  deep  abyss  of  decom- 
position and  death.  A  search  into  the  records  of  a  natu- 
ral life  shows  this;  and  it  is  high  time  to  barken  to  the 
deathless  voice  of  Aristotle  and  to  look  up  the  compen- 
dious thunders  of  Kant  whose  wonderful  unwinding  of 
moral  phenomena  clears  the  intellectual  sky  so  that  we 
may  behold  his  dazzling  "categorical  imperative"  thun- 
dering to  men  that  what  they  ought  to  do  they  must  do, 
even  though  the  doing  require  the  drastic  powers  of 
individuals  and  of  governments  combined 

The  ancient  fishermen  and  huntsmen  probably  allied 
their  unions  likewise  with  the  Dionysan  organizations  of 
the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonio  dispensation. 

More  than  300  years  before  our  era  began  there  were 
hunters  regularly  established  in  their  special  business, 
working  for  the  Indian  government  under  pay  of  the 
wise  king  Sandrakotta.  They  were  exempt  from  military 
duty  and  enjoyed  other  immunities,  which  must  have 
made  them  not  only  independent  but  justly  proud.  There 
are  many  evidences  that  their  organization  was  con- 
ducted under  the  law  of  Solon.64  Strabo  not  only  gives 
us  tho  full  business  of  the  professional  hunters  of  India 
and  manner  in  which  they  received  their  instructions  and 

••Arutotle.  /Toi..^  XXX,  10;  "Aii  W  oi  Juranuol  i.jKi'm  «  J.',  rt 
iroAv  wovqoot  tia*f;  '■)  ert  tj«tijTa  Aoyok  o&t>'«*  xeirwyevffi  oii  r6  ir«pi  rii  itrmy- 
««.'«  T<x*at  to  woAy  p/oot  tow  Biov  •to-i>,  ««i  oti  tV  cipwiufrtfr  roAir  Kpiyvv 
ilaiy,  rd  Si  «u  i"  dvootaic,  dptortpo  Si  <&auAen}TOC  irtip*t*«¥iii7TiK«." 

•«8lr«bo.  Qtog.,  7lM :  "  Tp<ioi-_  to  i»  id^ivw  ««!  *jonrmr,  ot«  jUrst* 
it  fart  i^p-inu-  Kai  dpt,i>t*TOTpo4'tiv  wfid  Tt  wafiiytiv  **i  nitriHoi  {«vyfa  4*ri 
Si  TOU  Tijy  y^.'t'AfvJfpouc  i^pi'^k  KAI  rlr  VWtfitLOk&fMV  epWwr  pirpevrrax  n?4 
row  fiaoi\t ws  atrof.  vAdrirra  «ai  anqn'ray  rtpdpcrot  fiiw.  'Inor  S*  i«  i\i++m 
Tt>t4>tty a  o vk  ijinrik  iouorg*  £«o*iAixor  o'  i xorf por  rcrtfpurTai  ro  art IUI9  ■•» 
«tC;f  avTMK  fffijtfAirrat." 
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their  pay  from  the  king,  but  how  they  used  to  catch  aud 
Kubdue  the  animals,  and  his  lengthy  account  of  thin  is 
v.-ry  interesting.  They  thus  controlled  the  supply  of 
wild,  fighting  beasts  for  the  ambitheatret.,  adding  to  the 
Dionyaan  amusements. 

An  organization  of  fisherman  of  boon  than  ordinary 
number*  and  importance  existed  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberius 
in  tL«s  north  of  Palestine,  at  an  age  not  fnr  from  the 

ibratfid  choice  of  afinhernian  there,  by  the  founder  of 
Christianity"  Though  the  discovery  is  recent,  it  fur- 
ni«li<m  auxiliary  proof  regarding  hour:  of  the  great  trans* 
actions  of  that  day.  Smyrna  vvrm  a  complete  Billings- 
gate and  it  appears  they  were  rigidly  organized  together 
into  a  powerful  and  judiciously  conducted  cranothiaaoB, 
»o  strong  and  political  that  tlu y  diotatod  bj  their  votes 
OH  eloction  days  who  should  be  their  ngoranomoe  or 
commissioner  of  public  works,  markets  and  provisions, 
thus  in  a  certain  degree,  controlling  the  price  of  fish 
foods  for  the  people.1*  Kphesus  was  also  well  organized 
in  the  fish  business,  and  had  a  large  number  of  unions 
of  fishermen  who  plied  their  nets  in  the  bays  at  night, 
and  with  their  fishing  smacks  even  ventured  far  into  the 
sea  in  quest  of  game."  This  was  going  on  in  a  very 
brisk  manner  during  the  apostolic  age. 

Unions  of  fishermen  are  found  to  have  existed  at  al- 
most every  seaport  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  as  far  inland 
as  Hierapolis  and  Thyateira,  Cyzicus  furnishes  us  with 
a  fisherman's  organization  which  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  connected  with  the  shipping  trade.  An  in- 
,)tion  shows  it  to  have  been  a  consecration  to  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite.  No  one  need  be  surprised  on  con- 
templating all  these  old  and  beaten  paths  of  the  ancient 
trade  unionism  under  the  Solonio  dispensation,  to  find 
such  beloved  biblical  words  crop  out,  as  "consecrations," 
"hallelujah  a,"  *  resurrect  ions,""sy  nods,"  "baptisms,  "*nci\ 
births,"  love  feasts, or  "presbyters."  Being  all  borrowed 
terow,  they  with  their  rites,  were  engrafted  into  Chrix- 

a»Maatic-a  u  mad-,  of  It  la  xiraral  work",  'lur  Information  i«  «■  r.«.  In- 
•w«fMe  Mid  iiawItaWe.  broan*-.  n  do  not  poa-aw  tbe  eiaot  xnxt  of  the  »t«b. 
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rail  wanlan  dla  lanUIn  »alcba 
aUi  da*  Flacbarcl  odar  dar  Abgao*  too  ruohfaoga  «»  thon  battao.  In 
luhaana  Andafi  tr!r :  •«  iir't  •©  rrA-W.oi^*  igdviaai  *payuaitv6u*yoi.  Btrmaa. 
IV..  .WO.  p.   I»».'" 
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tianity  from  these  unions  because  they  were  good  and 
pure,  and  therefore  eternal  They  have  from  time  im- 
memorial existed  and  are  destined  to  exist  through  time 
and  eternity,  sublime,  hallowed,  and  though  encysted  in 
the  scums  of  greed,  yet  ever  the  brilliant  gems  of  justice 
and  of  truth. 

A  union  of  pearl  fishers  which  seems  to  have  combined 
its  labors  with  those  of  the  divers  at  Borne  is  mentioned 
by  us  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work."  But  there  were 
many  unions  of  them  stretching  all  along  the  Italian 
coasts  wherever  an  estuary  of  the  rivers  existed,  whether 
in  or  near  large  towns.  In  the  same  manner  all  along 
the  Mediterranean,  stretching  through  a  coastline  of 
nearly  3000  miles,  traces  of  the  enormous  fishing  busi- 
ness are  picked  up  in  form  of  unpretentious  stone  slabs, 
engraved  upon  by  their  unions,  which  preserved  their 
singular  but  silent  and  modest  history  past  the  ages  that 
have  consigned  all  else  to  an  eternal  oblivion. 

Having  cursorily  sketched  the  game  hunters  of  the 
waters,  let  us  return  to  those  of  wild  animals  of  the 
land.  We  left  this  subject  off  with  a  picturesque  de- 
scription of  Strabo  and  Arrian,  who  brought  under  con- 
tribution for  their  valuable  geography,  writers  who 
about  300  years  before  them  had  seeu  and  faithfully 
sketched  the  facts.  They  were  Nearchus,  Oneriphorus, 
Aristotle,  Megasthenes,  Nymphodorus,  and  others,  all 
of  whose  valuable  works  are  lost  It  is  possible  that  the 
science  of  epigraphy  may  find  a  new  and  charming  field 
in  India  Certainly  their  correct  and  efficient  culture, 
now  degenerated  into  a  ghastly  skeleton,  has  never  been 
properly  presented  in  literature,  and  what  of  them  has 
been  left  in  the  vortex  of  revolution  and  disintegration 
is  not  fit  to  be  quoted  as  a  factor  to  return  to. 

One  prominent  mention  of  the  unions  of  hunters  is 
that  of  Haliartus.  It  had  for  its  overwatching  divinity 
the  goddess  Artemis,  or  Diana."    Dr.  Oehler  thinks  it 

ML,  p.  113.  now  Stud 389.  note  I.  For  eome  account  of  the  pearl  flah- 
era.  ceiled  in  Latin  margarlterli.  eee  p.  4S4.  and  not*  18.  It  ahonld  bar*  bs 
admitted  that  the  line  between  pearl  fiabera.  ftaberaen.  hunter*,  sad  thai 
other  brancbea  of  the  Great  DlonTsan  Gemelnde  can  be  drawn  with  abeolute 
oarteiniy.  it  etanda  to  reaeon.  boarerer.  tbat  in  the  caee  of  the  hunteman 
who  made  an  extenalre  boalneee  of  catching  and  corralling  wild  beaata  for 
ampbttheatncal  amaeementa.  tbeir  alliance  with  tbie  great  International  moat 
hare  been  perfectly  natural. 

•eOebler,  MSS:  "KvraW  ■  In  HaAiaaret  bet  tend  etna  rooftet  w  nvrrav. 
Inacr.  Oraww,.  no.  HBO."  It  wae  probably  running  the  bnimeaa  at  the  Ome 
of  VarpaaUin  and  Trajan.  It  raaemblea  the  Italian  collegium  laliallaaill. 
VoL  I.,  p.  SS.  Cf .  Wekckrr,  Or.  8.  I.  664 :  Preller.  Or.  JfewV  I.  aft). 
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had  communication  with  kiudred  organizations  in  Mv- 
lassa.     Dr.  Lnders  mentions  in  DOS  witi  thin  at 

Haliartus,  another  whose  inscription  was  found  on  a 
flag  of  stone  at  Steins,  in  Phocis,"  which  contains  a  list 
of  the  names  of  members,  who  also  were  worshipers  of 
Diana  the  tutelary  protcctrice  of  the  huntsmen.  There 
was  in  Smyrna,  a  tniasos  of  them  but  dedicated  to  the 
god  Anubis,  also  a  tutelary  patron  of  the  chase  and  Dr. 
Foucart  believes  it  to  have  been  Egyptian,  because  An- 
ubis was  an  Egyptian  divinity  "  Dumont.  in  his  Mix  of 
the  Archives  has  mentioned  a  similar  find  of  what  is  by 
the  archaeologists,  called  a  huntsman's  union  at  Philip- 
popolis,  likewise  a  consecration  to  Diana. 

What  did  the  hunters  do,  and  how  came  it  about  that 
they  were  so  important?  The  answer  is  easy.  After  the 
conquests.  Home  and  her  newly  acquired  dependencies 
fell  into  a  quinque-centennial  spell  of    profligacy  and 

Seed  in  which  all  the  sullen  and  hideous  appetites  of 
ci  ring  came  forth  as  never  before.  The  craze  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  vast  ampin  wait  to  bet  on  pin 
cal  powers  aa  exhibited  in  bloody  and  brutal  combat. 
The  blood  from  wounds  and  gashes  of  soldiers,  prison- 
era  and  military  victims  could  no  longer  be  tees,  to  glut 
the  scenes  of  torture  and  death;  for  the  world  was  con 
quercd  and  the  rage  of  horrors  had  been  stifled  in  the 
peace-policy  of  Augustus.  But  the  hunger  for  nets  of 
cruelty,  whetted  by  a  dozen  generations  of  carnage  was 
not  to  be  cooled  down  by  the  languor  which  followed  a 
stoppage  of  war.  Men  and  women  longed  to  behold 
deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty;  the  gladiatorial  ring  and 
it*  fights  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  were  in- 
vented to  Jill  the  gup."  Great  numbers  of  these  amphi- 
theatres ««-rc  built  by  the  ring  speculators,  and  nearly 
every  city  of  any  considerable  population  possessed  a 
theatre  large  or  small,  where  the  blood-thirsty  r.eople 
could  assemble,  pay  their  entrance  tribute,  and  on  tiers 
of  stone  steps,  often  in  open  skies,  whether  in  rain  or 
shine,  feast  their  eyes  with  sights  of  naked  men,  with 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  serpents,  panthers,  and  all  the 

KLfli1«ri,  0U»*»  *«W  'WalblOMhrft  iu»  Slelrln  In  Phokl*:  »■  .vww" 
•  '*- 

nrooMR.  AfJ  Bt'fimm.  p.  117:  "AnnMi  •■(  l» .dim  i  lit-  Mr  rhic*l, 
«nj  •»»  »pi4mdM  Mr  no  »t«nd  n  ombre  d»  tMf  fontrelrw  A%  I*  Bim 
tgjpf*  unia<  i—  im»»  »n  tnbun»l  Adnrlt. 

•■$*•  I     «btj**T  iu..  r   IT?  iqq   »D'l  On  ,  j>  VC. 
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Wu  of  tho  world's  wild  f ornate  and  swamps,  were 
huddled  and  starved  into  a  condition  of  fury,  that  the 
multitude  in  their  (react  of  wine,  women  and  lu*t»  might 
behold  conflict*  of  tootn  and  claw  and  constrictors,  and 
writhing,  moaning  death. 

The  reader  v.  ill  now  understand  why  ao  many  organ- 
izations of  huntsmen  existed  to  UaV  -monumental 
history  for  tho  higher  science  of  an  advanced  ciriliza- 
tion.  They  wero  genuine  workingmen,  organized  in 
protective  unions,  to  more  successfully  carry  out  their 
profession  in  scouring  forest  and  stream  to  entrap  and 
secure  the  lions,  tigers,  panthors,  serpents  which  were 
to  satisfy  this  savage  lust  for  sights  of  rage  and  conflict 

Dr.  W  altzing,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  labor  asso- 
ciations of  the  Romans,  mentions  a  collegium  of  hunters 
who  made  the  seizuro  of  wild  beasts  for  tho  amphitheatre 
a  specialty  of  the  chase.11  This  chase  of  wild  beasts 
for  the  amphitheatre  was  especially  imperative  among 
the  Romans  proper,  whose  internecine  conquests  had 
been  the  cradle  of  every  grade  of  cruelty,  leading  finally 
to  their  own  downfall  and  extermination.  From  Rome 
the  passion  extended  out  in  all  directions  until  it  com- 
passed tho  known  world.  There  is  quite  a  numerous 
mention  of  the  Roman  hunters  or  venatores  showing  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  wild  animals,  and  no  doubt  thf 
unions  soiiKitimt-H  succeeded  in  securing  enough  to  sup- 
port theumelves  and  their  families  welL 

Dr.  Oehler  rem  fade  us  of  such  an  organization  at  Pan- 
topoUa  •-,  whose  entire  business  was  to  trap  and 

gather  wild  beasts  for  tho  Pantopolan  amphitheatre.  In 

i.  a  town  of  Cyprus  also,  there  was  a  hunters'  i 
.iily,  with  a  bun*  hooter  or  manager.    They  also  hi 
for  their  regular  daily  business  the  entrapping  and  se- 
curing of  game,  uot  only  for  1hr>  table  but  the-  more  royal 
monsters,  elephants,  linns  and  tigers,  even  sometimes  a 
huge  boa  constrictor  or  other  serpent  to  norve  the  pita 
lees  myrmidons  of  the  sands. 

'•Hill.  Otrn.  Out  In  lUmnini.  I.  p.  It*:  "Col  Indium  vtuioram  uewda 
mm  I»uik;  cbmiun  fl»  !>•!»»  r»iiT«a  dint  |„  drag*  *  Boor*  4'  Area; 
ml  mIm  th»  Corpu*  liwrHitiooum  L«<l»»f  mi.  Vol.  X..  Do.  MTI.  by  • 

<*•   uUdrrrtAnil    "jiour  ll  f.Wu*.'- 

■>HSS:  "PjvToreLit.  (A«*Tpt«!     \»nmr.<*n  .,.,,>..  unt«T  ilium  •  <•>. 
•  vn>«  dla  nlMalrhe  V«oi«-«r>*  mil  d»oi    D0tblK«D   Fult«T:     Iftr.  iu  t.tviM 
On^um.  1V.,1»|,  p.  tt.ni.  IV..  m»n*rar«  InartirlfMB."  Anla  «H*      laKi'mo 
•af  KTphot  nndeo  »lr  *wrftoi  mil  eln«a>  imuvnrfvt.  CIO.  Wl». 
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Comprehensive  Nunc — The  Organ  lxatiotm'  Greek  and  Latin 
Chuel-Work— Reliability  of  Our  Authority— Secret  Behind 
the  Old  Reverence  for  the  Jub  Coeundi — Their  Headquar- 
ter*— Trade*  Engrossed  by  it— Saint  Paul  the  Tent-Maker, 
Proved  to  have  been  a  Msnber— Their  Classical  Literature 
— Ionian  Synod — N  umbered  Millions — Countries  Occupied— 
The  Didasculus—  They  had  School*  and  Taught  the  Rich- 
Popular  with  Emperors — Domitian  Persecuted  them — How 
Dr.  Ramsay  Found  their  Inscriptions— Ad  Exomnluro  Rei- 
pnhlicte— Twelve  Table* — About  their  Temple* — Theatres — 
Why  Called  (iemeindc — Cicero'*  Denunciation — Killed  by 
Cruel  Money  Power  with  Aid  of  Standing  Army. 

Wbat  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  inquiry  now  going 
on  among  our  scholars  in  the  academies  of  archeology  ? 
Sine*  the  prime  of  life  of  that  great  and  accurate  scholar, 
August  Boekh,  who  first  pronounced  upon  such  an  asso- 
ciation among  the  ancient*,  and  was  so  fearless  as  to  give 
it  a  comprehensive  name,  great  numbers  of  relic-hunting 
epigrnphixts,  alumni  from  the  academies  of  inscriptions, 
directors  of  excavations,  critics  in  hieroglyphics  and 
Greek  and  Latin  chisel-work,  and  sometimes  even  busi- 
ness travelers  and  amateurs,  have  been  alert,  and  on  the 
sea~ch  for  more  of  these  strange  treasures  which,  skelo- 
ton-like,  arc  grinning  at  man  s  ambitious  wisdom  and 
mistaken  politic*,  ogling  backward  upon  this  grim  and 
ghostly  lore  of  the  lost  socialism. 

We  are  safe,  on  the  strength  of  such  irrefutable  author- 
ity, to  make  the  startling  announcement  that  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  in  the  ncsli  teaching  socialism,  this  or- 
ganization was  at  its  hoight  of  power  and  efficiency,  act- 
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ually  numbering  several  millionfl  in  the  various  cities 
and  districts  of  proconsular  Home.  Secreted  behind  tho 
reverence  which  made  the  nidi  of  Solon  impreg- 

nable, it  had  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  C 
quesU,  outlived   the    war    poMCY   of  suppression   l>v  ex- 

termination,  gathered  ■treagto  bj  mania]  protection, 

sympathy  arid  love  which  lmd  her  nine  its  tenets,  and 
won  at  that  moment,  blooming  with  a  grim  and  occult 
triumph  over  the  world.  We  ahull  show  that  its  tenets 
with  aoOOOado,  its  methods  socialistic  and  it*  vitality 
inextinguishable. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  headquarters  of  the  so- 
called  Great   International   Association   of  Artist*  were 

at  Teoa.  It  aloeelj  Interlinked  and  federated  with  its 
branches  in  Grecee.  Macedonia,  Palestine,  Phrygia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Italy  and  Gaul.  Although  thin  enormous 
association,  stretchiug  far  and  wide,  was  supposed  to 
bs  strictly  musical  aad  histrionic,  it  in  reality,  engrossed 
more  than  a  dozen  tunics « if  mechanical  and  professional 
men.  Among  the  trades  co-ordinating  with  tho  general 
scheme  were  tentmakors,  of  whom  St.  Paul  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  one;  the  m Axons,  because  temples,  school 
houses  and  residences  had  to  be  built;  gardeners  and 
cultivators  who  embellished  and  tilled  the  land  they 
owned  in  common;  mechanics  who  manufactured  musi- 
cal instruments;  engravers  who  chiseled  the  inscrip- 
tions, often  illy  because  unlettered  workingmen;  clothes 
makers  and  menders,  ordinary  and  theatrical,  who  kept 
the  play  actors  in  trim ;  cooks,  butchers,  water  carriers, 
scene  painters  and  decorators,  and  other  trades  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Then,  as  to  the  more  strictly  professional  occupations, 
there  are  known  to  have  been  teachers  of  more  than  a 
dozen  different  branches  of  quite  classical  literature;  for 
they  are  not  only  found  to  have  furnished  music  and 
other  entertainments  for  the  people  but  they  gave  val- 
uable instruction  to  the  wealthy  and  better-to-do,  to 
which  class  they  could  not  aspire  to  belong.'  Dr.  Luder* 
ha*  explained  the  schools.' 


■  Aibeoaui.  DrtcMuaspAUfe.  XIV  .  (W        Xiti  li<wn  ran  f*.»o4«*7v  <«i 
Ti*i«44ov  roiiouc  w«r<7avo*-*««  wvAijj  ^<A9*iji*f  y«pn«ri  «*t'  iimifti  rttf  Aisnwi- 
i  mlfX9T*it  iv  rat<     dt«Tpon.    oi    air    >iiw    roif    wmtttMtit    *yw**t.    o.    U 
#••%.  fvl   P*»  i«4jVV    Xrv»Mtr»t»| 

•  L&deit.  me**  SO»n..  pp  1M-40  thow»  ib«  min±«r  of  tb«»«  •ci-coU 
•>  ukn  dom  tba  oUbar»i«  iiuctipdoni  eontamin*  luu  c!  priiaa.  ma  by 
Uw  ban.  and  lb*  v»fl«n»»  aatnat  ot  tba  plan.  1b  whirh  thi  rblttro  %m 
ctbari  bid  f  icelled. 
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There  existed  what  was  known  as  the  great  Ionian 
Synod,  which  came  under  the  /Etolinn  Law.  A  s; nod. 
such  as  in  those  days  was  oomtnon,  TO  a  union  of  these 
artists  under  a  statute  legalizing  (hem  in  great  numbers, 
all  through  the  Ionian  towns  and  oatiea  In  direct  con- 
nection with  them  is  what  is  known  as  the  grout  synod 
of  TeoB  which,  a  way  back  in  those  iluys  was  the  central 
city  of  the  Dionysau  union.'  This  powerful  god  Diony- 
eoe,  protector  of  the  products  of  nature,  "ennobler  of 
mankind  and  giver  of  joys,"  was  ovorseer  of  the  dra- 
matic artists  and  patron  of  the  stage.  Consequently  all 
these  wandering  scenic  playwrights  were  necessarily 
Dionysic  or  Bacchic.  The  great  federation  of  Teosmu.st 
have  numbered  millions.  The  inscriptions  show  us  a 
list  of  fifty-three  places  small  and  great  where  they  V 
established,  and  where  they  carried  on  their  business 
of  public  amusement,  and  of  teaching,  This  list  which 
makes  no  pretentions  to  completeness,  only  covers  a 
small  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Tin- 
schools  entered  into  competitory  strife  for  supremacy.4 

'  [.Drier*.  I'innyl    A'flhjr.   pp.  J I2-1XS.  where  It  U  «hnwn  thai  hi  the  reltg- 
iou*  Hint  of  view  (lit-   Mtnnr.tr*  wore  11  re.  of  ihe  Pythian  and 

Delphic  Bacchu>.  oi  Dionyuift.  See  Ro»v  Z><  IfeirtAo  /MpAt'm  and  Welckar. 
XtU  Dtmkm&Jtr.  I  .  p.  IM  ><j.  Thny  woraliiped  the  2»r4iJ  or  Savimir.  think, 
mg  Proleccor  of  ill  good  in  ail 

•LOder*.  Pismyi.  KOnst .  pp.  13TVI37  gi*e*  a  li*t  ot  winner*  who  r- 
rearard*  for   aliponority.     HUtory  again,   it    indebted   In    recently    found    in- 

'.  .  t  x   knowledge  of  lha  ancient  workingmen'*    acboouv.      1  bl 
ofpTl»**an.lcf  nnue*  of  male*  of  urlou*  age*  and  condition*  winning;  | 
*H  found  on  *  atone  ai  T*u*.  headquarter*  of  tlic  great  Icuiari  lm«r national, 
called  by  Bbekh.  the  Great  G«m«ind«.  a  word    which    in    German    ia   well- 
known  a*  ..  irnnnlty.    The  isampimn  it  reentered  in  the  CIC.  a* 
Km.  *M  alio  aOoSand  XXO: 

AlH'Ll*.  a»OV«  Mint  tit-  i_i»«.:-n»«e8t>T«>><  iJAie.'n*. 
(Thia  portion  of  inn  atone  it  illegible.) 
mm  awaidcd 
Fee  rendering  and  reciting  rbaptody  —vwofaMji  .r>»*«hl*»»r; 

to  Zoilua.  aorl  of  Zoilui: 
Foe  reading  and  aatSduity  in  atndie*  — a>a>rwe-taKj 
to  Zcilrt*.  ton  ■  v  nee  prlie*. 

PkiwK  or  Liir.  -  Vfeeet  qAiaier; 
Foe"  kupwriority  in  recitation*:--  trofloiii 

r«irn   «w»«nrri 
lo  Metrodoru*.  ton  of  Atcalut: 
For  oloelling  in  general  purity  of  knowledge :— eraynaeewtr 


■  uytielei.  aon  of  Mglrodorna. 
Foe-  roporiority  In  high  attainment*  and  van»d  excellence:— «»XuM««Ve«; 

to  Arhenvtit.  *on  of  Apollodorvj*; 
For  *kill  in  painting -■— fn>p*aV««  I 

to  Dionrtlir*.  eon  of  Dionyiim. 
•1*0  ce  t>ionj»ni".  (OS  or  Meoecratrj*. 
Other  portons  who*e   name*    are  coo  dim  to   be  read  with  certainty,  ob- 
tained priret  fcr  categorically  hated  excellence  in; 
ae*Aiv#«4i*:— beautiful  penmanthlp  and   nxim 
Ae**ee*o*  f  Aautiraar);   torch  racing  or  flambeau  gytniuaiioe: 
t*aA*»ov;  paalm-ainginr  ©t  perhapa  composition,  or  both; 
*\a*a*Ke>.e>;.    r  ilhara-playinf : 
.■(VayV., .-  »  ngrng  co  ibe  either*    and  other*. 
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Judging  from  inscriptions  and  various  desultory  hint* 
of  the  writers  of  those  times,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  there 
were  thousands  of  them;  and  that,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent they  were  employed  by  the  state,  or  municipal  cor- 
porations. 

In  their  art,  schools  of  no  very  despisable  size  and 
excellence  arose  and  flourished  everywhere.  Their  didas- 
calus  or  teacher,  in  many  cities  became  so  popular  that 
wealthy  families  patronized  them  by  sending  their  sons 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  their  daughters,  to  be 
educated  by  them,  especially  in  singing  and  amateur 
accomplishments,  fitting  them  for  their  debut  in  society. 
The  reason  why  they  were  popular  with  the  emperors 
Nero  and  Domitian,  while  other  communistic  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  regular  trade  and  voting  unions,  were 
persecuted  and  massacred  by  such  potentates,  was  that 
they  made  flattery  and  legerdemain  their  business,  and 
were  obsequious  and  time-serving,  always  paying  the 
humblest  and  most  respectful  homage  to  all  persons  in 
power.*  They  were  called  wanderers  everywhere  at  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  There  is  a  regular  title  to  this  effect 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Newtonian  inscription,* 
showing  that  the  association  was  legalized  throughout 
proconsular  Rome. 

Biographers  of  great  men  who  have  imagined  Ana- 
creon  to  have  been  a  member  of  this  association  in  its 
earliest  days,  B  C.  561,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
such  allegianoe  but  contributed  proof  to  his  personal  or 
social  glory.  It  is  true,  he  might  have  known  them; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
Solon  ordained  the  law.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  wonderful  lyrics  in  dithyrambio  verse  of  this 
great  poet  might  have  contributed  a  great  deal  toward 
establishing  the  organization  and  placing  it  on  grounds 
of  perpetuity.  The  monuments  at  Teos,  Halicarnassus 
and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  are  almost  innumer- 
able.    So  also  we  have  a  valuable  notice  from  Dr.  Ram- 

*CIO.  4816.  "'H  t«pwran|  0ewAfc  «■*  oi  'Aoiri-Trff**  '  E»u»ov/w<o(  ^AWo^ot 
*«i  i  i«pa  6v*tfAi«Y  avyc&oi."  Again,  Le  Bas  1336,  showing  that  some  of 
them  wore  rather  Epicurean  in  character. 

•  Zhtcnrmna  in  HaUcamatnu,  II.,  p.  60;  For  more,  consult  CIO.  488T,  6117. 
8TW.  6829;  Welcker.  JVocMr.  «.  TriL,  p.  IBS ,  B.  O.  III.,  p.  311.  Their  compli- 
ment to  Hadrian  reads:  "'H  l«pa  'Asp**"!  'Arrwrtivii  dvpcAtri)  ecptvoAiCTuri; 
l**Y«Aij  <rwo4o»  tmv  awe  r*»  oceovfUfin  Wfpi  rer  AieVvvw  ■«*  avroaparepe  lu- 
«**  T/tov  'AiAter  'A&p««»er  'Arrwrvirei'  aspnefeV,  Eucrcflr),  v4ov  &i6w&or." 
Loders.  p.  T«,  says:  "Die  Trnpee  war  (t)r  den  can  ion  Erdkreis  conea*. 
aicolrt,  naeb  der  Formal:  «*»  rat  oiaovntinit." 
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my  who,  to  sreure  aoeurr«tc  information  for  his  critical 
geography  of  the  bishopric*  unci  churches  of  Phrygia, 
traveled  or©r  most  of  tho  territory,  and  adds  his  personal 
observation  to  numberless  quotations  from  learned  men 
who  preceded  him  in  thin  interesting  field.1  Ho  quotes 
from  an  eranos  or  thiasos — evidently  not  understanding 
the  lowliness  of  those  makers  of  his  inscription — which 
if  Dot  already  converted,  are  very  near  to  being  a  full- 
fledged  Christian  church  through  a  union  of  poor  people 
who  communicate  their  adoration  of  the  mysterious  fore- 
runner-god who  was  slaughtered,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom. They  are  proud  that  they  could  erect  to  him  an 
altar  out  of  their  own  means;  and  mention  upon  the  epi- 
graph that  they  are  a  thiasos.  The  date  appears  to  be 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  they  are  mithraic,  the  nearest 
pagan  approach,  if  not  already  convertt-d  to  Christianity. 
The  city  and  district  an-  Akmouia  and  Phrygia.* 

Dr.  August  Bdckb  wbo  edited  th©  Body  of  Greek  In- 
scriptions undertaken  by  the  Bcrhu  Academy,  after 
giving  tho  subject  much  time  and  study  conclude*  that 
tho  Grout  Ionian  Association  of  actors  had  for  tho  basis 
of  its  organization  the  pattern  of  the  Attic  city  in  con- 
formity with  a  clause  in  the  original  Solonic  luw  which 
is  lost,  but  fragmentarily  preserved  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial edict  of  Gaius.  There  appears  nothing  in  Qm 
Digest  containing  i,  which  we  quote  in  a  note,  to  show 
that  the  law  took  its  original  form  from  Solon's  measure; 
but  the  hint  given  by  Bockh  in  various  places,  that  this 
is  probable,  makes  us  feel  that  the  comparison  is  the 
richer*  It  iB  unlikely  that  the  words  in  this  singular 
edict:  "ad  exemption  reipubli&e,"  were  at  all  intended  for 
the  then  existing  political  bodies.    It  is  much  more 

rKamu*,  Oli>«  awi  RUhtfrUM  if  JVtryffia.  II,.   pp,  444-fWV   Burr    no.  54*5: 

•it  Keul,  'Xy.\  T.  .jtorvay  Kai>iy«i>o»'i  o«  pt/vt«i  tvv  W^«v  •   d»*#«*«  •'■   »••* 

ilium*    **6<ip*i*.iy    «if   rr)»  <«vr*>r    jpi)«yif    rrjr     T«   ifi&pav  «4(  H).-    If  poo*«ftMlrw 

ftAirv."      ARi.n.    nn    (I ibJaCI   nf   r  1 1 *>    nroodvrfal     fortH  r.niuii  -  M.i     till* 

nigoyf-t  V  lh«  Iwinod  ■  otfior,   p.  OH,   "  w»t  ui> 

Pcr(4iuui.     He   wmbaIao  ebtoffed  M  Tco».  joJ  iu  nit  v%or»bip  the  Gim 

AatOcUtiun    nf  aru>ri,   ei   wtfH  r&»    iiotvoo*     n^ftro*  wim   united." 

.  art,  lit  t'oU.  .Vm  Ail/.,  p.  ta  *p»Mk.ll|e  of  the  multitude  of  pritivU, 
■MDiicm*  Hii».  but  iii<«  CIO.  SW8K  SWU  10  »ho»  ih«li  numban  i"l»«»bt»ra. 
•  Apud  Tnat,  inatitalum  (uncti.cn  altetuin  »••  ;>.iiin  I'r ii«roono» 

reg«a  Euminrm  «t  Aiulimi.  quorum  b«mftcit»  callciiuin  juctutuct  iniplin- 
cunui  funic.  <itlScn.  Arlillca  •dulillon*.  *t  vlvo»  divimr.  hoaoribua  juoa- 
cquciciiiut  ci  mortnoa  la  daorum  nnmccum  i«f*rr*tn." 

•ZKptX.  III..   *.    "G.ttk.    hOru  tnlu-  ml  nlUlum  fnrinrtaU Quiliu 

■nun  pcrmlMUin  mi  corpol  habere  cnllcnii  aoclotaila  nivc  cuitihqutt  altcriua 
•Oram  oomiac.  prosrfum  «l  >d  fitrnpliiin  rtlpobllca  habere  r.i  coro- 
mion  arcaui  cunmiuncuj  el  ietorefn  lie*  isndieurn,  per  queoi,  umquam  10 
Hfirt'Uti.  qood  couiuiuuitcr  ajt    heiiuuc  ouotlcal.  acilur  fiat." 
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probable  that  Gaius  had  a  copy  either  of  the  Solonie  law 
containing  this  important  provision,  or  a  copy  of  the 
same  law  as  translated  for  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Roman 
statutes. 

Dr.  Foucart  published  a  valuable  contribution  in  proof 
that  these  actors  were  numerous  at  Tralles  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  were  worshipers  of  Hermes,  the  Latin  Mercury, 
giver  of  good  luck,  and  tutelary  divinity  who  was  be- 
lieved to  preside  over  skill,  gymnastic  arts,  sciences, 
public  business,  markets  and  roads.  In  this  respect,  as 
implied  by  these  organizations,  Hermes  differs  little 
from  Diouysos  himself  who  was  the  Ennobler  of  man- 
kind, giver  of  joys  etc."  The  temple  of  these  associa- 
tions was  used  not  only  for  devotional  exercise*"  which 
frtniuentlv  amounted  to  very  little,  but  to  the  practical 
work  of  totir  rehearsals,  school*,  and  evening  meeting*, 
as  well  us  their  common  meals  and  banquet*.  At  Mity- 
leim  s«  in.si-ription  was  found  winch  wan  also  Uie  work 
of  the  great  co-working  organization  centered  at  Teoe. 
The  members  played  dithyrambs  and  agonies.  All  over 
Pbrygia  are  found  their  relics.  At  Peaainus,  where  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  snubbed  at  the  syna- 
gogues and  turned  away,  and  where,  through  some 
mysterious  influence  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  later 
chapter,  they  found  ready-made  brethren,  a  fine  slab  of 
the  wandering  troupes  of  the  same  b^dy,  turns  up,"  with 
a  glaringly  suggestive  reminder  that  St.  Paul,  a  scene 
maker  by  trade  if  not  a  member,  was  taken  in;  for  some- 
body was  there  all  equipped  with  sympathy,  with  a  lit- 
tle temple,  a  brotherhood  and  means;  and  this  somebody 
secretly  helped  them  to  work  in  a  revival  and  establish 
a  church  at  Pesaiuua.  We  shall  prove  that  the  ■  some- 
body" were  unions  of  trade  brotherhoods. 

The  Great  Ionian  Theatrical  Society  had  powerful 
churches,  or  as  they  are  designated  by  the  German  ar- 
chaeologists "Gemeinden"  in  a  dozen  cities,  chief  among 
which  was  Teos,  and  thence  spreading  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  world.  At  Tyre  there  wua  one  |wrfonning 
the  agonic*,  there  designated  as  the  great  Alexandrian 
plays.     At  Homo  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  there  were 

■•Cf.  »oy  good  Lwean.  in  wrk   Bwtot. 

II  Fourjri.Aw^idM.,  1WS.  I  ,  p.  «*;  l.ade.v  than*.  **■*.,  p-p  i.  H, 

AU«  <4.  1".  33.  fyuillaili  and  pUyrlfhHOf  D*lo».      T»  «ot»W  fir  E»-t«aOf>iffYwr. 

i>  1.0 Jen.  Rtmft.  KOnH  p.  it,  inter.  W:  'H  ..p«  „ovc.«i  rWidmu| 
■  <l.l.l~>  „fK  ii.  i.»«.«  r.»»..ir,  dC.  40(11:  "i .  pp.  BM4  tad  tali  Mr. 
"Mi  CIC.  KK.  fcuo.1  u  S/racuM 
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organizations  known  ns  the  Lupercalia,"  which  became 
so  considerable  that  the  attention  of  the  senate  was 
sereral  times  called  to  them  and  they  were  mentioned 
by  historians."  Cicero  speaks  of  them  in  terms  deno- 
ting contempt,  regarding  them  as  no  better  than  wild 
beasts."  His  contempt  for  the  Germans,  like  a  great 
part  of  his  aristocratic  notions  brilliantly  expressed  in 
contemptuous  tones,  is  a  poor  offset  against  the  great 
human  fact  that  the  Germans,  perhaps  on  this  very  ac- 
count) hat*  outlived  Cioero  and  Rome,  and  h»Te  for  some 
reason  or  another  planted  an  immortal  civilization  U] 
the  rainfl  of  that  aristocracy  so  boaslingly  upheld  by  the 
proud  oratorical  lawyer  of  Koine.  The  hipercolia  were 
no  other  than  innocent  societies  of  tint  play  actors,  be- 
ing allied  to  the  great  international  association  of  play- 
wrights which  had  their  headquarters  in  fur  off  Tcos  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  trouble  with 
Cicero  was,  that  these  "luperculia  he  ih  tiouueeu  as  wild 
beasts,  whose  institutions  were  founded  in  forests  and 
fields  before  the  dawn  of  humanity  and  law,"  were  on 
the  side  of  Clodius,  his  mortal  enemy,  who  is  now  well 
known  to  have  defended  the  poor  workingmen  and  their 
organizations,  whom  Cicero  hated,  persecuted  and  sup- 
pressed. History  recounts  that  Clodius,  to  shun  the  ven- 
geance of  hia  pursuers,  escaped  to  Bovilla  whither  he 
was  chased,  entering  into  the  temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,  a 
crime  entailing  death  under  the  Roman  law.  Evidence 
now  turns  up  that  this  temple  was  of  the  lower  mysteriea, 
not  the  great  official;  and  that  this  her  Dionysic  habitat 
was  one  of  the  many  asylums  of  retreat,  in  perfect,  ac- 
cordance with  usage  among  the  poor."  It  opened  its 
doors  freely  to  all  persecuted  persons  of  the  fraternity 
to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  The  cruel  money  power  against  which 
jMTnouages  like  Jesus,  Clodius,  Socrates  and  other  mar- 

tl  IhVkh.  C!G.  3<Jr5&,  la  aoire,  r}«  'Ex*»x>i>  vvpuopiat.  Maim  to  bo  a  tllghr, 
variation.  Skimp  compam  II  with  rollagia  g«nlllina.  They  are  gonuine  •>•'«**• 
•od  tliea  foinbatonet  are  numerou.  In  Teo».  They  made  garlanded  cpi- 
g.-apna.  No*.  SIOI.  and  3113  CIG.  «•>:  '©•  *n»oi  mirrn.  to  coirfr  raei  IU>a- 
«M«t«r:  rfc  ifltii,  rwf  AiorvviaaTMr,  showing  thmt  thivy  had  a  community 
<•/ Moaomc  inuirtit.  They  were  all  liuiy  with  ihv  meant  of  eiitlencc,  uiiug 
religion  10  pave  Ihe  way. 

TiOtall.  auTO-Latmvii.  AVC.  T«l,    B.C.   0.     '  Magnum  Collnglum   J.uper- 
ccmui  etcapttnlliioruru;"  Referred  to  brClc,  mq  Orrll  ,  id,,  not*.     Tbe  ' 
lol  »•!  the  tetiiple  and  l<  the  origin  of  the  great  Lanuvian  iuacni 

...  I'n  Marat  CMto,   II;  "Fera   quarduiu  ivdaltiai  el  plan*  pat- 

tfa  alalia  agraetia  Uormiaorum  lupercorum :  quorum  couio  Ilia  aylvcsLria 
eaue  e«t  inoltbta,  quatn  humanlos  atqno  lege*." 

*»Vol.  I.,  /ndca  in  vali.  Aiylvm.  explaining  Ihia. 
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tyra  fought,  used  ita  low  subterfuge  of  tergiversation, 
and  to  this  day  makes  the  encyclopedias,  the  histories 
and  the  rhetoricians  fervid  in  calumnious  defamation 
of  Clodius  for  having  invaded  the  secret  penetralia  of 
the  Bona  Dea  The  least  inaight  into  facte  would  dis- 
abuse the  encyclopedists  of  their  error;  since  the  Bona 
Dea  was  none  other  than  Diana,  the  great  protectress 
of  the  poor  and  provider  for  their  fortunes,  pleasures 
and  joys  Kinship  id  indeed  claimed  for  her,  with 
Ne—esiB,  the  goddess  who  pursued  and  scourged  with 
vengeful  fury  the  greedy  who  grasped  and  appropri- 
ated more  than  their  share. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

STONES  BRINGING  WRITTEN  MELODIES  BA.CL 
TO  LITE. 

Mtrsic  of  the  Unions  Described— Introductory  Reflections— Ex- 
ploded Belief  That  Ajioient  Forefather*  poweuied  no  Know- 
ledge of  Musical  Notes — Discovery  at  Delphi  in  1895— Won - 
denul  Musical  Fmd  Chiseled  on  Froiiaos  of  Temple  of  l'ytli- 
l*n  Apollo— OlympiAn  1 1  —Dr.  Theodor  Relnach's 

Heliograph— Author's  Visit  to  the  Temple  of  Oracles— Keen 
Criticism  of  Reuiarli,  Crusiua,  Weloher — Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes—Music of  the  Agonies — Pauganias'  Treasury  of  the 
Athenians — Gcvacrt  on  1  natrumenul  Music — Second  Musical 
Find  in  1696,  Still  h.-ttcr— Valuable.  Illustration— Third 
Musical  Find — A  Treasure  from  Trailer  in  Ahin — [ofluflOOi 
of  the  Union*  who  now«cd  tho  Science — Outfit  of  the 
Musicians — Power  of  tno  Drama— They  Sang  a  Doxology — 
Orphic  Can  tick — Wide  Rau^e  of  the  Singer* — The  Harmon- 
tioa  Nomos — A  Mournful  Strain— The  Hymuodoi— Whatj 
when  at  Last  the  Christians  Came — Jealous  Prelates  Stabbed 
Genius  to  the  Heart — Victimised  by  Prelate  Power — Sup- 
pression at  Laodicea— They  Fell  Ponvw, 

So  wonderful  and  enchanting  are  tin-  fruit*  of  inyesti- 
gating  n.-11-tK'o  which  sprout  and  ripen  out  of  the  critical 
reading  by  our  w.  mils  iu  the  somiuaric-»  of  inscription, 
that  wo  are  constrained  from  sheer  amazement  to  aak  : 
Are  wo  Hingiug  to-day  the  identical  strains  that  were 
familiarly  bummed  and  chanted  bv  our  ancestors  mora 
than  2,000  years  ago? 

Such  a  thought  reproTea  ridicule  and  asaumes  the 
Mrious,  as  wo  plunge  down  into  it*  resources  of  evidence 
and  drag  up  from  the  lugubrious  literature  of  the  for- 
gotten worangiuan,  the  startling  glyptics  of  bis  facile 
tbiseL    Not  only  did  they  compose  music  but  they  wrote 
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it;  and  adapted  it  to  beautiful  verse  which  is  preferred 
to  us  in  hymns  to  the  divinities  they  loved  It  bu  long 
been  assumed  that  the  ancients  had  no  musical  liter- 
ature; no  notes  by  which  others  could  read  or  perform 
on  instruments  the  delicious  strains  which  thrill  the 
tasteful  moderns  with  half  of  what  makes  life  worth  liv- 
iug.  All  this  belittling  of  departed  ages  is  giving  way 
before  the  discoveries  limb  are  illuminating  this  brilliant 
science  of  the  past.  The  t*i>l«ndid  triumph  of  modern 
research  is,  that  this  cumulus  of  facts  proving  art  and 
muxic  nud  multiform  learning,  whose  fossilized  history 
rises  irom  submergence  into  ncienco  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion by  universities  of  Europe,  to  bo  wholly  the  work  of 
an  orgui  f  I :;  boring  people,  ho  humble  and  lowly 

that  in  their  own  lifetime  they  could  not  regard  them- 
selves as  citizen*,  or  hardly  ns  human  beings. 

The  ancient  musical  guilds,  like  the  burial  societies, 
wero  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  unions  whose  description 
occupies  the  three  preceding  chapters  of  this  work.  The 
musical  attachment  was  a  natural  adjunct  which  com- 
pleted the  whole  vast  business  of  what  we  have  just  de- 
scribed as  the  "Great  Ionian  Gemeinde,"  or  church  of 
artists  and  playwrights.  It  was  not  perfect  without  the 
necessary  music;  and  as  a  result,  this  accomplishment 
was  worked  out  to  a  state  of  much  perfection. 

W«  proceed  immediately  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Delphic  Hymns.  The  analysts  of  the  ancient  music, 
who  devoted  time  and  talent  to  the  subject  are  Welcker. 
Iteinach,  Weil,  Crusiux,'  Weber,  Homolle,  Wessely,  and 
others  devoting  their  lives  to  the  work. 

In  1895  there  was  found  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  small  city  of  Antiquity  situated  on 
the  little  river  PlistoH,  Rome  miles  from  the  Gulf   of 

<  Crraaioi.  /*•  DttfAUtAn  Hum***,  p.  «,  quote*  lb*  tunraa.  la  hit  »a- 
alj«.it  or  woe  fraemcnii  Ol  Ore  Ulycociao  hymn.  «ilh  inMruinaoial  mm. 
lo  the  fc-utb  lin«  of  th«  acrorid  iU:ui  occur  tha  worda:  aa-raie-reia;  ht*\~ 
e>.a<rot*<;  tad  Una  .'• :  He*el  faajere  a^aaaAeit"  wln.-h  wa  taka  ucloif  proof. 
Wail,    bickr.1  by  the  lii(bly  crcliMble  li  I  i"«  eicavatfaaaa. 

bellared  II  lo  be  >■  late  at  B.C.  If-  If  Ira*,  than  ao  much  lie  Mirer  to 
to*  beriEjiinK  of  lha  Chriilian  eta.  and  to  much  lha  aacee  powerful  iba 
muaieal  ttiuinroi.     It  nio>«  that  they  actually  unf  Into  beinj  tha  naw  Cca- 

K'  <Sat  at  Dolphi  the  rrrcatcu i»u<:iuition  piocea  took  ihclr  rite.  Tout 
•1  IJMinulla  place  data  of  hymn  at  II.  C.  «<4  and  Cruima,  »IW.,  p.  SO. 
ntfaca  that  it  may  ha  »o;  otherwlta  accounting  for  tha  eaaotlon  of  Ro- 
anana:  ••...,  data  die  tuiftnurijccua  Ap\i  die  HerrtchaJt  det  Homer 
Bat  Pa!y*4ui  aabo  lived  and  wr«e  100  yoare  before,  talks  of  the  aubjad 
matter.  J/irierfri.  li  '  '  '0  II  tee  1 -*.'-.  ♦«»«  at  »<•*•  rl  aaJknaV,  e«a 
••a*  *.+*7  **»  a-kaaeaWw  .'|..w,  rata  "BAAreea."  There  wat  certainly  a  ftau 
acare  amonc  the  Aiheuiaaa  about  that  time.  For  lha  «6y(  i»r*t.  tea  Lo- 
btc,  Ufittpk.,  77*  »qq, 
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Jorinth  and  lyiug  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  an 
extraordinary  Inscription  engraved  upon  the  prouaos 
of  the  oure  vast  ami  magnificent  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  Them  was  once  an  earthquake  that  engulfed 
iliis  mountain  city  iu  catastrophe  and  ruin.  On  ac- 
count of  the  paganism  which  existed  in  the  ancient  past, 
the  Christians  ascribe  this  seismic  upheaval  to  the  Al- 
mighty Jehovah.  But  curiously  enough,  this  was  after 
all,  about  the  same  being  as  the"  Jove  of  the  inhabitants 
they  condemn. 

Delphi  -fill  nestles  at  the  foot  of  this  celebrated  Mount, 
in  a  craggy  dell,  classic  and  beautiful,  exquisite  to  the 
romanticist,  with  pxket-gulfs,  flowery  fragrance,  gush- 
ing springs,  oriental  birds  and  crag-climbing  herds, 
seemingly  the  only  survivors  oi  an  ancient  majesty 
which  presided  there,  over  the  destiuies  of  men.  A  pur- 
ling creek  still  foams  and  tumbles  past  the  ruins  of 
Apollo's  temple.  One  great  mountain  spring,  the  Cas- 
talia  gurgles  from  the  heights.  It  is  the  self-same  me- 
phetic  fountain  of  antiquity,  whose  liquid,  when  tasted 
by  the  priest  and  priestess  in  charge  of  the  secret  work, 
caused  them  to  fall  into  an  ecstatic  trance  and  to  sin^ 
with  inarticulate  tones,  the  dirges  and  requiems  of  t&a 
great  cathegemonean  Apollo. 

Among  the  recently  discovered  monuments  of  art 
which  are  fixed  to  the  credit  of  the  Dionysan  artists,  are 
two  inscriptions  of  written  music,  of  the  age  of  B.  C.  134, 
or  as  Weil  and  Crusius  inform  us,  the  age  of  Augustus. 
These  trophies  completely  overthrow  the  aged  belief 
that  the  ancients  did  not  write  music.  In  our  recent 
visit  to  the  scene  of  these  discoveries,  we  received  much 
new  information  through  a  personal  conversation  with 
■dore  Reinach,  the  critical  epigraphist,  whom 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  detailed  to  work 
out  the  new  finds  at  Delphi.  Ho  found  the  key  to  the 
musical  powers  of  curtain  hitherto  incomprehensible 
characters  not  belonging  to  the  Greek  alphabet  He  was 
•o  kind  as  to  present  us  with  heliographio  representa- 
tions of  tiiciii,  taken  by  the  artists  at  the  excavations. 

In  ancient  Greek  music,  the  notes  were  written  in  a 
straight  line  ami  not,  an  with  us,  iu  a  srsle  of  ascending 
and  descending  tones.  There  were  many  characters, 
each  of  a  different  power  and  the  tone  was  known  by 
the  shape  rather  than  the  position  of  the  note. 


P  t   ,    it  e   **  KL  9  * 
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The  experts  of  the  Athenian  school  under  the  auspices 
A-  the  French  government,  discovered  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
-which  they  call  the  first  find.  It  was  published  in  1894 
v»d  is  here  represented,  with  the  translation  from  the 
original  heliograph.  Some  account  of  it  was  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  time.  Later,  another  discovery 
was  made  in  the  same  temple,  consisting  of  a  large  flag, 
part  of  the  pronaos  or  the  portal,  upon  which  were  en- 
graved suspicious-looking  letter-like  characters,  likewise 
found  to  be  music.  The  old  rock  was  so  broken  and  worn 
by  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  vandalism  of  man 
which  had  been  going  on  since  about  B.  C.  134,  or  2160 
years,  that  the  work  of  reconstructing  and  adjusting  its 
fragments  to  expose  the  lettering  in  a  legible  shape  was 
at  first  thought  impossible.  Patience  and  skill  at  last 
prevailed.  The  broken  fragments  were  toggled  together 
and  the  artists  succeeded  in  taking  an  indifferent  helio- 
graph such  as  is  shown  in  the  cuts.  From  this  the  true 
study  of  deciphering  and  modernizing  the  music  was  con- 
ducted, until  the  world  is  in  proud  possession  of -the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  laborer. 

The  scientific  world  had  long  been  anticipating  rich 
discoveries  now  going  on  under  other  powerful  writers. 
Crusius  brought  out  some  new  points  on  the  Papyrus 
of  Euripides.*  Theodore  Reinach  showed  us  a  quota- 
tion on  the  subject,  from  Dion  Chrysostom,*  referring 
directly  to  their  written  music.  This,  then  was  a  signifi- 
cant hint,  being  from  so  ancient  and  so  reliable  an  au- 
thor. Furthermore,  they  found  in  the  celebrated  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes  something  very  significant,  regarding 
the  Delphic  hymns  which  they  afterwards  discovered,  as 
we  have  described.*  Even  Cicero  who,  like  Pliny,  wrote 
on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  gives  us  some  suggestive 
points  which  were  carefully  noted  by  the  scientific  ex- 
perts on  the  track  of  the  lost  works  on  Dionvsan  artists. 
Crusius,  perceiving  the  importance  of  all  this  honorable 

•  OusIuj.    "Delphlsche   Hymnen."    p.    M.    m. 

•  Relnarh.  in  "Bull,  de  Cbrrwpondence  Hell..1'  18S8,  p.  880.  note  «,  qoot- 
h>r  Dion  Chry»..  "Ont.,"  LXVni.,  p.  34:  Dindorf;  'Itfiwp  ir Mpj  tW aiVo 
44M|yoy  Kmrvtrrfaavrn  l*«tra  vpfcf  rovro*   *p*4rr«*Tai  T»*f  aAAovf.1' 

•  Crurina,    "Delph.     Hjrmn.,''    p.    ft.    quotes    Aristophuiea,    "Fjotfc"    T. 

an.  a.-. 

U*X'  *  — IU»lfc»H  '»  *•>««  «V*V*t  vauar. 

<A*I  wT  ir*  A«i#W«  jpaptMOT 
Ui—t  It  *— wim 

«*l  xeori  cy  tpivn- 
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mention,  eten  by  men  elsewhere  ezpTMling  the  greatest 
wnpt  f«>r  their  organizations,  liewaiia  the  fragmen- 
tary condition  of  the  evidence.'  Hints  from  mo 
writers,  together  with  their  quotations,  all  show  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  are  unions  of  the  Dionyxan 
artists.*  Notable  among  those  irho  foresaw  the  discoT- 
of  written  I  author,  Dr.  WHcker, 

whose  magnificent  work  on  the  Creek  trilogies  sur- 
passes all  others  in  penetration  and  truthfulness  to  the 
customs  and  forms  of  the  aocientt.  This  earlier  work 
contributed  much  in  inspiring  the  French  and  other  gov- 
ernments to  appropriate  fundi  with  which  to  unearth 
and  bring  to  the  surface  their  sunken  treasures.*  The 
discovers  Est  at  Delphi  show  that  the  agonies  with 

the  people  there,  were  the  principal  attraction;  and  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Megarians  and   Ki-  dur- 

ing tii.-  rammer,  need  to  make  pilgrimage!  to  Mount 
I  in  the  cool  shades  of  the  Delphian  Parnas- 
sus, in  the  sacred  city,"  regale  themselves  in  the  delight- 
fid  concerts  and  the  agonies,  performed  by  the  Dionvsan 
artist.-.* 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the 

Delphic  hymns."     In  the  wording,  mention   is  made  in 

praise  Of  the  Romans,  giving  us  to  infer  that  tin-  hymns 

were  not  written  until  after  the  conquest  of  (ireeee  by 

Romans  which  historical  erenl  tooli  place  En  B    C 

146.     As  a  consequence.  Weil  and   Heinach  are  in  favor 

*  t.Wro,  "Tuarulananim  Dlnputatto,"  L,  J;  •'Sumroarn  erudltlonem  Onwl 
•lum  «oki.jiii  rocunaiM  camibue."  And  tftta,  "Pro  Mur- 
a»«ia."  U.  he  «•)■<:  "I't  elunt  In  (invU  trtinclhu*  to*  aulcdoa  m  nul  rlthar- 
e*>41  left    noo    potutruiit."    Similar    laudation,    are    rverye/here    lneeribed    on 

*  Chitlm.  "Delph.  Rjinn..'-  p-  Vi.  ngixt*  the  -'LUchenhaitifkeii  dcr  Frag' 
■wot*"  found  near  the  mun  Inscription  of  the  Delphic  Hymn,  inii  «Hmit« 
thai  It  apeak*  of  the  tu|«  •laVove,  hitiiinc  ihm  it  may  be  *  prayer  for 
Frteden  or  peace:   perhan.  It  l«  >  prayer  for  FrelheK.  or  freedom. 

*  Udera.  "Dlaayi.  Kun•t..••  pp.  116,  I1T.  •|xik»  of  there  being  «n  or- 
fUutrd  body  of  poor  bread  earner*  He  glvea  »n  Interesting  account  of  their 
eabcrua,  and  >t»  early  and  Inter  uiea  •>  well  ai  the  surauhernalla.  In  n«»  by 
tkeaB  oo  page  US.  and  hit  hint*  of  the  then  unknown,  ahow  that  in  hi. 
mind,  written  rmjalc  wa*  a  certainty,  a  fact  which  haa  been  dlacoe^red  *mce 
WeVker'e  work  wai  vublbhco. 

*  Wefcker,    "Aeechylelache   Trllogie;"    "OrJKB,    TVagfldlen." 

•Orualiia.  •'Delph.  Hymn."  p.  «4:  "Auf  alle  Fklle  an»r  eind  attladx 
ra«c**and»?hirt«n  In  r»tlphl  V1  alien  Afnwn  eiwaa  as  gearohnllcJiea,  daw  man 
ana    Ihrer    CrwUinung    die    beaondere    Art    dea    Fntei    ilum    baatlmrnen    'cans 

~  fllBtlll.    "Dflph.     Httdd.."    p     00-      "the     llTinnrn    rnueaan,     naeh    lhrea- 
Jakalt,  wl»  n»vh  ihrem  pirtiaehen  und  muaikall»cha«  8U1.  riarnUeb  d»r  gleie* 
ea    Z«Jt.    *ran»    der    Jtltte    dat    drltfn    .Jehrhundena    »oi    Chr..    lastMm. 
Tfcaf  weald  be  BO.    S60,   or  about   100  yaara  earlier  than  the  •ettmete  of  »- 
FrHtek  Aeadamy. 
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of  placing  the  date  at  B.  C.  146,"  while  Cruras  suggest* 
that  it  might  have  been  composed  as  early  as  B.  C.  250. 
Still  another  authority  gives  the  date  as  B.  C.  40.  On 
this  subject  we  may  append  some  remarks  indirectly  from 
the  "London  Times"  but  directly  from  the  "New  York 
Sun,"  published  at  the  time  of  the  analysis  of  Reinach 
which  was  finished  in  1896,  considering  it  worthy  of 
transcription  into  a  note.1* 

Saint  Saens,  an  ingenious  and  successful  musical  com- 
poser first  undertook  to  reproduce  the  Antigone  of  JE&- 
chylus,  and  no  little  interest  was  created  regarding  the 
outcome  of  the  attempt."  At  any  rate  the  labors  of  Weil, 
Beinach  and  Crusius  recently,  have  so  improved  upon 
every  former  work,  great  as  is  the  investigation  of  Wel- 
cker  and  others  and  admitting  that  these  pioneers  blazed 
their  pathway,  for  which  we  are  determined  that  so  far 
as  lies  in  our  power  they  shall  receive  full  credit,  have 
penetrated  no  less  than  three  immortal  inscriptions,  and 
overturned  the  old  belief  that  the  ancients  did  not  know 
how  to  write  and  teach  music  scientifically.  There  have 
been  rehabilitations  of  the  music  of  the  forefathers  pro- 
duced in  the  theatres  of  Athens,  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in 
form  of  the  modern  concert;  and  living  humanity  has 
been  regaled  with  the  delightful  strains  which  were  com- 
posed thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  ancient  poor  man 
and  at  an  age  when  he  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
the  dog.    The  whole  is  a  triumph  to  his  glory  and  honor. 

"  "Jouraal  de  Corresp.    Hellenioue,"   1898. 

u  Kew  York  "Sun":  "In  their  excavations  at  Delphi  the  French  haTe  un- 
earthed the  building  Pausaniaa  called  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenian*.  They 
diacorered  the  remains  of  two  large  alabs  of  atone,  inscribed  with  words  and 
mu«ic.  In  the  first  season's  work  they  fount!  fourteen  fragment*  of  various 
aizea,  of  which  they  published  an  account  last  year.  Four  of  the  fragments 
were  distinguished  from  the  other  ten  by  a  difference  in  the  notation  of  the 
music,  and  these  four  made  up  a  piece  that  was  introduced  to  the  public  aa 
the  'Hymn  of  Apollo.'  They  recently  found  another  Urge  fragment,  to  which 
the  remaning  ten  were  adjusted,  and  now  they  have  a  second  hymn.  The  les^ 
line  of  the  new  hymn  ia  followed  by  the  first  line  of  a  decree.  This  ehosn 
how  these  compositiona  came  to  he  inscribed  upon  the  atone.  The  purport  of 
both  hymns  is  substantially  the  same.  Alter  the  invocation  of  the  muses  the 
poet  gives  various  legends  of  Apollo's  life  and  works,  ending  with  the  slaughter 
of  the  Cauls  at  Delphi,  in  179  B.C.  He  then  imp'ored  the  gods  for  protec- 
tion for  Delphi  and  Athens  and  the  government  at  Rome.  The  date  is  there- 
fore after  It*  B.C..  when  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Greene."  Yet  it 
might  have  been  100  years  later. 

"  Kew  York-  "Musical  Courier."  Dec.  V,  1883:  '•Choruses  In  imitation 
of  the  ancient  (music);  but  are  they  the  selfsame'  Gevasrt  proves  that  they 
wtra  rendered  instrumentally  by  the  ancient*."  '■•  And' 'still  again.  laid' 
"One  brief  phrase,  twice  repeated,  of  the  chorus  it)  dialogue. with  Antigone  is 
riven  in  the  hypophryarlan  mode;  but  one  of  the  choruses,  the  invoesuaon •  *»• 
Bacchus,  Is  written  in  the  syntonolydian  mode  (fa  ending  on  the  medians  la), 
■od  hu  u  essentially  plaintive  character.  'The  rudimentary  polyphony,'  says 
'avtasrt,   'was  practiced  by  the  indents,'  " 
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The  third  musical  find  is  that  near  Tralles  in  Asia 
Minor,  known  to  Um  scientific  world  as  the  Seikilos.  It 
is  an  inscription  of  pre-Christian  antiquity,  well  preserved 
on  a  smooth  slab  of  stone,  and  bearing  the  notes  and 
alro  the  words,  composed  fur  a  vealtA  who,  on 

his  death-bed  willed  the    musical    branch    of  the  Dio- 
I  sum  of  moiK'V  out  of  whoso  use  they  were 
to  commemorate  his  anniversary  by  btOgaot  and    song. 
The  wordB  and  music  are,    as    in    the    Delphic    hymns, 
worked  out  into  modern   notes;  mid  we  ft] 
cognizant  to  M.  Theo.  Keinach  who  personally  furnished 
us  copies  in  heliograph,  which  we  here  present, 
gentleman  was  firm  in  his  assurance  that  the  Delphic 
music,  if  not  that  of  tin-  Seikilos,  which  as  is  easily 
hs^  not  exactly  the  same  literary  system,  is  theirs.    The 
inntanl  to  the  DionyMO  artist*  from  M  high  an  au- 
thority,  is  certainly  flattering  in   their  favor;  sine- 
Reinach  thought  that  so  far  as  he  had  investigated  their 
science  and  aptitude,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  ancient 
civilization,  he  had  found  that  they  possessed  high  skill 
and  efficiency. 

The  Importance  of  the  musical  and  gymnastic  influ- 
ence of  these  organizations  did  not  escape  the  commenta- 
tors nrid  lexicographeri  of  tfaoir  ou-n  age.  It.  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  there  were  several  very  good  diction- 
aries of  the  Qreck  »tid  Latin  languages."  There  wa» 
great  rivalry  in  musical  performances  of  the  Dionysan 
artists."  Their  skill  whs  so  great  und  their  behavior  so 
good  that  they  were  very  popular  and  their  music  took 
preference  to  all  others."  Mummius,  Marius.  Croesus, 
Antony,  Nero,  Heliogabalus,  and  many  others  of  Rome's 
soldiers  and  emperors  hired  them  to  perform,  and  we 
haTe  already  recounted  how  Alexander  at  one  time  got 
three  thousand  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  these 
musicians    were    furnished     with   a  complete  outfit,  in- 

«  Pollux.    "Onomatticoa.    lit-,    1«:      "KaaVvc .  .     Tmv  i>   iyitmv  •■'  paV 

Vhlf  eJanBlUon  wj«  *l«*n  In   Ih*  tlmt  of  th«  emptron,  and  Included  gladia- 
torial   aBUrUlamenta  r,r.-i,ioMlly. 

■*  Laden,  "Diony*.  KanaC,  p.  It8;  «ay»:  "WetUUerD"  bet»-**n  the 
^Mnh^mi.  »M  did  not  ilo».  but  played,  in'ininit  their  cerapeUti" 
rt«iliT.  %0  alas  the  aauia  rlealry  betaeaen  tha  aMaral  and  W  «vAy*».,  jM 
Utter  of   arhotn   >U(  to  die   flute. 

—  TWr  wttt  «oft»oU*  tailed  upon  to  perform  for  rich  -<a.tn  «ntle- 
an.  Tartto*.  "Arm."  XIV.,  »1,  inlorma  u*  lh»l  Mumrolui  aft«r  hi*  tri»mph 
ovar  Corinth,  rntirrd  ereat  numhera  of  theae  artfate  ">  r«rfonn  at  hie  pro- 
Tarted  featrntlea.  Polyttua.  XXX  .  IX:  and  Athenanu,  IP" .  p.  «l»,  apeak 
ra»  tkerlr  perfcrmaaoa*.  For  in  acexnint  0'  'h'lr  K-hoole  and  Uat.  ot  ;iT\a*''«\xi- 
aan  aa»   nipra,   p.  Stt.  and  apt.  ». 
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eluding  Unit,  mechanic*!  tool*  and  even  water  carriers, 
is  made  manifest  by  inscriptions  and  pictures,  one  of 
which  we  present  as  an  illustration.1'  Unlike  modern 
methods,  where  society  is  furnished  with  theatres,  and 
equipments  ready  to  receive  traveling  troupes,  these 
Dionysan  playwrights  furnished  their  own  parapher- 
nalia and  had  means  for  transportation  from  place  to 
place.  Printing  and  advertising  were  defective,  and 
there  being  no  great  public  means  of  conveyance  run- 
ning on  time  like  our  railroads  and  steamers,  they  bad 
to  work  a  wandering  voyage  through  the  world,  often 
arriving  at  new  places  unannounced,  and  in  consequence 
they  sometimes  appeared  as  amateurs,  although  in  re- 
ality they  were  old,  practiced,  professional  artists. 

One  of  the  great  and  favorite  themes  which  the  peo- 
ple of  those  days  delighted  to  see  played  and  acted  mil 
was  the  martyrdom  of  their  beloved  god.  In  Phrygia. 
this  imaginary  victim  was  Attya,  or  Adonis;  in  E. 
he  was  Osiris;  in  Teos  and  its  environs  he  waa  Diony 
Katbegemona;  in  Caucasaus,  he  was  Prometheus  chained 
to  a  rock  and  tortured  to  death  by  ravenous  birds.  Each 
<>f  these  meesiahs.  while  on  the  rock  of  torture,  in  hjs 
dying  gasp  gave  up  the  ghost,  feelingly  imploring  Iba 
Great  Father  to  forgiv  his  pursuers  and  through  his 
death  redeem  humanity  This  in  skeleton,  as  the  an- 
cient salvation,  was  the  subject  of  innumerable  plays,  all 
dramatically  elaborated  on  scenes,  some  of  which  were 
of  highest  art  and  perhaps,  in  painting  and  exquisite 
"  i  never  equalled.  It  is  possible  that  they  aome- 
leveloped  artistic  efforts  equalling  if  not  surpass- 
ing our  modern  spectacular  views,  with  weird  effect*,  as 
charmingly  produced  by  our  electric  and  calcium  beams. 
Thus  they  certainly  exhibited  the  passion  plays,  includ- 
ing the  apotheosis,  while  the  anima  of  their  typical  man, 
writhing,  but  towering  above  an  ignis  of  fiendish  torture, 
with  a  benevolent  omnipotence  when  at  the  triumphant 
pinnacle  of  dissolution,  long  before  the  arrival  of  our 

rx»  XOaaia*.  H,mmm.  p.  II.  tad  C  (ivaa  a  collars*  of  fcolr 

watrr  earriaa*  which  la  ax^Uiaad  :    '  f'nUf  dan  cAvra*   A« *♦'**<  wlrd  ala  bo- 

:•.!••  collar itim  tat  dam  ttt-'pawhra  Prlaalaradal  n  »«r «ebn  aain.   Own 

p»»»  Zon»m*nhin«  ok*.  kOoiKe  man  aa  Hadseffcoeaa  dankaa.  aria  ala 

la  apollooiihan    Koltu    bai    SOiabr»uckto  sad   bat   dar  ntlkobpaajtooj. 

■Mb tea."     Aiain.  Dr.  Raauav.  CW.  aad  Aat.  ■toga..  It.,  a.  OS,  foaad  thaii 

laaeriattiao*  a«  Akcnfiola.  and  d.»rovared  thai  lhajr  loetalltnaa  oar—d  land: 

•  Hy—  i  lla  wara  a  body  of  reran*  taaainaJ  aritb  tb«  a*u*a  cajliaa. 

-«b«Ja»»  Bcaeiiciac  cerlala  eaa-acaoola*  of  a  soaaeal  csaracaar  is  knear  at 

>  r»di  'ate. 
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Saviour,  used  to  bo  made  to  cry  out  "Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.""  It  is  known 
that  when  these  plays  were  announced  to  take  place,  no 
matter  in  what  city  or  locality  of  Greek  or  Latin-speak- 
ing regions  of  the  world,  the  people  would  throng  to- 

.-,  render  in  their  bard-earned  pittances  of  i 
to  pay  entrance  and  sit  on  stone  steps  in  theo]>eii  air 
without  covering  from  the  elements  of  nature,  in  dizzj 
qualms  of  religious  delight  often  rising  to  iufutuatiou 
11  ■  hill,  dump  night,  or  a  blazing  afternoon,  frequently 
contracting  cohis  mid  malaria,  often  bringing  them  to 
the  grave."  All  along  the  route  uf  their  strange  his- 
tory we  find  scattering  reli'-s  of  these  playwrights'  lon« 
tiuio  existence.  There  was  n  Hcrinun  once  delivered, 
fragments  uf  which  were  picked  up  by  the  keen  obser- 
vers of  the  renaissance.  It  was  a  "Word"  to  the  "In- 
itiates;" and  the  hymn  which  they  sang,  accompanied 
with  a  doxology,  comes  to  us  in  the  well-known  frag- 
ment attributed  to  Sanchuniatho,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  Philon  was  the  author  although  he  was  only 
the  translator.  There  wu«  likewise  a  parting  benediction 
which  Warburton  and  Le  Clerk. declare  to  have  been 
the  koffZ  ompax  whii  h  DK  '<m  about  the  same  thing  as 
watch  and  prav-  The  hymn,  or  Orphic  canticle  was 
attributed  to  the  Jew  Arisrobulus. 

There  has  also  been  found  in  the  Columbarium*  at 
Rome,  an  inscription  of  schools  where  the  b yum*  of  the 
Asiatic  artists  of  Dionysos,  organized  under  the  juscoe- 
undi  of  the  Solonic  dispensation,  were  taught.  In  1 126. 
there  was  discovered,  in  a  field  at  liome  near  the  Ap- 

{iian  way,  a  large  sepulchral  building,  so  sunken  in  neg- 
ectful  oblivion  of  the  ages,  that  it  was  covered  some 
seven  feet  under  the  ground.  Of  this  strange  tomb  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  future.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  full 
of  inscriptions  of  the  life,  the  doings  of  the  ancient  lowly 
and  none  other.  This  magnificent  building  could  not 
have  been  constructed  for  leas  than  a  million  of  dollars 

-r  M,  i-irnlilf.d  Mini  worda  of  thn  ealabratad  Orphic  rumn. 
"Anil-  l*»  AM*ri»na  1'  appellant  la  Trot*  foi*  ragrattablo  Adooia."  *.\««..  <•• 
aaAorot  piv  'AevvfHt*  »a»irodir»ar  'Aaeatf."  /'A»/.w.>/^/>u»^nn.  M.  Miller,  p.  118. 
•hrrw.ny  chat  Aui».  or  Att>-a  iud  Adonia  vera  on*  and  the  iimi.  On  th* 
Jft»»»iM*»a>ia'.ilai,  ma  Foucarr.  Au.  XI..  p.  114.  Mvan  thi-n  the  arliata  of 
AHWvni  ware  writing  tnualo  a*  •ell  as  worda  Cf.  LMdell  in  rrrb.  fa***, 
a*0*hl«r,  MSS..  cilia  to  mind  an  eranea  of  hymn  lingeri  at  Ephaaaa,  ate: 
tcb  alalia  biar  rftr  ln»chriften  rtiaamman,  in  walehaa  diaee  allain.  odejr 
•ll  4*a  aWoAaya,  t*mr>ni  warden.  '\>»TAa'  warden  arwflhni  is  A*,.-"-'-.  /KIL 
m.  XVItl..  IMS.  p.  J61.  »r.  M|  in  X.«o»«».«  ad  laerum:  jr&toi.  Efia; 
L,  aia  Oeaterraicn.  XV.,  1KB.   t  Inacbriftsn.  iu  daran  aioar  iuiytt.' 
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0r  own  days  of  architect u nil  facilities.  In  it  we  find 
the  <clf-tuimc  hymn  sing*:™.*  They  existed  in  Rome  in 
largo  numbers-  Thoy  wore,  in  fact,  organized  in  such 
force  that  their  inscriptions  are  found  in  every  country 
of  the  known  world,  and  probably  numbered  in  tho  Au- 
gustian  age,  after  human  life  began  to  recuperate  under 
the  peaceful  policy  of  the  firat  Cic*ar»  which  refilled 
the  earth  with  popolttklD,  two  or  three  millions  of  initi- 
ates, all  working  for  a  living  by  tho  art  of  music. 

Thero  is  a  slab  from  Corojra  which  shows  that  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  the  aiime  vtrugglo  for  existence 
was  going  on."  Ludera,  as  aliown  in  the  note  below, 
proves  a  good  deal  regarding  tho  personnel  of  the  sing- 
ers and  accompanying  musicians  of  the  Dionysan  artiste' 
order.  There  is  another  inscription  of  the  wandering 
tribe,  chiseled  to  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  Delphi, 
showing  the  personnel  of  these  workers."  There  are 
monuments  which  show  the  emulatory  exercises  of  the 
youth  in  the  schools  of  the  associations.  Some  of  these 
schools  were  large,  and  judging  from  appearances  they 
must  have  been  very  worthy  of  respect     But  the  real 

*>Goriuv  JrVrMmewrim  fit*  CblimNmiMt,  etc..  p.  W.  where  ■  broken  epi- 
taph ia  portrayed,  afcowing  the  ^leeaaaAot  tw,  diorveov  njpvrm  and  prov- 
IDC  thai  they  eiulad  in  Roma-  The  fraternity  attended  lo  l'«ijimr.|  an.1 
some  of  its  rnem*>«r»  wore  evidently  country  people  area  bocolic  cowbordt 
Kimaiy.  CVicj  and  Biaaop.  n/  /Ifyj.,  J  I.,  p  350.  "The  IvvmAm  worahipeta 
of  Dlonyaot  Kcyey*****  iforerunoerj.  the  eftee  Teepee,  formed  a  aocir'v  at 
Periraoio,  which  contained,  boaidee  IS  ordinary  ItoveeAe,.  an  archiboukolo*. 
1,'j  hymn  teacher*,  two  Silcnoi.  aod  a  Xearryet.  '  but  these  Bueolico  Orphic. 
hviriD«  and  inu»ic  are  very  rcapccllully  dealt  with  by  another  author  Oanlar. 
AM.  No.  TJ,  S:  •CWnvrTerrlne  bewnderc  AH  Bm..»«.— Ich  babe  Eruot  V|re- 
doboneuaia  dio  Baukoloi  In  WfKamos  noeh  Curtiu*  'Hermca.  VII..  IST3  p. 
SMO  nr  JIH,  imrirhliK  aH  Rcitidcrhirtrn  erklArt.  weil  mlr  damala  nur 
>ene  PuMikacion  in  Schcdcnapparate  vorlaf.  a/a*  ich  cegen  ZlebertVt  cebAe- 
•  irjoBeinerkuonen  featutlle.  Da««  daf  uoter  Dinner  u.  Verehrer  dot  Diooyte* 
in  vataatehn  aai,  bat  SrhOM  Aolarra  /"Woloova,  p.  170,  177  erkanot-  Dann 
hebeo  A.  Dietrich;  Dt  Bymnu  Orj*>ai.  L'n^itua* rftimetar.  p.  »13  Kelifooiteia. 
&V».me«  nM  SaAticn.  p.  IS8.  6ar.  p.  308'.  u.  a.  an.fohrlich  daiOber  eehendelt 
Wir  nodeniir  in..r  r.nMir  r,  heme*.  In  Apollr.ni.>  Soropcli*  CIGr.Kcat:  Epbe- 
eo«-  Anr.  Or.  hum..  111.,  or.  6030.  /VrgawiN.  Oirmm.  VII.  n.  JO,  *0,  or.  It: 
rrtakel.  /tuearVira  e.  /Wpomim  II.  «*>;  »W<f..  nr.  It*.  i8S-iffi.  I  nr.ICnnd 
II,  p.  SOD     I'crmlhot.    pnmonl.    H'i.  d     Arrk.  p.  310. 

•' J.oders.  Mmwj.  JTOiut.  p.  121.  apeak,  of  "fcloe  Inieraetanie  Irnchuli 
ana  Korkjra.  '  A  wealthy  cimen  had  bequeathed  a  turn  of  money  to  thia 
Dionyaan  Gemalndc  or  rhnrrh  w.ih  which  annually  to  celebrate,  by  dra- 
malic  and  musical  performance*.  The  Intcrlption  i*  arall  knows.  It  itlwti- 
latai  thai  oo  the  intercat  accruing  from  lhi»  capital  ibe  play*  were  to  be 
tjeen.  The  paraonnal  la  (Iran:  Tbrwe  flute  playeri.  throe  uaxedlan*.  and 
tbraa  comedian*  had  to  he.enc>*r1  betide*  iha  vocaliata.  But  Dr.  LaVsers 
calculate*,  that  3  moat  be  accounted  3*3.  became  m  otbrr  Inaerrptiooe  it 
I*  proved  that  each  foreman  had  S,  ot  a  tmall  troupe  of  8.  roaklat  '•  tnl» 
scMntlfic  dieccrrery  comae  from  a  debate  between  B6ekh  aod  Wevcxer. 

"The  itcn*  wbkb  It-in  the  mlna  of  the  Delpbic  temple  ci  Apollo.  re«d»- 
'T  Ja«tlli;  a*  „eaMer„,  «  ■,e>«aTlei.  f  *vtn  (epevrel:  •  .Je-«ll,n'n; 
0    evAwTai'.     fl  SteairaaA,!    mi<*iriir.     i    raayveet     y    oi'Aeeei  oea     y    Maaae'a'  .'  ^ 

jraaavrei  i«m«i>  ■*.  y  i**fe#u#-e>ei.'      Thaa*  laat  took  care  e?  that  wardrobe 
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fact  ia,  thai  however  worthy  they  may  have  been,  they 
got  vory  little  respect  or  honorable  OOXttkUcttioa,  judg- 
ing from  the  words  of  Dotnostbenes,  Cicoro,  Lucian  and 
Athena-us,  of  whom  we  shall  give  specimens  on  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Near  Orchomenoe,  Corinth,  ban  been  found  an  inscrip- 
tion showing  a  celebration  of  tin-  DkofMB  games." 
commemorating  the  muaic  of  the  Dionvsan  chorus.  These 
organizations  were  not  without  their  lawa.  There  was  a 
law  of  wills  handed  down  to  us  by  means  of  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  piece  of  stone,  of  about  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan." 

The  musical  unions  were  so  thoroughly  interlinked 
and  organized  that  they  acquired  a  habit  of  making  pil- 
grimages from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another."  On 
the  march  in  these  wanderings,  the  music  they  sang  and 
played  waa  the  bypophrygian  style,  used  for  all  dirge- 
like occasions,  having  the  enharmonic  rhythm  and  com- 
posed in  accordance  with  their  llarmotiot  nomo*,  a 
mournful  and  passionate  strain,  to  which  a  chorus  of  the 
Orestes  was  set  Dr.  Ramsay  in  bis  Cities  and  Bish- 
oprics of  Phrygia,"  in  the  province  of  Akmonia,  cor- 
rectly finds  that  they  sometimes  possessed  property,  e 
G dally  in  lands;  but  appears  ignorant  of  the  now  well- 
own  eranothissoH  and  does  not  speak  of  their  final 
extinction  by  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  JLaodicea  which 

"(ton    /MtnjAM  Graxa.  f.  80O30I .   ,'Eti    *  u4«wi  xonyitr  ««  Bjaak 

»«tC«   «**«*#«    4*1    •ir^AMOA    €*V    T%    fOU       rjHBO^ef       »*ail«lt      HKM  til  J  lAl««   V*A~ 

*••!  "  Toe  aotbor  add»-  "Kujuemodl  marmora  Atbroii  acrlpta  mulct  ea- 
lilt  '  abowtnij  lh»l  they  weto  common  throughout  Greece  at  au  curly  day. 
Tbey  are  the  DioDmu  ehnrua. 

M  FUmm.  tft  LoU,  AH/.  .vmvprujH,  p.  14.  touching  tbeee  lawe,  taye: 
"Kiejapluiu  etlaui  left*  coneittuendar  es  uoo  lllolo  t  id  en  Upidel  tc ncaiua. 
quo  tibicen  Cratu  heredtlalia  auav.  tujui  parlctu  Teiia  aodalibua  irliquit. 
Dium  pir  legem,   el  ram  qiiidem  aacram,  dchui.u  "     (  :<...  »CK 

••Tbe  oame  of  Iho  regularly  organiaed  band  of  pilgrims  «taa  '-Teaa**** 
ri»  avavovrvofxntv  rap  Sia  Ymaa.'  Tbe  fain  god  «*i  coooocied  with  /eua. 
fhc  Icnovah.  The  object  at  the  aoeloty  in  making  the  pilgrimagea  waa  to 
loipfora  th#  rain  governing  dlnnity  for  coplou*  ebowera  In  daya  of  droutb. 
I  b.1mv  7>uwrys,  A'artat.  p.  37.  a«|>  "Wef  von  den  Iturgerti  nrh  data  1'ilgero 
anecblou,  wuidc  oa*h  den  gutteadierutlicbeo  CeietnonleD  von  dem  Veicloe 
eupfengrn." 

•a  Wa  qoote  tba  following  from  hla  recent  work  ■  '  llymnodui  at  Ak- 
■oirta»  for  the  brat  lime  in  Pbrygla.  we  meet  thta  body,  whuae  tiittence. 
avowavar.  may  be  atiutncd  la  uiuat  Pbiygiau  citica.  Tbe  Hymnodoi  wete  a 
body  of  persona  connected  with  the  native  culta.  doubllcaa  puiticing  cat- 
Lain  ceremonies  of  a  musical  rliorjctcr  In  tumor  of  the  goda,  aa  Ihiur  DMsl 
deatoata;  but  alao.  ilk  ail  probability.  having  a  social  aide,  with  the  man- 
aaraanant  of  which  the  'AsyvsaTau.a<  waa  conccroed :    and  this  income  waa 

Erhapa  secured  according  to  the  method  that  haa  remained  iu  oaa  in  Ana- 
Ita  for  religioni.  to  the  present  century."     And  in  nom  I.  he  eaya.  "The 
government  recently  took  over  the  revenuea  of  moil  foundations"  i.aaoiuet- 
1  lot  society). 
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forbade  the  singing  of  compositions  of  their  own,  a  moat 
cruel  nnd  jealous  piece  of  inhumanity. 

Summing  it  nil  np,  we  shrill  find  that  when  the  Chris- 
tians appeared  upon  the  earth,  they  fmiud  in  three  musi- 
cal, economical  and  peaceful  societies  existing  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  world,  a  rich  and  mellow  soil  to 

Ci  in ;  and  they  took  to  themselves  the  spirit  of  their 
tiful  limbic-,  some  of  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  an  ingenious,  struggling,  hymn- 
chanting  antiquity."  But  alas!  jealousy  and  a  malignant 
concupiscence  of  the  so-called  fathers  but  actual  de- 
spoilers,  finally  succeeded  in  suppressing  and  uprooting 
all  this  innocence  and  genius.  As  we  have  shown,  they 
had,  from  immemorial  antiquity  been  growing  into  the 
possession  of  an  occasional  patch  of  ground,  and  had 
erected  innumerable  pretty  little  schools  and  temples; 
and  it  being  in  close  harmony  with  their  tenets,  thej 
took  to  their  bosom  this  originally  pure  Christianity 
which  grew  to  be  the  greedy  monster  of  empire  until 
they  were  suppressed  by  suffocation.  The  reptile  cov- 
eted their  little  properties,  and  took  the  contemptible 
method  of  suppression  to  fasten  its  hideous  coil  around 
their  holdings." 

It  will  be  shown  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  original  founders  of  Christianity, 
including   the  Master  himself,  were  initiates  into  the 
secret  penetralia  of  this  vaat  orderr"    Celaua  shows  bt 
yond  cavil  mid  Origen  does  not  deny,  that  the  Christians 

V  Cotoa.,     Ill       1ft;       "'O     *6>e<    row    Xpto-rob    leoiatirat  jp    UM'e    "Aoi-ffMrt       *e 

■  e>p  e»*>f  lieWawerti  Ml  r*w^tr*$M«i  •awio.*  ^^o„  0ate«i*a«i  r**'*  »»#•#•« 
i«mc  if  »*»«t«  fi»«M  '•■  '«'i  «*/l""i  *V"*  'v''"^  Si.  Paul  ap^as*  of  aifia'teeT - 
pialnta  IiyniuM  «nd  tpirituel  xjuei.  *iuc  wtlb  Kraec  in  Id  the  Lord 

•"Dionjaipa.  Jtoei  t/  /Vomw  >v.tp ,  I  "rn»  roAA/jc  0«A»ta4*«<-  One 
No*lu«,  or  Nepo*.  a  aori  of  ao-callcd  heretic,  cooipot*4  and  dellgbied  pee 
pie.  by  rtnjfJIH  paaluik  which  were  approieil  Tuo  aanctimunioua  pticit* 
conatrued  ihi»  10  b«  •  »lo.  and  watcumc  tbeir  opponuolry.  wailad  'or  the 
leas.  AD.  3«J.  Here  iho  DioByaan  ariuii  w«r»  attacked  and 
tuppre»aed,  u  t liin<  ttln.-h  could  be  clono,  because  their  order  hid  become 
neatly  CbrllUioI'M  1  !>••  p<>ltn»ln«er»  weramacked  by  ihe  Orthodox  and 
exterminated.  Tlte  narrow  tubtcrfura  wii  that  jitilmt  composed  by  mere 
laymen,  were  not  iunpircd:'  ArRobsTcliiv  Of  Hilu  CanrmSI  /yalnlot  m  AV 
tUtii.  explain!  M  follow*  "Mention  l»  tna.de  ot  iheta  pajlint  in  the  epntla 
I ■'  the  Council  of  Anttncb.  eriirnt  P»ul  uf  Samoatata.  and  iu  ibe  reritb- 
■f  l.aodicea.  wharo  thorn  &*  a  clear  prohibelioa 
of  the    Lie    uf  vyaA»o.    iotwTiio.     in    ill.'     chnrrh       .  t     of  the    pulrot  COropoaad 

l',  privau    in.ir.  mIi.  .         I  nr  ttii*  cuMom  bad  obtained  (teal  prevalence,  ao 
that  many  periona  oompoaed  ptalma  in  honor  of  Cbrial,  and  had  thctu  vis* 
<  inircb.     It  i>  paaltna  of  lhi»  kind,  cooaequeully,  which  tka  Fatheraof 
ibe  Council  uf  Laodicta  forbad*  lo  he  eunr,  thereafi'  lUTCta.  dralg- 

nat.nj  them  ,A._,,.„,  id  .«  compoaed  by  uutkillcd  awo.  or  ool  dictated 
■7  tb*  Hole  Spirit." 

»af>troV.  XXVI..  SO  "Aud  wb«n  tbey  bad  iiuii  iu  hytuu,  Jbey  «nt  out 
into  tin  Mauot  of  Olive*." 
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blended  copiously  with  the  Dionysan  artists  of    those 
earlier  days." 

Summing  it  all  up,  we  find  that  the  Dionysan  artmU 
were  a  part  of  the  great  economical  structure  of  ths 

Sor  and  lowly  races  of  mankind,  who  had  organized 
emaelvea  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  purely  for 
protection  against  the  outside  warring  world.  Being  in 
an  age  of  superstition,  wonder-working  and  love  of  ex- 
citement, they  naturally  cultivated  music;  and  as  mu- 
sicians and  artists  in  rhythm  and  melody,  branched  off 
by  themselves,  although  iu  constant  concert  with  then 
congenital  neighbors,  the  magicians,  wandering  tinkers, 
and  houseless  nomads  who  lived  iu  tents.  All  worked 
for  an  ecououiical  existence;  and  all  longed  for  and  even 
worshiped  a  messiah  whom  they  persistently  believed  to 
bs  forthcoming,  with  power  to  redeem  them  from  their 
precarious  condition.  Their  unions  almost  always  had 
a  burial  attachment,  and  were  at  base  strictly  econom- 
ical institutions."  The  Dionysan  experts  and  artists 
were  not  exclusively  religious  organizations.  An  ex- 
amination of  Foucart's  great  work,  which  is  crowded 
with  valuable  information,  reveals  this  clearly."  We 
were  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  and  instructive  con- 
versation with  this  savant  at  the  Academy  of  In3crip- 
tious,  and  remember  his  interest  in  our  mention  :'.  the 
connection  of  the  Solonic  law  with  our  estimate-  of  the 
i  -it  orders  of  collegia  in  ancient  times.  Likewise  we 
shall  bo  a  long  while  forgetting  the  delicious  visits  by 
Hpncial  invitation,  with  MM.  Cagnat,  Reinac-h  and  msuy 
others  connected  with  the  Athenian  Academy.  Several 
of  them*  men  of  investigation  and  science,  were  pronoun- 
ami  in  their  opinion  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  origin 
ally  planted  into,  if  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  organisa- 
tion!* here  described;  that  for  the  first  three  centuries 
they  were  shielded,  protected  and  reared,  like  fledglings, 

■  Niaodif,    Wirt    CauroV  I.,   p.    101.  couimctiliuK  OD  Celaoa'  crillciun  of 

■  k«n  froui  Ortgcn't  book,  Cmira  Ctlnao,  VI.,  c.  tl,  aij»  that 

Call—  mm  li  bom  Dies  jttot,  as  BgrpltuaradoUn  i>ui  nnuit  cindwl 

an  influence  over  the  uncultivated  and  profligate,  but  not  over  thoae  who 

ij»,i  t«c..i<(I  nhiloiophiral  education." 

■'.I.  !»•«,  thowa  member*  of  the  burial  aocielict.    I.U.I. 

O.  K.    pp.  i*.  tt. 

M  J-oncart    AuortaUoni  HrlifMuu,      After  nudylng  thl»  celebrated  «vor* 
thoroughly.  *c  tuDtiut  but  arrive-  ui  ibe  eonelatiOB  tbal,  however  forecloaed 

tna'  b«  our  prejudice.,  thr.  radical  fact  r.  mam*,  that  they  had  at  ba»e  b* 
octal  (real  object  iu  ttlcit  vaat  and  loog  enduring  organi/atioua— that  of  tltt- 
taut  tiieuioelvt**  through  their  terrible  economical  »irnttl«  foe  <muur» 
Thar  all  had  the  burul  aiucbmcal. 
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against  danger,  under  their  aecret  shield,  until  able  b. 
atand  alone  and  assume  the  dignity  of  open  Christianity. 
In  moat  functions  woman  was  prominent." 

Hut  we  now  come  to  the  phenomenal  fact  of  their  sup- 
pression ;  not  by  the  vindictive  conquests,  which  failed 
to  accomplish  that  dismal  design,  but  by  the  ungrateful 
church  itself,  whose  ambitious  prelates,  perhaps  to  ob- 
tain their  little  properties,  conspired  to  annihilate  them 
under  the  accusation  that  their  music  was  sinful  because 
uninspired,  and  that  their  common  table  was  criminal 
except  for  themselves  and  the  priests. 

The  Huppression  of  the  unions  at  Laodicea  sealed  the 
doom  of  Christianity  and  its  delicious  muaio  for  at  least 
1500  years.  That  stroke  of  misjudged  piety  stripped  off 
all  the  original  economic  scheme  of  Jesus.  The  plan  as 
clearly  and  undiaguisedly  portrayed  by  this  master,  was 
to  make  of  the  holy  family  scheme,  ancient,  beautiful  and 
perfect,  where  the  babes  and  the  fledglings  and  the 
mother  and  father  cling  around  the  common  table  and 
the  happy  threshold  of  the  domestic  home,  making  it  a 
sacred  sanctuary,  father,  mother,  children  and  dear  or 
enjoying  and  owning  all  in  common.  We  say  the  plan 
of  the  great  Redeemer  of  struggling  mankind,  was  to 
burnt  away  from  the  fetters  of  the  competitive  world; 
build  wider  and  more  wisely;  substitute  the  brotherhood 
fur  the  model  family ;  brouden  the  microcosm  of  the  orig- 
inal few  iuto  the  cosmic  hundred  and  thousand;  so  Anally 
the  government,  by  which,  under  one  ooiumnu  interest, 
all  mankind  own  the  tools  of  manufacture  mid  distribu- 
tion, emancipating  the  race.  This  watt  the  plan;  and  it 
worked  so  well  that  the  world  was  being  tilled  with  mill- 
ioim  of  little  loving  fraternities,  singing,  chanting,  com- 
posing, inventing,  sustaining  ono  another  through  the 
cold  struggles  for  existence.  Men  and  women  under 
this  scbome,  co-operntod  in  the  ever  purifying,  ever  civil- 
ising, ennobling  and  mutually  enfranchising  jus  coeundi 
of  this  dispensation.  This  was  the  famous  economic 
scheme  of  that  masterful  and  exquisite  life  which  so 
sublimely  descended  into  the  pits  of  the  brotherhoods, 

.  jrl,  /"*  ihiUyiu  .^ii»w."l««.  p  In,  lava  thai  mimic  ?l,pn  wor« 
not  found  anicoc  ihe*«  <ol!«fU:  and  add*  about  woman-  "-Vlx  i»m  quo4 
uioucam  uiuliui  il'ui  nullum  locum  in  scrnicit  collefttift  fufaa*.  •)uum  ir»  lud 
iora  par  vtroa  lantum  honcatv  a«;i  pularclur  ;  quacuraauB  lemma?  aut  aalim- 
tant  aut  canerant  ad  tlbum  ritharamw,  <*-Mil«t  «l  pUrumqua  nurrtricum 
loco  babitat  faiatc  tatii  ell  ooiap«rtuai."  But  «■«  bad  bet  eiueooely  ii.it> 
M  la  til  lb«  iji&poiiuiua  and  ouct  ficlda  o(  uacfuln 
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and  tough t  tbeni  to  anUrgn  out  of  the  fraternity  into  the 
statu. 

Divine  wisdom,  thinks  Plato,  is  too  pure  and  eternal 
to  bo  f minded  mi  time-serving  billows  of  mere  genera- 
tions and  flitting  centuries-  It  may  be  better  for  hu- 
manity on  the  long  score,  that  the  greedy  prelates  and 
the  harpies  of  the  money  power  struck  the  unions  when 
they  did  and  drove  them  from  the  earth.  Perhaps  ho 
•ublime  a  revolution,  all  things  considered,  was  too 
early  to  go  into  effect.  It  may  have  been  the  iuerTable 
foresight  of  omniscience  that  intuitively  saw  unwisdom 
in  so  rapid  a  growth  of  the  outcasts  of  mankind.  Aris- 
totle had  the  penetration  to  so  see  what  our  own  per- 
ception is  too  poor  to  distinguish.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  cruel  e<i:  i eased  both  the  sweet  muaic 

and  the  psalms,  and  their  common  table.  All  v.e  can  do 
is  to  regret  the  disaster.  But  the  suppression  of  the 
Solonic  law  at  the  Coum-il  of  LaodiCM  won  the  hint  uml 
fatal  writ  of  injunction,  WOOM  effects  upou  the  world 
are  deeply  felt  to  this  day.  As  wo  see  it  we  must  think 
that  bad  the  right  of  the  syssiti  been  fully  accorded  to 
all  instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  priests,  the  eco- 
nomical half  of  Christianity  would  not  have  been  inter 
fered  with  and  suppressed.  The  money  power  would 
have  given  way  to  citizen  ownership  and  management 
of  ail  things,  and  labor  would  have  long  since  been  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  mid  of  lowliness. 


CHAPTER  XTTT, 

Hagios   Eusebes  Agatho 

COMPOSITION,  HABITS,  MORALS,  LAWS. 

Tn>  Solonio  Union*  not  Guilds — Neither  did  they  nwabk  i 
Trade-  Union*  of  to-day— Voting  Trade*  -  Brotherhoodi 
Meids in  Common  —  Property  in  Common — Tool*  of  Labor  in 
Common — Quartion,  What  were  They?— Categorically  An- 
swered—Bett  Greek  Name  Eranothiaaos— Bent  Latin  Name 
Collegium — Best  Aramaic-Hebrew,  was  Bbionim— How  thia 
Poor  Man 'h  Name  got  IMf.T<Ml  in  :il. SiifToned  in  UieSchooli 
Lore  One  Another  a  Principle— Number*  and  Moral  S 
at  Time  of  Advent — Determined  Adherence  to  Marria^ 
Not  Gnomics— Amalgamated  I  (ian»  but  lu.il  to  I 

Secret — Statistics  Gleaned  from  the  Stones— AdmUsion  Fe 
Known — The  Dokimaai* — Own  Strict  Rules — Charity,  Beg- 

Siry  and  Blasphemy  disallowed— Initiation* — Fines  for  the 
on-Paymi-nt  of  POM  —Work  or  Starve — Contributions  to 
Valuable  Knowledge  l.y  Frooeh,  Au*trian,  German  and  At_ 
enian  Academics— Author'*  Personal  Reception  by  Them — 
Encouraged  to  Proceed — Scrutiny  of  Law*  Governing 
Union*  — Financially  Helped  Each,  other— K.vi-mie — Nemeaia 
—Turned  Mill*  of  the  God*  Against  Unfair  Distribution — 
nnetfof  Dfv.'i.rnimg  Graves— Cremation  vs.  Burial— "Sub 
PneU'xtu  Roligioni*" — vVhippen  and  Rlnii.dopliorea—  I 
tortion  of  Word  Charity — Ignominious  Alms-Giving  or  Prof- 
fer not  Tolerated — Original  PryUnenm — Enscncs  ate  Id 
in. n  at  Temple  of  jtnmlwa    OoBnobiuai  at  Rome. 

II aviso  thus  far  shown  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known, but  vast  and  wide  spreading  labor  organization 
among  the  ancients,  its  attempted  suppression  by  the 
Roman  conquests  which  failed,  and  its  final  suppression 
by  the  emperors  under  the  money  power,  the  lords  and 
the  high-toned  aspirants,  the  intelligent  reader  will  ask 
for  mora  about  their  tenets,  morals  and  habits. 

They  were  not  guilds.    Most  writers,  overlooking  the 
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distinction  between  true  trade  unions  and  guilds  of  the 
feudal  ages,  treat  them  aa  no  better  than  truckling,  beg- 
garly guilds,  manipulated  by  petty  bosses,  and  who  so 
catered  to  feudal  lords  that  they  were  suppressed  by 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  largely  this  enslavement 
of  their  membership  and  the  accumulations  of  their  un- 
paid labor  which  built  up  the  bourgeoisie  uud  formed 
later  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  Europe,  un- 
til Kuppresued  in  1789. 

It  is  a  radical  mistake  to  characterize  the  ancient  eco- 
nomic organizations  of  the  lowly  workers  under  the  jus 
voeundi  of  Solon,  as  no  better  than  cringing,  degenerate 
guilds.  They  were  voting  trade  unionists;  in  other 
words,  unions  of  men  and  women  bereft  of  other  means 
of  existence,  whose  object  in  combining  was  to  win  bet- 
ter chances  for  the  work  of  their  hands,  brain,  their 
physical  and  mental  endowments. 

We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  enough  of  their  own 
literature  which  has  transcended  to  us,  not  through  his- 
tory or  epistolary  correspondence  but  through  their  own 
voluminous  inscriptions,  to  prove  that  while  the  teneta 
and  career  of  men  and  states,  society  and  statesmen,  of 
the  great  outside,  competing  world  so  graciously  por- 
trayed to  us  by  historians,  were  grasping,  immoral  and 
cruel,  the  unheard-of  men  and  women  were  all  along  fol- 
lowing rules  and  tenets  which  were  of  the  sublimest 
natnre  and  replete  with  moral  and  religious  lessons  des- 
tined to  stand  as  the  basis  of  higher  civilization  and  to 
abide  forever.'  They  certainly  understood  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  were  not  ashamed  to  perform  it.  Like  Adam 
Smith,  they  seemed  to  have  known  that  it  was  they  who 
produced  the  wealth  of  nations.' 

In  answering  categorically  what  they  were,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  bring  up  definitions 
both  from  their  own  iSMxiptiOXia  and  from  writers  who 

■  Waltainf.  BUL 
wa*  economic    tad 

"Trop  eoiivcot  on  §'  el  lalas*  (rorbper 
<lm  do  uioyen  a*e.  >i  deicerieicca  aoua 
tainly  tw»«i»od  virtue*  which  tha  uoti  modem  lacked. 

I  Maori,  1-  rVAidinl  /.ur.,  p.  (3:  "till  AttOflal  ai  vantavaiio  cou  or^oK- 
liosa  comr.i»ceon  d'  ettcie  u«li  dl  Paliade  e  d'  Kfesto,  .♦>:«chilut,  Kummulu. 
IV  f*  wlanw^xw  >«™.  Plan..  Lrgg.  XI..  MO .  IntCI.  CtA,  II..  t.,  II**, 
i  du«  attivi  tarorauiri  doll'  Olympic  ch«  roll"  audace  cd  altruikta  Plometeo 
comptvano  la  trlade  divina  dell  operoslt*  manuala."  nj.  The  Divine  Triad 
waa  Pallas.  EpbeMOl  and  Pronieibeui.  wbo  especially  favored  manual  labor, 
Mauri  refers  to  Plato's  mention.  '  Oi«i««  aMatre*  v  «*'*»t»xmi»W  * 
i  SSI      ll«  alto  quota*  XcuopbsD  (or  similar  sentiments.. 


Prtf.,  II.,  161,  aaya  the  object  ol  the  ora. anixaiioo* 
'ik«    (uilde  ol    tha    mid" 
Ml  I 
uioytn  a««.  ai  dCK»nctrJe>  aoua  I'  encicu  i  ■ 


tie     And  denies  that  they  war*    Irk*   cuilda  ol    tha    middle  area 
ar  le  souvenir  des  rlorlsaant**  Ohil- 
Bui  ibe  old  cer- 
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lived  in  their  times.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  three  names  thiasos,  eranos  and  collegium. 
This  was  lung  ago  admitted  by  Aristotle  and  many  others.* 
They  were  sometimes  appropriately  entitled  the  common- 
wealth of  the  eranists.  Bekker,  the  Greek  scholar  of 
our  own  times  similarly  defines  them.'  Van  Hoist  who 
wrote  a  work  on  this  subject  was  of  opinion  that  these 
eranist  societies  were  strictly  civil  institutions  and  there- 
fore different  in  principle  from  the  thiasos;  but  his  work 
though  a  valuable  contribution/  was  published  before 
the  scientific  world  had  become  thoroughly  aroused  re- 
garding them. 

These  unions  were  magnificent  specimens  of  practical 
mankind.  They  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  times 
in  which  they  existed.  Their  fundamental  principle 
was  love  for  one  another.*  This  great  precept  is  purely 
Christian,  yet  it  was  practiced  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Advent.  We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
unions  of  love  were  in  the  world  in  great  numbers  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  and  their  strength  and  numbers 
existed  at  a  keen  height  at  the  time  the  apostles  were 
preaching  the  gospei  of  Christianity.  The  goodness 
which  inspired  them  was  often  appreciated  by  the  poets, 
and  they  gave  the  credit  to  their  gods  for  influencing 
their  dignity  and  tone.' 

Their  morality  was  looked  upon  as  a  pattern.  They 
lived  in  days  of  great  profligacy,  but  seem  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  temptations  of  the  outside  world.  This 
was  especially  true  regarding  marriage.  All  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments,  from  centuries  before  the  Advent 
down  to  the  close  of  the  third  century  are  to  the  effect 
that  monogamous  marriago  was  held  very  sacred.  Al- 
most everywhere  we  find  it  was  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  societies.  Marriage  was  always  desired  by  them  and 
the  slave  population  and  their  descendant  freedmen  and 
women  practiced  marriage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 

aFoucart.  Am.  Kit.,  p.  !I,  cut*  it  off  u  follow";  "Poor  Athene*  let  deux 
term?*,  if*a<7oc.  f'pafoc.  etalent  tout  .i  fait  aynoyiuea."  And  for  Aristotle,  he 
mvb  -'Ariatote  omployait  le«  mot*  thlna"  et  erane  pour  dealgner  dee  aaeo- 
datioiiH  de  nature  analogue."    Ariatot.,  Kihica  Ntcomack.,  VHL,  ix.,  7. 

*  Heklter,  Anecdota,   p.   3\\.   28  ■   "e)ia<rwr>)f ' — 6     KOtvwKOf     rur    &V91MV    fii    ■  •* 

otroi  opy«wr«."  ill  td\  A  coninimiiat  who  participate*  at  the  atcrlflcee. 
»  Vau  llolat,  De  Branu  VeUrun  Orao'rum.    Leyden.  1832. 

•  "Kotrbe  twf  fpanvTwy,"    Kom.  Intcrt.  intdlltt  Qrtoqua,  no.  107. 

■  Eurlpide*.  Baodua,  77,  549.  378.  S.-.7.  0*0,  even  when  ipeaking  of  their 
dancing  and  alntring  In  honor  of  the  god*.  carriea  the  Idea  that  there  wna 
the  hoUueaa  of  love  among  them 
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ww  do  law  permitting  it  In  the  tooth  of  hostile  and 
forbidding  ntntutos  these  poor  workero  went,  unauthor- 
ized through  life)  in  tho  conjugal  bond;  and  it  may  be 
said  they  laid  tho  base  of  marriage  under  the  Chris- 
tian regime.  It  was  tiny  who  eventually  called  forth 
the  laws  of  marriage  among  the  people  of  the  world. 

Numberless  inscriptions  in  form  of  epitaphs  are  dis- 
covered showing  that  a  burial  attachment  of  the  unions, 
which  alone  was  legalized,  encouraged  marriage  *  The 
early  Christians  encouraged  marriage  in  consequence; 
aud  there  is  a  canon  of  Peter,  composed  by  Clement  of 
Home,  Peters  friend,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome,  which 
was  first  to  make  marriage  a  holy  rite.  Peter.  Philip, 
Tertullian  were  married  and  had  children.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Solonic  organization  was  so  great  that  in 
course  of  time  there  sprang  up  philosophies  and  their 
concomitant  wrangling*)  and  dissentions,  among  them 
being  Montanism  which  was  so  hypocritically  pious  Unit 
it  denounced  marriage.  Gibbon,  who  treat*  celibacy  of 
:  riatians  M  ■  Dttoatroui  offa&M  against  na- 
liirn  in;.-  n-  nf  these  gBOStie  bodirri;   hi.-  certainly 

cannot  menu  the  eaxlv  Chriatiani  who  « i-rc  commanded 
to  luurry.  wl.u ifa  was  in  strict  coufoniiity  with   the  pruc- 

tioo*  of  the  union*.  • 

We  now  come  to  the  atorc  important  tenet*  of  the  so- 
cieties.      It  -is  miule  elenr    by    the    ill- r.   •.  i  rv  ■..!   ::   nMU.l'cv 

of  inaoriptioE  applioMita  for  membership  were 

Bobj  Irict  examination  before  they  could 

dmittod."  They  must,  be  found  to  be  good,  pious 
and  true.  The  remarkable  fact  is  hero  disclosed  that 
the  CMKoneis  thenipciit.s.  orgcoiiM  iiiidelnunites  werexub- 

•  llimnr.   CII.  n*(  /*J»     ftiryg.,   11      f   **   <">    SI       A»n*.«  >'«...,   'Aa«Ui 
<aTf««iNeir  r«  iirum1.'  "j    >..,o>«.    ■!•**«    ••     t»  »"i*,.i  "a*  xpirff'a- 

+..'.«  (h  M.^y  «ai  r},  tvtmMl  avoi.  «.  4,  rn  (f|(iona't  a  r<u>«ffVa0Oi  rot 
,»«•.     itr—  ,wl«    BaYrapt    rMMBa    ...ruil    ««i    T»    i>l/ut!ot'Wt..J«»r(       A  0i«  ra»-7A.'* 

Th»  #».it.  council  ol  tin    anion  io  which  «h*7 

«U  (-Iook*.i  ami  K  eomc  udii  the  KoiDftii  law  <<l  the  collofla  hiDcralloa. 
Nusb»ra  of  a;.r.*|iht  lik«    Hi  id    eiarywhrpv    allowing     mania*;* 

ajBOOK  working  people  »n.l  the  endear*. I    mU  nrotArUrt  fan. 

•  oVbbon,  /aWitv  an./  nil.  I     it    M9-MO  Btrpen    u»l>'(«  early  i 
tinn  *w«tlrinin  and,  *•  11  ri.niiti.'UT.'.aiiding  thegmat  facl  It] at  th«  early  i'lin. 
Mm  aarrlnl.  mv.igli.  acalnal  clibaoj  »•  »  montlrcraa  nflenan  afatait  nature 
On  ibr  ntiivi  mo  Clovelaj).)  iltan.   II.,  p.  *■?,  Emmdntiim* 

tf  AinWuwut  j.  chap   >l.  n!  PaalOT  Hum..     EoMb,  llii.  tXrta  .  III..  3D 

"  LOdet*.  />uw»y»    A'fliul..  pp    ..  .-    er    In  dam  .-hrwurdicn  Var- 

bajndL  eat  rW  »»»»»f^T^r  <rt;»'o4or  autcciiomuieo   werden  durfte.    iiiiiaece  *r 

.ilran  all  *\V   aytoc  ««i   liyrtHi)'    '»•    ayodae  •'     Thru,  having  Mllb 

laV&aVl  all  tbeao  qnaiHlea  and    ;  .i  .aatOll    fa*  of  thrr*  rfrarhroaa,  about 

00  fWU.  and  ibr  proper  rtitw.  he.  or  iha,  la  conaldartd  to  have  undertone 
aha  U*i»aa-.a  ur  arrntlnjr  BCCeaaary  brlore  initiation  Tula  la  Ihn  tnvaaU|a- 
Boo  of  th»  candidate  a  character 
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jectcd  to  the  same  scrutiny.     Their  conduct  must  be 
found  to  have  been  batted  upon,  and  consistent  with. 
the  Ioto  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  man 
It  IooIck  Dot  n  littli-  BtrtBg*  that  Ncander.  the  powerful 
and  penetrating  historian,  should  dincovi  erv 

principle  in  the  pO«U  >if  Christian  fellowship;  indeed 
the  two  orgimizuriuiiN,  '"  'he  aerutiny,  in  baptism,  in 
initiation**  and  many  other  things,  v.  ere  identical."  An 
i ntiKiK  is  found  elaborately  detcribug  the  dokimasia  or 
rv.miin  ,ti<>n  of  the  appliciint.  for  admission.  It  is  given 
in  full  by  Dr.  I'Viucjirt,  ax  no.  20  of  hit  celebrated  work 
where  in  line  88,  ooeox  the  remarkable  words.  We  gira 
tlio  entire  inscription  which  hoe  caused  n  considerable 
discussion  among  the  savanta."  More  recently  other* 
have  found  inscriptions  of  the  name  purport.  Dr.  Ram- 
say brings  a  self-composed  epitaph  of  Apameiain  Phry- 
gia  which  is  Christian,  or  the  work  of  n  partly  converted 
stian  named  Uaiun.  This  man  claims  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  same  qualities  "  Schumann  declares  that 
this  rigid  dokimaaia,  or  scrutiny  into  the  character  of 
applicants  was  the  law.  ThiB  again,  brings  evidence 
that  it  was  the  Solonic  law,  which  unfortunately  wan  so 
badly  mangled  during  the  revolutions  that  tin-  clause 
is  no  longer  extant  The  main  points  of  the  law  in  ad- 
dition to  theae  already  given,  on  which   adi  waa 


nil.    PlMlin 

povrr  uf  I'liruuan  f>liomle.p  wu    ■! 


i-kap.  »iii 


t.r  [ink  «r..l 

moth«r  of  I 

-  la  I 

.t   ll.o 

»»  »  mull  I 

•  I 
l«rt  *f  I 

& 


Irani..  •»>»     "Ai  Uitaa  li>T«r*i4in.  ih> 

orwoojulng  •&  thf-  illOtnuoa 

»»t».  t«r4ixik  n-ilk  one 

B^moii  Ubkt.    Dr. 
■i  proof,   luatuca. 
nw«M<   .a,   .,.,»», 

t  tmmai  • 

Bw  Ar<J*ti     1M*..    IK. 


-••rrn  c,;    o 

..?**  i,    «4rot 

o    in 
■■;  ut^*, 
|^|Bktr*<  r«r< 

'iilRIlL 

U.  frr  no  ZS;  *poksn 
■M.    II  U  from  t 


trttlsJ;   Ami.   tat  u  i»r*r 

nout**  d*- 
■  u  tot*  awu  b«*x>f*d 
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required  was  secrecy,  majority  ballot,  80  drachmas  ad- 
minKiori  fee  and  the  regular  monthly  dins. 

Although  this  admission  to  the  erauos  was  tho  law 
of  Solon  which  demanded  tin;  rigid  dokimasia  we  have 
|Uf4  <Ii  s.-rilied,  and  wu  therefore  wry  ancient,  yet  it 
jk  oertein  (hat  the  same  virtues  were  required  of  mem- 
ber* applying  for  admission  to  the  Christum  union; 
and  the  Therapeuts  and  Essence  followed  the  -.hum 
rules."  This  pruiiipli-  down  to  this  day  underlies  the 
■fracture  of  the  ChriHtiau  religion  and  is  likewise  the 
basis  of  socialism  being  the  physieul  half  of  the  great 
principle  of  salvation."  Fulfilling  these  requirements 
was  equivalent  to  heing  the  agntu  castita  which  in  time 
became  the  figurative  Lamb.  This  agnus  castus,  pure 
willow,  was  a  favorite  symbol  of  the  thiasotes,  used  in 
weaving  crowns,  and  also  by  their  working  people's 
unions  of  pro-Christian  times. 

To  be  pure,  upright,  respectful,  lanib-like,  honest  and 
just  to  "i"  iumthev,  [n  other  words,  to  love  neighbors 
as  we  love  ourselves,  were  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
millions  of  human  beings  of  both  sexes,  organized  un- 
der the  mvstically  secret  veil  of  tho  Solonic  brother- 
hood;-.. Thev  hail  heen  driven  to  th.  endorsement  and 
practice  of  tfiese  really  Chrintiim  tenets  by  the  cruelty 
of  their  masters  who  held  them  as  chattels  from  a  time 
remote  in  antiquity;  and  after  aums  of  torture  and  mis- 
ery the  good  men  like  Solon,  Numa,  and  Amasis  had 
come  to  legalize  their  unions,  hitherto  precarious  and 
illicit,  and  had  given  them  the  great  coeundi  so  beauti- 
fully covered  under  their  >lispensation.  But  until  a 
momentous  Advent,  their  order  had  been  hidden  in 
an  impenetrable  secrecy  and  cowled  in  mysteries  that 
darkled  of  doubt,  and"  shut  off  the  orb  of  publicity. 
Bye  and  bye  there  came  another  Solon  who  burst 
the  bars  of  occultism  and  introduced  the  slow- working 
god  of  universal  knowledge.    He  is  yet  proclaiming  the 

"Smith.  H>b.  Did.,  p.  HI.  epeaklng  of  tho  Eaeenee.  qnotM  Philo.  Qaat 
Omm.  /»*.  KaW,  |  li  p.  X77.  M.  «»  »«jln«  that     their  cuniiiict  nmiattjr  waa 

attracted  br  their  rule*;   Lo»e  of  Oral,  lore  of  lirtuo  mil  1 Tola 

ccaforaa  with  the  roqnlremenle  chiaoled  upon  the  Athenian  IsecrtptJon  era 
h*T«  ODOtOl.     Tliiw  rM)iilrrnii>nt>  are  found  in   th*   Talluud. 

"The  r*»iairenjeiitfl  to  luenibeeihlp  *T*T*wher*  were  »v.*t  «••  ti/vfim 
.m  •»•*•«.  Thr»n  are  fundamental,  what  more  could  be  ukMl  ?  So  actio, 
Oaaneot'a  EpWie  U>  Jnmn,  cap.  3.   nay"        Jam*-  th*  lord  and  blehop  of  blah 

rwbo  ruled  Jaruaalam."     It  relate*  that  I'eUr  at    Rome,  bring  about  U) 
Offdained  Clement  aa   hlahop,  iu>mp.  tmunir  other  ihliia*  of  Clement: 
"Wooni  I  hart  foond  above  elf  othen.  pimin.   philanthropic  pun-    learned. 
•,  good,  upright   large-hearted  end  atn»!ti£  t  eotrajly  to  tear  ingratitude." 
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self-flame  principles  until  all  men  shall  know  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  and  nations  shall  learn  strife  no 
more. 

Next  in  importance  after  their  initiation  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  paid  their  dues  and  upheld  their  or- 
ganization. Whether  these  various  unions  had  signs 
known  only  to  the  members  is  a  matter  which  has  but 
recently  been  established."  Some  inscriptions  clear  it 
up.  Fortunately  we  have  written  documents  of  early 
authorities  on  this  point"  Many  ancient  authors 
have  added  their  contributions  to  this  information,  and 
the  same  flags  we  have  quoted  as  to  their  tenets  also 
furnish  data  regarding  their  fees,  fines  and  dues.  Num- 
bers of  fines  are  found  recorded  upon  the  epitaphs 
They  are  mostly  for  mutilating  graves.  The  unions,  as 
already  seen,  had  a  burial  attachment  to  their  order  be- 
sides being  shielded  from  molestation  in  the  umbrage 
of  the  Roman  statute  known  as  the  lex  collegia  funera- 
ticia,"  which  served  them  for  centuries  as  a  helmet  to 
unlimited  organization,  and  was  afterwards  the  law  used 
by  the  Christians  to  shield  and  legalize  them  after  they 
had  been  engrafted  into  the  economic  unions  all  over 
the  world."  This  wonderful  law  of  the  collegia  licita,  or 
legalized  economic  unions  is  that  which  saved  Chris- 
tianity from  sure  destruction  until  it  had  grown  in 
abodes  of  darkness  and  secrecy,  to  be  a  vast  power  and 
became  strong  enough  to  stand  and  defy  persecution. 
We  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  by  the  highest  au- 
thority what  the  poor  fellows  had  to  pay  in  order  to 
enter,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  brotherhood." 

uDomont,  De  I'lumbni  afmd  Orteuil  Teurrii.  p  100;  alio  Apoleloa,  D* 
Magnia,  66.  Foucart.  An.  Rsl.  p.  II:  '-Lea  ttgna  dotvent  etie  dee  ernblemew 
que  lee  inlttea  adoralent  en  secret." 

11  Foucart.  Au.  Bel.,  p.  141;  "La  cotlsatiou  Atait  egilement  obllgatoire,  «t 
nous  avons  «u  que  la  eocl6t£  menacalt  Ira  retardatalree  d'  abord  d'  una  am- 
ende, puis,  de  1'  exclualon."  lie  here  refers  to  Harpocratlon.  Lexicon,  In  verb. 
'Eparoc  aa  follows:  'Epai'iarijf  ^ti-roi  xbpttK,  ton*  o  row  «parou  #ict«m»»  a«a 
ri\v  i&upav  ffv  txaffTov  M"j»oi  <jfi  KaraQait'iv  fiff6«pwr.  On  volt  egajement 
par  cette  citation  que  la  cotliatlonmeDeuelle  etalt  obllgatoire." 

■I  tUgetl.  XLVH.,  nil..  De  COIIegiu  el  Oorvoribut. 

"Cagnat,  Revue  Conlemporainc.  Jan.  1890.  An.  Dr.  Cagnat  doea  not  bead- 
Mte  to  admit  with  considerable  earnestness  that  thla  was  the  caae  and  la 
doubtful  If  Christianity  without  their  aid  and  watchful  care  would  not  have) 
been  overwhelmed  and  loat. 

"■  LUders.  Dtonyi.  Kami.  p.  38:  "Soglelch  belm  Elnlntt  alnd  drelsslg  Draeh- 
tnen  zu  erlegen :  vcrUast  elu  Mltglied  Athen.  ho  hat  en  am  ferner  an  dezn 
Eranoa  Thetl  zu  hnben.  perlodlsch  drel  Drachmen  ale  Contribution  an  lelaten. 
Daon  tritt  cs  nat-h  seiner  Kurkkrlir  wieder  in  die  alien  Rechte  eln.  Der 
vorgeachrlebene  Peltrag  Jedoch  fUr  die  an  alle  Veraammlungen  nnd  Vor- 
thellen  parUclplrenden  elnhelmiachen  Mlttglleder  betrlgt  soots  Drachmen. 
Dieee  muesen  jedeamal  entrlchtet  werden."  etc. 
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The  entrance!  f«»«  wan  thirty  ilraolimiiM,  or  at  Unit  tune 
■bout  f&Ou.  But  fir*t  of  nil  lie  must,  as  we  have  shown, 
undergo  tho  dokimasia  or  scrutiny  of  high  character.5' 

U  the  member  wftSOOmpelli  'tribute  regularly 

his  or  her  tlin  !•  ilruclii:!..  ilic.il  payments,  and 

sometime*  six.  If  dismissed  be  could  get  back  by  good 
behavior. 

Now  comes  the  important  question  What  became 
of  all  these  income!  into  the  eranoe?  Thej  went  to  buy, 
in  quantities  and  at  wholesale]  without  the  Mael  middle* 
man  and  his  system  of  Mlfish  profits,  the  food  for  the 
common  table,  to  which  all  t  !j«;  members  bad  an  equal, 
democratic  right.  Why  not  J  Each  without  exception, 
paid  into  a  common  fund  the  seme  num.  in  form  of  peri- 
odical dues,  sufficient  to  keep  him  or  her  supplied  with 
nourishment,  which  under  that  system  of  the  Byssitoi, 
was  furnished  by  the  society  out  of  these  in-pouring 
funds;  and  it  had  a  complete  sot  of  cookH,  buyers,  wait- 
ers" and  officers  of  every  kind  whereby  to  carry  out  the 

item  to  perfection.  Frequently  as  in  Rhodes,  they 
also  had  a  periodical  banquet  where  several  societies, 
kindred  in  trade  or  character,  enjoyed  a  grand  reunion, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  variety  of  amusements. 
We  give  the  deciding  inooription  in  a  note  in  full,"  and 
as  the  subject  furnishes  a  key  to  our  history,  we  append 
various  views  regarding  it,  in  a  note  bearing  a  close 
relationship  to  the  inscription.  The  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  compulsory,  thus  fixed  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  dues  with  perfect  regularity.    The  certainty  is 

m  Lfidera.  IWrf.  p.  87^  fie  Tiie  fr«„»oTaniv  frvrocW-  To  rot  in  hi*  mum 
prove  himtalf  *,i-c*  ■*»  <i'a,rfri(  feat  aya<)d«.  All  of  thr**  r*.iuir*nirnr*  came 
■•dor  lh«  unalterable,  li«.  and  lb«y  carried  oui  tlili  li«  wiUi  fluid  diaci- 

pliae. 

"We  khall  eot-n  enow  ellcttt  waiter*  lo  bo  A.«*o,.»,  daacona,  who  after- 
ward, fc-arania  rlmrrh  .Uaroiin  though  from  their  original  functions  or 
ana,  tuv4  iMiimii  In  lho  "daily  minim aiiooa  '  lAcla  VI.,  1).  they  havo  >adly 
decemeiated   inl-..  Ihcit  almuit  uaclcat   office   of  daacona.     Tho  Jia.oioe  mi 
vfrcy  lively  ia  tha  oldan  tima. 

farooeart.  Jura  KrhfUuia.  p.  4!.  iiurr.  21.  and  hit  learned  opinion.. 
■  ubtkcrtMiic  a  few  teoiarki  of  our  own  on  ihii  highly  impocUBl  iuacrtption. 
which  L'i.  F'itukix,  'ApAaioAoyixi,  'K^i)M«p.f.  no.  f»l.  and  Ranrrahfi,  Jnimt. 
fUU..  no.  SI  I.  L«  Mai,  Anitfue,  no.  SM.  have  already  celebrated  for  the  to 
feeffJeUon  of  the  world.  It  trade:   'Eel  .iieeAtovf  rov  Aioe.  fta^oKroe, .  Taaufvo*- 

ree  'A*eem>  rot,  leAevcov  Un*>itt>f  '  Hpoio-Tv-c  r->  A.oriM  »i.  -  ^  .  ah.  Ili^frtvac 
•>%/*»,. irrifl  fff  'Aer.Avou  Mepe.rui-ioe.  «*4o(>»  rwt  eetrii  tw»>  *Bo«ifrTtW  vaftewer 
f*T>ai  e»f  wapee.  oeare  ei  ***9iiiiourTti  rwy  'HpoierTw^  oio*  ovroreoCr  e-aeftor 
eeetee*,'  eare.  fkfjva  rat  opovuae  rpfie,  ol  tl  JfnAwevrT*!  eel  ilk  eepaytrftiieee* 
efrer«>eyweiv  ,  ...  en  ri)V  <>opAr,  ee<  If  opexwee.  o«er  Tw«*  tape*.'  aeSfee'ie  eA 
aieea*  «**•  fU  Kf  4.**,'/»r  re  aieAovr,  iint«  ui)  fterivftf'  avroi/c  eAfoe  rov  f'pe.or. 
eWtr  •>«  ran  rvuffv   ff  iul  Ttrdot  if  J. 4  U«4mi>  4aa*<i4fMvfu'     tiiedee  14  leafe 

i+pifiH—r  H<'„*±  TtM  .  op  aoaxiujf-  r|ua>«KT«i  aa  , .  .  ,  rat*  it  eeaia  it  ael  fU 
.  tVtaaa  n«rat*  M  A^fclega.  rta-  roeW  .... 
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that  these  meetings  were  regulated  by  law,**  as  ia  well 
known  afterwards;  and  the  members  met  about  onoa 
a  week.1*  Another  inscription"  of  great  importance 
quoted  in  full  by  Dr.  Foucart  and  of  a  very  early  pre- 
Christian  date,  corroborates  this  which  we  have  de- 
scribed and  also  shows  that  the  laws,  customs  and  rules 
changed  very  little  from  age  to  age.  The  same  rules  of 
initiation  and  the  thirty  drachmas,  about  five  dollars 
and  twenty-eight  cents  were  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  fishermen's  union  at  Hierapolis  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian century  that  was  paid  350  years  before  Christ,  as 
an  entrance  fee.'"  We  note  as  proof  of  these  collec- 
tions of  fees  that  the  same  practices  were  observed  in 
all  countries  and  all  cities  as  well  as  among  all  trades 
and  professions  organized  under  the  Solonic  rule.  Dr. 
Waltzing  of  the  University  of  Lou  vain,  who  has  brought 
out  in  three  valuable  volumes  a  history  of  these  organ- 
izations as  they  existed  in  ancient  Italy,  shrewdly  per- 
ceives their  strictly  economic  object,  in  the  manner  of 
employing  the  income  from  fees,  dues,  and  fines;  and 
we  recognize  his  authority  as  important  in  substan- 
tiating our  own  groping  views,  early  entertained  and 
now  corroborated  boyoud  the  power  of  any  argument 
which  can  be  brought  against  us." 

ft  Foucart,  Au.  Ktl.,  p.  42,  shows  that  ia  the  heroes'  society,  which,  in 
all  particulars  was  a  typical  brotherhood  under  the  pu  ooamdi  of  the  Solonic 
dispensation,  the  members,  after  passing  the  scrutinizing  &o«tpe<ria,  before 
being  initiated,  had  to  pay  30  JpaxMet  entrance  fee  and  3  6>«xpe«  monthly 
thereafter.  The  littleness  of  this  sum  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
amount  they  realized.  Three  6pax*iat  amount  to  18  bfloXoi.  An  o£oA»«  waa  of 
the  value  of  about  3  cents  of  our  federal  money.  These  3  opa^pa*  then, 
amounted  to  about  17  o-lfl,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  dues  imposed  on 
each  member,  monthly,  after  such  admission  to  membership.  There  ia  no 
direct  information  as  to  how  often  after ;  perhaps  it  was  four  times  per  month ; 
though  they  had  no  weeks. 

"This  would  fix  the  regular  dues  at  about  52  cents  per  week.  Harpo- 
cration,  who,  in  abont  A.D.  200  wrote  of  tbem  for  his  Lexicon,  speaks  of 
their  compulsory  payment  of  monthly  dues:  '"EperieYrf  nivroi  mvpimt  eVrir 
o  TOv  aparov  (urejjwr  mai  ryf¥  topir  Iff  ciatrrov  M*bt  «6«t  care&sAf *r  «i*0lllali." 

ts  Foucart,  id.,  p.  189.  Inter,  no.  2,  which  is  an  important  fragment  fonnd 
at  the  Peirasus,  Athena,  whose  date  ia  fixed  at  some  time  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  In  most  particulars  it  agree?  with  the) 
figures  given  in  no  21,  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

s*  Mention  is  made  of  the  'Kparof  icvpro0dA»i- — piscatores,  fisherman,  by 
Oehler,  in  bis  list  of  labor  unions,  Sranot  VindobontntiM,  p.  270:  "Dor  ip^ii^i 
der  Genossenshaft  in  Hieropolis,  Le  Bas,  HI.,  741,  wool  richtig  all  Einneh- 
mer  der  Beitrtge  der  mitglieder  arklltrt."  In  another  place,  M3S.  la  tte  ae> 
faor,  he  speaks  of  the  ilo&*p*<y  tit  rr|r  otlroW. 

"  Luders,  Dimn.  KHm!.,  p.  24,  speaks  of  a  list  of  contributions  of  a 
dtaev«  discovered  by  Newton:  it  appears  they  cherished  the  relationship  of 
Apollo  with  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods.  Their  cult,  methods 
of  fees  and  otherwise  were  also  the  same  in  Athens,  Meg spolis.  Laodleaa 
and  many  other  places;  CIG.  4803;  Welcker,  41S;  Lanormut.  neurit.  106. 
Another  somewhat  defaced  slab  of  the  orgeonx,  Foueart,  An.  Set,  p.  4S,  Km 
Hi  of  no.  2,  shows  that  the  entrance  fee  was  30  drachmas  SO  years  B.C. 
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Dr.  Liidors  refers  to  tbo  lengthy  and  remarkable  in- 
scription found  muring  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre 
at  Tens,  maternal  outer  of  the  international  Gemeindo 
of  Dionysan  artists.  It  relates  a  piece  of  statistical 
history  of  the  ancient  poor.  A  union  of  playwrights  at 
Teos  in  Iiihh:-,  fill  into  debt  by  Home  mishap;  and  un- 
ablo  to  extricali'  Steoli  from  embarrassment  alone,  and 
being  a  regular  branch  of  the  international,  applied  to 
it  for  help.  The  time  for  this  whs  propitious  because 
the  Dionysan  festivitit*  of  the.  city  were  approaching. 
The  cities,  on  account  of  tin.  political  inlluencoof  their 
voting  unions  and  their  large  BttXBbtN  of  well  organ- 
ized members  who  worked  for  each  other  bund  in  hand 
not  only  as  musicians  and  actors,  but  also  as  voters, 
in  order  to  secure  their  choice  of  proper  agoranomoi  or 
commissioners  of  public  works,  employed  their  organ- 
izations to  do  all  the  art-work  of  the  festivities." 

The  petition  for  help  from  the  branch  that  had  met 
with  "calamity,"  was  taken  up  by  the  main  synod  after 
proper  presentation  of  the  grievance,  through  regular 
delegates,  presenting  the  MUM  in  secret  session,  and 
complied  with."  They  then  turned  their  influence  upon 
the  commissioners  of  public  order  for  the  city  and  in- 
■  luced  them  to  Belect  their  performers  from  the  branch 
in  trouble,  themselves  lending  them  aid  in  their  own 
way.  The  inscription  gives  a  list  of  the  experts  em- 
ployed. There  were  among  them  machinists  for  the 
scenic  art-work,  who  attended  to  the  apparatus;  one 
tragical  poet;  one  player  of  tragedy;  one  singer  to  the 
cither  a,  two  flute  players;  two  melodramists  for  trag- 
edy; two  comedians,  an  extra  cithera  player  who  had 
a  singer  for  his  music.  In  another  place  it  is  shown 
that  such  figures  are  to  be  multiplied  by  three,  the 
ones  mentioned  being  foremen  of  parts." 

t*W»ttrlnr,  IliJt.  Corp.  Prof.,  1,  p.  MO:  "Dan*  l«a  college*  paJeot,  chae- 
nn  vera*  fa  ooliaetloo  au  Jour  nifl,  ft  all  en  en  rourd.  II  perd  ae*  droit*. " 
Th*r*  w»uo  dawdling  tomiTy,  or  reliance  upon  fouio  "pull." or  "heeler," 
•  I  «■«  m*  in  cur  corrupt  r.ompctitiva  time*,  livery  on*  mmt  work.  No 
reeogtilied  favor*  became  of  superior  mean*  or  influence:  "Ch*»  to*  pilen*. " 
j meaning  these  ooiout)  "on  no  dietmaait  pa*  «ntr*  p*uvrMCt  ricbos;  iuu* 
araUnt  la  memo  droit."     IMdtm,  p.  SKL 

*•£*•  expra.  II.,  pp.  KB-tJCI.  chap,  x..  where  ii  i«  frequently  rxplaloed 
hoar  this  German  word  Gfmeinflr  beat  answer*  to  tbe  Greek  evteeee.  after, 
ward*  becoming  iho  *ynod  of  the  Chriatiana.    Th*  ■  Ortat  rSawlraoV"  in  after 

Crs  *U  eoormouclT  planted  into  by  Paul  and  other  apoallea,  because  It 
I  the  feme  principle*. 

*>  LfJdcra  Zhewyt.  KtmtL.  pp.  TS-W,  nafe  lflS,  p.  8S,  reads:  "  Die  In.r.hrifl 
If*  ■*>  die  Mitt*  d<*  rwelien  Jahrbunderta  vnr.  <  Sir  v«rfitil  "  Another  lie* 
•I  mini  U  gjrea  hi  Dr.  Fovjcvt  Dt  OtU.  Bern.  XtKtt  Ortat,  p.  6*. 
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But  there  was  another  source  of  revenues  quite  fre- 
quently brought  under  consideration  by  the  oldSolonic 
organizations,  which  was  that  of  receiving  donations 
from  the  outside  rich"  and  sometimes  even  from  zealous 
persons  of  means,  who  became  members  because  they 
admired  the  institution  and  were  honored  by  it  for  so 
doing,  by  receiving  an  annual  memorial  banquet  after 
death,  a  thing  frequent  among  the  ancients.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  during,  and  for  a  long  time  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  unions,  in  spite  of  their 
economic  vigilance  and  uprightness,  wero  often  very 
poor  and  glad  to  get  aid.  Persecuted  by  petty  traders 
who  hated  them  because  their  wholesale  purchases  on 
socialistic  principles,  interfered  with  profits  of  specu- 
lating craft,  such  skinflints  often  worked  their  influence 
against  the  poor  fellows  down  in  the  darksome  secrets 
of  communal  unionism,  while  above  they  stirred  up  the 
raonarchs  against  them.  They  were  often  so  poor  that 
the  emulatory  incentive  among  outsiders  was  less  than 
the  innate  goodness  which  resides  within  the  hearts  of 
some  rich  men.  M.  Foucart  speaks  of  their  falling  in 
arrears  and  being  glad  to  accept  occasional  benefactions 
from  the  disinterestedly  good  but  better-to-do."  In  this 
class,  the  state  was  their  best  and  principal  benefactor. 

Among  these  aucieut  people,  ere  the  Christians  taught 
them  monotheism,  there  was  a  goddess,  Nemesis  by 
name,  a  divinity  presiding  over  human  fortunes.  She 
was  firmly  believed  by  such  stragglers  to  be  the  enemy 
of  unjust  distribution.  She  is  represented  in  their  en- 
gravings as  riding  through  aerial  smoke  and  tempest, 
in  a  fiery  chariot  drawu  by  dragons,  in  one  hand  hold- 
ing a  scale  of  justice  to  all  men,  and  in  the  other  grasping 

•sFoucart.  Au.  Rtl.,  pp.  44-47:  "La  pint  unuvent,  I*  communautft  M  tir»it 
d'affaire.  grace  &  la  libcralite  de  quelques-ons  de  leimenbtn  plot  richee 
et  plus  zeles.  TantOt  ils  lui  prfttaient  de  I'  argent  sane  intftrftt :  and  rofara 
lo  intcripHon  no.  42  of  hii  work;  also  no.  8,  line  18;  and  no.  39,  line*  10-11. 
The  first  7  lines  of  no.  42,  which  is  the  nos.  2820  and  8008,  of  'AigiaAoyurii 
'E+WiffMif ,  read ; 

'Es-fidq  'EvoMfirwr  i^wo'oO 

*AlH)0   «oA6f    Hayadbs     Jv    6|«T«A«t 

wfpi  Tor  oVao-op  *<u  <f>iAdri*ioi. 
jy~i'«t  T«  ysVetviMM  ipyvoiov 
•  it  '(vXwyiaf  Tmi  fiiiaui 
wpo«io-ijrfy*<  to  coyvotor  aTOcor. 
No.  ft,  lines  18-14,  read:  tit  rat  ca-to-««vo.<  6*  vpoevaAio-Msr,  aw  too  •#¥*•»- 
•ov  apyiryoc  ytntnim  o-vraxoSjvai,  ktA. 

■»  Au.  R'l .  p.  47;  "En  somme,  ce  qui  reason  de  1'  fttnde  del  inscrip- 
tions '  c'est  que  ces  societes  6taient  le  plua  aouvent  embarraatftea.  et  qn' 
ajlea  ne  faiaaleot  face  am  dftpensea  quo  par  la  genftroeite*  dee  bienfaitenrs. ' 
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terrible  storms  of  pent  up  lightning;  the  whole  swoop- 
ins  down  upon  millionaire:-.  tin-  military,  the  Caesars 
ana  their  standing  armies,  the  erai  bag  m  uaualista  whose 
greed  for  money  has  ever  choked  earth's  lovely  valleys 
with  dry  bones  of  good  men  robbed,  starved  and  de- 
prived of  their  just  and  honest  dueii.  This  fairy  goddesa 
of  retribution  was  worshiped  by  ibe  unions.*4 

Nemesis  is  spoken  of  in  tiie  writing*  of  many  author*. " 
Hera  are  the  mills  of  the  gods  which  though  then  grind 
slowly,  "grind  C«6»CtUBg  line.""  She  is  often  the  god- 
dess of  vengeance;  also  protect  rice  of  dumb  animals 
against  the  brutality  of  niati;  and  did  we  still  believe  in 
her,  ehe  would  In;  the  divinity  iii  charge  of  humane  so- 
cieties. Shu  was  endorsed  by  the  tnule  mm  ms  of  an- 
aient  Rome,  among  nthem,  those  of   the  bagpipers. 

Having  Hpoken  of  the  methods  of  replenishing  their 
common  treasury  it  Et  in  order  to  illustrate  another 
method,  that  of  punitive  incomes.  These  incomes  wore 
from  fines  for  non-attendance,  awards  accruing  from 
lawsuits  such  as  judgments,  and  tines  for  mutilating 
property.  The  latter  which  was  far  the  most  common, 
was  mostly  from  offenders  who  mutilated  graves  nu 
belonged  to  their  burial  attachment  which  was  fully 
legalized  by  the  Roman  law.  A  large  number  of  trade 
unions  in  Phry  gin,  Lvdia,  Caria,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
i  or  have  given  us  valuable  inscriptions.  We  ban  ■ 
carefully  scanned  Dr.  Ramsay's  work  on  the  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  l'hrygia  and  counted  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred epitaphs,  many  of  which  were  erected  by  unions 
aa  the  context  shows,  and  mentioning  the  sums  forfeited 
in  fines  for  mutilating  graves,  sepulchres,  mausoleums 
and  heroons.  Specimens  of  these  inscriptions  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  as  curiosities,  the  epitaphs, 
Dg  often  dictated  in  advance  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons buried.    The  fine  in  many  cases  is  ordered  to  be 

MOtelL.  no*.  IJOT.  17W.  4 131  and   in  Olhort,    li   1»  »<«■•■ 

thai  working  people  had  Ibo  boldnc 

In*  Xrimtxm  wlio  ruardnd  sgainm  t li n  un|u<.t  ind  DUMUbI  distribution  of 
itKlr  taborv  Tho  oatpip««'  onion  of  TomKvar  wor«hip«4  liar:  orall  no. 
4111,  "Dear  Nemctl  Ael.  Diogcnci  el  Sili«  Valeria  pro  nil  I  III 

oram  tuorum  mater  •!  pater  ci  veto.  A  Rolo  iviuplaiu  ex  luo  fcccuioi. 
Colltfflo  airicaUrlorum ;  T«ml«varll,     Mnr  .  b61,  I." 

••Tbe  **»!    dletloM>l«  UMDIlOa    htr    ««   »n    Important    dll 
trine*  dow=  all  immoderate  good  fortune  and  chocM  tho  presumption  thai 
attandi  it:  br ine  Iboa  rilrocuy  oppoaod  to  Mpie;  uud  herewith  abe  i»  cite* 
tho  Maaobrt  ot  wtraoi  e<  myra.  Vol.  I.,  p.  411, 

aitMlaat  CW  .  TAwd..  .'•'  «(  Ug.  III.  VII. 

nAnUreb,  It  AVra  .Vmm  iWkI«,  111. 
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paid  into  the  tameion  or  receptacle  which  of  itself, : 
is,  this  tameion,  was  the  treasury  of  an  association 
expressed." 

Sometimes  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  meddle  with 
sepulchres  of  the  sacred  dead;  for  it  will  soon  be 
plained  how  intense  were  the  loves  existing,  after  d< 
and  burial,  or  rather  cremation,  as  it  existed  in  their 
I  agination.    The  fines  often  rose  to  500  drachmas; 

in  several  instances  1500  were  collected,  after  due  ] 
cess  of  law."  Many  fresh  discoveries  make  it  cer 
that  the  orgeon,  thiasoa  and  eranos  were  trade  uni 
having  burial  attachments  under  the  law,  while  at 
same  time  they  were  very  busy  attending  to  the  < 
nomio  problems  of  life.  In  this  habit  of  burials 
cremations  among  the  poor,  half  enslaved  people  of  tl 
days,  there  was  a  habit  of  burial  in  imagination  w 
owners  of  slaves  and  serfs  refused  to  grant  the  coi 
to  them  for  proper  sepulture  under  their  union's  nil 
There  was  a  fine  attached  in  case  of  neglect  to  fulfil 
rulea" 

A  very  large  sum  of  2500"  denarii  was  exacted  by 
bag  carriers'  union  of  Cyzicus,  an  organization  of  frei 

»'CIL.,  III.,  1547:    'Deie  Nemesi  illi  icmplum.    Pods  Augusta." 

"Raros.,  II.,  p.  392.  no.  280:  'KAww  MffAtfMrei  t«J  Ut>  aro>i  ctrwni 
to  ilfitfOf  *ai  Tor  ««r'  avToG  &*-t>tir'  «4V  y  ai>r«i  rj  'BAwic  jcffoVvonjcrffTai  sou 
*XW  *«i  M*A.i»y.  sou  ft  rtfi  «AAor  pov.\<idfj  aooffvcal  {owe  t)  'BAvlf 
off  rqv  rcAnmiy  aor^f  ovflffpi  «f«o"r«u  rv^qrat  ffrtoy  xmPlt  T'"'  "po>'>p*w* 
tc  M  ir  jrtnfoffwo'fft.  diyo-fft  if  to  iffowraror  ra*ifftor  2qr."  6000  denarii.  Pel 
Chr."  The  word  'EA«i«,  according  to  Ramsay,  p.  483,  id.,  indicate*  tl 
ia  Christian  and  the  sacred  treasury,  rotator,  shows  that  it  waa  of  a 
of  organised  persona,  not  an  individual.  Like  hundreds  similar,  now 
lng  to  light  in  this  immediate  region  of  Eumeneia,  Phrygia.  See  O* 
It  10  all  probability  ia  a  union  or  guild,  like  R's  no*.  294,  296. 

"Ochler,  MSS.,    "In  Perinthos.  hat  Aurelius  Eutiches  gegen   den 
,'•  letaer  seines  Grabes  eine  Geldstrafe  von  je  606  cu  Gunston   der  c/vji*. 

•  '  tor  xaAxff'wi';  CIG.  8439  und  add.     In  Smyrna  von  260  rots  «>opTirrotc 

*«pt  j'o<i  pilxov'  American  Journal  of  Archaology,  1.,  p.  141;  und  in  Thy* 
an  ein  aotreV  ....  eine  ihrer  Hohe  noch  nicht  bekannte  Grabmult:  * 
soar.,  Berliner  Akad.,  1866,  p.  192,  no.  II."  Aa  much  aa  1000  danaria 
paid  in  fines  at  the  seaport  Cyzicus,  for  mutilatiug  the  graves  of  the  iff 
re*  e-v»ffo>io>T»>r  noifipw,  vide  XvAAovoc,  VIII.,  1878-74,  p.  171.  Dr.  O 
further  assembles  a  valuable  list  of  others  who  paid  fines,  one  aa  hi| 
1600.  It  waa  a  union  of  woolworkera  who  received  the  sum.  Dr.  Ra 
thinks  the  aign  *  is  Christian.  Dr.  Ramsay  says  this  sign  to  be  Chri 
must  have  one  of  the  stems  vertical ;  otherwise  it  is  pagan,  and  we  rj 
that  Oehler'a  M.S.  likewise  makes  it  vertical. 

40  Momms.  Dt  Coll.  tl  Boded  Ram.,  p.  101,  refers  to  the  law  of  the  1 
of  Lanuvlum,  aee  Vol.  I.,  p  365;  "Item  placuit,  quisquie  es  hoc  col 
servus  defunctus  fuerit  et  corpus  ejus  a  domino,  dominave,  sepultures  d 
non  fuerit,  neque  tabulae  fecerit,  ei  funua  imaginarium  Set;"  and  refe 
Cardinalia,  Dipl.  Imp.,  p.  204:  "Cremabatur.  scilicet  imago  ejus  et  s 
iabatur  pro  corpore  Ipso;  cave  cum  Italia quibuadam  cogites  de  imsgii 
■'irum  ante  funus  latis." 

wW*.  Allien.,  VI„  1281,   p     126:   Kvfuioc.  260    ..►.>«.      Weovvrffewr 
•we  Twr  ark  ra*  urrpi/rri.    On  the  stone  the  figure*  w*  give  ar 
■  certain  Greek  letter*. 
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■id 


handler*,  called  sackkophoroi.  They  kui-cI  for  damag- 
ing ■  grave,  and  recovered  tins  BUHL  The  same,  methods 
of  exacting  money  for  mutilating  gni\  eg,  extended  to 
the  columbarium  ut  Rome,  and  the  fines  were  accom- 
panied with  lan<;uiiKe  containing  the  most  fearful 
threuts."    An  important  work  written  by  Menadiar,  an 

Italian  Biivant,  MUD  the  pennon:  unions  the  organi/i-ii 
unions,  ;i  fart.  Meminglj  unknown  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  al- 
though we  ourselves  suspecti-il,  long  isiin-e,  that  it  would 
turn  out,  mo,  nfter  full  investigation  of  the  alal's."  The 
excavations  ami  other  resources  lor  modern  xcience  are 
almost  daily  bringing  to  light  from  their  long  ohlivion 
valuahh-  contributiona  t<>  the  history  of  the  ancient 
lowly.      Olio  of  Home  liniment  :s  thai,  of  Thyateira,  wii 

manse  organized  industries  existed  of  many 
trad**  during  the  apstolio ago,  an<l  into  whom eooDouna 
activities  tho  religion  of  Jesus  was  planted  and  un  rt  1 1  n  I 
for  tho  firHt  800  yean.  All  tho  towns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  thcio  unions,  with  the  legalized  burial  attach- 
ment and  they  have  left  their  epitaphs  which  tell  us  of 
the  fines."  The  synod  of  the  society  of  Heroes  of  Akrai- 
phia,  once  inflicted  the  heavy  fine  of  '2000  denarii  which, 
considering  relative  values,  was  equivalent  $260,  for 
mutilating  and  opening  sepulchres."  The  archaeologist 
Moromsen  declares  that  great  numbers  of  colleges,  or 
unions  had  this  burial  attachment;  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  hia  statements  is,  that  they  used  the  burial  clause 
more  for  the  sake  of  holding  their  whole  union  legal- 
<,  than  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  funeral  benefits ," 
although  he  places  far  more  to  the  credit  of  the  funeral 
attachment,  important  as  it  was,  than  it  ever  deserved. 
In  this  burial  attachment  we  have  striking  evidence 
that  the  ancient  unions,  on  account  of  the  severe  laws, 
were  obliged  to  play  the  makeshift  of  the  mortuary  and 

Mm  tWumfar..  p.  10'  "Cjqarv ••» «pwU»,  InfrhiMn 
corpua  luperpoocro.  otivioUre.  inurtuot  toquicuie.  pool*.   I  "njin, 

.vim." 
"  Manadicr,  Qua  Cmituvru  Ephrr.i.   me      p.  M:     "Ex  qua  nalur*  fleiaaia 
p«nd«ra  arbHramur,  quod  (otl*oa    .  rum  noma*  gnniaix  aol- 

vcavlaa  «s»c  ftUtuiiui.     Alia  tain  in  •pptilll  j'livaiorum  nomlouro  colt«gio, 
atat  ouininu  talliniur,  nniqiun  hoc  aveoU." 

«Oablar,  UBS:  Bndtn  wli  .mi-  Crmbmoll  von  SO)  denarii, 

..••lan  Jm  »v»8io_»,<  ri.tr  »»*..-.    CICi   u',.vj  «•■■■.  • 

**/»#er.  OftK,  Srpl..  2?3*i.     ll  *»  paid  to  Ibc  <rvn>ivi   ti*.  ^N^ffMK 

««  Momnu.   IM  CM.  »l  Suiat.  Sam.,  p.  VI;     "  Omuiliu   quidquid   -ic  »iuiuli« 

#»«mp".ii  bit  ocmrl  pouai    cain  #ir»nli»  nnn   pot n   l.i.-i  cotlailorgm 

sftcrorom  oniot-*  in  urt»c.  id   lulu,    in    Panno-nla  iov«nc«  rfc  non 
•m  Ovotnui  eauaa.  acd  ad  funeiu  imaoda  iDdicaieul;  ul  in  pletiiqua  col- 
Uftla  ex  inmimerabilibua  qua*  Deoruui    uuuiiua    pr«  as  feraal  t-aadem  aa- 
i  Utarp  facile  suipicomur." 


tit       MA  ON":,  HA  0 JOS,  EU8EBE8,  AOATHOS. 

through  the  growth  and  spread 

I,  noninieucing  iu  the  mere  micro- 

fortn  of  the  happy  family  and  expanding  into 


i  faniilieM  with  a  tendency  to  be 
i  nii.1  Ih  h  is  the  modern  and  cor- 

l  elevate,  not  to  depress 
It  «w  contrary  to  manhood  to  receive 
naffer*,  «•««•  labor  ts  the  source  of 
*r»  aba  of  the  wealth  of  nation*. 
a  «r**rt  Vlww  mpiMK  human  dignity; 
MM  1r*  a  mama*  sorer*  it  only  aa  a 
raetna  1 1  mjiirng  sad  ahould  logi- 
np*  «***  paltry  acccpt- 
•«*•£»»•»•  4br  faxupw&i  a*  a  factor  in 
i*  iqwRUfccur  spon  labor*! 
i  mnearr  acceptan 
■  tor  baa*  frtttoa  labor  a  pro- 
^i«hr  pm*«oer»  of  braorably  cre- 
•  .tfoajriJaa*  Jstorwr, cowttorof  all  ne 
•Kr  •»— nfa  of  labor,  ana  to  punish  th« 
unease  ret/kmr.  »» ti»  likaaate  tend- 
itcr .    Speralataea  is  aft  best  bat  an- 
•aieat  bngBMiafa  aa*  pit  ovtgrowiL 
.kfaaae  it  baa  bacoaue  strirs-gn  and 

MMrto  «yjeak  of  the  forme  of  »ea^e  in  ▼ogae 

.sbie  and  the  oammaaal  code  of  Solon. 

*  u  which  tbi*  lawgrrtr  bjwd  there  was 

tbi—  and  in  many  other  towns  and  cities  in 

Mtoasea  of  recognition  could  be  offered  fc 

■ft  public  expense.     It  was  a  public  kitchen. 

Ml  the  beat  cook*  and  the  purest  and  choicest 

A  nature  and  of  labor.    This  hall  was  the 

Pnrtan*-uui.M     It  was  galaxied  with  statues 

Athene  honored  its  marble  tables  cuntain- 

■■•*«  statute*,  and  it  una  the  classic  enclosure  of 

As«.  nut  CV»»    Pr<rf .  p  SO*     ■  On  n*  «o  uemm  aseaa  » 
^^B**-"      I  •<  lo   »    pfaviooa    rnatk    ia  Ibli    __ 

ej  !«•  eolMcc*  prefmloaalle*  M  __ 
uu  ■  \v*lmn«  limict  •btulMtt;  (hat  tha  Kowu 

ip«*ri,.«,i  ,  haul?  .i  .11.  an. J  pnciuly  ifct  aanw  dium  be  »»id 

l|     »i/»«.     It  .    p.    ItCT.    »*    •*»«•    aW»«.        Taw.a*.    d«a 
M»»."  .  !    '    r4     Had    «*+.r 

i.i  «,.      1  lio.r  iwo  i-^«.  »r«  trraiarvra;  and  they  afao- 
dla  ».  ,  .Inn,  an  clef  die  Auuibcn  rftr  «•■*#•<  *- 

.  i.  dla  Kcairo  d«  AutitithnuDu  dor  Rai 
*•«  Hoc  1 1,  ln.iu(  i««iM*a  Opl«»  bwuiiien  «nHd«n." 
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the  truo  cirilir-ation  of  antiquity."  Thus  the  practice 
of  meals  in  common,  furnished  by  the  atate  wu  not  a 
new  thing  with  the  unions  we  are  describing.  It  was 
long  esteemed  as  a  public  dining  hull,  and  thoroughly 
engrafted  into  the  scheme  of  labor  organizations,  which 
had  a  house  of  their  own,  called  an  oikos.*4  In  after 
Tears  this  oikos  of  the  numberless  unions  became  the 
kurioios,  that  is,  the  oikos  with  a  presiding  officer,  of 
considerable  power,  crowned  or  garlanded  for  baring 
been  faithful  for  five  years  or  more,  and  who  function- 
ated as  a  president  of  a  union  or  guild.  This  officer  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  was  afterward  awarded  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  bishop,  on  the  absorption  by  the 
Christians;  a  subject  remaining  for  another  chapter. 

The  common  table  was  once  a  great  economic  system 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  celebrated  plan  of  Lycurgua 
wis  based  upon  it.  It  ia  no  new  thing.  It  had  been  the 
successful  plan  which  from  time  immemorial  bad  kept 
the  va»t  population  of  Crete  alive.  Cadmus  had  author- 
ized it  and  it  had  succeeded.  These  men  are  atill  hon- 
ored among  the  wisost  lawyors  the  world  ever  produced. 
All  was  destined  to  succumb  to  the  vilninous  intrigues 
of  the  money  power,  jealous  of  evory  good  which  did  not 
6)1  tbo  individual's  pocket  or  glut  the  ambition  of  mon- 
archs."  Literature  on  this  subject  is  not  wanting,  writ- 
ten by  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  those  and  later 
times  "  But  not  alone  did  the  people  enjoy  the  common 
table  in  Crete  and  Greece.  It  stretched  to  Magna  Graecds 
in  Lower  Italy,  especially  the  city  of  Crotona.  This  was 
&  region,  almost  another  Garden  of  Eden,  where  Pytha- 
goras settled  with  his  celebrated  scheme,  to  emancipate 
the  earth  from  dense  ignorance  and  competition." 

In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  they  had  the  common  table, 

**  lor  fometh.ng  on  ibis,  tee  Poucari.  Au.  />/..  p.  46.  guotioK  Heajuhiua, 
L*m*  in  wrto,  6i«9vrtc'  oZ«oi  av  o'»  rvismi  6,tir,«v0iv  04  diaaoi.  folic,  vL, 
aaya-  "De»  aa1le»  plug  grandtia  ii>»tin0»*  am  reunion*  de  I'  **semhl*« 
fl>in»il  irf,>  roi  <»•<>■/  etc.      l.e  Uaa.  Altupu.  no.  3*9.  PitlakU.  do.  2MB. 

••Koc  the  lysKm  pro  and  conua,  of  LycurKua.  »cc  Vul.  1.,  Chap.  iziv.t 
fMI    *m»n>.    /''.mi  and  Uvi-U 

lollr.  IX  Kry  I!  1.  ■:.;  ;..-r.  CI  Mc-mirurn,  IH  Otlt.  H  .V.10I. 
K*m..  p.  i  <>u  i,A«t  *'  tv«*  «.^i  H  #w#«»f.*  Ta  caAovpfra  4)4%vm  nnjio 
^r-ij»«.  ;»lrtid  LKedjMDOfilOa]  ry  «nT«i<rTtl<rflrri  ITpwTo,'  i&tt  yap  kmk  -o.,o« 
ftlialoa  «Ira,  ti)»-  trvtoior  «at»an«p  •V  Koi7Tf7'  map*  it  roi(  timUm'n  bajtwtf  hi 
#«»M>,  ««.  at^Apa  r4vt,iw*  Imtml  MfWI  ■  .».    fuvrn  tik  *>«AM»t«  mv  «Vra,,«»w  Aararar. 

«Ab  Rbyn.  IfMiffVCa.,  pp  **>*&.  Enc  Iron*.  "The  Pythagorean  League 
wilh  iti  cytiinMiic  csrrcitet  dilireolly  practiced  and  mad*  the  cornerstone 
of  hia  therapeutic- •  which,  fur  tha  real,  was  a  science  of  dietetic  ft.  Tbej 
ba4  a  comnion  labia." 

•»  Jotepb.ua.    Want,  II.,  •ill.,   6.    Cbiiiiianity  look   lu  euliesl  feotholsl 

ttric. 
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in  the  manner  of  initiating  the  system  by  the  unions. 
But  in  doing  bo  the  society  was  to  imagine  itself  the 
city  or  state  in  miniature.  It  was  a  microcosmic  state; 
for  inasmuch  as  the  state  supported  the  prytanic  kitchen 
by  levying  taxes  against  the  people,  eo  the  miniature 
state,  the  union  had  to  levy  dues  from  ita  members.  It 
waa  therefore,  far  more  democratic  and  juat  than  the 
official  or  state  prytanea;  for  it  took  from  each  alike, 
and  fed  them  all,  without  exception,  a  thing  which  the 
public  kitchens  did  not  do."  This  fact  is  delightfully 
shown  by  Aristotle,  who  has  often  a  kind  word  for  the 

Eoor.**  The  truth  is,  the  grasping  propensity  of  man- 
ind  has  always  stood  in  the  way  against  carrying  out. 
this  plan.  The  original  prytanic  system  of  Solon  was 
good  for  the  common  people,  especially  applicable  to  the 
thiamin!  organizations;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
gan to  be  abused.  Dr.  Haulers  shows  how  this  took 
place  at  Athens.  They  turned  it  into  an  aristocracy, 
making  the  labor  of  the  very  poor  who  were  ruled  out 
of  its  enjoyment*,  pay  the  expenses  of  gluttony  at  the 
common  table.  The  aristocrats  soon  enacted  a  law  ex- 
cluding all  but  high-bornB  from  participation  at  this 
great  and  economical  source  of  public  comfort**  The 
serpent  of  avarice  and  selfishness  got  hiB  monstrous  head 
into  this  beautiful  system  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  many  that  the  main  pillar  of 
Christianity  rests  upon  that  important,  original  promise, 
that  the  seed  of  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
Its  original  plan  for  bruising  his  head  was  by  bringing 
man  under  a  communal  inter-acting,  inter-loving  frater- 
nity with  all  things  common.  But  it  lived  only  under 
the  secret  unions.  This  plan  was  not  only  spiritual  but 
economical,  which  at  that  day  had  to  be  densely  secret; 
and  it  failed  temporarily  in  the  fourth  century,  because 
it  was  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  avaricious  reptiles; 
men  of  luxury  who  transformed  Christ's  original  plxint- 

«•  LrMei  v  Z>-**y#.  KQtut.,  p.  fl,  g ivea  ua  aitcrance  ibat  tbe  eranoa  fur* 
aiahed  ita  mamberi  not  only  food  and  drink,  lint  alao  "Allea  andere  sum 
Scboiurk  orirr  xnr  ii*quemllchkeu  Tauf  lir.ha  von  dan  Thailnahmrcn  aueaav 
ntan  Retragoa  ward*. 

•♦Ethic*.  VI!].,  1 1 :  "'Ertat  Ar  nor  Koiawriw,  61'  qtai'*'  ioitvvot  >.fr»»i*«»t  #». 
aa-WTw*  ca«    apavtrrwf      tira.    >ap  «tvj.a<  fVaca    «at    ffvtoveiac,    '    aTA- 

••  E.Qriera  l>vmyt  KOrut..  n.  IK,  axplalna  that  thara  warn  twtlva  pur*  ot 
fnllhlooded  citticaa,  who  "all*  Im  Heihtthuru  de*  llaraht**  ap«ia- 

ten  and  ParUileu  «ou«urit  wurden.' '  It  became  ah  atiatuctaiie  «.»•«  wboaa 
saambara  (Of  the  prmlc/n  of  paMakinK  at  thia  pnbhr  mviiul'i  }f\  eltfaot 
and  faahloDtbla  meala  which  w*ro  prepared  aod  paid  for  t>>  (ha  u««  .»«rk- 
Sn  afca>  war •  barred  out.    Tbeaa  ware  the  orijlnal  parasite*. 
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ing  into  a  hierarch y  of  wealth  and  luxury  hunters.  They 
became  disgusting  parasites,  and  in  fact  gave  origin  to 
the  word.'*  AH  along  the  line  this  aristocratical  grasp- 
ing undermined  the  beautiful  socialism  engrafted  by 
the  law  of  Solon."  The  reason  so  much  was  said  about 
the  Law  of  Moses  being  supplanted  by  some  new,  un- 
explained dispensation,  appears  to  be  that  this  Solonic 
dispensation  which  took  its  root  in  the  prytanic  eating 
house,  was  intended  by  Stephen,"  and  all  the  early  prac- 
tical economic  Christians,  to  supplant  Moses  in  Solon. 

We  hare  at  this  moment  an  occasional  divine  who  haa 
enough  penetration  to  fully  understand  socialism  such 
as  wan  wrapped  up  in  the  secret  depths  of  the  Mosaic 
dinpi'iisaficjii;  but  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
socialism  of  Solon,  believing  that  it  is  all  in-woven  into 
tho  impenetrable  vortex  of  Mosaism.  A  more  radical 
mistake  cannot  be  comprehended.  The  good  and  pure 
Bishop  of  Durham,  has  expressed  some  living,  ascend- 
ant thoughts,  in  suyiug:  "Men  suffering  and  rejoicing 
together  when  each  touches  all  and  all  help  each  with  a 
practical  influence,  teaching  that  as  we  live  by  others 
w©  can  find  no  rest  till  we  can  live  for  others." 

The  system  of  common  tables  and  pleasure  banquets 
constantly  shows  forth  in  the  inscriptions,  and  we  have 
the  great  authority  of  Dirk^en,  that  it  was  regularly  en- 
dorsed and  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Home."  es- 
pecially favoring  those  trade  unions  of  Nuraa  and  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  who  made  for  the  ltoman  army  the  muni- 
nitions  of  war.     They  were  employed  by  the  state  in 

"IJldcra  Ihuint.  KOnit ,  p.  IS:  "Denco  die  Ehro  «0  Ttaell  w utile  voui 
Staale  »u  aolrhm  f'araiium  K«waJi!t  tu  wnrderi,  war  c%  Keataltet,  each  ihre> 
heraownchtetidr-n  Sdbnfl  an  tii.il, ]••  111*. I  lu'tirriaa  III  lavarii  "  And  MOMfj 
laae..  £>f  Aitj/jA.  Htr.  30:  "E»«  io»wv  tk  Up*  •  miw  •  *****  *6r  \t«t»v*iA#r 
aaiia  4v*  a1**'  *avjow  aWercp  *«i  «ji«  rrcrra^ij.  aai  «i«  font  i>iairov<  rovt  llpox 
A****  ••*»»•*  «ia4>ayf.  i>«  M'rivoi  rifl  amraina*-  autoi  4'  Mylar  01  .'icowtoi 
ltm?rtp4ti9v*Tir. 

"Acta.  CTapfcr  VII. 

leant*,  Jwla*.  V.  on  Sonaliim  o/  tot  Iftbreui,  attempt!  to  ahuw  that 
their  lOcUlivm  mcxni.  first  civ*  to  kinga  nvrrfthinR  and  leave.  It  to  thair 
magnanimity  to  distribute  tbe  good*  back  to  tbe  people  t  It  went  no  hither 
than  kiaalr  power,  end  conacqu?ntly  tnuat   (all.     "Judwo*  aero  Dibit  piop- 

D  habere  poiarr.  quia  quicajtlid  acqolril  aoa  aibi  eCqurit,  aed  rcgl .  quia 
Boa  »i*nnt  lifi  ipaia.  «d  allla.  *t  tic  alti»  arquirnnt.  ot  non  athi  ipaia.  ' 
Thai  tna    Hebrew  i*  a  •ociulint  thruilKli    tho    M0H1C  law.      What  kill*  It  4  II  I*. 

he  I*  infatuated  with  ■:  :.r«.    Snc  b  a  believer  i-i  ulwaji  known  by 

bia  apirit  crina-ine  before  tbe  uloie  of  power  and  majeMy. 

Ii  r     maS.     "Din    o-veeinM   komiiicll    alt    HJattlcho    Hinrirhliingetl 

lunavbn  nnht  in  B«tra)«b<1  ""hi  ■*•»  "'  '"  "wAbueu  eine  FtuitOck  Retell- 

acha.fi   nnairni.  in   Nityroa,  Hlller  la  d«r  WetAaatMkra/l  Jtr  Clou.  PliioL, 

uaae.  nt.j.  Spatta.  Sft    and  eine  SchmtuieeielUcaafi   tew,  rauwrmo*  b*I 

kc»:*uibarth.  p.*:' 
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large  force,  especially  during  the  conquests  as  we  have 
elaborately  explained.  : 

Wo  clone  this  section  of  our  chapter  by  reminding 
the  reader  that  evidences,  exist  proving  that  the  great 
oconomies  accruing  in  favor  of  the  organized  worker* 
who  adopted  this  system,  so  enraged  the  speculators 
making  money  by  the  exploilurn  of  labor,  that  they 
mutilated,  and  sometimes  burned  the  books  that  con- 
tained account*  of  the  abuadaAC*  which  the  system 
yielded.  One  of  the  saddest  losses  to  future  humanity 
is  that  of  the  work  of  Papias  Uio  Apostle  of  Hiera  polls 
and  Laodicra  and  probably  also  of  OolOMK;  friend  of 
Paul  and  powerful  orator,  who  in  we  11  known  to  have 
written  a  valuable  work  now  believed  to  bo  irretrievably 
lost  It  is  known  by  a  few  fragments  which  escaped 
vandalism,*'  that  this  good  man  wrote  out  a  full  schedule 
of  the  economies  which  come  from  entirely  dispensing 
with  middlemen,  contractors  and  speculators  and  having 
the  work  of  supply,  both  of  production  and  distributor 
performed  by.  and  for,  society  in  common."  Weshi' 
later  speak  of  it  again.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that* 
although  there  appears  to  be  much  secrecy  and  very 
little  written  recora  of  the  fate  of  those  unions  practic- 
ing the  economics  which  flow  from  their  system,  and  of 
course,  no  inscriptions  to  elaborate  the  tale,  the  canoe 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  of  A.D.  3G3  are  extant;  anc 
one  of  them  is  the  fatal  document  which  extinguish* 
the  practice,  and  left  the  ancient  lowly  to  struggle  i 
die,  without  even  the  privilege  of  longer  organizing  for 
aelf-suatenanee  and  happiness.9 

^Wi  hive  already,  J.,  p.  SJ5,  quoted  the  woreH  of  Dirkaee  co  this  nb- 
iect.  i<  given  bvVomm»en.  WalttiJie.  BiMl.  Cora  Pr^f.  I.,  p.  143  ncee  1. 
aleo  eeve  '  Dirkeen,  dmli  dej«:  I'reprunelicn  hat  dfr  rOmlecbe  St:  " 
iedi(licb  den)eni«n  Crwerben.  welcbe  den  Uedatfaiuea  del  hirette*  r 
dt»  Gotteedlenitoi  lunocbtt  froliB'.eo.  ecincn  unuiutelbaten  Schou  i 
cue  trlhaiuendlge  cotnnujnalvf.rfe%iunie  bvwiUift 

J'bee  nipra,  chap.  I  ,  &wuWo  JV.api4rr.uuum, 

t«Ifeo»ue.  Atv.  St..  V..  uiiii.,  I.  rivca  ui  a  few  (ti«metna  ftotn  thle 
work  which  though  written  in  the  apostolic  age,  wae  ilil:  eatani  when  lr«o- 
*nfc  ain« 

taOartea  »  Vol,  II..  p.  5?l  Menei  (n  ft  lei  Uea-«Mt  e  •  'wave  ee 
ewtftfeAet    wrnrMta    vein  till    *o.«on.      Thaae  few  wc-tds  a:, 

much.     By  theae  weeda  Chriatianity  became  a  deepotlam 
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THE  ANCIENT  VOTING  UNIONS 

POMTlOat  Functions — The  Oath  of  Drcros  in  Crete — "Danger- 
ously Political"  is  Aristotle's  Shibboleth — Strange  Clause  in 
Solonic  Lew  ob  OOTSfJ]  Trade—  Rite  of  Baptiun  Originated 
among  them — Was  for  OfaanWa— — Member*  to  be  Pure  and 
Clean — Against  Leprosy — Tyrannos,  the  Pedagogue — Bab- 
axian  Thi-**os — Trouble  between   fischirieftani  henes 

— Hadrian'*  Letter  on  tho  Mithraic  Christians — Hierophant 
— Sabbath  a  8trictly  Union  Rite—  Pagan  Labor  Year  365 
Day*— Lovo  Fcasw— Bight  Hours  Day— Synod — Gongrega- 
■iH— Symposium:  .ion— Cinerary  Urns — Rosalia — 

Day  of  Violet* — Hallelujah — Kathogcrnon  or   fan 
Thought  to  Uesembli-  John  the  Baptist — The  Mogi-ircioa  or 
Common  Kitchen — Public  Coolohop — Reeemblod  Oreo 
— T.  i   Proxy — Functions  of  the  Kuriosor  Lord-Dic- 

tator—Diaeorery  of  Dual  Habits— Untwiata  a  Curious  Clausi! 
of  Solou'a  Law— E  a  it  Stretehed  to  Oerlon- 

gat-.oti — System  of  Crowns — Crowns  of  Willow,  Wild  Olive. 
Tulip,  Gold — The  Thallou  Stephanos — Crowning  the  Dead 
— Statistics  of  Wages  from  their  own  Inscriptions—  1 1 
Pay  for  Plowmen  — Ctesamg— Woodwork  Polishing — Flod 
Carriers— Mechanic* — Di BfereOQS  between  i'-.iyol  Organized 
and  Raorgaaisod  Workmen  -Dr.  Maury's  RaSMrcn 
8tatiatioa  of  Co»t  of  Living  —  How  Blares  SI  Tools  of  Labor 
Competed  with, Free  Work — Human  Machines— Pitted  Slave 
Against  Union  Labor — List  and  PriOMot  Slaves — Asylums  of 
Refuge  but  No  Hu»pilak — Purchased  Slaves  m  Order  to  Set 
then  Free— Edict  of  Price*  of  Dioclet ion— Ideas  of  a  Vast 
Workshop  in   tho  Beyond — The  Domiourgos, 

A  special  chapter  will  now  be  necessary  showing  the 
political  power  and  importance  of  the  Solonic  unions. 
We  have  already  seen  now  political  action  penneatefl 
every  tissue  from  the  highest  antiquity  ;  and  their  enor- 
mous influence  through  the  ballot,  especially  in  voting 
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into  office  the  comimaionera  of  public  works,  thus  se- 
curing for  tho  rotiug  anions  ■  pledge  of  an  award  of 
the  public  employment  not  only  in  towns  and  cities  but 
on  the  great  highway*  called  itineraries  or  government 
military  roads.  Dr.  Oehler  in  the  appended  note,1  men- 
tions certain  inscriptions  proving  balloting  aetivitiew 
which,  as  Aristotle  hints,  were  "dangerously  political.'' 

The  inscriptions  are  not  only  those  of  the  unions  who, 
promise  to  be  good  but  of  their  enemies,  who  call  Uw 
conspirators,  and  force  them  to  swear  oaths  that  i 
will  abstain  from  political  broils;  as  much  as  to  say  tho 
unions  were  threatened  against  political  action.     Tl 
they  were  constantly  girded  about  with  lowering 
ities  and  afraid  of  assuming  rights  guaranteed  them  by 
tbo  jttl  coeundi  of  Solon.     All  along  it  in  observed  that 
the  wealthy  opposed  them;  and  the  historians  remind 
as  of  danger  in  the  political  action  of  these  unions,  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  for  their  suppression.' 

There  is  ft  strange  passage  in  the  jus  coeundi,  trans- 
lated, into  the  Latin  and  engraved  upon  one  of  the 
Twelve  Table*,  winch  DM  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
comment  It  is  the  clause  permitting  tin;  corsair  busi- 
ness among  other  legitimate  trades  and  professions,  em- 
bracing brotherhoods  of  trade  unions  like  orgeons,  thin 
sotes  and  collegia,  organized  by  sailors,  shippers  and 
people  who  live  on  the  sens.  In  the  corsair  trade  were 
people  organized  for  burial  purposes  and  those  o 
biuing  with  one  another  in  several  crafts  or  profession  k  ' 
The  singular  course  referred  to  is  that  permitting  and 
legalizing  the  privateering  business;  something  akin  to 
piracy,  which  in  early  times  was  practiced  on  the  seas. 
Solon  instituted  the  jus  coeundi,  as  generally  thought, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.     At  the  time 

'NX;  "An.  Artnowlfa  /SI  .  VIII..  milfo.  V.   ,.   «.  -I.ienwlr, 
dm  die  Mll(li«il«r  itnr  Mruincn  eineD  Kid  Icitielen.     lch  wOcli 
•  loig*  lutehrifien  kJifUlir-u.  in    l--iir!i  lolchei  politiaehai  Vtr«in«  Bt« 
tin*  c»»fhlrl-       In    drni     Bid*  ion    DrtfOf    *ol     Kr«1l    nr    die    Brilutimnnc 
nolbdlleo:    enA,   o<'»whoo.oi  otvofitr.     Jfun  ftaliam    lit.,  p.  067.  no.  ' 
vjl.  null  '      la   luno*   lewn  vrii    [a  d«m   Bfd«  d?r  HUrger:  *iti   tvvAAoyov 
•«W  *i«iiwt"  »*.^«,  ,*■   ty  •»•.*,,   rn|  ■  (>*«««   ij  <;,    n^HT^r.  *M    AAA? 
fvi,j»Mic«i   »0*.».       Eiw»hlil  oeiden  .••• .o»«cr.«i  in  finer  Imthiifl  mi   Kvth- 
TMinf    Kypro»;     !r    BJM      Ml         IWS:     «araAi'<ro,r«    <rv»viju*i«»    j*,y**^r     r« 
*•>..•*«  Al#*«v<T4r    M,    WtkW, 

•  Su«l^niu».   Jul.  C«..     i  Ihll    potMHaM    t>fcVc  nn  all  except  ib#- 

Older  ntii  ■  ;       I    imru  coWrgim  prttrl    ilrtimutut  comtltllla.    d-tlralil- 

'/Kgut.  XI  •■  •*'  *;  *iMo<   i   *».,.,*.»   i  ..,-.  V-r—  V  -•.".... 

%  #"rnt-.,  i  bw«r«^o*  itfiMWfu  4  •••  *  <•■•  ».,..„•. m  4  nf  tH"v»"».  »  ri  •  • 
Hwir  et*d-iirre»  »po«  eAAfAow.  «»»»•»'  »>•••»  •"e*  *»  «w«r»p«i<0it  /wm  YP**- 
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ThucydideB  wrote  Iub  histories,  about  B.C.  398,  the  cor- 
sair business  was  still  legal,  and  considered  by  many  to 
be  respectable ;  for  he  has  a  remarkable  passage  over 
which  modern  scholars  are  stumbling.'  More  than  200 
years  afterwards,  from  Polybius  to  Nero,  the  seas  still 
swarmed  with  legalized  pirates.*  and  some  70  years  B.C., 
Rome  sent  Pompey  the  Great  to  destroy  them.  The 
best  information  at  command  assures  us  that  this  brig- 
andage was  originally  authorized  by  the  ancient  jus 
coeundi;  but  that  it  was  absurd  and  finally  suppressed. 
Piracy  or  at  least  privateering,  was  certainly  permitted 
by  this  clause  of  the  Solonio  law.* 

These  Solonio  unions  were  the  originators  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  which  formerly  contained  the  idea  of  cleanli- 
ness embraced  in  -hagnos"  clean,  pure,  "washed"  stand- 
inK  as  the  first  of  the  three  cardinal  words  through 
which  every  candidate  bad  to  be  passed  in  the  scrutiny 
of  the  dokimasia.  Although  almost  entirely  econotu- 
ii  ill,  most  of  them  being  guilds,  keenly  busineBs-like, 
sin!  thus  the  providing  of  plentitude  always  uppermost 
in  their  minds,  still  they  had  religious  habits  and  relig- 
ious reveronco,  like  all  other  humanity  of  the  ancient 
world.  One  of  the  religio-economirsl  rites,  from  time 
immemorial  was  baptism.  It  was  originally  a  habit  of 
cleanliness.  This  was  so  important  as  a  source  of  health 
that  they  used  it  primarily  as  a  cleansing  ordeal  of  the 
body  and  consequently  baths  were  the  popular  fixture 
of  the  unions,  each  of  whose  temples  had  one.  For  this 
reason  more  than  any  other  the  habit  of  copious  ablu- 
tions became  a  part  of  the  initiations. 

It  is  known  that  early  Christians  could  not  get  into 
the  occult  penetralia  until  they  became  initiates;  and 
that  baptism  was  the  first  principal  rite  of  this  initia- 
tion.' The  ancient  religion  commanded  cleanliness 
among  its  first  requirements.  The  prehistoric  man  was 
a  sloven ;  he  lived  in  caves,  grass,  sod,  or  bamboo  huts, 

•  TbaC5«lide».  P'  8*llo  Prt*]*mi*"in>"  I  fMVfffc  ■«  "**x* 
iww  nvrov  rou  ip-jov.  6«t>oi~ro<  It  ri  ui  Aofqc  MOAAor  iijAoi'ff,  At  t**  t« 
|mafBMt)l  »'»«<  J'.  •  •*>  »».i'  o!i  *..*Hn<  •*>»<  raur»  tpit>  ua  o,  raAatoi  rir 
v4*tTM*,  f«t  nkffvil  «..i-  .-f,.«r"i-tB,  a«,-r«jflv  «|tOi»(  .,>-r.,*r«<  ,.  Ap#»** 
•  iair.    **    o*-«  OK      ■    -  > 

»Polybiu»  Bv&rrUt.  [I..  cbap.  8:  Xotrr}  il<*.  «$a.  w«ipatr,>a,  tpomint. 
ttr+  »«*«»  •A.***'*  yt.,if>a.  Tmjiwok  ,f  lAAvpiwv  ,6i«  V*  >*•?».  °"  *o»i>»io»>  <!•«, 
r*tt  #B#«A«Gff,   .-A,*,.,-  'lAAvewi  tfjt  ■«,.•  **Aartar  a>+iA,.tf< 

•  L'adci*  ZUrtiyi.  JT4rw£,  p.  K,  wbcrc  lien r Iv  a  page  is  detoied  10  tu  ci- 
pUulxa;  Bftfkh,  Slaalt  llmvihalluny.    I  ,  TC;   Lobrc.  Jftoafi*.,  p.  SCft. 

IF«  ■  ««ir ■•'  IHo  11  »l  W  '  "•■  •  •  ,h<  «««¥nlfu»u  of  Clamrat  of  Koitif. 
Wa  sfcall  quote  from  ibis  remarkable  documcoi  bereaher. 
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and  his  indecent  allusions  to  the  benevolent  lady,  and 
worse  still,  a  purloinage  from  the  secret  ritual,  were  all 
sponged  by  bis  hired  Piukertous  whom  the  state  at  hi* 
instance  had  fed  at  the  prvtaneuni  and  paid  with  tap 
conjured  from  the  poor,  But  Demosthenes  could  not 
deny  tlmt  he  himself  was  an  initiate;  and  here  is  the 
point  we  wish  to  prove;  that  the  gap  aei>arating  the  poor 
man's  thiasus  from  tin-  official  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
was  as  wide  u*  the  tantalizing  distinction  between  Demos- 
thenes and  JEschines  themselves.  The  official  initiation 
was  a  great  thing  but  the  initiation  into  the  thiasos  was 
a  crime;  and  it  may  yet  come  to  light  that  this  waa  the 
crime  of  Socrates."  It  appears  that  the  attack  on  Ma- 
chines is  of  more  importance  than  generally  Buppoeed. 
Be  was  a  man  of  much  education,  political  strength  and 
ability  and  he  had  a  philosophy  embodying  agitation  of 
the  socialistic  principles  as  advocated  by  his  thiasitio 
order.  He  had  a  book  containing  the  mysteries  of  the 
"immutable  law."  The  baptism  of  purification  waa  read 
from  this  book;  and  the  reading  from  it  was  the  tail 
of  ^Hcliines.1* 

Bsfltad  with  the  Macedonian  Kotytto,  mother  of 
baptism  there  are  some  curious  things.  It  appears  f: 
Stmbo  that  she  came  from  l'hrygia  and  was  but  another 
unification  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods."  1 1 
is  now  proved  beyond  contradiction  that  the  good  Cbris- 
tians  planted  in  the  mellow,  co-sympathetic  soil  of  these 
innumerable  economic  unions.  But  as  their  moral  cul- 
ture was  of  a  purer  and  higher  nature  they  found  fault 
with  certain  abominations."  These  baptists  were  dip- 
pers, like  John  who  was  the  typical  forerunner  of  Jesus. 
just  as  Dionysus  Kathegemon  was  the  recognized  fore- 
runner of  some  unknown  mesaiah  that  was  to  come,  but, 

Milan  fcal  AunMut  e/Uu  Quale,  OtfOrd.  ISM.  p.  SM.  item 

that   n  ilat  initiation!,  epeued  lb*  iimm  r-tnr  meeting*  bj  praier 

•net  baptir-  ■  of  Itucraiienc  OaMer,  /*"->  ni«c«.  |k>M. 

llThla  licic.l   It  ilioueht  lo  hat'*  contained    the  itittiuctioa   0«  »«f I •>.*«. 

Foucart.  au    ;..:     ,.    1 1     nan  l»  evidence-  that  nformi  wn«  cultivated. 

Tha  thiaua  alwa?«  hold  complete  control.     The  «ei»ii»eeei  ce-sioned  tbati. 
iv  on  i hi-  2A  day  of  each  month  to  deliberate  on  ibe  imioim  <nt«rtM. 
ace  tn'acr.  2.  ol  Foucart.  p,   1**©.      I'ropoaitlom  for  diacuteton  had  to  be  writ- 
ten out  and  eMBI  trdafi    -»n-l   they  bad  decreet  and  lawa  rago- 

•*5Ual"'-  SVOSu  *■>  HI  'rt;  "  Tevra  yap  ioiti  Ton  aovyo-t'  ••■  eve 
ereteer  ye.  lieeip  evrei  v-  *f>"7«<  •**••.*  «rot*oi  tia-M-.  OfTw  eai  »e  up* 
eeti+i*  ,.iri»-er«jdai," 

i'  1  In  »c  wean  immodeatiea  dune  to  the  habile  and  coiMea*  af  IBS 
deveicea  of  Coiyito.  Juvenal  in  a  Autre  »a»»  "Telia  accreu  coloeeaerl  otfia 
lade.    Ceiic-jiiuu  aolltl  Bapue  laauta  Coiytto."    AC,  II.,  v..  at. 
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as  it  appears,  never  did  come  unless  it  was  iu  the  per* 
son  of  our  own  Saviour. 

Baptists  of  Cotytto,  having  their  sanctuary  iu  Mace- 
donia, had  a  very  powerful  colony  at  Corinth.  The 
trouble  which  the  pure  and  virtuous  Paul  had  with  them 
there,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  disquisition  in  this 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  well-known  Bible 
history. 

We'cannot  break  away  from  this  theme  of  the  lascivi- 
ous baptist  Cotytto,  without  quoting  from  a  fragment 
which  has  escaped  destruction.  It  was  written  by  the 
t  iuly  poet Xteehylua,  who  470  years  before  Christ,  wrote 
a  tetralogy  now  lost,  but  of  which  a  few  fragments  re- 
main." 

Another  author,  one  of  our  own  modern  days,  has 
looked  up  this  subject  of  the  baptists,  and  tried  to  pene- 
trate all  its  obscurities.  This  is  Ernest  Renan,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Speculating  on  the  origin  of  the 
word  and  the  deed,  Kenan  nays:  What  was  Sabianisro? 
What  it*  etymology  indicates:  baptism  itself ;  that  is, 
the  religion  of  frequent  washings  and  foundation  of  the 
sect  still  in  existence,  called  the  Christians  of  St.  John; 
in  other  words,  Mendaites,  and  which  the  Arabs  call  "el 
Mogtasils,  the  baptists."  Renan  sees  such  an  analogy 
1  ii 'tween  these  religions  of  baptism  that  he  is  confounded 
when  he  places  their  abode  "beyond  the  Jordan,"  where 
the  essenes  lived.  Did  Kenan  know  anything  of  the 
bapttc  of  Macedonia,  of  Corinth,  of  all  the  eranists,  het- 
®ra»  and  therapeuu  V  Or  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
great,  ancient,  secret  cult,  embracing  millions  of  people, 
covering  millions  of  square  miles'1  He  sees  a  most  singu- 
lar problem,  and  there  he  stops!  Kenan  knows  nothing 
if  the  far-reaching  Solonio  scheme  that  was  to  supersede 
the  law  of  Moses. 

The  persecution  of  iEschines  and  attempted  martyr- 
don  of  Glaucothea,  his  mother,  on  account  of  introduc- 

"  AtKliylui.  rroffnta.  J.  3  - 

'O  iify  ir  xtpoir    dopftfi'tat    •Awl' 

tAprcv  «.i>iaro* 
4«««vA4A"t«'    »tM"Ai7««    M«A©t, 

it  gaA«o&T«<c    *omA*.<    OTofl,.* 
.••*»••  I' «A>M{«. 

rmvp66$vyyoi  4'  rrofivcwrrai 
wottr    «{    aAarobc  «o0.,jn.    M'MO.. 
rv»t»»ICl>    &'    iiiHf    J>iB'     vmvyaiuv 

$fi¥rri\  6<f»,«i  fiopvTmp&ii- 
Imrat!.  &itfr  ,  II     v..  «;  quoted  npra    note  18 
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among  vermin  and  amid  indeoencies  and  filth.  Baptism 
and  its  ablutions  were  but  an  innovation  of  human  civil- 
ization, and  trade  unionism  as  it  built  up  the  instrumen- 
talities of  advancement,  naturally  built  baths'  and  many 
other  fixtures  of  cleanliness.  Search  as  we  may,  bap- 
tism did  not  originate  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  first  found 
its  an  initiatory  rite  of  these  organizations  as  a  part  of 
their  formula  of  purification.  Except  as  found  among 
the  unions  or  brotherhoods,  as  confraternities  under  the 
jus  coeundi,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  essenic  Hebrew,  or 
therapeutic  Egyptian,  there  appear  to  have  existed  no 
baptismal  rites.*  The  rite  of  baptism  as  practiced  by 
Christians  is  derived  from  them;  and  they  assuredly 
used  it  early  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  initiations 
into  their  brotherhoods,  at  first  secret,  obscure  and  im- 
penetrable. Originally,  among  the  practical  ancient 
fathers  organized  under  the  Solonic  arrangement,  the 
people  used  baptism  as  an  ablution  for  cleanliness,  and 
it  was  a  principal  feature  of  initiation  into  their  brother- 
hoods. There  is  important  evidence  given  in  hints 
thrown  out  here  and  there,  showing  that  they  would  not 
take  diseased  persons,  affected  with  leprosy  or  other 
scrofulous  ailments  which  '.vator  could  not  cure.  Mem- 
bers must  be  pure;  and  purity  was  meant  physically, 
spiritually.  There  ic  an  important  hint  of  this  kind  in 
the  writings  of  Thoophrast  vho  succeeded  Aristotle  in 
the  celebrated  Academy  at  Athens  and  who  wrote  and 
taught  at  that  seminary,'0  to  the  effect  that  no  baptism, 
no  lustration,  and  no  permit  to  enter  the  temple  was  al- 
lowed, unless  the  candidate  be  clean.  Persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  or  of  another  scrofulous  disease  supposed 
to  be  syphilis,  could  not  be  baptized. 

Again,  morally,  no  person  who  had  committed  mur- 
der could  be  baptized,  or  enter  the  sanctuary."  These 
restrictions  are  given  in  the  inscription  of  Xanthos,  slave 

•  Demosthenes.  Pro  Cbrona,  I  2S9,  speaks  of  the  religious  methods  of  the 
diaamrai,  and  of  course,  rails  at  their  baptism  and  prayer,  because  desiring 
only  to  defeat  JEcbines,  his  antagonist,  and  make  a  martyr  of  bis  mother. 
the  organizer,  who  was  an  initiate.    See  infra,  chap.  xv. 

•  See  Encye.  Arwr.;  Meyers.  A'onr.  Lexikon;  Enryc.  Brit.;  Chambers  Qp- 
elopcedia;  La  Russe,  Diet.  Univrr/cl,  on  Baptism,  regarding  which  there  is. 
historically  speaking,  a  general  agreement. 

'OTheophrast.,  Characters:  Kav  *or«  iniin  o-«opo6«*  ioTituHvoi*  rwr  cw«  t«s 
toiooovc  iwtkdovrwv.   «ara  «t$aAqf  Aoxo-aaitai . 

"  Le  Has  and  Waddington,  Inter,  d  Anr  Mmntrr.  nos.  8*7-9  680.  8eH. 
Poucart.  An.  Bei.,  p.  126.  note  1.  mentions  that  this  is  not  the  only  evidence, 
bat  that  at  Meonio  restrictions  against  impurity  are  given  in  the  inscrip- 
tion found  there. 
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of  un«  Orbiu*,  who  built  the  temple  of  Men  Tyraunos. 
Th.  Hi-thing  wonderful  about  this  Tyrannus,  a 

aort  of  myotic  god-pedagogue  supposed  of  late  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Tyrunnoo  of  the  Ephesinn  schools,  and 
mentioned  by  Paul. 

Thio  baptism  which  wo*  an  early  rite  of  initiation  and 
test  of  purity,  in  Inter  times  differentiated  into  what  is 
known  as  the  ordeal  of  conversion  of  the  present  day.u 
The  archaic  pre-Christian  baptists  are  found  by  con- 
sulting the  inscriptions  and  other  early  literature  to  have 
originated  in  the  Solonic  communities.  The  rite  is  found 
among  the  Tlirm- i  hi  K  .is  ttoBapta?,  a  guild  at  Philippi; 
among  the  Sabazisn  hetairte  in  Asia  Minor  mostly  Phry- 
gian; among  the  essenes  of  Palestine,  and  the  thera- 
peutfe  of  Egypt.  The  allusions  of  Demosthenes  regard- 
ing baptism  eannot  mean  the  lustrations  of  the  official 
initiations  of  which  he  boasts  over  JEschines,  who  with 
his  mother,  is  of  poor  stock.  The  orator  means  tin-  Saba- 
zian  thianon;  ami  the  offense  i*.  that  the  mother  had 
introduced  rtra&ge,  Illicit  practice!  Into  Athens,  which 
worn  demoralizing  the  public  ethics  of  the  city."  The 
difference  between  Um  aristocrat  ie  ^nidations  of  man- 
kind shown  in  this  renowned  speech,  the  Pro  Corona, 
of  Demosthenes,  whereby  we  are  informed  of  the  im- 

f-ablo  gulf  separating  rich   from  poor,  exalted  from 
owly,  and  uon-citixen  from  official  It  ft-,  jm  valuable.  JEa- 
ines  woe  a  member  of  a  tb inane  and  a  worshiper  of 
ii  the  cod  of  love.     So  woe  Socrotes,  now  thought  the 
greatest  of  good  men     /Ksehines  wax  brave  and  i 

nt,  u  full  match  for  his  adversary,  ami  might  have 
overthrown  him  had  he  had  a  sympathetic  audience. 
Herein  lies  Demosthenes  victory.  His  sallies  against 
the  poor  man  excited  all  the  glee  which  wells  up  from 

Oudiced,  ready-made  minds.  His  most  effective  and 
iant  execrations  rise  little  above  low  MaokguarcL 
His  vaunted  mockery,  imitating  the  cry  of  initiations 
into  the  lowly  occultism  of  th  i  Sabazian  thiasos, 

H  Apaumt  OtuuMuftMU,  VII..  *0,  oo  the  Initiation  of  the  Catechumen* 
or  Amaaran. 

otlllM.fi  in  lli«  Vfiot  Mdltton  c.f  Throphratt.  nlla  llir.r  Aaiatlc  »blu- 
OODiala  aftO  Plil>iii-n  MpltSU,  poor  dtvtll,  .11  rvodtvfaf  into  Latin  Tnao- 
ptioi  4  mk  .uoui  IBMI  QUoUM  in  not*  B7.«jw«.  a»  follow*.  "Ettinuund* 
•ojcru  qui  ad  |||*|«  arcedcra  taUnt  amuiiputn  illio  corOlUtam  compiciL 
•qua,  10  .-.pin  j»pe.«J   m  luonl."  whirl.  1  1  1   p.  10  ir iinlaici  vary 

fieeo  SJ  p->»  £iar«rd  il  soil  iii«Qk,-n  J-*  ''  all  *  uti  .1c  tc*  pauvrr-a  r]labl«c 
Hxi<uiin«  10  >ii«  lutUtut  ol  Stllpon),  qui  rOdeul  >ur  lc>  ctirefouft,  il  a< 
«*uiBa  <u  m  <t-woide  I    eau  su.-  la  IKe." 
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came  to  *  similar  torture  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
In  the  more  ancient  rito  of  Imjitiwnj  and  initiation,  the 
theory  which  attracted  the  theatre  goers  was  that  of  the 
agonies.  Many  efforts  under  the  cognomen  of  passion 
plays,  have  been  mado  of  late  years  by  the  Roman  cath- 
olics to  restore  the  ancient  agonies,  but  in  rain.  The 
popularity  of  the  beautiful  deaths  of  Dionysus,  Sabaziua, 
Attys,  and  Sarapis,  who  died  to  redeem  mankind,  have 
been  so  completely  outgrown  that  living  humanity  in- 
stinctively classes  it  all  among  superstitions,  for  they  led 
the  mazy  wanderers  through  the  darkness  of  Tartarua 
over  the  lurid  rivers  of  death  and  finally  into  the  di- 
vine splendors  of  Elysium.1" 

Another  of  the  humane  and  lasting  rites  which  hope- 
fully are  never  to  pass  away,  was  the  observance  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath."  Like  baptism  it  was  a  rite  of  an 
economical  sort,  and  was  not  derived  from  the  Hebrew*, 
who  observed  another  day  of  rest  It  belongs  strictly 
to  th<;  unions  of  the  jus  cue  Midi  uf  Solon,    under  tho 

the  old  paguu  regime  there  was  no  Sunday.  Labor 
was  exacted,  according  to  Bockh,  360  days  in  the  year. 
The  trade  unions  did  better  and  more  humanely;  for 
they  were  required,  by  their  constitution  under  pen- 
alty, to  observe  Sundays  as  days  of  rest.  Neander,  in 
hia  penetrating  and  very  honest  manner  has  tried  to 
clear  up  the  points  of  the  ancient  Sabbath.  Admitting 
that  they  observed  the  day,  he  says  of  the  early  Chris- 
lians:  "They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath  which  tin 
Jewish  Christians  celebrated.""  In  another  place  thin 
in  i  urate  investigator  says:  "I  find  no  evidence  of  • 
ligiuu*  distinction  of  Sunday."  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  extraordinary  religious  sanctii  Sabbath 

is  an  excrescence  swelling  the  hypocritical  piety  of  i 
lates  of  laUir  centuries;  for  at   the  time  of  Ignatius 
"every  friend  of  Christ  was  to  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a 

t*The  dirge  chauted  by  the  initiate*  during  (he  ©r«f**J  which  w»»  cot^ 
ducted  with  Mlocaa  and  bswiicblag  poop  by  the  Di«oya*ii  uiufctt,  ran: 

"mipt>€.rt   HV'Tti   rod  ffi0Hffu«rav 
*»ra,  yia  'w  '•   ritM  IBI^II  " 

■Mat    Altm   Ktligitwtt.    p.  li>j.  nil  cl  Theopkreu. 

the  uiartyrdctn  of  Claucothci.  tti<  cuatcil  of  Duinuillieiicfe  Mud  .l^cbtae*, 
■nil  (bo  word*  of  f'luurch  on  mptrvtldas  all  tenth**,  a.»  if  their  mention 

<:  Satdiath  wj»  inter,!*!   vrjlb  ttlf   io>1mo{«j   "("  vuit  do  T  Aale  qu. 
•  ieot  toulca  lea  ctieuiuutck  ■xpUtoifea  dour  i«rle  Pluiaiuue:  k  fiutte:  de 

nbmrvir  U    aal-uat,"  etc..  ana  quctva  Plutarch. 


I  aifili.,    tii  CI     . 

tic  Super  ft*. .  I     .]•,*— '■•,    ••(•,<»('M»'t—"«-«    trapttanctiovt,  ,l.>ii*,  iwi  r^ems., 

>«*«is»ec    W(XM«0.V«*t.  aiAAua'ifoi-i    f^WW  ,'■•<.. 

•  Ncvud..  Wanting,  Book  HI.,  chup.  v.  on  ot'ii'm  of  SuDiU>  in  the  cmt\j 
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festival.""  It  was  customary  among  the  organization* 
we  bave  described  to  hold  a  festival  weekly.  Thia  was 
before  the  division  of  the  year  into  months  and  weeks." 
Their  lovefeasts  and  banquets,  no  doubt  were  powerful 
toward  influencing  the  emperors,  in  after  t.iiu«;»,  in  favor 
of  the  Hebrew  week  of  seven  days,  but  the  Hebrew 
Sunday  was  not  the  one  selected.  It  was  decided  by  a 
number  of  cause*  to  hold  the  festivals  on  the  seventh 
day,  giving  the  whole  of  one  day  to  rest  from  labor. 
Thin  wise  provision  has  been  bunded  down  to  us  from 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  poor  workers  under  t he 
Solon ic  dnqii-usation,  agreeing  in  the  mam  with  the 
arrangement  established  for  the  Hebrews  in  the  law  of 
HOMtL 

It  ia  iiow  ascertained   that  in  addition    to  giving  to 
labor  the  healt  li   .  ;  boon  of  fifty -two  davs  of  rent 

and  recreation  yearly,  or  one  in  every  seveuth,  the  no 
ble  corollary  of  eight  Lours  a  day  was  also  eatftblislu  d. 
While  the  habit  of  observing  Sunday  was  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  Christians,  having  en- 
dorsed it  as  part  of  the  plant  borrowed  from  the  m 
nomic  communes,  and  reducing  tbe  labor  year  from  its 
ancient  t  tedium  of  86'  us  an  indescribable  blow- 

ing to  humanity,  we  find  that  the  great  boon  of  eigbt 
hours  per  day  was  actually  established,  especially  by  the 
Solon ic  unions,  although  it  was  unfortunately  discon- 
tinued and  lost  in  the  vortex  of  revolutions.  But  the 
unions  formed  through  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  were 
everywhere."  It  has  been  our  good  fortune,  in  ran*- 
sacking  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  to  find  several 
references  on  this  point.  We  bave  lost  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  original  law  of  Solon,  as  inscribed  upon 
the  pronaos  of  the  old  Athenian  Prytaneum  toward  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  yet  the  wayside  discover- 
ies reveal  that  Solon,  or  perhaps  Amasis,  Solon  copying, 
divided  the  day  into  three  parts,  a  third  to  be  devoted 
to  labor,  a  third  to  study,  refreshment  and  recreation 
and  a  third  to  Bleep.  Now,  as  w  e  have  just  quoted  from 
the  archaeologist  Cagnat  of  the  French  Academy:    "The 

(o  l*<  JfaoHCftaiu.  IX..  ail. 
••V..  ■  pp       b,  'Oe  explaining  Ibc  long  boon  »nd  il»e  WO da>»  labor. 

..I„>* 
nC*CHM,    I  l«  '\mlrmiwa\nr.  Jan.    IHOrt.    p.    17X.    confirm*    our    Ktmcmcut 
thai  I  "  t  »lior*  tztitad.  «n  wtd* iprod.  and  thai  <h?y  w«rp  fb« 

une  ud  .-y  pari  of  ibe  world;     Le»  corporation*  proleiiiooalle* 

o*  •*  dilfcraicnt  w*  beaucoup." 
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unions  of  trades  and  professions  did  not  vary  much  from 
each  other,"  so  we  have  always  held.  Whether  Roman 
collegia,  Greek  eranoi  and  thiasoi,  Egyptian  therapeu- 
tae  or  Palestinian  essenes,  they  are  found,  on  close  in- 
spection of  their  inscriptions  to  vary  little  as  regards 
their  object,  habits  and  tenets."  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, if  these  socialistic  and  practical  economists  did 
this,  than  that  all  the  other  practical  organizations  un- 
der the  Solonic  dispensation  did  the  same  thing.  The 
eseeues,  therefore,  furnished  the  typical  key  to  the  dis- 
cussion,'1 and  the  learned  disquisition  of  Frankel  who 
extracts  from  the  Talmud,  yields  a  fresh  gem  of  assurance 
that  eight  hours  constituted  the  normal  day's  work. 

But  independently  of  this,  we  yef  possess  the  evidence 
of  Philo.  This  correct  and  much  quoted  author,  in  his 
celebrated  book  on  all  goodness  comes  out  with  a  plain 
statement  for  the  guilds  of  the  Egyptians  which  are  now 
proved  by  many  of  their  inscriptions  to  have  been  trade 
uuious,  that  they  divided  their  day  into  three  parts,  of 
which  eight  hours  were  devoted  to  labor." 

Many  other  intimations  on  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  collegia  worked  the  eight  hours  normal  day 
are  coming  to  light  through  the  inscriptions. 

After  their  consistency  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
economics,  comes  the  information  that  among  them  there 
existed  an  extraordinary  love  for  oue  another  which  is 
hardly  accountable,  and  almost  exceeds  belief. 

On  initiation  into  a  society  they  were  to  love  one  an- 
other. It  was  a  requirement  almost  the  opposite  of  ex- 
isting conditions  around  them.  Surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hard,  imperious  masters,  watched  by  the  spies  of  the 
law,  detested  by  the  official  religion,  refused  the  right  of 

M  Frankel.  in  ZrtUdirtfl,  IWti,  p  If*,  shows  thai  the  essenes  divided  Uieir 
days  into  A  equal  pans,  n  houis  of  which  were  devoted  to  labor  that  was 
made  both  honorable  and  compulsory;  .tnd  Smith.  Jlibte  Dictionary,  p.  772. 
Bost.  ed..  refers  to  this  as  important.  It  they  were  all  alike,  their  customs 
were  alike. 

MJosephus.  D*  Hell.  Jud..  V.,  iv..  s2.  speaks  of  the  Esseoe  Gate  of  Jeru- 
salem '  Kau>ji  —  *  t.  Ajj.  iu  a  way  w*arr;tntini(  us  to  infer  that  they  were  numer- 
ous, busy  and  systematic  while  a  soralled  tiadition  based  upon  facts  of  Jos- 
ephus  now  lost,  mentions  the  existence  of  a  congregation  at  this  wvA*  who 
devoted  "one  third  of  the  dav  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer  aud  one  third 
to  labor."  Frankel.  Zi-iUchrifi.  IH40.  p.  43*4.  It  was  a  learned  Hebrew  scho- 
liast who  extracted  this  valuable  information  from  the  Talmud,  which  re- 
iterates that  among  Thciapvutes  and  Ksscnes  all  things  were  held  in  com- 
mon; no  property  being  recognized,  and  that  they  refused  to  labor  more 
tbao  one  third  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

•«  For  a  quotation,  see  iupra  in  this  vol..  and  refer  to  index,  in  verb. 
PMlo,  The  translation  of  his  words  iu  Quod  Omn.  Prob.,  is  taken  from  Smith. 
BU.  Diet.  p.  m. 
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marriage  and  the  family,  denied  the  existence  of  ■  soul." 
damn..!  before  death  and  afterward,  the- ancient  workers 
were  taught  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  property  of 
their  own  creation,  and  cringe  to  robber  baron*  who 
with  military  or  traditional  prowess  deprived  them  (if 
manhood  and  recognition  exactly  n*  they  nro  doing  to- 
day. It  is  thus  that  their  oikoa  l"  HUM  not  only  ahonae 
to  live  in  but  a  meeting  amine  where  they  congregated 
and  discussed  in  secret  for  a  thousand  years.  It  was 
the  home  of  their  eranothiasoi  and  collegia,  which  were 
one  and  the  same  among  them." 

Beginning  with  our  earliest  records  we  fiud  these  or- 
ganizations based  upon,  and  carrying  out,  a  precept  of 
love.     Even  their  initiations,  in  a  crude  way,  point  to 
In  fact,  the  growth  of  love  among  mankind  has  a 
history,  originating  in  some  mythical  personage,  god  or 
ideas;  and  the  primevnl  love-cult.  •■.  rcathed 

those  poor  paoplc  by  means  of  the  ordeal  of  ini- 
ion  into  their  brotherhoods." 

T  facilitate  this  natural  development  the  house  or 
us  was  necessary;  and  wherever  a  communal  prop- 
erty is  found  to  have  existed  the  inscriptions  show  that 
the  first  thing  was  a  house,  in  which  they  could  meet 
and  cultivate  their  friendship  and  love.  It  was  some 
times  called  a  pholeterion,  meaning  a  place  of  discus- 
sion and  deliberation,  but  following  the  raotxii ! ioni  of 
the  ju9  ooeundi,  it  was  also  provided"  with  a  common 
table  and  a  plot  of  ground  with  trees  and  seats  for  ban- 

uSeolajetc*  ol  both  tolumei,  in  tvrO  "aont"  pomtinu  to  pa»t  in  which 
lhi»  matter  l«  dlMuteod.  Ii  it  an  accorded  f«.-i  that  unul  ihc  Cuiialiaii  ma 
so  lowborn  ol  the  laboring  (lu»t  «•»»  thought  ioiiducu  a  monl. 

M  '\j%  Serapiattei,  qui  terabliiciil  form.  I  mi  ^rann  daca  1'  Inscription 
AltinllTH  'no.  W  torn   a  I  ■■i>"'»  on  this*;,  ce  wfait  une  preuve 

qaa  la*  eleu*  noun,  de  thiet*  et  *r«n«  Ouicat  devenucs  touta-fait  «joo- 
■>um."    Foucart.  an.  Kil     p.  S.  inter.  M. 

•■Cooinlt  Vol.  1..  chapter  iv  .  «hirh  tha  aocrol  initiatory  cull 

it   abo«n  for  the  rich   and  arltioiraik  cUtaea     The  v.*  .-died  laaact  wra- 
■eriea.  thou  of  the  orRtaiutioui    we    arc   daocriblnj.   maintained  a  aimilai 
•etcrtK?  or  oecaitiim  hut  were  far  mora  »\mpath*tic.    They  had  a  Pap. 
whom  Attn  wa*  the  tjpe-     Th.%  roll  to  proven!  him  from  overdoing  the  leva 
which  wt»  la  provide  the  tonl.  had  him   ematcnleled  >o  •«  to  etrlnda  •»«- 

Oat    ax-rbf  rjnrr. 

taTbat  lha  i>;<«  cif  Hie  oranr-v  «•«  a  ni'xtmit  home  or  rhurcb  ii  now 
-Mtbllthed  and  acknowledge!  CI.  WetMMr.  'itaodatd  and  other  do> 
'»  oa  origin  of  the  woid  Mure*  Ramaay.  m  Ci'w  and  Huhirpnrs  «/ 
a.  Foumart.  AM.  J2al..  pp.  W,  *7.  where  an  m'rnpnon  It  abown:  no. 
"GIG.,  titrating  that  a  tfiiatot  taper  intended  Ibe  couaii  uctioa  ol  an  oieot 
and  owned  the  tana.  We  have  counted  mora  than  a  huDdtod  lotcriptfont 
of  ine  Setonic  order.  Inund  recently  In  Pbiigia  containing  the  word  «we- 
•ee>  which  la  the  Etulith  word  cbnrrh.  CI.  Wrhtier.  Vet  ihit  an  the  meet 
i*f  honta  of  the  ancient  rarpeoteri.  «"olwor»eri.  dvert.  fitbermeo,  bant- 
■re,  aellon.  raatom  tod  a  tcore  ef  other  iradeti 
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quets  and  entertainment*  Cbrwtianity  tu  it*  noble 
and  strikingly  correct  development.  Nothing  is  now  no 
extremely  necessary  as  an  investigation  on  our  lines  of 
philosophy.  No  substantiation  can  be  more  explicit 
that  thiaaos  and  eranos  were  labor  organizations  than 
Ludttrsi,  Oehler  and  others  give,  proving  that  the  organ- 
izatiomt  of  the  jus  coeundi  were  working  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  members  and  families'*  They  supplied 
thcmrielves  with  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  plentitude, 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  individual  trades  with 
conaiatency  and  determination  for  centuries,  until  many 
of  them  accumulated  a  little  means  and  aometimec  < 

•  ruble  communal  property.  The  council  hall  wac  often 
their  own.*"  An  important  article  has  been  publisb«*l  in 
the  Pauly-Wiaaowa  by  Dr.  Oehler,  entitled  " BouU,"  which 
goes  buck  to  tbn  distant  origin  of  council)*  of  this  kind 
among  the  ancient  Orceka,  and  cxplnina  the  uyxtem  of 
meals  in  common  in  tho  early  cities,  prepared  in  the 
Prytaneum,  to  which  wo  have  already  given  a  definition. 
The  unions  were  directed  by  law  to  pattern  after  this 
method  of  the  public  councils  in  cities. 

It  is  now  proven  that  these  common  meals  wore  the 
celebrated  lovefeasts  of  the  ancients  early  grasped  and 
followed  by  the  Christians."  We  find  Socrates  at  the 
common  table  making  pretty  speeches  on  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  love  as  embodied  in  the  friend-making 
Eros,  really  Dionysus:  and  four  hundred  years  later*' 

»  Hetycrnei  who  wtcea  ■  nhublt  Dttllcmary  aiplaisjng  tba  maaalnt  of 
words.  danoea  thn  Solonlc  unions  In  Ihots  wordt;  ••.»»•«■  .-.,,..•-  nl 
.^0+,  ,.  ».~-  •»  «^.,..~  iUi  m!  H  ta*aft«*r."  Of iiiMlly  Dm  organ- 
ititiont  wern  purely  unl,  noi  reliiiom  intiiiationa.  Lodcra  Z>.  X..  p.  & 
aad  Ihit  dietionur  dr£±«a  th«rn  aa  labor  aaaoclati.-.nt. 

«««tch;ii.  iMm.  is  wrie  «VATr^>  •*]  crater  (In*;  So  alto  Pol- 
Int.  'llwiuw..  VI  7.  -"14ian  it  nit  nn  *ia»wr«r  aixavc  «^>raM 
•*•(»."  These  iUntttatioua  aia  qnitn  axficient  tn  dessa  Lb»  original 
Charon  an  a  common  eauor.it.  or  ntnsf.  •-#**«•*  ««.  TbU  word  church  U  a 
derivation  from  O^aai  ait  avnaWtt  *...-»;„....  oVe*a».  in:  heoiat  or  lurle 
diarrhea  la  wakb  ik«  Utisaeaa  and  erasiit*  fathsred  toreeba.  and  look 
BMala  in  common. 

•iXesopnon.  Oar.  VIII  .  I.  describing  a  lovafeaat  of  CM  ol  theaa  or- 
gsamtioni  in  Arhaa*  .boai  MO  B.C.  g)*t*  u»  valoabla  information  aaow- 
naf  Ibai  Bio*  -at  tbe  love  god  whom  Ihey  worshiped;  for  Socraiaa  in  tbe 
Utile  speech  wbieb  Xasopbos  qnowa  ears:  Dlmi  *»»«►  rev  +ni  •evrav 
tWim  Ha  farther  makes  lb*  adsalaaiea  Out  lait  Erot  «a»  abont  idesti- 
eal  with  DionTtaa  There  ie  no  question  Hut  Soeraua  waa  a  member 
of  «M  cf  that*  noeiatiea.  at  Athena,  where  ihoy  are  known  to  hir.  aiialad 
la  eotuiderabla  numbers. 

„  mjtf-BUm  fWtkara.  V|l_,  a.  Son,  Buffalo  ».l  drtt  a/  nee*.  Atfaealaa 
Hellas.  Ananias  a«cntaa  FfalUp  before  ifee  Athetiaa  »*riloecT*ee».  briacias 
csargee  ageinet  Jaana:  "Fcf  nter  cbarcn  were  broofhi  in  by  bin  ibai  ba 
five  anl  taMiaaeen:  for  ha  aia  all  tbaxa  ooaUDM  bad  mixed  with  Mood 
aftar  the  manna:  at  tha  r.ani ilaa."  TbU  sirejuja  old  ilni  niiitt  araai  ■ 
er  later  b«  regarded  at  vslaable  ntliotn. 
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we  find  Jesus  at  the  common  table,  and  in  the  society 
of  a  similar  brotherhood,  enjoying  a  lovefeaat  in  honor 
of  the  God  of  creation. 

The  fervency  of  the  laboring  synods,  congregations 
Hid  council  meetings,  as  exhibited  in  their  ingenious 
clii.M>linga  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  wonder  among  the 
scholars  engaged  in  their  discovery.  The  point  of  most 
interest  is  their  M-hcme  of  discussion  ami  L&OuloMaon. 
They  all  differ  from  the  official  pagan  cult,  although 
pagans  themselves  uut.il  the  Christians  came.  After 
their  rule  of  life  they  must  love  and  take  care  of  one  an- 
other which,  except  iu  the  well-regulated  family,  is  not 
seen  in  the  competitive,  outside  world.  Wescber  in  one 
of  his  valuable  contributions,  intimates  that  the  cult  of 
tho  Greek-speaking  oranothiasos  was  more  fervent  and 
lasting  than  the  official  institutions  of  state;  and  Dr. 
Foucart  appears  to  approve  this  view.*'  According  to 
the  opinions  of  Renan,  Welcher  and  Foucart,  the  reason 
why  the  state  went  down  and  the  principle  of  the  organ- 
izations went  up  was  that  the  state  with  its  religion  was 
brutal  to  the  laboring  element,  and  deserved  to  die. 

Everywhere  the  economical  thiasotes  were  musical  and 
they  sang  their  pre-Christian  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of 
love.**  The  general  characteristics  of  these  unions  are 
likewise  proved  to  conform  to  their  exalted  culture." 
It  is  in  these  economical  labors  that  the  females  found 
their  redeeming  function.  There  were  female  officers 
who  presided  over  the  preparations  of  the  banquets,  and 
took  charge  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  common  meals. 
We  find  them  mentioned  as  deaconesses.  It  was  largely 
at  these  repasts  that  the  spirit  of  human  sympathy  was 
inculcated. 

tJU.  8ft-  p.  177,  approving  Weaeher*  vieate:  M.  Rum,  idJf«'«.  p. 
MO,  daclarea  the  tuiaaoi  cultivated  eUvaUd  ideaa.  Plutarch.  Dt  /*«..  Dt 
•Vrorttaa  OrmWui  in*.  81. 

"Later  the  •**ye»vna.*  or  New  Birth  formed  one  of  their  theme*.  The 
■t,  •vff«rl:t>.  eye£et.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  also  formed  a  part  of  tbeir 
*iril  prala*.  There  waa  the  hymn  of  Auif,  who  in  a  paroxysm  died  for 
nklod  end  rose  a«ain.  See  Foucart.  p.  W,  for  the  •.ao«o«o«»«»«.  also 
Keil.  rarhfaam.  1BS2.  p.  1»  all  showing  that  tlie  ».««ifni  were  cnlifvatore 
of  love.  Thi*.  Plutarch  and  Xenophon  both  prove.  PIui..  AmaL,  XIII..  B. 
abowa  that  lova  1»  eerlainly  a  cod  :  tlvW  fa-iiAvc  It  rvrec  £ap0epixq*  Aftoi&ai- 
S*eai«4,  »«*•#  'AfTta  ,'••«<  ■«,'•  '  Mmvtot  Arv*M,vo«,  1,"  ivkpoyvr-*  >«i  >vl-*t*w* 
*«peJ*«TM  «*j  «pv4>«  tir***  ov  Tpeeij«oi;ffe<  ••p»ov,'n>i,  ner*  eepfiv>y>e4*v 
*-Mr  wr»>«tr  aai  vodeuK  ret  re    Ono'n. 

«•  Oehler.  Krm—  Warfcinea..  p.  Win,  speakioe,  of  thei-  attrfbataa  »nd  cbarao- 
tet  talks  of  the  Zumpfte  ct  Guild*,  aa  he  terms  them,  *ayi ;  Da*  Ansebn  der 
Ganneaanach  aftew  slat  aich  in  den  Attributrn;  evjirereTef.  iaaet,  irpairerot. 
mymtrimrti  rWsA^s,  die  Ibsen  baif  elagt  warden.  The  airribnte  <vv«a<<  heca 
toaatJeneat,  haa  as  especial  reference  to  the  economical  care  In  prevent, 
far  tbaaeatvae  the  means  el  Itf*. 
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The  anc.ici.t  I'vinposiums  and  lovofcftsts constitute « 
of  tho  grandest si  I  which  the  historian  finds  in 

a  thankless  desert  of  lowly  life.  They  were  the  garden 
spot  that  nurtured  the  sympathy  seldom  found  in  th* 
outside,  gruesome  world  of  which  our  histories  speak , 
and  although  thev  are  unmentioned  and  cow  only  to  be 
found  in  the  skeleton-like  inscriptions,  which,  like  fnntilii 
yield  ghastly  records  from  nature's  petrifactions,  yet 
they  unfold  to  us  the  deeply  occult  reasons  why  man- 
kind, amid  raging  competitions  did  not  long  ago  de- 
stroy itself  and  cease  to  exist  It  was  this  phenomenal, 
invisible  humanity,  hated  and  maltreated  by  the  ruling 
race,  but  closely  confraternal  within  the  veil  of  union, 
working,  praying,  singing,  loving,  providing,  in  inter- 
mutual  secrecy,  that  perpetuated  our  species  and  held 
it  in  its  physical  and  intellectual  grandeur  through  the 
qualms  of  official  priestcraft,  kingcraft  and  avarice  that 
sometimes  wt-11-nigh  depopulated  the  earth. 

bountiful    lc  widespread  and  universal 

have  already  recorded  iu  these  chapters  our  belief 
that  it  must  hiL'.c  been  a  specification  of  some  clause  now 
lost,  of  tho  Solonic  law,  of  winch  them  remains  to  us 
only  a  brief  fragment  Lore  was  a  command.  Later 
it  was  a  Christian  ciuumand.**  It  was  lovo  that  perpet- 
uated the  fraternities  until  broken  up  and  destroyed  by 
the  hideous  canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  wL 
these  unions  are,  above  all  other  placet,  best  known  to 
have  economically  thrived;  :»  council  which,  backed  by 
empire,  elm.  united  tluni  throughout  proconsular  Rome 
which  moans  the  world.  Henceforth,  love  was  turned  to 
hate  and  wrangle  and  tho  dark  and  dismal  feudal  ages 
of  a  thousand  years  supervened. 

To  us,  this  love  of  membership  which  existed  among 
tho  unions  is  phenomenal.  We  cannot  understand  it. 
They  not  only  loved  each  other  during  life,  but  -follow- 
ing "pagan  ideas  of  immortality,  they  extended  this  love 
beyond  the  mortal  life.  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
poor  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Only  the  great, 
the  distinguished,  the  men  and  women  of  recognition, 
could  be  honored  by  interment  after  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  had  b«en  law, 

"John.  XV..  It.  Thii  ii  my  crwi.iiiiiijnicni  (tut  yi  lera  osa  another, 
fobs.  XVlll  .  U;  I.  John.  tUI.,  Hi  I.   Mo..,  IV  .  9.  I   tw 
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had  been  desecrated"  through  the  mulitudinouB  calami- 
ties of  the  Roman  conquests. 

One  of  the  first  manifestations  of  this  curious  exten- 
ninn  of  love  beyond  this  life  was  made  in  a  discovery  at 
Rome  of  tin  -.list  mausoleum,  containing  great  numbers 
of  niches  for  cinerary  urns,  all  of  the  laboring  class.* 
seen  in  his  words  given  in  the  note  below,  thecua 
torn  wss  already  old  among  the  Greeks,  for  it  is  men- 
;.ed  in  the  Hind.     But  our  information  on  the  »ppli- 
lofl  of  this  singular  custom  among  the  Greek  trade 
union*.  hit*  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Dr.  Oehler,4*  who 
has  lately  investigated  the  subject   with  a  rausacking 
penetration   which  left  no  stone  unturned,  during  his 
recent  tr:iv.!s.     The  rcvel.it-.nnn  of  the  columbarium  dis- 
covered beside  the  Appian  Way"  near  Rome  tft 
cially  inti  renting  because  it  is  proved  that  the  niched  con- 
tain many  cinerary  urns  of  Chri^mim. 

The  well-known  perentalia  and  rosalia  of  the  official 
religion  were  imitated  by  these  organizations  of  the  more 
lowly  ones.  The  living  members  wore  in  common,  and 
on  a  par  with  the  dead  onea  They  took  a  sacred  pleas- 
ure in  bestrewing  their  graTes  with  flowers.  In  their 
pagan  and  ante-Christian  state  they  fervently  believed 
that  the  "passing  on"  wsa  a  continuation  of  pres 
things,  to  be  lived  and  enjoyed  forever  and  death  had 
no  dreads  or  pangs.     Each  year  at   the  parentalia,  or 

«' Cicero.  Pi  I'tHbm,  li..  S:  "Homincm  incnuum.  inquil  lei  XII  In  Urb« 
a*  aepulilo  ot-i!  uniu  .  .  .  Quid?  qui  pout  XII  io  l'tbe  tepulito  mat  clarl 
tW"    Sr.  Vol.  I.,  p.  7J. 

•  On  the  •cicien  nf  ihe  dead.  »m  Corlo».  Men.  Sin  Ctttmlmr.,  n.  IO, 
BO  Clli.  The  lnier.  of  Ihe  nrn  ro*d»;  ALCYONE  L.  ACILI.  KKOTlS  D1V. 
AUG.  L.  Ciuu  Cia  tn i*  Mnv.  uu>,  ix  Vrc  Ceriat'  COmrnentai  "Cot 
miiln  limal  In  mi*  oil*  plurinii  drrunr lorum  riner**  et  in  hoc  rolambar: 
■aperioichifriabiimi*  in  "<  I XI.,  p.  M     Nil  enim  en.icla.  e«  pro 

pinquia  c»iiui  ct  opiatiua  cite  potest  jucunde  tocielale  ettam  pott  mortem. 
H«nc  tsorcm  in  tmiti  urtitm  coinmia«rendi  cmerci  phniutii  tlefunclurum  I 
Onto*  quoqua  miutnni.' '    llnm  ,  I  had.  J3R. 

"Oehler,  MS.*.,  la  (A«  miter-.  -Wii  aneefllhri  nurde.  rfnflei  om  n»  be- 
•  cites  data  die  Sorcerer  die  Beetattuuej  der  Mitrjiedei.  fur  die  ErbaUun* 
d»a  Grabmalca.  lUr  dm  Todtencnltaa  vialfach  von  dan  Vereinen  K'ttann 
erqrde;  dir*  arlclart  elrh  ana  der  aJcrjlrn  GrsDdwfft  illrr  Wreine.  Die 
Verehem  dertelbeo  Gotlnelt  aolleo  ucd  wollen  auch  nach  Inreoi  Tode 
vaseiat  tein:  ihuen  aollcn  vara  Vereine  re  komiCouom  erwieaen  werden 
Rafcer  mklkren  ticb  die  lemelniamtn  Hegrnnnieiplnue  cin/elnrr  Vereine 
amarhloeMn  von  oiner  Mauer.  die  Emi-hiiing  nnd  Erhaltun*,  der  »>*i.ara, 
■.e,w." 

MCeiiut,  GcSmnfrw..  p.  M,  tbavinc  ho»  the  aihct  were  found  b>  L- 
miand  together,  aicain  aaya;  "InMnlurn  euam  In  unj  nd'iiiqus  urne  plur- 
ie*>  dafnncwrum  nnrraa,  unml  comoiiml.  quod  ab  amide,  a  plurihue  •'- 
'•cmcoajuncii)  factum  leginua.  in  prftticl  aaiorit.  fidelluiit.  perpeiuKoue 
inler  ae  benevoltntia*.  eliam  poat  obiium.  artoinenium.  Ei  aequeuiii'ui  ntu- 
lie  contlabu,  -j:  vidahimua.  in  boc  qur.que  mnnnmanin  rniatoaaimul  aliqnando 
in  una  eademqoa  slla  plurium  defunciorom  tioetea-" 
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it  of  February,  is  the  worship  of  dead  mon;  sod  its 
llelujah  is  divulged  by  another  and  very  reliable  an- 
ent  author,"  comporting  remarkably  with  the  mysti- 
sms  which  suffused  all  ancient  life.  The  god  thus 
eated  amid  hallelujahs  and  the  ebulition  of  excessive 
oy  was  the  Dionysus  whom  they  named  and  worshiped 
as  Sabazius ;  tbu  forerunner,  Kathegemona,  veritable 
divinity  of  the  vast  Solonic  organization,  represented  as 
the  ennoblcr  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys."  After 
full  comparison,  strictly  scientific,  of  our  monumental 
information,  with  other  written  records  regarding  the 
trouble  between  the  working  man  and  woman,  .52schi- 
nea  and  Glaucothea,  and  Demosthenes,  we  are  unable  to 

Sipress  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  this  eloquent 
ender  of  high-born  pretention,  who  lampooned,  and 
through  a  mere  tonguey  mill,  i  v  BMMd  the  overthrow 
id  martyrdom  of  two  well-meaning  and  useful  reform- 
ers striving  to  better  the  wretched  condition  of  slaves 
and  froedmen  at  Athens.  Already  it  has  been  shown 
that  before  the  time  of  Glaucothea  and  of  her  enemy 
Demosthenes,  the  very  thiason  which  the  orator  de- 
nounces and  derides,  had  practiced  the  habit  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  eranos,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
bank  for  the  common  membership,  to  buy  their  people 
9utof  slavery  by  selling  them  to  a  god.  In  this  way 
go  numbers  of  slaves  became  free.  Furthering  this 
.jrk  of  emancipation  was  the  crime  of  the  martyrs. 
That  the  chanters  of  the  hallelujahs  were  members  of 
societies  of  thiasotm,  eranoi  and  orgeones  under  the 
coeundi  of  Solon  can  no  longer  be  denied;  for  they 
ear  everywhere  connected  with  them. 
■  he  hallelujah  also  ha*  a  history  and  function  in  the 
irlr  church,  showing  that  Christianity  waa  planted 
trt  tbo  communes  already  existing  in  great  numbers 
power  when  the  Advent  spread  its  influence  in  the 

lVfr  ". ba«   »ru  ^i,..b.rb*rouf   .lme  ,h,.e  old   Sabailc    Ufla- 
•"       «f  ooors*.  »oZ.rh.t   brutal    •nd    Uvaga.    »0d  th.ir  farmaiiil*" 
*atmSSi  *bS^  Brti"o»  of  a  -»■«•  Ufa.  **»  candid......  *h,.h.r 

iok  ot„,a    «<•"■(>  iJ°:i  naked.     Tb*  Punft^aiot.   or  bapiiMrj>oiir*d 

"»    °r~,  do*>>  •"''"  «R.  .nd  bran      '*5W*V»  f*  «^V  «i  rt»,  ..n,po.«. 

it'rjfr*"-     Ti'  '■  si  ««  n..i  C'*"k.  bo«  borro*"d  from  Ttr»c«  "* 

i"°r- ioU'"  ""*»       v  ^ET.nd  «od  >*"      H«IWlui»hi  I  haw  •«»tfrt 
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first  of  February,  they  met  to  appease  their  mane*. 
being  the  annual  feast-days  of  the  parentalia  at  Rome. 
Also,  at  the  rosalia  in  May,  they  went  through  the  sauna 
strange  forms  of  kindred  worship,  bestrewing  the  graven 
with  rones.  In  March  they  observed  anotht-i 
spell,  lu-strcwing  their  beloved  burial  spots  with  violet*. 
To  do  tfaia  task,  which,  like  their  meals,  was  MOO 
plinln  il  in  common,  or  at  common  expense,  they  actum- 
ulni<il  the  proper  means  by  a  small  contribution  of  each 
member  la  good  standing,    into   I  n's  common 

fuml."  ".-ntnlia  and  rosaiia  were  strictly  pagan 

EonM  bnf  they  ware  partly  discontinued  as  heathenish, 
after  the  Christians  took  eontrol.  Abundant  evidence 
is  at  hand  showing  that  many  of  the  so-called  heathen 
forms  and  customs  were  endorsed  and  continue  as  aa- 
critl  by  Ihe  Christians  to  the  present  • 

Among  such  customs  and  habits  were  the  hallelujahs, 
or  ecstatic  cries  originating  in  the  initiations,"  as  will 
be  shown.  The  hnllclujnh  was  originally  atypical  shout 
during  the  ceremonies  of  initiation."  Thin  hallelujah  is 
again  mentioned  by  Cbrjaoatom  wix  hundred  yearsafter- 
wards  showing  that  the  Christians  engrafted  it  into  the 
now  religion  and  under  them  it  became  full  of  chanting 
melodies  and  bo  remains  to  this  day  in  its  non-practical, 
skeleton  form.  But  the  most  open  and  telling  disclos- 
ure which  perhaps  we  hare,  of  this  rite  of  the  initiatory 
feasts  of  the  dead,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty- 

•I  Cifiut  In  l"kt  Oynltmfrainj  )«n,  INS.  who  ahow*  the  n«rmt»l  re* 
•oa*.  »hj  the  *oei*«l*a  alwaja  bed  •  burial  atuchrucni 

»AI  tho  initiklieui  of  eh*  Thiaaoa,  the  univeraal  cry  of  about  w*a  oAeAry*. 
the  umi  thinK  i*  hatlr.lu|»h.  Thia  was  the  common  cry  ed  raj:-. 
amnni  ibf  .i.«#ir«.  r.f  l.iUfxt.  U  waa  at  early  at  II.  C.  *00-«)n,  and  i* 
pcobabl*  a  term  borrowed  from  ibe  Central- Akimt  by  ibe  Hebrew*,  and 
afier.  by  the  Cbrialiaua  who  have  difloremmttd  it  Iron  ibe  uririnal  place, 
•I  an  initiatory  err.  but  continue  it  in  their  eamp-meerinrc*  and  Icve-teaMe, 
In  rhantt  and  abthen>».  Tbe  *w»»«i  alwan  mid  thia  ertratlc  about  in 
tbeir  initiation*,  See  Foucart.  Au.  But.,  pp.  Tt,  7».  Ad  Inecrlption  low  at 
tbe  Loutio.  CIG.  BJI,  Fouc.  No.  «3,  and  h«nd*oruely  printed  by  the  lattar. 
on  p.  aa,SS*.  ahowa  that  the  word  J«.a,«.a  need  today,  aa  an  eccleaiaitlcal 
Mrm  to  tb*  church,  vat  ori*inally  a  word  for  the  ronnrlla  of  lb*  Initial** 
Into  lb*  thUaok.  known  by  ibe  early  duo  of  tfait  thiatoe,  abool  B.C.  ItB- 
180.  to  bar*  b«co  in  conatant  dm  r,\  th«  eS*»*irai  at  *  common  terra,  of 
lhair  union*  and  council*.  Boclula  la  found  In  Ariatopbane*.  ImKmXt  . 
3M-SB0  apeaalnc  of  ibe  women  of  tbe  btotbefbooda:  Plutarch.  AbAiaim. 
IS.  and  ©lhara  llkewi*e  meniion  th*  accleaia  of  ibe  lnothechooda. 

••Foucart,  Am.  HrL.  p.  7b;  "Pendant  la  cAremooie,  l*  purincaieur  el 
lea  faltIA*  poueMient  1  *A»»i.y.j.  cri  percent,  pluiienr*  fola  r*pet*.  «  aoi 
••alt  nail*  dan*  lea  caltea  d  Attia  et  de  Sal-iaiue."  We  hare  an  aneioet 
Greek  danniiion  alao,  ahowing  what  the  original  hallalnyah  waa.    'OasAary* 

tirb  y\ny%tmm*  |»  ret******  i¥  e*,#  Ueei*  #v^*>e'**-,  Ilarpocratioo.  MreaaC 
apraa  Demottheuee  twit*  JCechinee  where  be  bring*  out  thee*  curio** 
bin«»  <■!  i  •  -or.  a  *.eir»<.  and  bia  inltUtlona.  of  bain*  thote  of  lb*  meat 
«d  lowly,  letter  mraterlea.  bnaatinc  that  he  bimaelf  waa  noble  enough  te 
»>»•  been  initialed  loio  tbe  treat  mytteilea,  alone  with  eeoiety  and  kirjt. 
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first  of  February,  is  the  worship  of  dead  men;  and  its 
bslUdujali  i«  divulged  by  another  and  very  reliable  an- 
cient author,*4  comporting  remarkably  with  the  mysti- 
cisms which  suffused  all  ancient  life.  The  god  thus 
created  amid  hallelujahs  and  the  ebuhtion  of  excessive 
joy  was  the  Dionysus  whom  they  named  and  worshiped 
as  Sabazius ;  the  forerunner,  Kathegemona,  veritable 
divinity  of  the  vast  Solonic  organization,  represented  as 
"the  ennoblerof  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys."  After 
a  full  comparison,  strictly  scientific,  of  our  monumental 
information,  with  other  written  records  regarding  the 
trouble  between  the  working  man  and  woman,  ibschi- 
nee  and  Glaucothea,  and  Demosthenes,  we  are  unable  to 
suppress  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  this  eloquent 
defender  of  high-born  pretention,  who  lampooned,  and 
through  a  mere  tonguey  raillery  caused  the  overthrow 
and  martyrdom  of  two  well-meaning  and  useful  reform- 
ers striving  to  better  the  wretched  condition  of  slaves 
and  freedmen  at  Athens.  Already  it  has  been  shown 
that  before  the  time  of  Glaucothea  and  of  her  enemy 
Demosthenes,  the  very  thiasos  which  the  orator  de- 
nounces and  derides,  had  practiced  the  habit  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  eranos.  acting  as  a  kind  of 
Ixnuk  for  the  common  membership,  to  buy  their  people 
out  of  slavery  by  selling  them  to  a  god.  In  this  way 
large  numbers  of  slaves  became  free.  Furthering  this 
work  of  emancipation  was  the  crime  of  the  martyrs. 

That  the  chanters  of  the  hallelujahs  were  members  of 
the  societies  of  thiasot*.  eranoi  and  orgeones  under  the 
jus  coeuudi  of  Solon  can  no  longer  be  denied ;  for  they 
appear  everywhere  connected  with  them. 

The  hallelujah  also  has  a  history  and  function  in  the 
early  church,  showing  that  Christianity  was  planted 
into  the  communes  already  existing  in  great  numbers 
and  power  when  the  Advent  spread  its  influence  in  the 

M  Feme.  Au.  Btl„  p.  ft  »qo..  is  in  doubt  whether  they  were  aa  roliR- 
loua  aa  'bey  ••re  economical,   because    they    were    "aceeaMble  meme    anx 

Cr«n««."  Io  ihal  early.  eeroi-harbaroua  rime  Iheae  nl,l  Sahailo  Inltia- 
*  were,  of  oeurae.  tomewbat  braid  and  lavage,  and  ibair  formalities 
parlcok  nflnn  of  iho  abomination!  of  a  M-.ag«  life.  The  candidate*,  whetbar 
often  or  women,  were  arrlpped  naked.  The  partacabor,  nr  hapt.ferponred 
eea  hieo  or  ber.  water  from  tbo  etater  I'apanjp!  "eau  do  eralcre"  ;p.  73  I  then 
rwbbed  him  down  with  clay  and  bran  !  'Amauirr***  tw*  n»A*>  a*.  »«wf  aiTvpoic-" 

a  niyitiral  effect.     Harpocratfon. 
hni  borrowed  from  Thraea  and 


ay  and  bran  were  aupposed  lo  have  a  ntyslH 

'AroMatrwi*.    The  riu  waa  no!  Greek,  but  bo 
Aaia  Minor.      Plutarch.  IM  Svperieittonibuj    3      ,i)A.aL<    maim    wallowing;    in 
•aire.     Tb«  tslliaia  n,»n  bad  to  Hand  and  jail :    Halleluiah'  I  haw  etcaped 

I  have  found  better  ihinaa.     "lj»  Yovacor,   «upe»  iiLUnr.''    Demoeab.- 
Aw  OraaM,  ■»-*». 
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first  Tolume  of  this  work.  For  a  long  time  nearly  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  building,  public  bridges  and 
vast  intineraries,"  indeed  even  the  food  supplies  with 
shippiug  oomaaroe,  and  the  collection  of  public  reve- 
nues, wore  allotted  to  the  various  union*  by  the  state; 
and  evidences  begin  to  appear  showing  that  for  five 
centurieB  at  least,  the  unions  with  their  innumerable 
members,  secured  this  work  and  they  divided  the  daya 
labor  into  three  equal  parts,  eight  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  refreshment  and  pleasure  and  eight  hours  for 
sleep.  Under  the  Solonic  dispensation  those  unions 
were  non-property  owners  except  as  their  goods  were 
held  in  common  by  the  membership.  Tbey  were  voting 
socialists,  and  they  realized  almost  all  of  the  immense 
advantages  of  socialism  except  the  public  recognition 
of  their  manhood,  equality  and  citizenship,  which  were 
never  achieved  except  by  the  vast  and  launching  swoop 
of  Christianity  that  has  partly  succeeded  in  putting 
down  slavery  and  divine  inheritance. 

But  it  is  especially  refreshing  to  find  evidence  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Oaul  that  thous- 
ands of  people  organized  in  artists'  unions  had  regular 
employment  under  the  city  boards  of  public  amusement 
We  have  already  shown  how  careful  these  Solonic  un- 
ions were  to  attend  to  the  political  end  of  these  matters, 
thus  voting  into  office  their  own  choice  of  the  directors 
of  public  works  in  order  to  secure  their  own  appoint- 
ment to  do  the  tank.  Among  many  others  are  the  mu- 
sicians." Allusion  baa  already  been  made  to  the  em- 
ployment by  Alexander  the  (treat  of  these  organized 
musicians  At  the  great  scenic  festivity,  to  celebrate 
this  monarch's  victory  over  Darius,  no  less  than  3,000 
play-actors  of  the  organization  of  the  Great  Gemcindo 
wero  convoked.  It  was  a  musical  and  histrionic  festiv- 
al Domuinkli,  iu  Kraut*  I'iriouVibcrii.,  p.  60  ft.,  under  litla.  Omr»  nmwi, 
Cor  a  corraci  Ida*  or  thr  greac  public  and  military  b'fhwava  of  Komi  and 
bar  ooloniet.  tuado  by  (be  oollafaa. 

•  i  Dr.  Oohlei,  MSA.  i«iuiiuU  ua  oJ  tbo  ioacriptiun  noted  bjr  Iticki,  Amc 
Or.  Insert.,  111.,  in  ihe  iimoilucticm  rand  HfB:  "Ola  »»>y^i  Mian  nine  Urtt- 
dertcbafi  von  l!yTOn«nalngern  tm  Tempi*  dar  Artemla  £*««toa:  L«vt  tbm. 
del  SSmltt  O'fU.  VIII..  Iev6.  p.  2A1.  lueinl  die  iurytei  •rtcbalMO  ala  eiu  tar 
lonornea  Corpa;  Ziobarth,  IVmeaawaen,  p.  60.  bait  aia  fur  em  Mnita«!,a«1 
iwiacben  pfiwean  uod  6a«ulichen  CorporallODeo.  ttiddicbe  MatikkapaTwo: 
»«l-  ancb.  Fiiokel.  Pr-gamun  II..  tVwnenkir  iu  nr.  3T4,  p.  9E-fTu."  Rafer- 
•nca  la  alio  road*  t#  many  Inter,  poimtnr.  to  tha  aaoia  conclunooa,  fooaad 
at  Smyrna,  Klaudiopolla.  Epbatua,  Tyro,  and  ol»e«boi*.  C1G.,  SHOS,  aud 
■boarfat  tbeui  all  u>  bo  iu  honor  ol  DUna,  protecuoaa   of 
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ity  given  by  Chares,  who  was  one  of  Alexander's  gener- 
als, and  who  wrote  stories  about  Alexander,  most  of 
which  are  lost.**  The  Dionysan  artists  are  represented 
as  being  mostly  wandering  musicians  and  playwrights, 
who  under  the  powerful  direction  of  the  Great  Genieindc 
wandered  into  many  provinces  and  towns  accepting  any 
offer  they  could  arrango  either  witb  cities  or  govern - 
menta.  Ou  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  ninny  uu- 
thors,  including  Diodorus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cleo- 
meuett,  Polybius,  AthenieuH,  Lucian  and  others.  The 
nine  days'  festival  of  Alexander  was  enormous,  whero  ho 
employed  these  mirth  makers  in  force."  Again  when 
Hcphostion,  tho  much  oved  friend  of  Alexander  died, 
this  monarch  ordered  a  great  funeral  festivity  as  was 
the  custom,  lasting  three  day*.**  Cases  of  this  sort  were 
of  the  species  of  pure  government,  and  were  sporadic, 
disconnected  and  accidental;  but  the  cases  of  municipal 
employment  were  carefully  watched  for  by  the  unions, 
who  had  their  picked  political  defenders  at  thu  elec- 
tions, and  never  allowed  a  candidate  to  be  nominated  aa 
agoranomo«,  or  commissioner  of  public  works,  unless  he 
waa  committed  to  the  interests  of  the  powerful  unions 
and  would,  if  elected,  awurd  the  job*  to  them. 

Not  only  Alexander,  but  also  tho  Cypriote  kings  were 
in  the.  habit  of  engaging  play-actors  for  their  own 
acuuxemetit,  nod  for  their  skill  and  genius  in  the  public 
festivities  and  games.  Stories  of  much  Interest  and 
amusement  have  conio  down  to  us  corroborating  this.* 
A  nturtling  mention  is  made  to  the  effect  that  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  who  on  many  occasions,  as  we  have 
shown,  hired  vast  numbers,  the  successful  generals  of 
conquest  went  further  than  to  hire  and  honorably  pay 

*«  Achon-ru*  ill..  K*.  'I  tin  carious  artlcM  nrr.ployuit  on  ibU  orr-jlon 
wer*  "*»,»(*«rimutoi.  'Pa^>y«V.  Ki^nN^i.  "rfe'.  •**",'••  MNIw 

^opM,-.  Tpayyeoi.    KOHfioi,   ^«Anj<.    cat    ♦  •.Acxw'apia-oi. " 

«*Dlod„  xvii..  IS.  Kprikiiir.  of  Alcuiwlrr'\  grwl  nlnxlill*  fttHj  »*y«; 
-*>»e.ai  ,*cyaA«.«,»»«a.1  f0*«  0f*««  OW't MeW  if  A»V  firl  M«*t4on!*«  cal  #"nn. 
nn  ay*., at,  A«!  tat  Movvaic  ovx  'ApvcAaet  "pirw  ca'«i,i{» .  ti,k  6i  •«XfYVl«r  •  ♦' 
A,H«aarj  «'r»ia  e-vrcciAfe-fr."  A*  Alniandcr  warn  bimaalf  the  lutocmt  ID  abso- 
lute romrol  both  of  the  employment  by  bim  of  Ibe  minatrnla.  and  of  the 
o,onar<bics   fl  tuum  be  eln»Md  aa  euccruiiiciil  MiedOj 

"Atrial!,  AnatortJ.  V  1 1 .  H  Aywra  T«  Imtel  loiiffji  >vjm«0|  r*  cal 
peeei*!"  vUh,  »«  ***  aywvifeptt-wfr-  eel  rp  ••«  m\*b*  ^oeeyva  boAy  t,  r«»  ijXuiv 
*w*  wpir+ty  aAioijAe-rcpor'  .picniAiocc  yap  ayc-ie-rdc  «ovc{v»eer*ei  ea^te... 
Tbma  &UX>  playwright!  were  engaged  from  the  variouk  BAlOBi  of  the  Dlony 
w>  arti«t»  of  different  clUea  to  porforoi  for  the  ipoat  oecaaluo.  They  were, 
■eUDptuOUtly  ticlcd  and  erell     puid. 

*»Plnt»tch,  Altt^ndtt,  St,  relate*  the  anecdote  of  King  Paiicral-i  le- 
ft u  id  to,  ud  coDhrtni  it  Id  IH  ftrL  At.,  It.,  S. 
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them.  They  took  a  double  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  the  custom  and  cheated  both  the  musicians  and  the 
people  who  rushed  together  in  throngs  to  hear  the  ag- 
onies and  witness  the  games."  On  the  other  hand,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  conquests,  they  often 
lured  or  choked  the  play-actors  themselves  into  making 
sports  for  them  which  they  enormously  profited  upon, 
and  in  this  manner  debauchery  went  rampant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  honor  and  purse. 

It  has  heretofore  been  alluded  to  that  during  the  con- 
quests" the  orders  of  trade  unions  of  the  law  of  Nuina 
were  employed  to  do  the  mechanical  work  of  tha  armies 
and  navies  of  Roma"  Members  did  not  act  as  soldiers, 
but  they  were  formed  into  companies  and  regiments, 
and  then  set  to  work,  making  arms,  machines  and  all 
the  material  of  war,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  military  service.  This,  while  it  honored 
and  remunerated  them  by  giving  direct  employment  at 
their  own  terms,  did  much  more  for  them  and  for  hu- 
manity; for  the  aristocratic  soldiers  in  actual  conflict 
were  decimated  in  numbers  by  fighting  their  'old  ad- 
versaries on  every  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
sometimes  died  out.  But  these  proletarian  millions,  or- 
ganized into  unions  and  out  of  danger,  working  for  the 
beligerent  armies,  happily  exempt  from  dangers,  multi- 
plied, throve,  and  grew  prosperous,  and  in  this  manner, 
always  attending  to  their  political  foothold  at  home, 
became  a  ruling  power.  The  highest  evidence  of  the 
archaeologists  has  come  into  our  possession  showing  that 
almost  all  the  associations  were  habitually  employed 
either  by  the  army  or  navy,  or  else  by  the  official  reli- 
gion and  therefore  by  the  state ;  and  this  was  not  confined 
to  mechanics  but  included  vast  numbers  of  amusement 
makers  who  lived  by  these  trades  and  professions"  in 
close  organization  of  the  jus  coeundi — the  play  artists  as 

«■  I.Ud.TK.     Diomyi.     KUnnt.,     p.    107:     "Sis     bnnutzten     lilt-    Elnrlchtung    TOD 

Spleleu  urn  dm  Vol*  fllrslohzu  gewinnen.  cuwellen  Mich  um  ee  suaxusplon. 
ileni  "  Much  Information  on  this  Is  dorived  from  rtewlo.  Arlstot.,  0*xnt.. 
II..  80. 

•'  Vol.  II..  chap.,  I. 

•■  L.vy,  l„  43:  "Additx  hulc  clsssl  (prims.;  dnz  ttbrnm  centnrla:  qoa 
sine  arnila  stlpendla  fecerent,  datum  munaa  ut  mschlnss  Id  bello  ferreut." 
Thslr  function  to  make  and  operate  the  machines,  was  explain'  d  by  Varro. 
Dt  Lingua  Lot.,  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

••LUders.  Dionyt.  Kami.,  p.  CI:  "Bo  blldcn  slch  unter  dem  Schutxe  das 
Staates  und  wohl  unter  seiner  MltwlrkuDg  stincllgo  Colleglsn  mlt  sacralam 
Charakter.  awo&oi  rit¥  ffesi  to?  Aviraa-oi*  tu*it*i..'  Plat.  Qw.  JUm.,  orit; 
rsrtulL,  Spectacular.  ArtUkum. 
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rfell  as  the  image  makers,  tent  and  aisene  fixers  and 
common  laborers,  hunters,  fisherman  and  sellers  of  tbeir 
product*,  nil  lived  mi  their  professions,  securing  each 
other  employment  just  us  did  tbe  bridge-builders"  of 
Rome. 

It  ia  known  that  the  government  of  Athens,  which, 
(hiring  the  Poloponnosian  War,  managed  the  whole 
public  business  of  Attica,  owned  and  operated  silver  and 
gold  mines;  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of 
that  tedious  struggle  was  met  by  their  direct 
The  state  of  Attica  worked  the  mines;  and  after  the  loss 
of  20,000  men  by  the  strike  of  B.C.  413,  workingmen, 
to  fill  their  places,  had  to  be  engaged  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  unions.  The  men  who  struck  work  and  es- 
caped to  Decelia,  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  enemy 
against  their  own  country,  were  Athenian  slaves.11  The 
new  men  employed  to  take  their  places  were  in  great 
part  freedmen  and  well  organited.  The  state  employed 
them  direct  In  other  word*,  they  were  not  let  to  con- 
tractors, who  were  few  in  numbers  at  tlmt  early  time." 
Nicias  and  others  who  got  a  few  contracts  owned  the 
alavea  they  employed.  It  was  however  mostly  after  the 
Roman  conquests,  under  the  hateful  system.  G, 
inent  hired  the  workmen  direct  in  almost  nil  the  earlier 
mining  enterprises  not  only  nt  Laurium,  but  also  at  its 
gold  mines  at  Scopta  Hyle,  and  its  mine  in  the  Isle  of 
Thasoa.  The  men,  assisted  by  their  unions,  wore  well 
treated,  well  paid  and  worked  only  eight  hours  a  day, 
thus  effecting  their  economical  enfranchisement. 

Not  only  did  tho  20,000  strikers  who,  as  state  slaves, 
bolted  the  silver  mines  of  Attica,  ns  wo  have  shown,  ef- 
fectually escape  over  to  tbe  Lnccdwmonians  and  secure 
good  government  employment  from  that  state  with 
which  their  own  country  was  at  war,  but  we  have  the 
information  that  the  Spartanx,  after  their  bad  experi- 
ence with  the  Helots,  grew  into  the  habit  of  employing 
large  numbers,  on  terms  arranged  with  the  cities  and 
the  government,  through  the  Kurios  oi  president  of  the 
eranos.    Tbe  same  was  done  in  Crete. 

;»Fcr  »  mil  (Mount.  •  oniolt  Ibo  /ndri  of  both  velum**. 

"UK  1..   p     IM     arbor*  Hi.'  tl  .    tdlj»«  ii  quoted,     1S.1  ill   thil 

I*  kaowa   or  Ibti  troponin:  llockh     2,<iururA<  .\v!6#rtvr#- 

•*rt<  .r.oi.,  td*  ndvinUf,.  which  I.  II  i  ii..  .trlkom:  Druuj»nn,  Arthur 
•■•d  A"i—  ui<ir«i  t*  Orutjimlaiut  anil  Him. 

'•  8w  Jtmu  StcUMiU.  Vol   XIII.,  No.  78.  Jun*,  1»1,  p.  OS*.  (B.  Mkloa). 
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We  here  come  to  a  very  important  matter  which  has 
never  until  recenly  been  understood.  It  is  the  rule  of 
proxy  which  is  especially  provided  in  the  law  of  Solon 
and  inserted  into  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  surmount 
the  obstacles!  interposed  by  the  law  against  the  success 
of  independent  labor  organization. " 

In  order  to  empower  a  union  at  any  and  all  times  to 
hire  its  talent  with  freedom,  the  law  provides  a  presi- 
dent of  the  union's  own  choice,  who  is  authorized  to 
make  bargains  in  bin  own  individual  name.  What 
seems  to  have  made  tins  mini's  power  so  fixed  and  abso- 
lute is  the  fiu-t  that  tlin  organization  itself  took  the 
form,  or  wax  patterned  after  the  organization  of  a  dem- 
ocratic city  in-  ■late,1'  which  under  Solon,  who  bad  al- 
ready emu-ted  his  laws  creating  uud  governing  the  per- 
fect city,  and  hud  turned  his  attention  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  gDvcnmij,'  the  workers  whom  he  seems  to  have 
considered  the  important  factor  of  its  inhabitants,  nat- 
urally desired  that  their  mutual  unions  should  be  pat- 
terned after  the  city  itself.  The  city  must  have  its  first 
man  in  power.     So  also  the  union. 

The  business,  therefore  of  the  kurios  was  not  only  to 
preside  but  to  take  contracts  wherever  possible  for 
work,  which  his  people  should  perform  with  the  largest 
possible  profit  to  themselves.  Placed  in  this  highly  re- 
sponsible position,  with  a  constituency  always  eager  to 
obtain  state  or  city  work,  this  director  or  president  pos- 
sessed a  powerful  influence  over  the  board  of  public 
works;  and  inscriptions  are  found  showing  that  thev 
were  themselves  sometimes  elected  to  fill  that  office.1" 
The  mass  of  evidence  at  command,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  unions  were  recognized  by  the  state  and  by  the 
city,  employed  in  at  least  a  semi-official  capacity,  al- 
though it  is  evident  from  the  inscriptions  that  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  hire  their  talent  to  anybody 
on  their  own  account." 

"  Dig..    xltll  ,  1      |nh  »♦!>«..■  fct*ata»l  .,*,  iAAii*.*!,  ..^,v  trtl.  u»  *% 

'•  /*o   III.,  4 *'prui<riuiH  vat  »<1  elamplum  reipubUcir,"  ate. 

II  Valuing,  llitl  (am,  fr.,f  ,  I  „  j.  lit;  "Oil  trvuve  UU  Mllo  dan,  Irotl 
ooUiKOi     aaJarfJtMl  «t     <Una   n,ntl()U»«    coliifM     foilinlrw.    111..     111..     0478. 

■JDS.  S»4  :  VI..  IBS*.  Thlalulreada:  Ob  bouotam  arlilitati.  iual«ni 
LOlltlt  da  iqu  at  lioiuiua  xoilallutu  luit-jipall  aurum  qui  liauicra  poaoiruat' 
1".  I.nki  lumu  thmiiih  thla  edllo  waa  a  mambrr  of  looi*  powcrfol  uaioo. 
aleotcd  br  II  to  ho  Iho  tcdllv  or  ikoiuohim,  uf  the  ritj.  mi  ihai  ha  uud 
for  tUum  a,  a  i-omnilraluiiflr  of  paliltu  work,,  but  Ukewlao  attt'iidiri  to  lha 
kurui  attachment,  and  directed  the  pollthlng  and  IttMriiig  of  (UUpb* 
•i  AthcoMu*.  X..  It.,  3D.  u.  ita;  ArlatwUi.  fbL.  1 .  7t 
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The  discovery  that  these  trade  unions  practiced  the 
dual  habit  of  working  enormously  for  the  state  while 
at  the  same  moment  they  performed  this  labor,  ostensi- 
bly in  the  name  of  an  individual,  as  though  the  works 
were  let  by  a  city  to  an  individual  contractor,  has  un- 
twisted a  difficult  thread."  It  accounts  for  the  myste- 
riously powerful  kurios.  It  clears  up  the  true  and  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  clause  we  have  quoted  in  the  law  of 
Solon,  raqvotod  iu  the  Digest,  Indeed  the  mysticism 
which  attaches  all  aloug,  and  which  so  frequently  crops 
out  in  tlm  inscriptions  can  only  be  made  comprehensible 
iu  tiiiu  way.  Tins  is  why  the  Kuriuri  douiiuuu  or  lord  in 
no  all-powerful  uud  held  in  such  reverence  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Another  important  fact  has  been  unearthed  iu  regard 
to  them.  They  were  by  no  means  so  pious  aa  has  been 
represented.1'  Religion  was  only  a  pretext  and  not  the 
initial  incentive  of  organization.  While  on  the  one  hand 
the  unions  wero  mostly  successful  in  getting  a  living, 
and  in  some  cases  their  guild-like  rules  were  so  happily 
conformed  to,  that  they  many  times  bought  enough 
property  to  have  among  themselves  a  common  house, 
they  were  subject  to  great  persecution.  There  was 
6  in  Phrygia  an  uprising  of  some  sort,  which  caused 
the  artiBta  to  flee  to  Ephesus  for  safety.  Attalus  drove 
them  out  of  their  Pergamenian  home  to  Lebados  where 
they  were  re-established  and  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus." 

There  has  been  much  mutilation  of  facts  regarding 
the  rant  mattera.     "While  they  were  forming  a 

correct  nucleus  for  the  deep-laid  socialism  of  future 
generations,  and  while  they  were  in  the  microcoainic 


nWattttaf,  RU  0>rp   ;v../.  I.,  n.  lwl; 
tiona  te  mlrcnt  ao  acmeede  r  Et 


•Oueud  lea  nmban  da  lorUma 
fetat.  <-«  fat  longtempa  an   tear  nan 
yaltt,  el  uou  cvmnie  corporation." 

'•Jhli.iii.  ynj/n.  dt  iWdraux.  I.,  p.  £00,  acknowledge*  chat  religion  «ji 
otal*  a  |iieieii:  '  Touic-t  lr«  MKttlMW&f  reltpjlernee  da  I'  empire  etaleoi 
fondle*  <n  vuo  d'  euurer  ■  Icui  i  ujcujbiea  uu  locului  aepultufat  el  lertqae 
cm  n'  etajl  y--ia  la  but  real  da  cat  fnudatcur*  c'  rn  etait  an  muitica  le  but 
•  vou*  el  l«  pteteite."  Thua  in  Julian  we  haie  on  important  modern  a» 
ihor  and  uvaiit  without  m  bandage  binding  hit  eye* 

'•  Mtjbc,  6(3:  "  KiTiiv.lo  (a**  &ifi<6y  ;  tvf  iripi  To,  J»io»'i'(7o>  TTkvitwe  4 
0*»%i&i  eat  aaroi«>a  awv  •'»  Tairl'ej  M<i»"  KAAao»<t»Tov,  ii  fj  irajn)ycp><  *«  *«» 
aVy*jeee*a)i   rfec evaeaAeeefM fa/ Aieevee/.  ,»  T«y  a«  t^aur  eaAttpa,  ,n  191(1*  a*- 

A«t  Twr'lvrur.  iuriffoi'Oqt  64  er«o>Ht  tie  "Eeeeae  aef  •$vyoe.  'A»»a*ov  W  «i* 
Maea-reee*  *v»evl  ■  ar**TT|J*'enot  ittra(b  Ttai  aa*  A«/J,6ov.  rawerlrvot-T**  Tajtei  4t*- 
e>«'a,  'Pwaaiar,  hi  *»,!iio»i»-  iflirH  ^'^itrwr*  #+t«n  rai  aty^vnieea,  ei  64  utT4#naru> 
>ii  Aifeecr  hl<\iittmr  r»v  A<r)eiW  eexrui  ate  ei*  <«n»«if  aarevt  **.»**- 
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•Imte,  they  were  yet  the  originals  into  which  the  Christ- 
ian*, soon  &ft«rw&rd  planted  their  higher  forma.     The 
original*  of  the  Chriatian  movement  were  simple.     The 
tendency  all  through  w.w  toward  an  economic  cm.-i  | 
nation  of  the  poor,  no  :nutU<r  bow  great  tho  mutilat 
of  original  account*.     The  original  men  had  a  distinct 
plan.     It  was  about  the  Maine  as  now  before  the  world, 
only  that  at  present,  amidst  inventions,  and  their  > 
comitant  complications  and  trusts  of  the  wealthy,  the 
plan  is  being  mechanically  enlarged. 

According  to  several  of  the  last  authors  preserved  by 
Strabo,  tbe  same  was  going  on  in  India,** 

An  important  inscription  has  been  found  containing 
a  certain  oatb  of  a  thissos  that  was  written  at  least  396 
years  before  Christ  and  preserved  at  Decelea,  tho  town 
to  which  the  20,000  striking  slaves  from  the  Laurian 
silver  mines  escaped  deserting  over  to  tho  Laceda.-mon- 
iaus."  Another  set  of  inscriptions  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Oehler,  refers  to  a  later  date,  covering  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  thence  reaching  down  to  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian." 

There  are  indications  that  the  Solonic  organization 
at  one  time  reached  as  far  aa  Ceylon,  for  the  earliest 
historic  date  we  have,  that  of  B.C.  316,  gives  evidence 
that  the  philosophy  or  religion  of  Quatamasomuch  re- 
sembling that  of  Christianity  was  planted  in  that  fruit- 
ful island  developing  a  wonderful  system  of  public 
works,  the  ruins  only  of  which  remain.  It  was  here 
that  ancient  government  works  for  irrigation  were  con- 
structed. There  still  remain  relics  of  large  artificial 
lakes,  which  stand  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  exoel- 

•"Strabo.   Otog..  TOT.    «.  Metncko.     They  embraced:    ret  rcyru  ret  mc 
OJj>l«BMi  a"  of  whum  look  a    Khar*    in    tha   lAvnnmm,    Af.rovayse,  aad 
mi  of  il)«  Male  t/eatory,  bald  bylb»  klof.    See 
<  hap.   vi..   aawaat. 

I.,  p.  IS*,  nuic  I      Dr.  Orhtcr.  JiSS.,  tauiatka  «»  I 

n  .aiipe4e«»*e    Kid  un.l    tleanhtuia,   CIA.  I'.  .'      HI  lITO* 
Car.)    di  >    >..»».  al>  timilKtio  I'Dierabtbetlongen  nenot.  <c*rundc«  io 
Dakeloiai.  unci  da  BowhlsM  dcr  I  icjen  *ee». .   CIV.  Il.eee.. 

ft?)  (IV.  Jahrh.  v.  *.T *i r  |_  *     Tbia    Mat     vary    near    lo    the,    times  of   the  great 
of  ihe  10.000.    The   In-.'  .t  ahoart  that  tboir  eovejro- 

mrut  employ  ditpleawd  the  Aihraiaua.  md  it  liiribur  proveathat  tbo  lUrtt 
war*  «Uuiii;Iy  or[iitnu(l;  benauae  tho  piutelt  »aa  aeabaat  Ibo  fnr«,  of 
Dawlw. 

M  L«  Bit,  111..  l«JO  "1<ra  ..a.eaA.or...,  itanfMl  «vkhi  a*l  ev»ea<  (>rHi 
vat*  rtpt  Tpeieav*  «ei 'A&Maror.  It  i»  Phrygian,  a  wandefinc.  U«-abldl0Caa 
eociatton  or  tynud  <■!  fully  equipped  chutal  danceta  doing  aerticc  for  Tra- 
bin  and  Hadrian.  Oehler  ahowf  ijinln  ■  number  ct  similar  if.ea-m  of  I 
aort  eiiiiine  during  thr  lirn  t«eo  ccDiurte* of  our  era.  Albeo  .  Jfma.,  VII. 
I«e.  p.  I«:  CtG,.  SSil-Slt;  Alben..  MOO,..  XIII..  Ira*,  p.  173,  No.  II.  CIG. 
tCGV.  and  ©tbarj. 
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lent  agricultural  system  of  an  enormous  population,  at 
that  timo  supposed"  to  be  Buddhistic,  or  almost  Chris- 
tian. Industry  was  socialized  ami  tin-  government  con- 
noted these  va»t  reservoirs  unil  maintained  the  finest 
conceivable  method  of  irrigation." 

We  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Uie  Kurios, 
an  officer  in  these  unions  who  after  serving  faithfully 
a  term  of  at  leant  five  years,  became,  the  prime  manager 
of  a  brotherhood  and  was  endowed,  under  the  law,  with 
the  power  of  managing  the  subletting  of  tbo  member's 
labor  to  the  state.  Such  power  was  never  granted  until 
the  officer  was  crowned ;  and  wo  now  propose  to  emit 
some  light  on  this  subject  of  crowning.  The  inscriptions 
show  that  the  crowns  were  usually  laurel,  ivy,  gold, 
olive,  mostly  wild  olive,  cereals,  willow,  tulip,  poplar 
and  finally  and  sadly,  thorns. 

A  wonderful  thing  about  crown-honors  is,  that  the 
blessing  thus  conferred  and  promulgated  was  not  only 
for  life  but  rotted  after  death;  and  their  belief  was, 
just  as  their  protecting  saint  assured  them,  that  the 
crowning  carried  with  it  immortality  and  blia9 — an  un- 
speakable boon.  A  crowning  day  was  a  great  event; 
and  the  person  thus  receiving  it  was  immortalized  and 
immensely  honored.  Quite  surely  we  can  trace  in  the 
humble  crowning  of  these  labor  unions  stretching  buck 
400  years  before  Christ,  the  ordeal  of  sainthood  to  its 
origin  and  final  melting  into  a  tenet  of  the  Christian 
religion."  Away  back  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  the  Greek 
eranoa  was  in  the  habit  of  crowning  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers with  wreaths  of  wild  olive.  According  to  Dr. 
Foucart,  the  crown  was  alwai  a  an  accompaniment  of 
the  •ulogium.  It  was  most  frequently  formed  by  a  sim- 
ple foliage  known  in  Greek  as  "thallou  Stephanos,"  and 


■a  Abnlfrda.  (St.  hu-ye  Bni.,  ArticU,  Lain  DxtlUngt\  tivea  acme  impor- 
UOI  bM.  A,  WBi  a  K«oiraph*T .  Uth  c.nturj.  Apamoan  lake,  rueful  In 
agriculture  in  ihoae  timet,  w«»  much  outdone  by    toe    wonderful    ari'.ncial 


n  '-t  rhe  ialand  of  Ceylon  whole  iuiuicnaitv.  iircnr.lh  and  antiquity 
enrpata  our   tnnrri'.andinp. 

MCIC.  MB'  llo«»  SO  to  W:  eel  a  •••ar.ru  ret  mini  h  *  .»aer«)»i<{  era- 
yeeewvo  to  iqpi/ypa  »*6«  !  "T»  inMv  re  'AataOaV  aai  'AAiatf'ar  trtwatf '  ft  *or 
a#»  *p©ro,'.}.o,v<7or"-wpo,'  \*.i(o*&pri,  li/tpymv  row  *o.vo{«.  rroiiwt,  vpvotwt  *Tr> 
f)aiai,  etcWr,  14  aur^i  »*f  ruael  aai  $Jvti  «a.  iiaroAAatarTk  ror  (Sio,  apiraf  Jwaa 
•  a,  rraeae*.  iv  ix**  I»«t»Ai    *i|    «*    '.•»"•    aai     »a««    a"*o5    Jpa,<*rfaY*     which 

meiDi :  Toe  brother  and  aiuerhood  of  the  Haliadct  and  Haliailci  have  boo* 
ored  Dionyaftdor.i'  n!  Airxandria  for  all  lima  for  the  reaaon  that  he  waa 
tke  benefactor  or  ih«  onton.  They  d»t«  c«oferr».l  upon  him  a  outcry,  end 
aJwoaerenro  of  cold.  It  a«ord»  to  him  these  booora  during  hi*  entire  life 
■ad  after  baa  death,  ai  a  memorial  of  hla  virtue  sad  (oodneaa  whico  he 
rested  to  aaert  in  tbe  common  iotaraat  of  the  eraaiata  of  hia   aeeo 
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it  was  very  often  composed  of  material  corresponding 
with  crowns  of  the  peculiar  divinity  endorsed  bv 
union  which  acted  hx  u  protector  of  the  brutherL  i 
Thus  the  Panathenia.sU  made  their  crowns  of  olive  for 
Teos,  the  seat  of  the  great  Gemeinde.  Some  made  them 
of  the  lyre  tulip,  and  others  of  white  poplar,  a  tree  con- 
secrated to  the  sun.  Some  crowns  were  made  of  flowers 
and  there  arc  inscriptions  showing  that  members  hon- 
ored by  theso  crowns  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  them 
at  occasions  as  long  as  they  lived.  Occasionally  a  crown 
of  gold  adorned  one  of  these  honored  members.  There 
was  always  a  great  feast,  mostly  managed  by  the  women 
when  a  crowning  was  to  take  place  raising  an  officer  to 
this  perpetual  rank  of  honor. 

The  crowning  of  the  dead  was  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence," and  it  dates  from  far  above  the  second  century 
preceding  the  Christian  era;  because  Tertullian  wrote  a 
work  on  crowning,  after  he  had  lapsed  back  into  the 
Solonic  brotherhoods  whence  he  came."  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  the  Corona  after  his  celebrated  'lapse"  into 
aome  secret  society,  devoted  three  chapters  to  a  strong 
argument  iu  favor  of  Christian  common  sense  admitting 
that  no  harm  could  possibly  come  of  it;  and  wo  see  that 
crowning  members  in  tho  ancient  unions  with  honors 
of  various  sorts,  is  one  of  tho  remarkable  features  of 
the  inscriptions.  Tertullian,  disgusted  with  tho  pious 
sanctimony  of  a  priest-power  growing  up  around  him, 
lapsed  back  into  the  unions  where  he  wrote  the  Corona. 
In  connection  herewith,  describing  crowns,  we  have 
OoriuB,    who    mentions    Tertullian   with  others."    In 

••Oehlar.  USX,  "hxkrftnmng  d«»  C~.rahmr.lr.  dnrrh  eiaaa  Varein,  Aigma. 
Lo  Bit.  II..  1TP7.  la  einem  Krintc :  h  rKaaat  o  *an-4*e;r,»v .  *ot«<r  d«m  *e.p«. " 
Sea  alto.  La  Bat.  111.,  17I3».  where  thero  appear*  a  crowning:  •'*  ottmiM 
•«u  tpymtd  tent  and  iconic  workera- 

••Smith.  Ditttrmar*  of  at  mt>lt.  I„  p.  Oil:  "Accordloc  to  I'harrxra'ea 
(  Avni^irit.  liuio  of  Herodoiur,,  Saturn  w»  tbo  lint  10  wear  a  croena.  Di- 
odarut  aaya  Jnpiter  w-ae  the  fir \i  by  the  coda,  after  the  conquett  of  the  Ti« 
MM.  Pllojr.  lUrnocratlon  and  DtMri  ««nh»  ir»  enrUael  uta  to  Baccbna 
who  cave  to  Ariadua  a  crows  of  cold  and  Indian  coma,  and  j^nmM  tba 
laurel  aftar  hia  couqueat  of  India.  Lao  .■""eytilui  attribute*  lb*  invention  to 
Wit  whnte  wreath  waacareal.  Tortnlhan.  [ft  Corona,  arcnee  ariinitcrowiie- 
•  a  unnatural  and  Idoletrout  IDo  Cor.  Milltaa,  rip  7";.  Still  the  ordlraary 
■  nd  birth  prietia  woro  tho  crown  (orrAaeoti"  Soa  Joiephat,  Ant.  Ill 

47  Gorina,  Jfor*.  ait*  Cotumbar,  p.  DB>:  "Qui  coronaa  cc-nBciebaac.  Sp> 
reique  lineit  floccla.  el  velleribua  aha  iijtpenala  nectobant.  at  alacaolar 
apubant.  ut  cUr*  oateudit  vetuttuizi  anaglyphum  quod  eitat  lo  Floraotlno 
aoatro  Baptiltario,  "Coronal  ii'  appallabantur  ;  quorum  fit  mentio  in  aatrquie 
tabulia  penea  Graterum,  ao  rebretlum-.  'Corooarli"  Item  dirti  a  Tertnlilano 
qqjdem  tupplicit  ei  nuruero  aacriAcolorom :  ileus  aefvt  qui  Kelrrobllcar.  tem- 
nofibot  coronaa  in  iriumphia  farabant:  qua)  poataa  in  manibut  a  quionadarn 
tietoriolia  dafarabantar  at  triumphaliboa  Auruetoram  carobot  appeode- 
tvieor.  oaae  rtetortotaa  daac/IMt  PTDd«auloa.-r 
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course  of  time,  after  the  power  of  the  prelates  had  grown 
avaricious  and  haughty  and  succeeded  in  merging  the 
socialism  of  the  unions  into  the  grasping  claw  of  kings, 
tb<re  fell  over  these  loving,  self-help  combinations  a 
conspiracy  for  their  extermination  and  they  all,  with 
their  crowns  and  mutual  care  and  love,  went  down  at 
one  fell  swoop  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Partly  lilted  with  the  crowning  system  of  the  ancient 
unions  was  the  price  and  remuneration  of  labor.  It  is 
necceseary  to  begin  with  this  Kurios  or  managing  di- 
rector whom  we  have  seen  crowned  and  honored. 

The  manner  of  rewarding  service  among  tho  organiza- 
tions has  been  quite  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  arch- 
aeologists. Iu  the  orgeones,  eranoi,  thaisoi  and  ther- 
apeutic there  wero  often  two  distinct  methods  of  recom- 
pense— that  of  money  and  of  the  emulatory,  which  car- 
ried with  it  many  priviliges.  Sometimes  even  the  mag- 
istrates were  paid  in  thiB  way."  It  often  happened  that 
the  magistrates  received  no  other  recompense  than  that 
of  honors,  which  belong  to  the  emulatory.  In  other 
words,  they  were  paid  in  "recognitions."  This  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  consider  that  the  eranos  was 
a  life  within  the  veil.  Every  one  bad  enough  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest;  and  they  had  no  dm  for  money,  <>r 
the  nattering  emoluments  which  characterize  our  vitiu- 
ted  competitive  system."  The  samo  may  be  said  of  the 
common  membership.  They  worked  for  each  other  in 
working  under  their  kurios  or  lord  »  not  in  any 

respect  like  our  bosses  in  the  management  of  an  indus- 
try. His  business  was  to  oversee  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  flock.  They  were  to  have  each  an  equal  share  of 
the  common  product  of  the  labor  o.  the  organization, 
and  thus  the  industry  of  each  contributed  to  the  recom- 
pense of  all. 

How  different  was  this  from  the  wretched  system  go- 
ing on  at  the  same  time  in  the  outside  world!  We  are 
indebted  for  a  clear  statement  on  this  subject   to  an 

■  fonciu.  B*l,     p.  Xi     'Ann  Hone  qua  la*  Orctoim    tnontrrm    il      nne 

eatBitro  **Mtote   Imir  r«irnnnal»«aDce  poor  lei  pr*ira«*«n  d**tBn*««  par  I* 

aort.  «jl  001  fait  prouve  do  fple  A  1'  fgard  de  la  d^«»te  el  de  la  comoiuD 

Tfca  Greek  of  the  inscription*  which  i&  no.  T  of  Feucarc  linea  6-S; 

Dwaont.  Eaaai  tor  It  Chron.   Attoen.,  p.  4ft:    Ki^iAnrai*  Jpkorroi,  a«A4><  «al 

*WiS*K     ei»  i«p*»vv,-^l*  r|«ry«v«»««t   rA    ■ 

•a  Th*  u=«  author,  p.  HO,  in  explanation  -f  hit  noiev  30.  22.  M.  IS  and 
il.  brines  eottcluaiva  evidence  (bat  tbara  ni  much  taal  and  rivalry  in  th« 
a  of  tea  builBaaa  manafeT*  of  Ctioae  4»r«.  to  wrnr,  mraiH. 
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Italian  scholar."  Alter  recounting  the  statistic*  i 
ing  for  many  people  without  tbe  advantage  of  an  organ- 
ization, bn  returns  to  those  employed  by  tbo  stato.  Wo 
first  proceed  to  show  tbe  wag»*  of  tbe  unorganized;  and 
oar  readers  must  be  thankful  to  this  tireless  savant  for 
plunging  into  and  plodding  among  recondite  anaglyphs 
and  unearthing  vaguo  nnd  cursory  hint*  of  the  anaeDt 
pen."  The  Body  of  Attic  inscriptions  presided  over  by 
Bockh  and  variously  edited,  was  also  ransacked  by 
Mauri.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  wages  of  employes 
at  the  Prytaneum,  or  in  other  terms,  wages  paid  by  the 
government  were  far  in  excess  of  the  pay  offered  by  the 
individual  concerns."  The  difference  of  more  than  the 
price  of  board  bet  ween  organized  and  unorganized  work- 
men as  shown  in  the  figures  of  our  note,  ir,  remarkable. 
In  the  examples  at  Eleusis  and  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
city  of  Athens  we  see  the  members  of  unions  employed. 
With  their  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  the  agoranomoi  and  their  managers 
of  public  works,  their  membership  often  got  double  the 
wages  of  the  outside,  unorganized  freedmen. 

We  ere  likewise  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  sta- 
tistics of  wages  for  the  scenic  artists.  M.  Foucart  has 
brought  out  to  our  notice  the  inscription  of  Le  Baa  and 

•■Maori,  /  Caasdmi'  Lavalori,  pp.  **-7\  giv#e  at  atatietice  for  Ancient 
Greece.  »t  mini  dim  A  rlKopnanet  io  s«.*w*f«w..  310  ;«tb  century 
B.C.).  record! that  porters  handling  the  «*iir  and  nith  of  eating  homee  got 
8  Obolei  ad**,  ft  cent*.     They  bad  nu  nranca  or  onion. 

LoeUa,  xYeuw,  S,  It,  gix-ee  Timon  one-half  •  4|>i»/.a.  or  10  Mill  a  day 
for  plowing.    They  hid  no  cranes. 

A(bono*os. 
mea  and  t 
io  get  money 

•I  Wo  translate  M.  Mauri's  dOXa  la  the  Cx»j>.  l—tr.  Ataanrv  n  a  frag- 
ment sbo«  ing  that  two  sawyers,  received  1  *?•»«•  each,  par  day.  foe  14  dayt. 
Too  iiiud  builder  employed  2  roofers  ai  I  Ip.  a  day.  each,  foe  se-ren  days. 
A  carpenter  hid  6  obolas  a  day  and  Imir.l.  An  obolua  m  nearly  3  cents. 
ninied  to  15  cenlt,  Fede  " 
It igot  I  e>ae»a,  or  SO  eenu 
found  [o  receive  20  cents  and    table  board. 


ring,      iney   nan  no  oranos, 

>n*os,  /Xmuuepaiat*.  iv..  108.  report*  that  the  philosophers  Msnedc- 

I  Astlcpiedea  wurked  nighta  at  grinding  graia-at  t  t**v»ai.  per  mgbi. 
loucy  for  their  atudJeev 


lay  , 
•0  (bat  bit  S  Ob,  amounted  to  IB  cents,  Federal  money,  aee  Rengabt.  Inter. 
L.  p.  «fX  Mowers  got  I  «pa«u«.  of  SO  cents  and  food.  Reefers  are  again 
fouud  to  receive  20  cents  and  table  board.  Mauri,  p,  T*.  further  fosad  that 
wheelbarrow  men  without  board.  h»d  tiinr  »  cents  per  day.  The  above 
weee  all  within  iho  vests  B.C.  408-KH. 

M  CIA.  /»•#.  I-  tX  whole  days  et  the  Prytaneum.  a  3  caaea  ware  1  a* 
with  board  at  the  common  table  and  foil  living  per  ihcrt  day,  they  are 
found  In  an  Inacr.  at  Eleuils of  B.C.  RS-SS,  CIA..  11 .  *\SM-  llneaJS-ts.  to 
amount  np  to  X  «*.  *  S  eSeAet.  for  3  men  each,  with  the  w.oeiree  «  food  ai 
public  table  each  day,  the  work  being  that  of  cleaning  tbe  park,  acraping 
the  columne,  and  working  wood.  In  linet  *M0,  of  lie  erne  elab.  brick. 
tile  and  bod  carriers  got  t  »#.  and  8  eeVaet  each  with  nail)  at  tbe  eocsmon 
table.  Same  tnaer..  lines  81-31,  pointers  and  porters  in  the  seatibwle  of 
the  temple  of  Eleusis.  with  board,  got  :j  obolca  each.    Line*  SS-M.    give 

Scare  in  tea  temple,  I  *».,  8  obolei.    Scavenger*  god  the  tame.     Lisas, 

l  loo  aame  price  and  fare  for  leveling  and  grading,     ftni 

quartan,  according  to  Ihssa  neVe*.  ang 


SO-St  give  laborers  :oe  unie  price  and  fare  for 
Ik*  sawyers  who  likewise  ate  at  headquarters,  ■ 


awci  I  and  coe-hslf  So.  wKto  -was  sAi\\  nemrn 
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Waddington  wherein  quite  a  list  of  various  persons" 
ia  given,  each  receiving  100  drachmas  or  franca,  the 
equivalent  of  one  mina,  for  the  year,''  for  those  hired 
from  Apameia  and  Jerusalem,  and  double  that  amount 
for  their  own  brothers.     It  .vas  more  than  a  cent 
before  our  era.    During  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
play  wrights  of  the  Peloponn  ecus  got  about  three-io.irthe 
of  a  drachma  per  day.     But  a  given  amount  had  then  a 
higher  purchasing  power  than  now."    An   LnMripti OB 
found  at  Athens  givM  one  drachma  per  da.   to  the  ar- 
tiste for  music  ana  atago  performance.     I'ndnubt< illy 
this  included  their  food  at  the  common  table  either  of 
the  prytaneuin.  or  thfl  miigtiireion  of  the  BDJoBfl  tin 
3elv  a     At  any  rate  they  had  their  living  inmlii: 
to  the  pay  in  mOBi 

But  the  relative  power  of  their  low  wage*,  especially 
cf  C  >se  unaided  by  an  organization,  is  •.  i-.  i<3!v  portrayed 
by  T>r.  Mauri,  who  bag  brought  the  splendid  disquisi- 
tions of  August  Bockh  OHM  OOntriDotioo,  in  n  com- 
prebonsivc  manner,  upon  the  living  of  nnc-.. -n:  Hriics.- 
The  interest  or  proceeds  of  money  b)  those  dnys  was 
twelve  percent;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  well- 
to-do  family  of  four  persons  could  live  and  appear  de- 
cently for  540  drachmas,  or  the  interest,  or  other  earn- 
ings of  45  mine?,  at  12  percent.     An  estimate  has  been 

MCtleulatinc  hi*  rigiifea  rtom    an   du&iptt'm,   CIG.    IMA,    lint*.    l.V» 
Foncait.    Dt  QM.  Sam.  Art.,  p.  U.  report*  ine  aic-nee  »*  follow*.    "Mil 
oviuv    wi-nn<liim  aKjonotbalaa  legem,  ad  conduccudoa   artifice*  tt  Dino**t* 
tx  qq  ro  qunqup  anno  peracat,    niai  bellum  oluiau  diBereu 

tibui  »'  ■  i'.u  et  coociooe.    Condoclio.  e  foenore  trltiro  ulentornrr..  Qjanejai 
finu  niinaiuin  Cotiniliiatuin  piclic  trea  libione*.  Ire*  uaRoedo*.  ire*  tom- 

ojdo*   ;id  *«,  lr*«  «"*•"»  trarjeo*    at    romicaa; Daiilo  quOquc  artifictbua 

a  foenore  vlcmm  Jnuuro.  prxier  quinquagina  mma>." 

H  Le  Bat,  /iwrr.  if  Atu  Mintttrt,  £81.  "Stephanopboro  Apollini*  pen  Add- 
gonum  Antlconi  filium.  axonotbeta  Theodore  Mclaiiiaoia  BJIO,  fv  cil  qui 
prlu*  promlieram  In  Dlonytn*.  aolverunr  Agonniheta  Mnaaithen*  Atbeno- 
deri.  aajura  vero,  Meoedein!  filiu*;  cboragi,  Menertema*  Meoecracii.  The- 
ophllua  Anaiippi.  tlionyaiua  Menipp,  Memppi.  Menoilenu*  Podonl*.  quiiqu? 
t.iat  nr.irhmaa;  «t  inqinllnia,  Agatbinu*  l.eontii  ApamcDai*,  Nkdt\ 
laicu.i  Hieroaolyrnlt*  Blum  .Ita.-hmaa.    Poocart.  De  CM.  Same 

■>•"/:     PP.    «ft-«J. 

MFooc,  Aid,,  p  U-Mi  "1«itnr  quinguacinla  mioa>  Idem  vateani  quod 
•lite  nctire  ftre  diKeoMa.  Iliad  qocquo  snmiadvrMnndum.  camdern  *ern 
pa*  mere*'!1  ■  fice*.  *ol»end*rn;    ex    qua  apparr.l 

Hon  liin   artifici  qnani  r-'iriooi*  obtervaridie  itDctlMOa  fulete  Corcyreooae." 

•"Maori,  I  CiivuJmi  /,raar»n  ,.  1(1  We  reiidrt  bl*  Italian  Into  EOsUab 
•  lb*  reedei  .  r..  ,  Bewce  of  grain  par  day  par  panon;  Ibia  for  I 
panoea  «a(  I  oriole  eaeb  day.  or  acorn e  II  i«n|a.  and  waa  a  i-nalomary  ron 
aooptlon  for  a  prior  family  i  ainiRlia  pid  po»er«;-  Tor  a  »boIe  year  fXI 
(*•««•,.  Boctb  .v*aii»«  I,  111.  Oxa  ■Hn«  a  day  for  boiled  inrat.  £o>oi-. 
mat  uiaB  MO  to.  C'loibaa  and  aboea,  IS  a>..  per  peraon  or  ti  He.  for  Uia  4 
par  year  A  raatdaoca  oaed  to  coat  36  •».  ToUI  tor  tb*  jreu,  3M  (#a»au 
TUB*  of  fcxrataa. 
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made  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  poor  family  of  four  jmr- 
boiib  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes." 

But  there  existed  one  horror  in  those  days  which  had 
to  be  doue  away  with  before  any  great  progress  could 
be  realized.  The  tools,  or  implements  of  labor  wore  in 
the  hands  of  the  propertied  class  the  same  an  to-day; 
and  they  were  placed  in  competition  with  the  labor  of 
the  unions  in  the  same  manner  as  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time. 

These  tools  of  labor,  so  enormously  used  to  run  down 
tbn  wages  of  human  labor,  were  human  hIuvi-k.  The 
principal  difference  between  then  and  now  wM  that  in 
ancient  times  the  implements  of  labor  were  animate  be- 
ings, whereas  now  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  inanimate  things.  In  principle,  howrvir,  they  were 
ono  and  the  same  so  far  us  their  pernicious  work  of  su- 
perseding the  means  of  Irving  by  cheap  labor  product 
was  concerned.  W«  b»Ta  shown  iu  tlie  first  volume  of 
this  work  the  great  numbers  of  slaves  owned  and  habit- 
ually subject  to  employers,  by  rich  individuals." 

We  shall  now  submit  a  schedule  of  statistics  of  the 
wages  of  slaves,  paid  to  the  masters  who  sub-let  their 
work  to  contractors,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  present  system  of  displacement  of  labor 
by  machinery.  If  we  compare  the  free  with  the  ill-bar- 
gained slave  labor  we  shall  see  that  the  poor  free  dm  mi, 
if  not  sustained  by  the  powerful  organizations  that  con- 
stantly worked  their  influence  politically  toobtain  public 
employment  from  governments  and  cities,  were  tram- 
pled to  dust  by  outside  competition.  This  is  deemed 
necessary  to  show  clearly  from  the  very  first,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  need  of  keeping  themselves  incessantly 
hedged  about  with  strong  labor  unions  everywhere. 
The  weighty  diet  is  also  apparent  that  these  unions  of 

»i  Th«  abor*  atfttcmant  thawing  tbn  nqDlmoMiU  of  a  welj.lo<to  famllj 

at  Allien*  u  Ukro  from  the    Orotarw  of  Denioatbtnoa  Centra  f%om4py*M.  St. 

•  lid  4d    cf.  Ma'in,   1  t\a.   Lar..    p.  IX      W«  al.o  hava  a  aUtamant  of  Ui»  ooat 

i     in'  aarUaj  flat*  of  Horr»1*».  per  jau.  for  a  jonr  family  of  4 

poraOTi*      It  I*:    "I'D*  CfcoDiC*  (ft  pound  ana  ft  qOftrWr)  ftl  Klnruo  ft  tftwtft,  i 


Kr  wtaoii."    <Jnrt 
rfor  thi   "ir 


thft  yeftr,   OO    ^,^.;      fur  fcftfty  Of  bollod  h»*f  OCOO  I 
l^a^M*< ;    for  abna«  ftn*1  clothe*.  S)  Ip.;    realdtnee  ft*  an 


rxiift..    T>t»l.a»yHp«x»«' or*  op.  ltftftUian  »a«  tha  eoai  of  a  1i>-ji^  In  tb» 
it  of   Uanioalhaata.     A  mlna  waa  lit)  If.  anil  amnuntart  to  fllASs,  Amor. 
rotlnral  mcitiar, 

►•Vol.  II..  p.  ts,  for  inamoer*  of  tbo  vsnu,  how  ilina  anpp)*nt*4  fra*. 
1iS;  hi.w  niiiuroij  ■•  priwonan  of  war  Uinuaxnita  at  » tlmo.  101  li*.  dftarftda* 
fr«n  tn«ir  ir-ilom  for  pornoae*  of  rheftp  Ubor.  »*:  4.116omad  bj  Claud 
iu.  at  a  uoie  and  MO  ovdki  »iy  Crnt»>.  ftbd  lha  work  ha  Llrftfl  Uum  oat  *a 
So;  both  p,  Mo;    for  furUtur  information  awa  .Auto  la  T«rh.  eTabaa. 


DISPLACEMENT  OF  LABOR  BY  MACHINERY.  SIS 

trade*  and  profeasjona,  whose  member*  were  nxirc  edu- 
cated than  the  slaves,  could  throw  their  mllu< m M  upon 
the  boards  of  publio  works,  thereby  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent receiving  hope  and  material  comfort  The  die- 
placment  of  their  labor  by  slaves  as  human  machines 
which  in  reality  was  very  analogous  to  this  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  the  inanimate  machines,  was  impossible 
where  the  unions  controlled  the  public  works,  What 
wonder  then,  in  those  dire  and  dangerous  times  envir- 
oning the  advent  of  the  messinh  and  the  apostolic  age, 
that  such  countless  unions  are  found  to  have  dappled 
earth  in  all  parts  where  the  right  of  combination  bo 
graciously  existed  under  the  Solonic  dispensation  I 

But  lest  our  own  opinion  on  the  displacement  of  labor 
by  machinery  be  not  accepted  to  the  effect  that  an- 
ciently the  slave  or  animate  machine  was  superseded  by 
present  inanimate  machines;  and  lest  we  be  regarded 
aa  dreamy  and  untenable,  we  give  the  words  and  figures 
of  living  scholara" 

Referring  to  the  remarkable  prediction  of  Aristotle 
who  in  his  treatise  in  the  Nichomachian  Ethics,  calling 
mioh  slavishnoss  that  of  nninmte  tools,  he  shows  that 
this  instrument  was  valutd  at  only  ten  cents  per  day. 
In  the  service  of  contractors,  a  certain  man  paid  only 
two  obolcs  which  were  only  worth  three  cents  each,  inas- 
much as  it  took  sixteen  oboles  to  be  worthadrwhma,  or 
franc  of  20  cents.  This  shows  that  a  pour  slave's  labor 
was  constantly  pitted  against  the  free  labor  of  the  un- 
ions which  existed  in  great  numbers  at  that  time,  tho 
third  and  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Miserable 
competition!  A  day's  work  sold  at  six  cental  Again, 
where  the  slave  was  fed,  the  poor  wretch  and  Btraisi 
of  labor  only  earned  his  three  oboles  per  day,  or  nine 
cents!  Our  previous  figures  have  shown  that  a  freed- 
msn  if  organized,  got  his  '20  to  30  oboles;  and  if  he 
worked  for  the  bureaus  of  public  works  he  was  also  fed 
at  the  sumptuous  table  of  the  Pry  tones. 

Dr.  Mauri,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  following  statis- 
tics which  he  gathered  from  the  works  of  Bockh  and 

■a  kUnrt,  /  CM.  X-it  ,  pp,  f&M i  "la.  roDOorrn&ra  inrwn  j,IO  dumcaa  ■  d*- 
laUria  alUrcro  ilea  Cllt«lu)l  ara  oatmiiu  digU  acblarl  ch«  par  la,  lrrro  MB- 
dlatona  dl  aaapUrl  itruiranti  inlmall  faayava   J»*v»a.    Arlitot .   Eth.    Ml 
▼lit.    11.  4},  a  eompUca  dupoalalona  del  mpltjUut*.  uhkiauo  nail    arosomia, 
afeUea,  on  poale-  apprcaalmatala  a  quallo  della,  macoMoa  DaU*  Induatrla  mod* 
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the  Body  of  Attic  Inscriptions,  after  admitting  thai  th« 
slave  whose  labor,  subbed  out  to  contractors,  was  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  machines  of  to-day  which  under- 
mine and  supersede  the  working  people  and  drive  them 
to  poverty  and  despair,  proceeds  to  give  the  low  rates 
these  human  machines  earned  for  their  owners'" 

As  clearly  .shown  by  its  own  monuments,  the  eranoe 
of  the  ancient  Solonic  organization  had  a  specific  func- 
tion, long  before  Christ,  in  aiding  the  emancipation  of 
humanity  from  slavery.  The  archaeologists  who  have 
given  this  important  and  surprising  subject  an  analysis 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  undoubtedly  this 
system  which  filled  the  worll  with  freedmen.  It  was 
too  sacred  to  be  molested  or  meddled  with  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  unions,  even  during  the  Roman  conquests. 
Secret  and  gentle,  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  selling  men 
to  God  under  the  awful  solemnities  of  the  great  imagin- 
ary Dionysan  or  Pythian  Apollo,  the  almighty  Jehovah 
protector  of  toil  and  its  fruits  and  the  giver  of  joys  to 
man."1 

If  God  bought  man  out  of  the  bondage  of  slavery  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
their  owners  for  them.  Fortunately  we  are  in  posses- 
sion, through  the  tell-tale  records  of  inscriptions,  of  sev- 
eral accurate  prices  of  the  slaves  bought  and  sold  dur- 
ing those  ages.'"  While  the  average  was  about  one  to 
two    hundred  dollars,   the  list,  in  drachmas  is  also 

fiven.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Jews  in 
ondage  under  the  ancient  law,  are  also  given  in  the 
list  of  prices,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  information  that 
not  only  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Phrygians 

100  /Wit,  84,  "11  nutrimemo,  rpo^ij,  d  valutato  una  roezxa  op«yp«  per 
giorno  a  testa,  CIA.  11.,  2,  8S4>>.  tin.  4,  42-43;  sono  poi  ancha  indicate  I* 
•pese : 

a':  Del  sorvegliante,  un  nomo  per  17  schiavi,  pagoto  quasi  2  oboli  al  fl- 
orno.  oltre  ai  3  della  pensione  alimentaria.  CIA.  II.,  2,  834  *,  /mea,  5-a,  43. 

b  Dei  provveditori  rli  vivere  che  II  recano  tul  luogo  del  lavoro  due  uo- 
roini  a  8  opavuai  e  2  oboli  al  mesc  ciascuno.  Bbckh,  SlaalihauthaJt.,  II,  Du 
10;  CIA.  II..  2,  8S4<>,  <ir«  57-58;    Bockb.  Atmtrlcungn.  p.  33. 

iro  This  is  the  general  dennition  given  to  the  ^towac*  lia,^^,.  to 
which  wo  have  reforred  very  frequently.  He  is  shown  by  the  virtue  of  this 
name,  to  have  always  been  considered  a  forerunner,  although,  so  long  be- 
fore the  real  Advent  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  is  meaut. 

'"»  Foucjrt.  .Iffranctittrmtnt  da  Btdnttt.  etc..  p.  49:  "La  ranuon  moyenno 
eat  done  de  H  a  ii  mines:"  about  5<0  francs  or  $100  in  Federal  money,  but 
Foucart  expUitts  that  on  account  of  certain  equivocations  of  the  laws  or 
customs,  there  often  occurred  tormenting  restrictions  such  aa  really  brought 
prices  up  to  8C0  francs  or  ip4»jiet;  and  as  we  have  seen,  p.  110,  o.  WMXL  of 
vol.  II..  a  a>.  of  that  early  time  was  worth  about  2  of  the  present  day.  we 
fad  a  slave  selling  el  about  flOO  of  our  money. 
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£it  redemption  from  Rlavery  by  being  sold  to  God*" 
rough  the  benefiotat  ministrations  of  the  eronoe  of 
ih»  Solonic  dispensation,  but  also  the  Hebrew.***  We 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter  of  this  work,  along 
list  of  i  ns  proving  thai  i  lie  eranos,  into  which 

tho  Christianity  was  plant,  l.  and  for  the  first  hundred 
years  nourished,  was  largely  made  up  of  Hebrew*. 
The  Hebrews,  especially  that  problematic  fraction  of 
them  outside  of  Palestine  v,  ho  followed  the  Solonic 
rather  than  the  Mosaic  ordeal,  were  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Greek  mysteries  and  took  naturally  to 
protective  unions  of  the  8  clonic  law."* 

About  356  years  before  Christ  a  Mriona  proportion 
was  made  by  Xenophon  to  the  Athenian  government'** 

'"A  leatbcr  «or>.r.   Liougbl  1.000  dracbuu,;  a  fauraalo  Ballot,  1,00 
an  artiaan,  the  trade  uut  given,  waa  told  for  (U)  e>.     It   vtaa  found    |bl1    m. 
diSrsence  aliased  ••  la  nationally,    Phtyctw).  Albania 
peonetieo  ilavet,  all  went  t<  prlr.ee  a«t  l<>  i 

owncri.  without  inquirr  regarding    ibou   placo  ol  birth    ur    Uugugo.      As 
.  =iio  brotigbt  I, si:  ipajrjaea,  while  »i  IKI     A  female 

•  n,  apeaking  M>ii«c  ubo-'pouataeil      m  all  probability,   avine  enraoi 
diaaary  laUm,  '.ike  that  of  tbc  worn  led  by  Paul,  Mela,  i.i  .  In-Ill  i 

««  aold  for  biaX'  tp.  It  woman  "poMcwtod"  war*  of  fnca  <  ni.imone  pro- 
Ota  to  rhair  own'  i  »ondor  at  tlio  ofttlmei  lory  of  Paul 

it)  Ibe  A<U  of  Ibe  Apo»llM>    Other  fommln  fromSjn't  brooghl  only  300  and 

300  4p.     The  ordmirr?  price    of     llir-uijn  »!ivc«  wjh     tho     01010,       A     r^rriin 

Inw-ripiion  .t  >si-ni  »liirh  rocoratl  log   |  of  I  loodonnoplall    llavor    at 

300  to  I09CC  tt+xf*i      In     Kouoart,    from  ul aalu  iMloa,  Mfm. 

e»r  V  J/VdexA.  <1.  ■  formt  ilt  mlr  u  urw  IM-  "La- 

vataur  na  I  du  kh  id  da  1*  origin*   mala  da  I'  arr,   do  la  force 

ou  d*  l'  addreaeve  d«  I'  oar-lave.' '  Tho  marvel  of  thea*  •tatletlct  i«,  that 
Utoy  are  tbe  tegiatra  of  euch  alaae'a  tale  to  thla  god,  chiseled  upon  alaba  in 
tlni  d  .  nd   then 

w  fouc  .  AJfrmc*    daa  lulf  •(  la  Julvr  que  noon 

BOO    -Una    OOa    UlacTlptloTiH     r.r.t    i!»    -'.    »i.  IfDT    patrl*  dana    la 

iil'le  ilea    ■  'dee  lea    Mm.-  *W  Of    uluill 

ehuv  Hebrew  naliuaellllee  hut    llu  hiding       '•    Delphi*  OU  del  •    ■M. 

naai  ArabliioiM.  icrvant  a  (Air*  ,1»  n^aterne*    Aaflam)  ri*n»      wv 

base  111"   J  •>-»:    Lakrn  ■.'■  t      too  In  Dill     "f     488 

elavea  only    iJ    arena    auld    lor   le«a    tbali  Ml  drachma"  ur  Trance.     SUtytwo 

fcronjht  fTom  SCO  to  «i  .  one  hundred  and    nlj  commandod  aa    blub   a 

pri.-  •':    one  bundu'd  aud  Ihlrti  n  >   Siaj-. 

tj  aold  na  limb  aa  0(10  franra.     "Co  aonl    lu  :>■  prii  ■]  uf  reeieuent  le  plu. 
fTOOOfniinant.  nial-  on  r»eve»;"    arid  eltol   one  -Ur(. 

.  (In..    (..'  OOO;  tight  for  1.000:   one    tor 
I.JC0.  anil  mi"  tor   I.Hr.10  Irah'n  or  drailirnaa, 

it*Auj  Rbyn,   flfyrteWa    Bogi   fraoa.1  p,  Be        Ey*  aloca    tl"  ! 
frcrtu  tiic  Babvloniaii  eoptivicy  by  ilic  dctie'-  "f  <.'>ru»,  'im  Jmra.  even  ihoae 
who  ramalned  in  tho  reuion    of    llni    BophrrMOl  and  oatno  land  under  the 
Pcraian  acepter,  and  Iborofon  ia«l  of    Peraia  b>  Alciandc-. 

recre  cipoaod  to  (lie  powerful  InOueore  ol  Oroclvi  rnlnrra." 

INXan..  ifrrenaaie/.4l)>oa   D<  '  0  Arlalof.,  i*t, 

II  .  I    fj    who  hi  rjai  »:.r,iH:    'i,,**,  r.  lotad  i^aioan^n    la  believed  to  meaa 
Uiat  IVe  Mltos  ahould  hm  !(•  •l»\ea  u  maoblnee  lor  BUBSftCton  and  dlalrl- 
n  ei  .    maaon  :..r  tbe  i  .  i   all  wbo  «er»  rrea.    y.- 

■    alabortte  ami  oxpUoll       II"  IhouRbt    the  «I«U    of    Atlled  •bould  let  all 
iLa  alave*  arid  aa  many  more  aa  could  I  i    to  ladlTldnol  conlrac. 

tore  whn  u.r.-  to  nay  a  rartaiii  ucall  hub  dad>  (or  e«b  alar*  a  labor 
real  or  hire  »m  lo  so  into  iba   rarenue.  U>  diiray  lb*  roala  of  luaiuiilain. 
tka  goiararuaul. 
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It recommended  that  the  Athenisna  hire  their  enormous 
slave  population  already  state  property,  by  contract 
men  of  enterprise;  the  rent  or  hire  to  go  for  revenue. 
It  was  a  most  inhuman  conception  and  would  if  carried 
out,  have  ruined  all  the  trade  unions  of  Northern 
Greece,  and  driven  the  entire  freedman  population  into 
trampage  and  starvation.  The  proposition  was  met  bv 
a  stormy  protest  from  the  organizations.  There  is  an 
inacription  found  at  Laurium  of  the  date  of  the  clone 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  far  from  B.C.,  400,  show- 
ing a  protest  of  the  organized  silver  miners  who  seem 
to  have  been  extremely  guarded  against  dangers  of  this 
kind. 

They  had  reason  to  be  watchful.  Slaves  naed  as  mere 
tools  of  labor  were  property  of  the  state  and  worked  in 
large  numbers  as  accountants,  interpreters,  clerks,  sec- 
retaries, janitors,  messengers  and  porters.  Bockh  has 
shown  ub  that  they  were  paid  wages  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  present  civil  service  employes.  But 
the  slaves  thus  officiating  being  simple  instruments  of 
the  stingy  state,  only  received  the  miserable  sum  of  tb 
oboles  for  u  long  day's  work  which  with  rigid  economy 
was  barely  enough  to  decently  clothe  them  and  purchase 
a  poor  pittance  of  food.  When  the  state  or  city  hind  a 
free  union  man  from  the  organizations,  about  double 
that  sum  was  paid  to  him,  beside*,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  he  generally  hud  good  meals  at  the  prytancum's 
common  tables,  una  he  moreover,  us  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  was  allowed  by  a  provision  of  the 
Solonic  law  to  divide  tin:  day  into  three  equal  ports  of 
which  the  hours  of  labor  was  one.'" 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
there  was  found  at  Rome,  during  the  apostolic  ago,  an 
enormous  sepulchre  called  a  columbarium,  buried  in 
the  debris  of  neglect  and  f  orgetfulness  the  roof  of  which 
was  as  deep  as  7  feet  under  the  surface  uf  the  ground. 

■•»  Bfto&'t'Bpya  m!  IU-f  Ik  prrhapa  tn«  old  tat  wTlttao  work  agaloat 
the  hardships  uf  alatlau  drudgery.  Tbo  IusotI^iiuD  protesting  aialnal  ihm 
.1-vriKUIiun  i)l  lr.«  labor  b)  tli..  marhinr  labor  of  ilavaa  comra  atltr.  and 
KhNHW  wuoiii  «c  hav»  quoted  In  vol..  1..  p.  l«4.  not*  t,  •  laarljr  fforea 
that  llioaaina  aidlatlun  waagolni!  oo  at  lilt  da).  Comim.Hain«  /natrtaswaa. 
cii.ii  at.  rabakai  and  -xhort«  em  urd  workwg  iUw  *■  foUowa;  •  Tb» 
nn«ubducd  ni'ck  refuaea  to  bear  the  yvko  of  labor. . .  O  paopYa.  O  ma*,  (boa 
brotlirr  da  not  I-  a  bTStal  took,  RaoS  lUiawlf  loHb  and  dlaODjMra  ihjaalf 
by  thlua  owa  i-nnrix  Amnrrdly  thon  art  not  cattle,  thou  art  not  abioat; 
thou  art  born  a  loan."  JnU-.\icin*  i'-uiun.  IV.,  p.  a*.  Bag.  Iraaaa.  Data, 
MO  4ft 
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which  wa*  restored  in  the  rear  1729  and  its  content* 
analyzed.  It  won  the  burial  place  of  the  slaves  and 
free  J  men  of  the  early  Caesars.  The  practice  of  the  un- 
ions of  these  people  who  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly 
organized,  and  into  which  the  Christiana  to  a  remark- 
able extent  planted  their  faith  soon  afterwards,  was  to 
burn  their  dead  and  conserve  the  ashes  in  a  niche,1" 
with  an  inscription  which  to  this  day  tells  us  the  name 
of  the  being  once  buried  in  the  sacred  sepulchre. 
Among  others  here  laid  to  rest,  are  members  of  the 
unions  of  cooks,  clothing  cutters  and  tailors,  bakers, 
sandal  makers,  guilders,  roofers,  pavers,  painters,  doc- 
tors and  surgeons. "• 

The  prevalence  of  counUess  unions  in  those  times  ac- 
counts for  the  strange  fact  that  no  charities  were  known 
in  the  ancient  world.  There  were  asylums  of  refuge, 
but  no  hospitals.  Even  in  early  Christianity  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  charity.""  The  fearful  conditions  of" 
slavery  prevailing  everywhere  was  greatly  relieved  and 
assuaged  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Solonio  un- 
ions which  held  their  power  and  popularity  far  down 
into  the  Christian  era  "To  purchase  a  slave  and  save  a 
soul "  was  an  injunction  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
lster  authors."'  That  which  the  eranos  was  enormously 
in  the  habit  of  3oing  was  evidently  followed  by  the 
Apostolic  fathers,  »td  it  looks  as  if  the  early  purchase 
was  ordered  to  continue  the  emancipation  as  it  found 
the  eranos  doing. 

In  pursuing  our  investigation  of  the  prices  of  slaves 
and  means  of  living  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Quinn,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Catholio  University  at 
"Washington,  who  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Athens,  and 

1M  Seo  Vol.  J.,  plat*  oppoalt*  p.  MS,  abowinic  (he  burial  niches  for  ciner 
mi.     The  treat  coluiubaiiuui  haa  thouaanda  of  thec  ralebM  for  thcuiua. 

and    directly  under    this  litllo    "pigeon    liolr  "    ml  rut  nil    .n».*  :>[>!lon  for  each 

partou  bonr.rrd  with  hurml  there.  Strang*  to  —y.  w*  hod  among  ibo  fan 
fccvcral  name*  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  of  which  uioio  aooo. 

"•Leva^.eut  tlUL  C!a««  Ow..  1.,  p.  It-lS.  Do  Roa»i.  Hma  Sulltraiuii. 
Vol.  J..  paaeim. 

lKGramer,  //i>i.  Cltuin  Our.,  p.  Kit.  ...nl.i  not  hnd  any  nideoco  of 
■Modicancy.  "Dui'Dt  la  pfnode  primitive  do  1'  «*clavago  pur  il  d'j  avail 
pa*  coeoic  d«  mendi»nl». 

:  nl,b.,    xitvui..  "      il..   :-!*:   txxvli.,  4,  and  eUawber*. 
in  AftMcttr.  Cuniutviimu,   Hook  ll.rhap..  nl         l'r<m.k.n    i»  her*   made 
for  Chrietaena  t..  j.nr.  haae  aUvea  for  the  purpoae   of  aavln^  them.    The  In- 

SJXtiou  la  given  ••  though  a  Common  iliing,  and  it  vlriiKly  •uj're.U  thai 
waa  a  continuation  of  the  old  method  of  euiaunpatioii  iiy  »*Jf  of  the 
aUve  to  a  god.  ri". ©anted,  la  tho  preaeot  volatile  of  thla  work,  uioeUy  too 
product  of  monumental  evidence  Ct  tndtx.  By  rtoogulxUiii  U»m  **  equal* 
fdwr  have  gxvSuaJlg  become  equal*, 
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who  has  kindly  aided  ua  with  some  valuable  oonunuaa 
catious  on  the  odl  ™ces  uttered  by  the  emperon 

HwlriMi  and  Pioclf  tiuu."* 

There  is  very  little  on  record  cither  of  the  iiurriptiona 
or  of  the  ancient  literary  world  to  prove  that  unions  and 
brotherhood*  of  the  Holonic  sysU-m  ever  did  much  in 
the  way  of  philosophise.'  rdff.tion.  Tin  tensely 

E radical  and   business-like  institutions,  attending  to 
ttle  beyond  the  duty  of  earning  a  good  Urine  for  the 
eotumon  membership  and  arranging  and  enj  heir 

node  of  amuaemi  tievsrthalesa  they   bad 

some  ideas  about  a  vast  workshop  in  the  I  ayond,  There 
was  the  theory  of  tho  Maeterworkman  or  the  L>aniouryo$. 
It  was  interwoven  with  heaven  and  the  blis»  of  perfect 
economical  conditions;  a  vast  workshop  presided  over  by 
their  lord  who  w  as  forever  to  be  their  demiurge  and  to 
conduct,  as  he  had  m  earth,  celestial  works  in  the 

realms  of  glory.     It  in  b*  i  i  tbifl  was  tho  origin 

of  the  great  Idea  of  one  God  ■■  ned  in  the  world 

beyond  thin;  and  it  conflicted  with  the  pagan  belief  iu 
man;,    deitiet*,  one  presiding  over  each  of    the  prime 
nccoMsitiea  of  mankind.     The  Asiatic  Jews  w«1 1 
dally  defenders  of  Uiis  belief  in  a  hereafter  winch  took 
thii  form  of  u  fast  celestial  workshop  where  all  things 
wcro  created  bj  the  mutual  labor  of  the  »sry  milli 
who  had  been  members  in  thi*  world  and  who  had  gone 
to  the  glorious  eternity,  each  with   his   hammer,   or 
with  bis  square  aid  eompasa,  to  whila  away,  in  the  old 
brotherly  union  the  bli  seed  days  of  hi 
celential  forever.    In  the  exuberant  joya  ol  thin  grand 
b'iiTenly  workshop   the  apprentice  roes   to  the   high 
honor  of  an  efficient  tradesman  and  anidat  the  cielight- 
fnl  rnnilon  of  (><"l  In  hie uajoatio aaprentacy,  ns  author 
and  finisher-  over  the  beautiful  mcchnnisn  «u, 

11»  Dr.  Quiim,    .  nmul   Omt.iJ»»'l^n  The  itucriptio..    o»   Ik* 

fate  ft  the  afora  at  Allieui  refefe  eepeciaUy  to  th*  price  af  oIlieOiL     ll  ia 

Eblltnol  ia  tbe  Ocujmi  Intcrlffiam-m  ALHtar,*.    Ill  ,  »,     1|  i«  ui  edict  or 
>  cn.i  ■  i  ii  Hadrian.    But  -  ;  i;oa  foe   tbaprtce  of 

clnriK.  in  antiiiuny  ii  the  c..l>;i  of  Dioclalinn,  About  tba  year  930.  A.D.. 
il.r  •mpnroi  hrM  an  adict   refnlatlae;   lb*  price  at  which 

comiucdiiir*  werr  lo  be  »..;.'  II  loed  »a  wraonaper 

tba  alumna  BaCrtbed  ufl  Mono  monumenta.     A    I-  u  i» 

to  W  I  Ibfl  outer  wall  of  a  temple  at  Straionikti*  in  Karu.     It  baa 

been  publiibr.t  by  Xlommien  la  th*  ;  |    l;,.  Ibrjiu  fttriftumim 

laliMim  Hlinr  .  ,.|    i.ilici    dclaila   concerning  ll.    The    anl 

In    the  edict   ait    tba  oi  dinai  j 
bair>>  ne  bdici  waa  found  at  Plit- 

•  In  by  tbe  Aiuf-tican*  vrlien  eacevattnc  tbrrc,  Ii  waa  pobliabed  by  Meaxao- 
mu  in  Pvi*rt  of  tbe  American  School  ai  Athena.   Vol.  V..  pp.  SCC-ilt' 
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with  Dionysos,  whom  they  bud  worshiped  below,  onno- 
b)<r  if  mankind  and  giver  of  joys,  forerunner  of  Home 
meesiah,  perhaps  the  pre-christian  Jew's,  they  strongly 
Inlioved  theywereto  labor  in  the  self-same  brotherhood 
amid  the  self-same  males  and  females  who  in  eternity 
as  on  earth,  sang  pteans  to  the  infinite  and  partook  of 
the  abundance  at  the  self-same  table  that  had  nourished 
them  in  the  vale  of  tears. 

V.  •'  have  already,  in  our  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
love  of  these  unions  for  one  another,  seen  that  they 
never  consented  to  part,  but  ordained  that  even  in  the 
grave  they  should  be  buried  close  to  each  other,  and 
if  cremated,  that  their  ashes  be  mixed  so  that  they 
might  in  the  other  world  be  in  close  contact  and  enjoy 
each  other's  society.  The  idea  of  a  demiurge  is  but  an 
extension  of  this  contact.  Originally  the  same  socialism 
was  conceived  to  continue  in  heaven  as  had  succeeded 
in  protecting  them  here;  and  to  the  primitive  mind  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  the  Name  workshops,  the  Maine  fa- 
miliar Ettrios,  and  the  same  great  nutsterworknian,  next 
in  runjrsty  to  .IiLov.-iIj  Limst-lf,  presiding  and  providing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  who  used  to  labor  in  the 
earthly  workshops.'"     Thin  primit  n  regarding 

Die  domiurgott  or    mast'-rworkman,    gi  rid    the 

•cope  of  the  unions;  for  soon  after  thci  Christians  Were 
adopted  into  them  a  great  and  perhaps  deleterious 
(inost-.o  agitation  set  in  and  caused  many  Sehxuaj  and 
wrangling*  It  later  assumed  the  form  of  what  was 
for  centuries  known  as  augclology."*     A  curious  fad  "" 

loeuily  cornea  Int''  tbe  troo  InaortpUoDi;  Alio  tbe  mil- 
tar»  ur  MbM  vt  irw  cinerary  urn*  rcrUinly  do«w.  1ut«  hvliuf  Id  a  rut  baer- 
•ulr  vofkethop  j>re«lilr*t  over  by  ■  ta^iavayif  la  but  an  expeiialon  of  th» 
tftjt*  '  ti  makee  thee*  unloD*  celcbtet'-d.    Hut  II   h**re   eieTT  ep- 

l«uin"    or  Ixintr  Ul»r.     Ta'tulllati,    arjrnllig  ijnitwl   Maivluu     IipIihtm    Inal 
ifee  Iwiuffti u ihf  tret  ilwl.    Ifef*  "I.rtnliun«ho«»  that  h«  km  anlutilaia; 
for  bo  #<eit.a  co  l*llevc  In  a.  grvet  xffc«l»r  Workman  of  tbr  k 
I*  /Hncljiu.   IV,.  e,  L.  |  *.     makta  mlWtl.na  agalnat  liir  DttBlmga.    •.Hum 

'.»»  eronhlpmA.  Irr'tixin.  refuting  lUitllrtea,  got*  In  a  long  atraln 
*tfilx.-*c  tlio  GBogtte'a  "Ixonienao  end  iniinuitTMbl')  luiillitodce  of  heareat  ej. 
«•).  in  |>roerea  of  bciiiKiuK!' 

lit  Irenmna  <*«%l  II.tt.,  II  .  tU..  7  a.rgu«t  tl>.<  lahol  qnrattan  thruugb 
vage*  eseUphor.  %«tiere  bo  ibowe  that  be*ien  wee  one  tut  wuikebop  •»f>*r- 
liiUm^iil  »y  *  wundruite  Man-  »lu  i»   Jceue  t'hrut.     CMMtal 

UM  pjeroma.  So  agein.  In  lb»  «m*  Adv.  Bern,  n  rll  ,  J.  be  rhergm  that 
lk«y .  the  onion*.  *-'iiM  make  Joeu*  Ibc  Aij»<«ovpy<><  or  xneeter*worknini. 

■    Vol.  !.,  i    :       D  t*ll]i  »  man.     After 

death  ba  vu  vor»Mpt*l.  probably  rir»r  !•  hie  faaifly  and  iUk*.  and  alter- 
ward*  »T  Ike  tabca  and  nttlosa.  Alnioit  all  Ibc  great  dcltlca  and  Immorttla 
wereolicr.  nu-ra  human  Imili^*       lloabrlm    J     ■■  p.  tb.  '36,    tutkllig 

r.firtn'.  tO<  r»ujcr  .sytntofUr  fad  M)l*<Jif"  •*"  J""t  ''dUvr,  Voaelui.  Moia 
arte,  I.,  eayr  'Tbe  areau-r  pert  of  tbe  uodt  of  all  nitloni  ««r*>  aocltnt  bo 
reata,  laoiuua  r,.r  Iboir  k-Lii  inuonii  and  lucii  nurtb;  dcedi  ■.  tucb  a*  Un«a 
rawrtla  ud  fousisara  or  citlea." 
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must  horo  be  registered:  Throughout  nil  the  inres- 
tigations  we  have  been  able  to  make,  baaed  on  the  sci- 
ence of  inscriptions,  as  well  as  literary  work  of  ancient 
writers,  we  fail  to  discover  anj  officer  elected  or  ap- 
pointed for  life.  There  was  no  pope  during  the  early 
Apostolic  age.  The  member  went  directly  to  God,  lb  at 
is,  to  his  patron  saint;  and  this  deity,  it  is  now  known, 
was  often  a  human  being  when  in  life.  The  member 
went  straight  to  his  own  divinity,  who  was  the  apothe- 
osized one  once  actually  living  on  earth.  But  nothing 
appeared  like  a  man  placed  in  power  for  life  until  after 
the  foothold  of  the  greedy  and  ambitious  gain-gettera, 
uud  after  their  success  in  destroying  the  association*, 
in  tLi-ir  own  unscrupulous  service  of  power.  That  thny 
ware  utilized  in  being  planted  into  by  the  early  Christ- 
iana in  proved  by  hundreds  of  iuaeriptionw  and  many 
liintHuud  statements  of  MUrly  writer*,  including  a  dozen 
pagan  authors,  many  of  great  merit,  and  several  of  the 
prominent  Ante-Nicene  fathers  of  the  church.  These 
important  and  revolutionary  disclosures  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying as  the  archaeologists  dig  up  the  ruins  in  which 
they  have  for  centuries  been  buried. 

In  closing  this  chapter  it  becomes  necessarv  to  give 
tl'o  statistics  of  their  numbers  and  also  a  word  more  on 
the  geography  of  thiB  international  Ionian  Synod  or 
great  Oemeinde.  Fortunately  this  information  is  at 
command.  The  epigraphists  of  the  various  schools  and 
seminaries  have  secured  enough  of  the  glyptic  relics  to 
establish  their  positions,  and  list  the  towns,  cities  and 
country  places  in  which  their  activities  were  felt,  from 
about  600  B.C.  to  3U3  A.D.,  or  fully  800  years.'"  No 
lees  than  63  such  centers  of  activity  have  been  alpha- 
betically listed.  In  all  essential  matters  the  scenic  or- 
ganizations resembled  those  of  the  other  trades  and 
professions  whose  sole  object  was  to  procure  a  living. 
Thev  are  reported  to  have  employed  all  the  various  me- 
thods of  the  self-help  organization.  There  was  a  great 
population   at  that  time,   and  the  country  remained 

•  >'  Tha  mora  anrlant  pl»7»  performed  ware  irageJita.    TbrM  cov«j  ih« 

i.iwn  io  Uie  cDiporera.     Dfou  Chrnuitom.   '.lie  •.-cater,    who 

;.  and    bad  doaliura  »nti  tavrr.il    Roman    cmn*r4f». 

i    aratfoft,   tit      187,     aava:    "aal  ra  y*  aoAAA  avf«r  a/***,*  «<»t.r  Ma  TttA» 

rfiftpaTfpii  a,l>»,  4  r.r  wn  »•  ».'''  •  ■.HyJ.a*  •»a^Ta.  T^a  U  faayvfcac  ra  „«r  t#. 

l^*i  •<*  ta.a,.  n«r,.*  A, A*.  14  ,a    taplata.  aai  tovom,  mipq  oi«j.aa>ii.  ir  ra.a  Mi. 

•  -  *•  MaAatwr,a  .{ipai-aaa  ra  r,p»  ra  *tAn. 
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crowded  with  humanity  until  decimated  and  destroyed 
by  the  rage  of  the  Roman  conquest*). 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  central  direction  of 
this  great  Ionian  league  to  entertain  bids  from  other 
parts  desiring  music.  When  a  king,  a  prince  or  a  rich 
man  was  about  to  give  a  banquet  or  other  ceremony  it 
was  necessary  toomploy  music  and  embellish  the  festiv- 
ity  with  histrionic  art  The  Ionian  artists  stood  ready 
at  all  timeB  to  supply  this  demand.  Kings,  emperors 
and  nobles  had  only  to  send  in  their  orders  to  the  gen- 
eral head  quarters  at  Teoe,  and  the  bargain  waB  speed- 
ily arranged.  The  fact  that  this  society  had  been  en- 
gaged greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  occasion  and 
no  doubt  thousands  atteuded  on  that  account  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  absent  This  worked 
as  an  inspiration,  encouraging  the  crowds  together  and 
making  a  success  of  the  entertainment  These  events, 
on  account -f  the  skill  nud  ardor  of  the  artist*  more 
than  any  I'thor  cause,  became  ho  popular  that  for  cent- 
uries the  artists  enjoyed  what  was  almost  equivalent  to 
government  recognition  and  pay.1"  Tho  list  of  52  places, 

IHWi  proceed  to  give  the  acrro.liio.1  tint  of  towns  and  cltleeanown  to 
ban  bad  beftdqnaurra  «n<l  to  have  been  amalgamated  Willi  tho  groat  tio- 
iDModo  of  Illoiiyaen  arti-l*.  u  trade  uuion-  of  thn  ancient  Ionian  league 
They  bar*  been  arranged  alphabetically  by  Dr.  I.udert,    £)».»(.  Xflaet.,  pp. 

I  Abdo:*.  InTbrftc*;  tho  city  of  the  OuUiandtea. 

I  Abydo*.  In  Aala  Minor,  on  tbe  Hellespont. 

I  .Vgina.  city  and  Inland  In  tlio  Karon  Ic  Gulf. 
t  jfctolla.  town  and  Country  of  .Vrranu.  >ir 

6  AcartilA.   neighborhood  t.fl-lplru.,  Orcoi 
0         Ambracla.  colony  of  Corinthian*.  Greece. 

7  Argoa.  city  of  tho  Pelopenneaua. 

•  Arka.Ha,  a  province  of  the  I'l-lononnnsa. 

9  Athena,  capita]  of  AtUo  Ol 

10  AcbaU,  on  the  Corlnthuu  i.uii 

II  ttoatla.    Northern  (jroere. 
18  Boeporue.  olty  on  tile  .trail* 
18  BixantJuui.  ancient  Consbuktlaopla 
I*  IIWKurua,  city  of  'lioaa    A«>*  Minor. 
Id  Uerainlnc*    territory  of  Heruilon. 
HI  Ephaaui,  great  city  of  A-ia  iliuor. 
IT  Xaktntho*.  an  taland  of  tho  Ionian  is**, 
18  f>n.  dty  of  Lucent*. 
til  Umefcrie.  Id  Tlu—.ly. 
XI  Kplro.    on  the  Adriatic. 
21  TbrwnloD,  capital  city  of  tbe  Load. 
tt  HUtbra.  city  of  Attic. 
ta  Caaaandria,  City  of  Macedonia 
M  OdnrpolU,  a  city  of  Thrace. 

•  Cwphaflu.,  a  Grecian  city. 
So  Clltorla.  a  city  of  the  J'.qul. 
It  Cnldae.  *  city  of  Carl*. 
St  Corinth,  gr>at  city  on  tbe  Coriuthlan  uulf. 
SB  Cynatbca.  A  city  of  Aradl* 
SO  Cy  tbera.  la  the  l*l*nd  of  South  Laconla. 
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given  below  is  sufficient  to  quell  the  wonder  of  reader* 
cif  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  to  how  he  could 
gather  so  vast  a  musical  and  political  force  as  3,000  ur- 
li&ls  as  is  reported  that  he  did  on  several  occasions. 
He  had  only  to  write  his  order  out  and  send  it  to  1 
tbe  general  headquarters  of  the  great  internal* 
league  of  unions,  baring  their  place  of  sojourn  or  r 
deuce  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  then  known  world, 
iiiul  the  general  Kurios  or  epenielites  immediately  dia- 
dispatohed  to  him  terms  and  traveling  agents  who  at- 
tended to  the  whole  business  with  consummate  ability. 
But  the  52  places  cited  by  Dr.  Ludors  in  1878,  have 
been  added  to  «inco  then.  In  fact,  the}  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Greek-speaking  branchus  of  the  international  uu- 
in:i.  Since  then  other*  have  beon  found  and  i-nnmer- 
ated;  some  in  the  old  Pimuuuia,  sumo  in  Spain  and 
great  numbers  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Many  of  the  almost 
innumerable  collegia  of  I  tidy  frequently  prove  to  have 
been  members  of  the  Dionysian  artists'"  During  the 
time  covered  by  these  organizations,  tbe  Roman  con- 


Cyretialre*.  on  north  coaat  of  Alr.ca. 

L*ft— Iwmou.  In  Mouth  Oraeca, 

Mllnaia.  city  of  Cert*  In  AiU  Minor. 

Megan,  iimi  city  of  Attic*. 

Mawaaula,  city  of  rdupoiinuaui. 

Myrlna.  aaaport  of  K(»!l«.  Aal*  Minor. 

rJeokratioa.  aeeaport  at  the  Cancbli  mouth  of  la*  XH*. 

opuua,  upuiiUua    aluwnof  Locrla.  tiroec*. 

I'dlun*.   a  town  on  thn  litllf  of  vor.nlh 

lthud'-a,   .apical  of  liUnd  of  M 

Salaniia.  Nlalol  and  town  oppoatlo  Atlioua. 

Ramla.  clly  of  South    l:ii« 

Klkyon.  a  city  nr*r  tho  lathmua  of  Corinth. 

Slnopo.  town  of  Pephlauoulx.  or  Black  be*. 

rtoaol,  a  city  In  tun  laland  of  <  yprui. 

Tarentum.  a  city  on  tbe  Adriatic,  Magna  tlrMcla. 

Teg*,  a  clip  of  Arcadia. 

Tantain,  town  and  laland  In  Uir 

Trooaen.  cltjr  of  Argwlla.  farvin.-  Oott, 

Phlllppl.  dry  In  Macedonia. 

Cblleadon,  cliy  oppoalle  B/jtanlium. 

Clrloa.  capital  of  laland  of  Chloa. 
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Teo*  being   thla  tenter.  Iheaaj  M  place*  were  odJj  aome  of  tha  locaU- 
lia*  counacttifwiih  the  Oreat  Comclndo  of  the  luulan  !«airor. 

i"Tha  aut:  lldog  the  Mil, urn  >>r  iho  oai  Ecclcavia    in    tha 

ciiy  of  Vienna,  fn    France,  led    by  tbe  conrieaf  of  M.  Joaepb   Hot.  i- 
tor  cf  the  Bank  of  BcauicKatd,  react  a  fine  xpccmicn  of  the  Dioaytaaa:  1 
and  look  a  memoir  of  it,  under  thw  inipn  uian  thai  it  wa*  a  oerr  die  .  . 
Later,  on  comnaritoo.  It  wia  found  that  ihia  loacrlpiioo  had  al. 
noted  andanalyred.     Saeigny.  (rWda  iinatutire  da  rum*.  ISM  p 
coincidence*  d"  Aauiicua.de  la  corporation  de  pruoV 

aoce."    Delormna.  Iron*.     Thla  muimim  la   Id  tbe  old  St.  Peaet  a  Church, 
tool  II  waa  for  a  while  in  the  Aoc.  temple  AugufttuaLiviaa.  built  ; 
1041-43.    An  tmcrtptloo  reada:      "Con  Sen  ,\ucuaio...Oplimo  «t  !).>■  Aug- 
um*    '     "I>u  cuiiaanlemcltl  du  Seual:  an  dlen  Angutti  trCa-bcsn. 
a  'a  DcSji.a  Aufuata."    Thla  abowra   thai  iba    rann  Uria  Aurail.  reached 
to/oni  b  ibe  Apoitolic  Ate. 
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qtiMta  raged  with  murderous  furv.  Their  object  was 
i-i ul<iiUy  to  destroy  the  erauos,  thiaaos  and  coUogium 
of  Um  democratic  dispensation  of  Solon,  against  which 
the  competitive  world  raged  with  reli-ntles*  force  by 
war  and  intrigue.  Tbey  Hank  into  deeper  and  deeper 
y  and  welded  their  fraternity  with  the  uroat  trade 
"'"  iiitii  one  rout  economic  brotherhood  f"r  sheer 
self-preservation.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Advent 
when  the  brutal  conquest*  hud  imprisoned  and  sold  into 
•y  innumerable  multitudes  of  their  membership, 
they  were  the  most  nunu  runs;  but  had  tutttlcd  down 
■  jiialm  of  awful  secrecy  which  made  them  un- 
known and  ,111  indecipherable  element.  Wh«D  taken  in 
large  numbers  in  Asm  Minor,  Rhodes  and  (ireeeoand 
Bold  at  DeloH  in  slavery,  they  availed  themselves  of  such 
opportunities  us  afforded,  and  at  Rome,  succeeded  in 
earning  and  enjoying  some  protection  under  the  Domus 
Augustus,  or  house  of  tho  Cirsars.  This  house  of  the 
Caesars  is  one  of  tho  hitherto  unriddled  phenomena  in- 
timately allied  with  the  planting  of  Ohriatianifer  and 
will  be  exhaustivi  h  d.  nit  with  in  this  work,  and  in  a 
manner  which  for  the  first  time  sheds  light  upon  the 

jrlv  plant  at  Rome. 

The  socialism  inherent  in  the  Solonic  dispensation  and 
manifested  in  these  unions  which  gradually  grow  into 
existence  and  shed  light  and  economic  influence  over 
a  large  share  of  the  human  race,  was  in  realitv  an  evo- 
lutionary Btep  in  the  direction  of  true  politic*]  mohoi 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  that  primeval 
slavery  of  which  we  have  treated  in  foregoing  chapters 
of  this  work.'"  Slavery  is  there  shown  to  nave  been 
the  result  of  savagery,  in  which  (eon  of  man,  the  bully, 
who,  surviving  under  the  club-wielding  force  of  the 
"fittest,"  pounded  his  way  into  the  jwssesaion  of  prop- 
erty, and  his  innumerable  children  because  his  slaves 
and  laboring  machines.'™    He  succeeded  temporarily 

If*  &*•  chap.  x\i..  Sect-  ftirro..  treating  of  th«m.  Tliore  aliouM  b*  ob 
wived  •  cr*Jt  difference  between  the**  ,w,"»  »*w  "'  labor  organization*. 
XevariheleM.  In  tbe  one  idea  of  economic  meina  of  Mlf-|«*«miion  tb«y 
•r*  QQ4  ••■.■1  t!.e  -nur. 

.  p.  *l,    Ttu  /"nwfr  of  t\t  Ituilfi    he  »»•  nor  a  nomad    or    patriarch, 
bo«  »  ljui-:«l  Afjfn  proper*]  (  »l«o  tnda  to   aama  vol.,     in    iwo, 

•tut  ami  »'.it*ry. 

in  fciplained  in  thia  rhapur.  Vol.  11,  pp.  713-TM.  Wboo  aftor  l ha 
grc-Jl  robell  -lave.,  agttsml  the  rnaatcira  and  by  mrana  of  argaoia. 

ausea.  Krcat  Dumber*  of  Ibem  goi  Ibeii  liberty,  ihtM  rnachlnaa  bmmatjM 
•an    Slaver,  baran  to  |  McUlltm.    Id   ibal  auipicioaa  moiaeat 

OMMtaaily  Mit'.ad  upon  the  world. 
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in  bullying  his  way  into  poMeaaion  of  the  property 
which  his  slave*  and  hireling*  created.  He  is  now  hi- 
ing  attacked  nf resh ;  ucid  the  contest  that  ragea  along 
the  linos  of  civile  it  ion,  la  that  of  wages  slavery  against 
capitalism.  It  in  the  mighty  principle  of  socialism, 
then,  that  has  wept  a  new  political  economy  into  Wing 
and  is  furnishing  thn  hope  of  a  brillmut  forth-coming 
enlightenment."*  It  line  been  proved  11  historical  land- 
mark that  slavery,  either  of  tho  ▼crnas  or  homo-born 
quality  which  was  tho  first  and  original,  or  of  conquest 
as  victims  of  war,  did  not  state  tho  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Before  the  Roman  conquests  tho  indigenous, 
Tentacular  slaves  so  multiplied  that  there  was  a  vast 
population,  so  much  so  that  in  Crete, m  women  from 
the  time  of  Minos  to  Plato,  were  roaming  irresponsibly 
along  the  shores  of  seas  and  paddling  canoes  to  gaiu  a 
subsistance  from  tho  gifts  of  the  waves.  Even  as  early 
as  this,  the  poor  were  highly  organized.  During  the 
rage  of  the  conquests  and  the  wars  of  the  Greek-.  Per- 
sians and  Sicilians,  humanity  was  greatly  decimated  br 
the  murderous  military  havoc  of  fire,  famine  and  m 
and  millions  were  driven  to  the  slavery  of  eonouoat 
Great  as  was  the  desolation  which  resulted,  we  find  that 
so  soon  as  the  peace  policy  of  Augustus  had  its  effect 
upon  the  generations,  they  again  multiplied  so  aa  to  be 
almost  innumerable  at  Rome.  The  progress  of  eman- 
cipation however,  continued  and  we  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves involved  in  the  strange  and  almost  subterranean 
story  of  the  domus  Augustus  into  which  the  Christians 
planted  in  trembling  secrecy  and  under  murderous,  dec- 
imating persecutions  during  the  reigns  of  Claudiue,"* 
Nero  and  Domitian. 

iw  Rrvur  .aVcaMoptov.  I*».  II  .  pp.  ZUyjM.  In  thia  article  which  bat 
bMO  severely  attacked.  Dr.  Weachet  it  boroe  out  by  the  diacevaiiaa  ol 
dacadea  which  have  intervened;  althonrh  ha  might  perhapa  have  extended 
ih«  .-r«.iit  lo  cover  the  Roman,  Egyptian  aod  Semitic  world,  lie  Ian,  m 
•obaunce,  that  the  Greek  proletariea  planted  a  noble  and  laiting  dellln 
lion.    See  Vol. !_,  pp.  60S-SS.  where  a  view  of  hia  opinion,  ia  givea. 

lei  Plato,  /.aw*,  vii..  II.  at  purrled  about  what  to  do  with  (hem.  Man; 
of  them  had  become  emancipated  at  thia  early  lima,  the  feet  half  of  tho 
4th  femur?.  B.C..  undoubtedly  tlirr-ujh  the  eranov  a»  abown.  Sepra.  aoo 
/May,  la  verb.  Bai  •  a  i  a,i  Hi  i  a  Women  called  Sturematidaa.  Sa  " 
new  17,  twatmed  the  aea-tbora,  looting  for  feh  and  ahellfieb, 
ale  imw. 

tie  Vndet  Tiheriita.  who  peraonally  la  an   eicepttoa  frewi   thia 

on  their  enmity  to  theee  peoi, ._ 
thai  day.     Thia  monarch  >n    deeply 
him  by  Pilate  and  hie  predeceeaor  Lena- 


'  -.    ■  Mi 

rhveb  they 

the  annate  and  lordi  had  already  b*«on  their" enm.ti~m'\ho*«"  pVnpW  wl 
ware 'relied  Jew.  by  tho  hllMCiaaa,  of  It 
awhfhed  with  the  nod  report  aaa     " 
•"•aa.  aa  well  a,  by  king  Abgar. 
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It  fills  one  with  some  satisfaction  in  these  days  of 
wear-worn  literature,  when  as  confessed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  all  subjects  of  value  and  inn  en- 
tirely exhausted,  to  bo  able  to  peep  over  the  hind  river 
of  the  dead  and  view  another  Bide;  a  millennial  past,  of 
the  lout  Kden,  Elysian  park  or  Paradise,  where  the  poor 
outcasts  of  a  once  pure  microcosm,  brought  to  the  door 
work  and  plenty  amidst  ineffable  love,  faith,  joy  and 
goodly  comforts.  Away  over  the  stifling  miasm  of  com- 
petitions in  which  our  warring  ages  seethed,  we  feel  a 
solace  as  we  contemplate  the  upwardly-towering  social 
microcosm,  already  2,000  years  old,  struggling  against 
the  laws  of  kings,  ambitious  despots  and  their  rabble  of 
ignorant  majorities.  We  imagine  them  yet  living  in 
the  dear  old  love  and  fellowship  which  beckoned  to  the 
promised  one  to  come  and  lift  them  still  more  sublimely 
upward  until  their  miniature  socialism  should  burst  its 
occult  bonds  and  leap  ont  into  the  open  world,  planting 
in  the  broad  gaze  of  men  the  everlasting  economy  of 
life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Pre-Christian  Martyrs 

PRINCIPLE  A  CRIME  PUNISHABLE  WITH  DEATH 

A  Forkrpkkir  Uio  Favorite  God  i. ions — Dangers  of 
the  Propaganda — Cruelty  of  Demosthenes — Martyrdom  of 
tbo  Gin  Ninon  who  Initiated  New  Member* — Amised  of 
Helping  Slaves— Martyrdom  of  Theori* — Demosthenes  At- 
tacked Her — Hiii  Coarse  Sensualities — Dark  Rumor*  of  an- 
other M«rtydom— Pitched  down  the  Baratlr  .once 
of  the  KM  I  Ot  Forerunner  Goddesa — Qlaucothen  ac- 
cused and  sneered  by  Demosth-in Mother  of  .Eachinc*— 

Fatal  Vote  by  Pebbles— Gull  D>  the  two  Seta  of 

Mysteries— Qucnchc!  Moodthiret  on  another  Woman  \  Veins 
—Fate  of  Ncan-a — Thrown  off  the  Rock»— N't  iihcr  Tliiaaoa 
nor  Lawyer  could  Save  Her— Epitaph  of  Tryphera  ai 
Martyr — Member  of  a  Union — Damon  of  Vengenea  Drive* 
Demosthenes  to  Suicide— Martyrs  Sneerinirfy  Claamd  as 
CourteeanB — Escape  of  Exquisite  Phryue— Banked  with  Iso- 
daitea— Baseless  Slanders— Lsodaitee  Her  Angel  of  Bquality 
— Athooii  She  Organised  an  Eranos— Eloquence 

of  Hj  —Her  Aon  littal — Proofs — Socrates  a   Member 

of  an   Kranot.hiasos— Similarity   to    Gteel     Later  Martyr — 
Gathered  Dm      I      i.nd  Apostles — Very  Poor  Man— Marble 

ter — His  Euthanasia- -Like  Phryne,   had  his  Good  .'. 

lOKnosmta  of  the  1*  inn  an  Fisheries— Accused  of  Same 
Orime — Prison  of  Socrates — Author's  Visit  to  Oral 
Acropolis — The  Hemlock— Hour  of  a  Great  Martyr's  Death. 

fine  propaganda,  nnd  tho  planting  of  new  branches  of 
this  Dionysus  KathegeiBOD,  or  forerunner,  was  a  crime 
at  Athens  punishable  with  death.  As  a  result  of  thia 
there  were  a  great  man;  victims.  Fortunately  for  our 
history  we  have  quite  a  number  of  these  martyrs,  the  de- 
tails of  whose  deeds  nnd  punishments  we  propose  to  give 
liapter.  It  is  no  glorious  feature  of  this  record 
i  most  of  these  martyrs  were  women.  For  a  dear 
little  innocent  woman  to  bo  stripped  nude  and  dragged 
by  the  officers  of  the  law  to  tho  top  of  a  steep  mountain 
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frng  railed  the  Barathron,  and  plunged  headlong  into 
tho  aby«s,  there  with  broken  bonea  to  die  and  be  de- 
Toured  by  beast*  and  vultures,  may  seem  to  modern 
ladies  in  tho  noble  work  of  emancipation  of  their  sex,  a 
climax  of  brutality;  yet  we  have  aomaao  mint  of  sivcral 
such  monnlrou*  martyrdom*;  and  what  is  neat  terrible 
of  all  in  the  uewa  that  the  great  Don:'  was  the 

hideous  per:  1  three  j|  not  many 

more  such  sickening  retributions-.  Every  audi  victim 
wan  a  nicruber  of  a  thiuaoe. 

The  first  legal  execution  we  have  of  thin  kind,  that 
of  a  poor  little  devoted  girl,  for  tin-  crime  of  nruanizing 
a  union  under  the  new  Diony-nus,  foienim.er  of  some- 
thing  unexplained  and  at  thai  time  my»t*ri<>us  and  un- 
known, wiih  Ninos,  a  person  who,  baoama  *hc  had  been 
born  to  se©  tho  miseries  of  tho  ntruggling  poor  and  be- 
cause jKior  hiTHrlf,  undertook  iafc  a  self-helping 
eranos  nt  Athons  where  the  niloration  of  her  faith  could 
be  mixed  with  the  love  of  man,  the  workers  could  com- 
bine with  their  peers  and  all  enjoy  in  common  one  table 
among  tho  stingy  fruits  of  toil.  To  be  true  to  the  Law 
of  Solon  her  organization  must  be  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles,  hngios,  ensebes,  agatnos,'  and  the 
members  must  love  one  another.  The  killing  of  thin 
woman  is  known  in  history.'  She  is  reported  by  the 
scholiast  of  Demosthenes  to  have  vitiated  the  xnomls  of 
the  youth  by  selling  and  administering  lore  philtre*.' 
This  is  as  Billy  ns  the  similar  accusation  that  the  great 
poet  Lucretius  died  of  a  philtre!  Antiquity  is  ns  full 
of  lies  as  modern  ages.  One  other  ancient  apologist 
for  Demosthenes,  lm-  likewise  given  us  his  reasons,  but 
conflicting,*  contradictory  and  untenable.  The  truth 
is.  she  was  guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  being  a  world 
member  of  her  union,  and  of  going  to  Athena  and  than 
working  to  cary  out  its  tenets.  Few  innocent  WOS0<  D 
bare  been  more  egregiously  slandered.*    We  aro  < 

•  -Vxpra,  tiny,  xiii  .  fOI  »  complete  ♦iplin»tii-.n  of  these  tenet*. 
*Je*ej'hu».  A<1*..  Jp*im.  II.    37.  ucritkM  her  guilt  to  !l:c  inuodtietiao  of 

I    ;a   «Dd   fofbhtdoa    (!nlir\  info  AtheBt:      Nt*-©*1    iiiy  yip  rrj,   UfnS*  ««<*• 
l  .  ?.<  «vrt^  «4r*prdfj>  "  -  i'«oi(.     >o,w  A'  At   toi*/**    *•;>' 

beL  ftmMtA..  *3t.  £5:    ,,Ar>«»  Writ  Viok  ■atoviUv'qr.     Kariyopritn  &t 

arrttut     Alio,   I  ipptncoit't  Hu«  Dirt.,  hi.   £i*T«ftui 

*  Schol..   DiMiltft.,  jj.  431.  ft:  ~k(  ap\j]K  ><A*<*.i  «tv«*  Mi  i'flpty  tmri  rwv  or~ 

•  Am  Rliyo.  NifUrio,  p.  89.  t»y>    the   wis    one  of  the  virpwypr+i. 
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strained  to  admit  that  Nino*  wu  probably  too  poor  and 
uninfluential  to  obtain  pttttiadoa  to  plant  the  thiasas 
with  Dionysus  tho  fororumicr  as  its  patron  and  we  know 
from  a  passage  of  Str»l>o  that  the  punishment  for  thin 
waa  death.' 

wo  have  one  of  thp.  moat  searching  and  learned 
authorities  in    the  Gorman  critical  schools  of  modern 
days,'  to  prove  that  Nino*  was  accused  for  setting  slaves 
free.     This  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was  going    OS 
full  force  at  Delphi,  only  about  seventy  miles  from  Ath- 
ens, through  the  eranos,'  and  it  encroached  npon  tin- 
terrible  slave  system  which  at  Athena  alone  kept  400, 
human  beings  at   that  very  time  in  bondage.    If   the 
tone  of  morals  was  such  that  Xenophon,  without  1m 
mobbed,  could  propose  that  all  the  revenues  of  Attica 
should  be  extorted  from  the  unpaid  labor  of  men  aa 
machines,  who  can  wonder  that   Demosthenes  could 
with  impunity  have  her  pitched   down  the  calcareous 
crags  of  the  liarathron  for  her  imagined  offense? 

But  following  close  upon  the  tragedy  of  the  girl  Ninoa 
we  have  a  second  act  of  valiancy  by  Demosthenes,  the 
lawvor  for  the  rich.  The  martyrdom  of  Thooris  carries 
with  it  tho  recital  of  a  horror.  It  is  an  oxecntion  of  an- 
other beautiful  ami  worthy  maiden  for  tho  crime  of  be- 
ing a  member,  active  and  efficient,  of  an  eranos  which 
garnered  ita  overplus  with  desperate  energy,  to  buy 
slaves  and  sell  them  into  freedom  to  the  beloved  god. 
This  practice  was  going  on  energetically  at  that  time. 
She  saw  tho  terrible  condition  of  human  slavery.  She 
lent  her  powers  and  influence  to  compass  their  relii-f. 
For  this  she  waa  voted  to  doom  by  a  crowd  of  grandee 
citizens  of  Athens,  who  in  a  vast  open-air  convocation, 
stood  around  the  orator  Demosthenes,  listening  in  rup- 
tures to  his  brutal  sallies  against  her.  The  trembling 
woman  was  accused  of  proffering  an  exhibit  of  feeling  for 
suffering  mankind  ground  down  to  the  dismal  misery 
of  perpetual  bondage. 

I  Slrabcs.  Otoo..  X..  III.,  IS.  "  Wtfijraioi  *'  iff? «p  •»;.  r4  *»>•  <..A*f  *.*.»- 
?M  l4wi*i'«iv,  ovrw  ■«■  »"*>'  rot>f  fl>«otfc.  IZaAAJ  yap  rwv  f  oixair  U^wr  T*e*t4(- 
at-roaVrt  wmi  rffa»&i*o*t>n«at>.  •*•  '*t  •  **  *«  a,,**.^  u\l  *«  tpfftft.1  Nevarlba- 
laaa.  at  jotapbua  tnllt  oa:  '•The  law  of  Athcm  forbatia  it  on  pain  nf  n>ath." 
•*•*».  Aj>  .  II  .  77.  The  only  thiott  (<•  do  waa  10  leava  aach  partloalaf 
to  a  aanaral  nt*  of  th*  ■  rrr#»Hit«3  riiin 

'Sibomann.  Onuaila  AiMlrmtfa.  III..  I*  KtHfHmOm  apW  ^rt—mmn 
«  Cf.  aariaa  10  uiit  vol..    icfercinf  lo   page*  »h*f«  th«  maifco*  k>  elabor 
•ulraiplxtnod. 
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Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Demosthenes,  speaks  briefly  of 
tho  fact  that  the  orator  accused,  and  caused  the  condem- 
nation of  a  priestess  of  the  name  of  Theoris.*  Dr.  Fou- 
cart  admits  tliat  she  met  her  fate  at  the  hands  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  that  she  was  not  of  the  official  recognition, 
but  must  have  opposed  the  legalized  cult.  But  he  does 
not  know  whence  she  hailed.1" 

We  cannot  but  recall  the  similar  treatment  to-day,  of 
many  a  Theoris  and  Ninos,  by  tb<>  pulpit  and  press,  and 
the  hate-hugging  spirit  of  uncharitable  persons  who 
stand  ready  to  cast  the  pebbles  of  martyrdom  againBt 
noble  women  of  our  day.  We  hare  many  such  women 
ably  conducting  a  vast  and  world-wide  conquest  for  the 
emancipation  from  slavery  of  their  race  and  Bex.  The 
fact  is,  the  trend  of  progress  is  still  blocked;  for  these 
alang-whancers  still  infest  the  earth  and  peddle  out  in- 
sidious innuendoes  as  aliment  to  glut  the  coarse  sensual- 
ities of  a  lingering  paganism.  It  shows  the  struggling 
despair  of  an  idea  forging  a  foothold  upon  the  cliffs  of 
greed  and  hate.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  read 
some  sneer,  some  animadversion,  some  ungenerous  llin 
against  our  ladies  who  for  many  years  have  worked  wit 
ability  to  elevate  their  sex  above  the  chronic  inequality 
into  which  a  majority  are  born ;  and  many  a  one,  so  to 
speak,  is  cast  off  the  cliffs  of  the  Barathron  through  the 
same  contemptuous  word-havoc  of  prejudices  which 
sent  Ninos  and  Theoris  amid  the  howls  that  made  hide- 
the  psephisma  condemning  people  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Acropolis. 

Before  the  time  of  Theoris,  about  B.C.  430,  and  in  the 
lift-time  of  Phidias  the  sculptor,  there  appeared  an  or- 
ganizer of  these  Dionysan  artists  at  Athens.  He,  or  she, 
was  a  so-called  metragyrt  or  wandering  priest  of  Oy- 
belo.  The  sex  is  doubtful,  but  we  shall  suppose  this  or- 
ganizer a  female.  She  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned 
sod  thrown  down  the  Barathron  and  killed.    The  nar- 

•  P1»:..  X)mMt*..    Hj        Karq>dp7jff«  6i  Jiai  T^f  Uptiat  Htupi&e*." 
>>  Au.  KtL,  p.  M     ' Ari.i  IgBOKttl  <V)<'"  ci.'i.m   I*  nom  «t  l«  Colt0  d«  U 
raaftliio  ft  Uquello  tile  apptrttnoit."      Hut  be   Nlttu»lly  idmiti  thil   Ibe 
-ccafrlric*-  vu  a  dtaao*  m  the  next  ptr*Ki«{>b      "Soat jwuvoat  tvoic  as 
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•  i  Athene*  "    The   Oration  at  l)oaio»ih«n**  aaU  UruiaoiUm  throwf  torn* 

l^hi  on  tho  qucetiou.    But  PluUrch.  Id  addition  to  the  line  Above  quoted. 

Cf  Cinnii : in  iAK&  t*  j>q6tovcrrovaTTn  **oi>«  «ei  tovc  AetlAovf  itarariv  AiAa<r- 
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rative  relates  that  the  anger  of  the  insulted  goddess 
was  so  aroused  against  the  Athenians  for  this  barbar- 
ous act  that  she  caused  a  pest  to  strike  them;  and  the 
calamity  was  so  malignant  that  the  city  was  obliged  to 
erect  a  costly  metroon  to  the  martyred  servant  of  the 
Mother  of  God;  and  her  statue,  a  work  of  exquisite  art, 
was  chiseled  by  the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  tne  genius 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  cryselephantine  Athena.  Cy- 
bele  having  thus  subdued  the  superstitious  Athenians, 
caused  the  growth  of  her  order  to  extend  over  all  Attica. 
All  indications  at  our  command,  however,  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  point  that  the  Athenian  citizens  of  influence 
considered  it  an  outrage,  and  an  innovation  upon  their 
state,  or  official  customs  over  which  they  always  kept  a 
jealous  guard. 

Though  little  is  known  of  Theoris  in  the  regular  his- 
toric mention,  yet  we  have  some  reliable  hints  from  the 
story-tellers  and  wayside  narrators  among  whom  are 
Valerius  Maxinius,  Athenrous,  Hnrpocration  and  Macro- 
bius.  Harpoerntion  gives  a  short  notice  that  Theoris 
was  tried  for  introducing  new  divinities  into  Athens, 
persecuted,  denounced  by  Demosthenes  who  had  her 
condemned."  M.  Foacart  is  willing  to  exonerate  Dem- 
osthenes from  the  stigma  of  killing  a  woman."  But  he 
cannot  penetrate  the  causes  so  deeply  as  the  learned 
Schoinann  who  has  differently  understood  these  trage- 
dies, and  logically  ascribed  their  persecution  and  death 
to  the  jealous  petulancy  of  the  narrow  Athenian  mind. 
The  pitching  of  Theoris  over  the  cliff  of  the  Athenian 
Barathron  which  yawned  among  the  ledges  of  the  Acrop- 
olis like  a  Tarpeian  rock,  aud  the  tearing  of  her  flesh 
and  bones  with  the  teeth  of  pitiless  crags  was  a  sight 
which  mobs  of  those  days  would  rush  miles  of  distance, 
or  pay  a  fee  to  behold;  and  when  the  enrapturing  ora- 
tory of  that  genius  of  the  bema  had  crammed  the  listen- 
ers who  wero  to  cast  the  pebbles  for  or  against  a  wretch 
like  poor  Theoris  standing  under  their  foregone  anath- 
ema, and  maddened  them  to  an  enthusiam  of  feeling! ess 
scorn,  the  decision  meant  instantaneous   death. 

11  Harpocration.    Let. ;   "ftiwpit*  m«»*w  4*  4  ft*-p<«,  «1  «»t£«i«t  «pt&*lr+ 

'■  Feucart,  At*.  Rel.,  p.  1&H:  "  I'ne  autre  pretreaac,  qui  DAmoathene  fit 
i-ondamDer  a  mcrt.  Theoris-  debitait  aussi  des  philtres,  et  en  mfcne  tempt 
>lc5  pctftcn*.  Apres  sa  condarnDation.  la  servante  qui  I'  avail  dftaooceV 
roDtinua  le  commerce  de  sa  malttessc  el  en  comtnuoiqua  lea  socreta  an  frftra 
d'  AristOfthon." 


OLAUCOTHEA,  MOTHER  OF  AiSCHINES.        S3! 

Another  female  martyr  to  the  <>iut<n  Demosthenes, 
was  Glaucntl.ea,  un  organizer  of  the  crsuos  at  Athens 
and  the  mother  of  the  great  statesman  SacblOM,  sg 
whom  this  niaguotizer  delivered  bis  celebrated  orul:un, 
tl»o  Pro  Corona,  studied  to  thin  day  in  our  colleges, 
whose  students  are  taught  to  overlook  the  contempt  il>lo 
tho  me  and  pay  homage  only  to  its  scathing  rhetoric. 

Glaucothea  m  sOM  (0  us,  after  having  given  her  career 
a  careful  study,  to  have  aided  JSschines,  a  celebrated 
orator  and  statesman  of  AlheBI  engaged  in  thn  qtu-sliou 
of  the  encroach  mm!  nf  the  arms  of  king  Philip  of  Mn- 
cedon,  upon  Athenian  domain.  On  an  cmlMixsags  of 
conciliation  to  the  king  both  happened  tn  1"-  ■'  ■ 
and  they  hud  a  falling  out.  This  in  course  of  time  grew 
to  be  bitter  in  personal  rancor,  nnd  ended  in  a  trial 
which  involved  the  celebrate  h  of  Demosthenes, 

Pro  Corona.  Nearly  every  student  of  our  day,  who 
pursues  a  classical  course,  must  thread  parts  of  this 
much  renowned  among  ancient  orations. 

In  it,  however,  Demosthenes  descends  to  depths  of 
scurrility  where  he  drags  forth  the  family  honors  of  J3e- 
chines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  genius  and  can  ex  of 
this  powerful  man,  J^schines,  were  above  his  birth 
and  blood.  His  mother,  whoso  name  was  Glaucothea, 
was  another  Ninos  or  Theoris.  She  had  the  temerity, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  to  undertake  the  initia- 
tion of  Athenian  youth  into  the  Dionysan  mysteries, 
and  succeeded.  Demosthenes  who  boasted  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  greater  and  aristocratic  Eleusinian,  and 
not  to  the  low-born  Dionysan  mysteries  borrowed 
from  Phrygia,  and  mean  and  lowly,"  was  a  slave  owner 
and  inherited  several  industries:  a  knife  and  sword  fac- 
tory, and  a  manufactory  of  bedsteads.  The  two  netted 
him  a  Bum  of  $758.10,  which  was  at  that  datt:  worth 
three  to  one  of  the  present,  making  his  profits  equal 
to  S  regular  annual  income  of  $2,7-13.  Several  years  be- 
fore his  trouble  with  jEtwhiues,  au  insurrection  had  oc- 
curred among  the  slaves  of  Demosthenes.  They  rebelled 
against  the  hard  treatment  and  murdered  the  ill: 

»  ScbclliBK.  Ph&otopM*  k.  Ktliffion.  S.  TO:  Tho  doctrine  uugbt  by  the 
nynarin  ffli  directly  m  oppotmun  lu  the  public  leliriua.  Ucmoithauri 
m  bl»  fro  Ocena,  a  tpetch  acakmt  £CeCbiQM  said:  '  "ion  Initiate.  I  wit 
Aittated  "  Dcujct(bciir»  owned  «Uves  ami  no  factories.  Tbla  bragahowt 
iU  arlatocracy  of  Deiiioatiienca.  a  blrbboro.  over  jSachinea.  a  loa-boru.  He 
cemed  a  knife  factory  and  a  badatead  factory,  wblcb  required  the  labor 
ef  U  ateiat.  and  be  owned  tbeee  elave*.     Ct  Vol.  I  .  p.  MS. 
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and  perhaps*  partner  of  the  orator,  who  managed  the 
business.  Demosthenes  was  bo  angry  that  ho  took  every 
opportunity  to  enveigh  against  Blares,  which  accounts 
for  his  persecution  of  any  and  all  slaves,  who  dared  to 
love  liberty  or  aid  each  other  to  a  hotter  fortune. 

Among  those  who  had  dared  to  labor  townrd  the  al- 
leviation of  the  fearfully  hunted  and  work-driven  slaves, 
wun  Glaucothea,  operating  with  Jisrhities,  political  en- 
emy of  Demosthenes.  They  had  initiated  members  and 
formed  societies  of  the  eranos  in  Athens.  She  was  work- 
ing for  human  emancipation  and  no  doubt  was  a  sooth- 
ing and  benevolent  friend  of  the  very  slaves  struggling 
in  bondage  under  the  tyrant  Demosthenes,  who  hated 
and  feared  them."  The  power  of  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes against  disehines  consisted  in  sneers." 

The  expression  of  Demosthenes  quoted  in  our  note, 
shows  that  she  belonged  to  a  thiasoa  She  was  men- 
tioned by  others  as  a  member  of  a  hefeera;  but  a  b 
sera  is  Pliny's  term  for  a  trade  union  of  mechanics. '* 
This  woman  was  not  merely  the  mother  of  the  orator 
.lOachiuea,  so  well  known  in  history,  but  she  was  an  of- 
tk-er  of  rank  in  the  Phrygian  eranothiaaos,  which  at 
that  date  was  working  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
a  perfectly  legal  manner,  by  loaning  money  to  a  god, 
►,  taking  the  money  lit  hia  stately  palace  or  temple, 
of  courwe  through  a  priest  omeiuting  in  hia  mythie  ab- 
sence, pronounced  him  free."  iEschines  was  a  tritago- 
nistea  or  third  rumliatnut,  and  was  consequently  only  a 

"For  an  account  of  the  fe»f  of  »!«»«»  in  ancient  lime*.  *ee  I.,  p-  141, 
not*  S3;  IS*;  Stl;  SSf>:  VS;  IS.  Doma.th.,  ftv  ftrau.  SO-SM:  "  A.«*  U 
y«*4«««»«f  Tf)  Merpi  rtXouap  rac  fltfiAavt  atcyiyrwaa**  ao*  rlAAa  nnfMrnm, 
Tara**'  a-vara  Mdftf"'  ••*  aaanajtafw*  **«  aatlaip«*»  r**«i  r«A»v»«#*hf.  «*»i»«^«m#r 
Ty  rqAv  KflU  roic  Tirvpoic  «a'    •  vi'J'a*  n»"  teO  •  ■"Japitoit  **««-**r  A«-y«ir.     "Eiy^  — 

■  u^,  lupor  iLMH*ov  M  rw  fiqStr*  r-ioTi  r»jAi«ovr'  oAoAtfii  rt»nv4+tn . 

ir  ti  fail  ijtH'^Ait  »aW  aaAow«  *Ha#ev«  iywf  6.4  fw  o&wt  r**t  i«ri*4hni(,avf  rV 
KipaJy  aal  nj  >»i«*p.  fovr  4*-«t€  rovt  woaatat  i*Aifl«^v  ««i  i>**p  "^»  aeyat^a  ai'aj*»,r. 

■  a.  [So»s*fuoi.  aadoiaa*  troPAOtvavo*  ir/tarra*,  amrf  vij«  «f Jf  ,.«■*.  c«.  rpot-raat- 
mv  •  *.  *i#*w*i*p<v<  *at  Aiato^apot  aai  raiavra  ii»i»  rwf  yp*ffi'm  apaaaynpiaamaa*. 
p<rt}br  kApdaVwr  i,«<<"    •VoWtTn    *-.    *PM*l**f    ••«    ra«jA«*»." 

uoraaarra  .Ulfei,  II..  p.  18*  "Mrr-pM  A  ^  A  A;<r«..-n  I  A«-,..>#.a<  ».  m 
Ivioi,  I~Aawido<.  V  *W.  nir  ■rpainp'  tAtata*  vaiplAi'ai  gadr-pc***^*  «V  e.a*.«t„ 
»p4«  iffti  a.Aaj..'r<i4.  tpiy.  v«».  A*»  L'amao,  f  ISO. 

•peaking  of  the  thiiictei.  of  which  aoclelv.  i€»cliioe»  like  Soeraia*.  was  a 
uiembcr,  aaya:  "K*  tou  ra?T«  rout*  ra\  rae^rair.  Thia  lemi&Ja  ua  o<  tb* 
■near  of  Cicaro.  whan  apraking  of  thu  ihurmilam  of  Rom*  *•*  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
SOI,  StD.  aaif  W.  Agaio  Marnocratloo,  In  ft.',  'laro&ur*?,  aart  the  ala>« 
war*  peraona  of  the  baiett  *oit:  and  the  acholiaai  of  Ariatoc-aanea  iciln 
tbara  aa  folia:  "'0*  yvt-ata.ac  «al  *i»«i4o<  'wpwAdTai-  «V  W  rait  mui%j«*»i  re* 

T*ae  aaluil  «*».■>*."      Ami     V.,    I.    *  WIT:    a  I  an  HI 

»•  Pllnr.  tMi-ri   no*.  »S  M  and  96.  to    th*  eotparor    Hadrian.  Il 
—  II*.  ouoteu  in/V«     S««  Mda*.  «<•.. 

V  CtfaMh  lb*  whet*  UitMtutiou  of  LOdora. 
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third-rate  actor  in  the  plays."  All  this  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  orator.  The  fact  that  the  people  de- 
sired such  shallow  arguments,  being  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  power  of  exact  evidence  as  at  present  in  a 
trial,  was  what  gave  him  the  advantage  over  his  adver- 
sary. Demosthenes  boasted  that  he  himself  had  been 
initiated,  and  most  royally,  into  the  great  Eleusinian 
Holy  of  Holies;"  intimating  that  he  himself  was  to  be 
guarded  by  holy  damons  during  his  natural  life  and 
afterwards  his  felicity  was  secured  for  an  eternit 
the  elysian  realm.     He  stormed  against  iEsehines,  and 

»in  his  studied  terms  of  mockery  brought  the  audience,™ 
to  whom  it  was  unjustly  given  to  decide,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  pitiless  enthusiasm  that  they  cast  the  majority 
of  ballots  against  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Ath- 
ens forever.  It  is  known  that  JEschines  went  to  Rhodes 
and  there  built  up  the  organization  enormously,  besides 
founding  a  school  of  oratory."  This  man  is  destined, 
when  his  true  history  and  manhood  shall  have  become 
disabused  from  the  scurrility  thrown  over  him  by  I>< 
inoKthenes"  and  his  subservient  worshipers,  to  bn  wade 
prominent  among  the  finest  geniuses  of  antiquity.  He 
viw  the  true  friend  and  uplifter  of  the  struggling  toil- 

»er*. 
But  it  is  with  the  mother  of  JEschines  that  we  have 
to  deal  here,  leaving  her  illustrious  son  and  socialist  or- 
ator to  go  to  Rhodes  and  there  build  up  the  countless 
unions  whose  inscriptions  are  found  more  numerous 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  place  within  the  geography  of 
the  ancients,  unless  we  except  the  Pinr-us.  There  seoni 
to  appear  some  dark  things  connecting  this  with  the 

M  BcteUtr,  D*mMl*n*4  wruf  MM  '•"'.  1  .  pp.  2I3-2M.    Among  in*   wao- 

•'leline   BCtOrt,  tlictc  were   »pe»?a>i*»-teT*i     l,v-T<payw,-.<rra,.  ?p,Ta>*r*<(T-.- 

In   which  the  enemy  of   the  oralnr  ccruinlY  rnl  umr  clue*  of   ilia  eecrell. 

iheoes.  taking    "'■ < >,:<   >'f  *,  :i.,i  he  koi  of  hi*  arc ret.  c,ffini*l 

e-lclfCtiTCi.  poured  bia  entire  puvcik    eeainat  him    end   bounded  bim  down. 
■in  one*  referred  (o  theui  3  part*  of  lb*  pUr*  of  iheio  acroia  end  art 
•  ■i.  "-wlae,  language,     "I't  In  aucrorlnua    (inetii  fieri    virion ot; 

-^ar-pc  ilium  qui  oat  treundarum  aul  tertiaruni  pariium.  com  poailt  aJtaaasta 
aalftriM  dlcen  quam  ipao  pnuiarum,  uiultum  aubmitlero,  m  ill*  prtncepa 
c^cetii  maume  nvoll 

i»  Deuiviib.  /v.<  r"ro«a.  fflB-;r»-i'i 

ooSaw  ScliCmei.li    Op¥tC  And..  111..     Dt  Ktligi,m>!*u  *»leru  .ipud  AOi**im. 
_i;  oloo  hia  SracvAijrAe  -anxrteoaier,   II  .  p.  1M,   arid  Joacpbua.    Ailr.  Af*aum. 
L,  S7.    A  «ut«  of  ibe  recognlre.1.  Ibai  It    lb<    uupotlf-OwslDI  and  accred- 
ited people,  bad  to  be  taken  before  au»    riee,  ihing    could    bt    Introduced. 
•attd  Otaucothoa  tailed  la  influence  to  Mean  Ibit  peruiiaaioa. 
«  Itocrain.  r'awflntoi, 

«»  RaSJMT.  CMOS  and  »a»oe>W«  af  /Irypia    II  ,   p.  414;    "Ttao  name.lH, 
'•}  M   probably   connected  wilb  Hjea.    a  name  oi  title  of  Au>e  la  ritea 
gnat  mother.    Detnoeth..  JYu  (Anew,  StO-MO, 


it 
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great  Diocletian  massacre  which  are  later  to  appear. 
Glaucotbea  could  not  have  organized  the  eranotniaaoa 
at  Athene  without  the  initiation.  To  this  day  the  secret 
initiation  is  the  great  attraction  of  Free  masonry  and 
all  other  similar  Orders.  But  Demosthenes  persecuted 
everybody  who  attempted  such  initiations  except  those 
of  the  great  aristocratic  mysteries  of  the  official  relig- 
ion. Any  woman  who  dared  attempt  it  he  called  a 
hiereia."  In  another  place  he  rails  at  her  for  being 
the  drummer  to  the  goddess.** 

We  are  destitute  of  full  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Glaucotbea.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  she 
met  the  fate  of  Ninos  and  Theoris,  in  being  like  them, 
plunged  down  the  precipice.  Let  us  take  advantage  of 
this  absence  of  positive  information  and  hope  that  she 
lived  to  accompany  her  illustrious  son  to  the  more  gen- 
ial Bhodian  isle  of  the  Grecian  Sea  and  that  together 
they  passed  a  happy  and  useful  life  in  their  chosen 
work.    Alas!  the  hope  is  dark. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  this  Demosthenes. 
Before  his  haters  combined  and  drove  him  to  suicide 
his  irascibile  spirit  was  able  to  quench  once  more  that 
prurient  bloodthirst  upon  a  woman's  veins.  This  vic- 
tim was  Neaara;  but  the  circumstance  is  veiled  in 
gloom.  No  detailed  history  of  the  case  is  extant, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tragedy  was 
written  out  by  one  of  the  ancient  historians.  At  any 
rate,  a  certain  damsel,  like  Minos  and  Theoris,  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  eranos  and 
its  system  of  emancipation  into  Athens;  and  like  them, 
she  was  betrayed,  accused,  set  upon  by  Demosthenes, 
and  condemned  to  the  fatal  rocks.  Certain  it  is  that  she 
paid  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  narrow  minded  laws 
which  at  length  brought  that  city  down  in  poverty  and 
humiliation." 

In  close  connection  with  this,  we  find  this  same  ora- 
tor, who,  to  judge  from  the  methods  of  modern  prop- 
si  Deniosth..  Dt  Matt  GrtUx  Ligation*,  %  281 :  "Toe  li  'Arpofufrov  rou  ■ypajs- 
fftariffTov  ftei  TAavsodcac  -rifi  roi/t  di«ffov«      rvrayowiTf,    ■*'  oif  ir*pe   Tcdrnprcr 
i i» li  a. ' ' 

"« Id  Pro  Corona,  I  284 :  "  '£*  »o.'«t  >ip  Iot|»  ij  «.«aiat  s-pe4Man>t  'Atv^tr* 

TW  rA*v«o#4«f  TT)«  TvpvariffTMac  fVvof  %  *lAo(  >i  yrwptiioc    J\y  #(*LtrR." 

*'  She  was  accused,  ana  twitted  by  Demosthenes,  Contra  Now.,  of  bay- 
ing her  initiatiton  paid  by  a  certain  man  named  Lyaias.  Such  actions  were, 
in  those  times  regarded  with  contempt;  but  it  is  difficult  to  discern  th« ba- 
sis of  thia  dislike,  unless  it  be  that  the  aristocracy  of  Athetu  were  narrow 
enough  to  descend  to  petty  frivolities,  so  low  and  mean  that  they  could  not 
■land  before  the  bias*  of  a  just  institution. 
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erty  holders  and  their  ever  watchful  lobbies,  seems  to 
have  been  no  better  than  a  corporation  lawyer,  we  have 
information  of  another  attack  which  he  made  against  a 
certain  Lysios,  likewise  a  public  speaker,  whom  he  twits 
of  being  in  love  with  a  woman  named  Metaneiras.  But 
she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  of  lowly  extraction.  It 
seems  to  have  been  established  that  he  paid  the  per- 
quisites necessary  to  her  initiation  into  the  thiasoa. 
But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  organization  she  joined 
was  not  that  of  the  accredited  aristocracy,  but  a  poor 
peoples  eranoH,  auch  as  Athens  was  hiring  the  oratori- 
cal talent  of  Demosthenes  at  that  moment  to  suppress." 

Although  the  stories  of  these  tragedies  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure  and  n-ft-rc-ncea  rare,  yet  seemingly  more 
by  accident  than  studied  mention  we  now  ana  then 
come  into  po«M«fMiuii  of  a  fragment  or  an  inscription 
which  dimly  diseloass  h  trajsittfl  event.  Philodcmua,  an 
epicurean,  who  livid  daring  the  time  of  Cicero,  wroto  a 
book  of  anthologies  which  contains  Homo  precious  gems. 
Among  others,  in  an  epitaph  of  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Tryphcra,  the  date  of  whoso  death  is  not  given.  Jud- 
ging from  the  reading  it  looks  like  another  martyrdom. 
She  certainly  was  a  member  of  a  thiosos,  and  like  Nines, 
Theoris  and  Glaucothea  was  engaged  in  the  dangerous 
work  of  the  initiation  into  tho  secret  eranothiasos  at 
Athene. 

A  martyr,  she  certainly  was,  and  her  death  violent; 
yet  the  details  remain  mostly  unrecorded.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  poetical  epitaph  which  exists,  an  ef- 
fusion from  her  eranoa,  because  such  glyptic  literature 
is  found  oDly  among  the  unions;  but  if  so,  then  Philo- 
demus  plagiarized  it  in  after  days;  not  to  praise  her 
work  for  which  she  suffered  but  to  gratify  the  more 
earthly  impulse  of  sense  which  pictures  an  exquisite 
young  form,  reft  uf  covering,  trembling  with  terror." 
while  being  dragged  from  the  bema  and  the  pebbles  by 

M  DeiBMth.  Of.  <*«*.  ,A«*rr*tn.  ■*>*  \  "Xvvial  yip  o  «-oii>rT>i<  Mi'«"iW  *•* 
ifae-  rpoi    roi<  iAAoi*   a,  aA~>»a,r>y  £«t  a*nAi<7«i  v   ti(  «i/rq,  III  Mvqrn 

.   >..  iHtiin  lASru  rtt  ri  nvarijpi*  Afovomv  v*iv  Utrut^M,,  ,>•« 
jivee**.  ••• 

«>  FoucarL  Au.  Hit.,  p.  Ita:  "lei  git  lo  eorpt  d61ic«l  de  TrjpMra.  ceiiie 
colorob»,  bj  four  .I.  *  ■.  i  LupfMOaca  bc-tuirnt.  uui  btillait  duua  la  taiicluaire 
de  Cjb*le.  dim  «♦»  rtit*  tumultueuux.  dont  foe  fibai.  at  lee,  canwrln  *tai- 
■Qt  p:«in  d.nijouruicui,  que  U  M<te  deft  Dieui  ch^riftftfttt,  qui  pluft  qu'- 
«ocon»«ni'  aim*  lc»  on-ici  do  Cypria,  el  qui  out  l.i  itiire  et  left 

cbareo  de  Lilt,  Terra  ti.-.rt-t.  fan  poui»«r  »u  pied  do  la  attfle  de  I*  bao 
cbanio.  dod  de>  ifcLuea  tl  deft  roncei.  man  d«  teudret  TicUttaa." 
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a  ferocioiu  gftng  of  Athenian  officer",  skyward,  beaded 
perhaps,  by  the  triumphant  Demosthenes,  to  the  Aero- 
politan  cliff,  and  to  see  her  palsying  form  slugged  down 
the  abyss.  The  mangled  head  and  trunk,  and  limbs, 
dumb  in  life's  lost  quivering  gasp  are  the  horrid  sub- 
ject of  the  epitaph. 

But  in  the  cases  of  Niuos,  Theoris,  Olaucothca  and 
Socrates,  a  stubborn  will  of  the  politieiaiu  refused  to 
admit  that  a  noble  principle  was  the  underlying  incen- 
tive of  their  lifework,  the  sneers  of  disreputable  things 
in  their  character  are  the  most  that  are  left  us.  If,  then, 
wo  make  bold  to  apply  the  analytical  judgment  *-f 
Schoinann  to  her  case  we  may  be  able  to  see  through  the 
scummy  innuendoes  and  detect  a  high  motive  character- 
ising her  tiny  life."  Dr.  Foucart  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  mention,  makes  a  serious  hint  sustaining 
our  suspicion  that  she  was  another  martyr,  in  some  lines 
just  previously  given  in  his  text,  relating  to  this  sub- 
feet," 

False  martyrs  was  one  of  the  names  given  the  poor 
wandering  outcasts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  a  vein  of 
ill  appreciation  often  amounting  to  ridicule  is  easily  de- 
tected in  DBOSt  of  the  writings  of  commentators.**  But 
they  were  socialist*.  The  orauos  was  owner  of  their  ac- 
cumulated earnings;  vet  it  owned  property  only  in 
trust  for  its  membership  and  saved  individual  members 
the  worry  of  private  holdings;  so  that  as  individual*  1  fa 
were  rich  in  a  common  posseesorship  of  much.  T! 
were  in  a  position  to  "take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
Though  this  was  in  consonance  with  the  Solonie  law,  it 
was  at  loggerheads  with  the  Athenian  law  and  a  menace 
to  tho  official  and  competitive  rules-  The  consequence  was 

atphilod..  JnOal..  vii..  E2J:  Wo  «ivo  our  niiderinr  (rem  llio  French. 
M.  Dclif-juc  a  Irau  .-  Here  lit*  the  dalicaia  form  if  Triphar*.  a  little  dove, 
at  Cower  of  ti>«  voluptous  b»i»r»  that  brilliant!)-  bloomed  .n  the  unnurr 
of  lb*  inmhar  of  Goo,  lo  brr  tumultuous  feaata  *■  here  recaoationi  and  Uia 
convetMlion  iikiI  to  bo  tall  i  Dl    uid   cheriabrd   bv  ibe  mother 

eoddeae,  who  mum  ilmn  any  otbnr  uuil  to  lava  iba  ordeal*  of  Veaue,  and 
wba  (Kitaanad  ilia  (urn  an.1  Ifta  gharma  of  Lai*.  O  conietreted  atrial 
Nooruh  th*  croeth  >i  the  fool  of  lbi»  abaft,  erected  10  Ike  SecchaaHa, 
and  crown  bar,  met  aitli  Iburna  and  bri.iv.  but  tender  violent 

»  An.  Sri.,  p.  IIS.":  Speaking  of  tba  banquet  to  Adam*,  killed  bjr  the 
wild  boar,  but  chanced  to  •  flower,  b«  tavi-  'Calls  Mi*  elait  rm?r«  aat 
ccurteean*.  nol  «e  leuiiiteaieni  pour  la  celrH'rer  aroc  eclat."  Tkii  ii  taken 
from  ArfMopbaDca.  Lyrwlrela.  p.,  9B-38S.  who  cave  rich  talent  to  low  ribal- 
dry in  order  to  be  popolar.  It  wanta  a  Srhdmaon  to  decide  whether.  lav 
ataad  of  common  cmirietana.  lh«M  famate*  were  nol  honaM  oefaniaei*. 

"AthoDaxj*.  Ar^faaaaaa*..  vl.  SM:  "O  ♦■jeer  h  aJ*o.«  eJUfe***  aba*  re, 
\laa»*,  f,uirrH«aanr  cai  revrMV  aa",  AveeevTw,-  in  fe  pcvaattauwaeaVi-  ae«**vae- 
Sawrwe  atai  »C***eAaT#arr." 
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that  every  rich  individual,  every  old  line  politician  and 
every  public  priest  hated  the  eranos;  and  they  con- 
spired with  men  of  genius  like  Aristophanes,  Demos- 
thenes and  Lucian  to  write  and  pronounce  scurrilous 
poetry,  orations  and  dissertations  of  fiction,  lampoon- 
ing, maltreating  and  slandering  the  devotees  of  social- 
ism. 

Another  martyr  whose  supplicium  must  be  clamed 
with  that  of  Doinitilla  of  Rome  is  the  beautiful  Phryne. 
Domitilla  did  not  perhaps  perish,  yet  she  is  placed  in 
the  book  of  martyrs ;  neither  did  Phryne  perish,  though 
her  escape  from  a  yawning  Baruthrou  forges  an  episode 
as  thrilling  as  that  of  the  phantom  ship  that  rode  the 
whirling  surges  of  the  Maelstrom.  Fortunately  we 
have  this  history  in  fragmentary  form,  in  considerable 
detnil. 

W6  are  able  to  prove  that  this  celebrated  beauty  and 
accomplished  Greek  woman,  was  not  the  debauch  in  a 
bimation,  as  she  has  come  down  to  us  in  our  silly  and 
credulous  belief.  That  men  ran  crazy  after  her,  with 
gifts  to  purchase  smiles  we  do  not  deny.  That  she  sat 
for  Apelfes  to  paint  the  faireBt  and  most  perfect  form 
is  quite  probable ;  for  she  was  a  member  of  the  thiasoa 
which,  as  we  see  proved  by  multitudes  of  inscriptions, 
always  sought  to  sell  its  talent  and  accomplishments  to 
boards  of  public  work  The  exquisite  sculpture  of  the 
Cnidian  Venus  for  which  Phryne  sat  for  the  great  Prax- 
iteles was  public  property  and  it  was  chiseled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  public  works.  Her  sittings  then,  were 
in  virtuous  keeping  with  the  tenets  of  her  thiasoa. 

This  woman,  like  Socrates,  had  a  betrayer.  His  name 
was  Euthius  and  he  insulted  her;  but  receiving  the  re- 
pulse he  deserved,  was  enraged  and  accused  her  of  the 
old  and  much  hackneyed  offense  against  the  state,  of 
introducing  new  divinities  and  vitiating  the  morals  of 
the  youth.  This  was  the  threadbare  accusation  against 
Socrates. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  according  to  his  ac- 
count of  her,  Athenams"  admits  her  escape  but  mentions 
Euthius  as  her  pursuer.  We  commit  no  anachronism  in 
saying  there  is  evidence  that  her  hater's  persecutor  was 
Demosthenes.     Harpocration  and  Hesychius  approach 

•1  MjMop*  ,  ill...  I  HW»:  —  fl>«  •  ♦pwk,  U  tonmr,  Kf»r*»m  U  .-* 
S«f—  r$w  ««»  +«#4fy  iT*4»i«, 
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nearly  to  the  fact*  where,  ia  their  dictionaries,  the; 
mention  Isodaile*  as  the  governing  spirit  actuating 
Phryno."  It  turns  out  that  Isodaitee  was  another  name 
for  Dionysus  Kathegemon.  Now  it  needs  hut  a  percep- 
tive knowledge  »f  Greek  to  onderatand  that  iHodaiteaia 
a  word  in  common  use  moaning,  as  Liddell  puts  it; 
"Dividing  equally,  giving  to  all  alike;"  KUWtlj  tho  ten- 
ets of  Ncinosia  Tho  angel  called  "In  godlike, 
equal  in  fortune  and  happiness,"  which  Phryno  served, 
was  n  horror  to  tho  jealous  Athenians  who  detested  aso- 
cialism  that  would  advocate  the  equal  apportionment  of 
the  products  of  human  labor,  let  this  ia  precisely 
what  this  little  martyr  attempted  to  do,  by  organizing 
the  oranoB  in  Athens.  In  a  fragment  of  tho  Greek  Ora- 
tion occurs  this  passage  against  Phryno:  "I  have  shown 
you  Phryne's  blasphemy.  She  has  devoted  herself  to 
shameless  debauchery.  She  has  iutr  nlueed  a  new  di- 
vinity. She  has  collected  together  the  unlawful  mem- 
bers of  the  thiasos  consisting  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men."" 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Phryne  was  a  member 
and  was  working  all  tho  time  organizing  the  order,  we 
know  by  popular  history  that  many  wealthy  men  wore 
seized  with  anything  but  noble  desires  to  form  her  ac- 
quaintance, so  much  so  that  among  the  more  successful 
ones  this  became  an  open  boast.  It  is  certain  that  she 
kept  right  on  with  her  secret  duties  amid  these  tempta- 
tions; for  this  ia  all  shown  by  the  treachery  of  Euthiua 
He  might  have  succeded  in  wheedling  her  far  enough 
to  discover  what  she  was  doing  among  the  slaves  and 
low-borns  in  secret  and  from  his  superabundance  ho  may 
have  given  her  money;  for  she  was  only  a  poor  OOOntrj 
garden  girL  Certainly  he  could  not  succeed  in  his  bu- 
ns ,iin>ro:tc:hiH.  When  defeat  cam*,  Euthiua  turned 
iu  jcsiOQST,  and  had  her  arrested  and  tho  da  ac- 

eOMtton  brought  against  her  that,  like  Socrates,  Ninos, 
Tlmoris  and  Glnucothea,  she  was  blaspheming  the  pa- 
gan divinities  causing  tho  mother  of  God,  and  Dionysus 

-rnum.Orat.Gr..  II..  124 /Hv..  217.  '  M I  <>«•<>—•   Vrwrr,  i.  .»  ^wif*pt- 

m'  !"»*»<  r.<  ioiu«K,  y  Tii  4.)w«.i>)  tv">'«  <a.  „i)  wAtv  or»Mifl    JTtAcu      ttvafV 

■vidcucn  ao<  i  tliccr  dmniiir*.    Uk«  thrtr  worthfpcft 

w»rt  i  '  i|£  elemeDt.     "Sacra  Nynclla  qua*  populua  Komauus    ax- 

Cloiil  lnr|M(udiuii  hum."     Ser»iu».  AJXnrU.,  ir..  r..Xt. 

•v*rrt»«».,  Aum  irtti'r  UtfitavK  c«.  yvr*in»  rvr*Tftir*».  frog  Oral. 
«r,  II,.  i». 
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Iaodaites  to  establish  their  cult  and  their  anti-slavery 
brotherhoods  to  take  np  their  abode  in  the  city  of  the 
majestic  Jove.     It  was  maddening.    There  now  arise*  a 

stion  whether  the  Athenian  council  employed  De- 
mosthenes to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney.  It  wan  dur- 
ing this  great  orator's  lifetime,  and  at  a  moment  of  polit- 
ical quiet  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  act  Again, 
he  hated  the  innovations  of  these  women.  Still  we  are 
wanting  of  his  written  oration,  and  hence  the  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  if  Demosthenes  did  conduct  the  prosecution 
against  Phryno,  he  \vu:>  mi  t  by  iiis  peer  in  the  criminal 
court.  This  man  was  not  the  only  power  iu  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  tactic*  nt  Athens.  Hypcridos  was  there 
and  he  espoused  the  trembling  woman's  cause.  He  had 
as  a  part  of  his  role  on  that  terrible  day  the  pronoun- 
cing of  the  closing  speech.  It  was  magnetic  with  the 
ring  and  roar  of  select,  grammatical  Greek  and  won 
for  him  laurels  of  fame.  As  new  fragments  come  to 
light  it  seems  more  and  more  evident  that  Demosthe- 

vras  his  opponent  at  Phryne  s  trial.  But  the  stub- 
born audience  who  were  to  decide  by  ballot,  although 

I  inced  and  overcome  by  this  glowing  presentation 
of  her  innocence,  refused  with  a  malignant  prejudice 

11  persuaded  and  would  have  decided  to  have  her 
l.< lied  had  not  Hyperidea,  who  knew  the  chivalry  of  the 
flrerirn.  r««Orted  to  an  act  of  desperation.  He  rushed 
to  the  frightened  girl  by  his  aide,  drew  her  violently  up 
before  the  gaze  of  theenraged  but  amorous  throng, and 
tore  from  her  form  the  crimson  Pallium,  exhibiting 
bcautie:-,  :iuch  as  nature  had  endowed  her  with,  present- 
ing to  th-ir  gnzo  the  exquisite  original  of  their  adorable 
Venus  Anadyomone,  ana  the  unexcelled  sculpture  of  i 
Cnidian  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  paintings  and  statues  of 
immortal  masters,  sacred  in  art  and  true  to  nature;  and 
while  she  stood  there  exposed  to  their  enraptured  gaze 
be  roared  and  thundered,  exploding  words  of  eloquence 
in  their  ears  with  touching  taunts  on  cruelty,  reminding 
them  that  she  had  served  their  loved  gods  and  goddesses 
by  lending  them  her  own  exquisite  contour  to  pattern 
the  shapes  of  their  sublime  immortals.  The  story  told 
by  Athenteus  and  the  scholiasts  is  that  the  judges,  con- 
sidering her  beauty,  cast  the  pebbles  for  her  acquittal 
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and  the  beautiful  Phryne  lived  on,  transmitting  her  ex- 
quisite qualities  to  the  living  age  which  iu  empiric  wis- 
dom keeps  on  screeching  against  this  still  hated  girL" 
Before  leaving  this  list  of  the  agonized  innocents,  let 
us  ask:  what  became  of  Demosthenes?  There  was  some 
conspiracy  formed  in  secret  against  him,  by  parties 
whose  full  history  and  career  have  never  come  to  view ; 
but  enough  is  known  to  fix  his  visible  enemy  as  Arc  bias 
an  officer  belonging  to  political  influences  ruing  to 
power  through  the  reverses  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Cranon.  As  in  the  almost  parallel  case  of  Cicero.  1 1 . 
was  a  secret  alliance  against  him.  Who  could  it  bo? 
The  friends  of  the  people  he  had  persecuted  with  such 
malignity  engaged  this  officer  to  follow  him  to  the  death. 
Nothing  but  vengeance  could  appease  them,  or  mollify 
their  chronic  hate.  Dcmoxthenes  was  driven  out  of 
Athens  in  B.C.  322.  Having  no  better  retreat,  ho  took 
refuge,  like  a  runaway,  in  the  Temple  of  Poseidon  on  the 
little  island  of  Calaura.  Theeranos  was  wont  to  us©  this 

Sod's  temples  all  of  which  had  an  asylum  of  refuge  for 
avos  and  others  who  worshiped  him.  Alas  for  the  or- 
ator, Neptune  had  no  rcfugo  for  him  here.  Ho  was  bar- 
rod  out  and  shut  off  from  the  holy  protection  the  majes- 
tic god  had  always  given  the  lowlier  ones  who  organized 
and  worshiped  at  his  shrine. 

The  relentless  enemies  approached;  and  the  man  of 
renown  drew  from  bis  folds  the  quill  which  had  long 
held  a  dose  of  deadly  poison ;  and  we  may  imagine  that, 
when  swallowed,  he  bestowed  the  gloomv  interval  of  bis 
dying  hour  on  a  flitting  apotheosis  of  a  Ninos,  a  Trypb- 
era,  a  Nostra  or  a  Olaucothea,  tumbling  from  the  flinty 
crags  in  sequence  of  his  eloquence  of  days  and  in  doings 
which  were  gone  forever. 

M  Harpocratlon.  DitL.  mot-h  bur  baa  loat  (hi*  ida*  of  bar  tubliaia  at- 
tribal**"   4i*»»»»i.  Yanrnua.  Ny.ielloa.  Iiodaitaa:  "I»o4«irar  Tr.^t^  ,',  n> 

wbirh  Font*  .  At*  Rft.y.tl.  "Divioiitf  6tral>icft  e  a  laou-rlla  %*  tolg-uefU  bait- 
lar  lea  faniTna*  nmi  honnfttteaal  d«  la  lia  du  pcoplo."  ifiua  a  facet  b  cratu- 
houilr  Miaoil'il  to  bcr  all  alc/tia..  So*  I*  called  a  I  f  in  blacken-  her 

character.  But  tbe  rraiaa*  wcra  (rado  umoQitta.  Sea  Klioj.  Spu.:  rite,  a_. 
Hrper..O>-*i.20-  A  then.,  intnntim.  till.,  WO:  '"Or  «■■-«  I*.  «oi  4V«a  *t"^f 

rg  tf-?a  litiRft  a  ,..1  <»».'»  n  #""■{  oraaj-j  avrtx  yap  touto  *>  aptf  Toi  iw,'  i-Ah- 

MaAai'c  fit  a'  aMh  iAi*-i*-rdai,  ••i/tay^vwi'  •.t^aWqrar  t*i  9tpif4jif*4  ra#  .U****  aa*« 
tSaifa  re  e-rtara.  rift  yvratsar '  «al  til-  ei-racrr-ur  ,ic  f6  ««**•«  ir-aaV-ratr.  «4«ia>. " 
Saa  aim  Cc~d, »/ Stotdtaa-ae.  U>  MfAa./tmalt.  /Voa.  Cm*.  Ohk..  Ed..  Didot, 
p-  OBI.  where  ao  imitation  of  ibla  event  lakaa  pfaca.  A  woman  ia  threat- 
ened "lib  capital  puniabmeot  ibo  aame  as  In  tha  ca«a  at  Phrya-t  and  aob- 
mitiad  lo  (raat  dan-tar  cl  baioc  led  10  eiccutieo,  bai  U  wed  la  la*  eauree 
faannar,  onlr  "lib  the  create"  difficulty. 
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But  the  great  martyr  to  the  thiasos,  he  who  surpas- 
sed all  men  in  wisdom  and  power  in  the  world,  and 
overturned  both  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  the  creed 
of  competition,  the  moat  useful  of  all  the  lowly,  the  far- 
thest reaching  friend  and  teacher  for  the  suffering  poor 
and  who  still  stands  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the 
world,  waa  the  pre-christian  Christian,  Socrates."  Be- 
tween Socrates,  wlio  flourished  B.C.  48G-399,  and  h 
una  who  lived  A.D.  1-38,  ono  may  perceive  a  wonderful 
similarity  of  character.  He  wandered  barefoot  teaching 
the  same  good,  and  in  the  same  way.  He  gathered 
about  him  disciples  and  apostles,  who  in  after  years  ci  n 
tinued  the  same  doctrines  and  true  methods  of  the  mas- 
ter. Fimdly  he  died  a  violent  death  as  a  veritable  mar- 
tyr, and  left  a  wondering  world  in  shame  and  regret,  to 
admire  and  follow. 

The  age  of  Socrates  did  not  permit  of  many  great 
minds.  True  greatness  was  swamped  in  a  mean  and 
vitiated  moral  atmosphere ;  and  superstition  with  its  mil- 
lions of  amulets  and  abracadnhras  hooded  mind  into  a 
narrow  compass.  No  grand  moral  thought  could  orig- 
inate among  people  deba«>  &  i  centuries  of  despotism 
and  accustomed  to  institutions  that  prohibited  almost 
every  exercise  of  social  liberty,  the  right  of  free  speech 
curtailed  and  the  elements  of  true  manhood  stifled. 

Socrates  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  his  trade  was  that 
of  a  stone-cutter.  But  his  father  being  somewhat  of  a 
sculptor,  the  son  was  taught  some  of  the  finer  niceties 
of  the  chisel  and  there  ia  a  story  that  he  sculptured 
three  small  draped  statues  of  the  Graces  seen  at  Athens 
as  late  as  Pausanias.  But  hia  big  head  and  square, 
rugged  frame  were  incompatible  with  the  taciturn  mo- 
tions of  a  ahaper  of  stone.  It  was  within  this  bare- 
foot man  of  squat  stature  and  powers  of  abstemiousness 
to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  vast  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment; and  he  had  it  in  him  to  block  out  an  immortal 
dialectic  scheme  of  reason  and  profound  examination, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  later  prodigies  of 
progress  sagaciously  espoused  upon  which  to  buud  our 

a*  Jeitif)  Martyr.  Af'togy.  chap,  v.:  "When  Sociatea  endeavored  t»T 
ISW  and  •lamination  to  bring  thfia*  thingx  In  light  inrl  deliver  matt 
frcaB  (be  tftfoorii  iniraning  the  telnth  creatnrec  or  mcloiy).  thnn  tha  dem- 
on* tbcroaelte,.  evil  ■pilitl  of  moo  who  rejoiced  In  Iniquity.  c«tnr>a»a©d  hie 
death  aa  an  athaiat  and  profane  peraon.  oa  the  cha'ca  that  be  w»«  lotro- 
•tocJac  «w»  dWIoitie*." 
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era."  There  were  some  tenets  in  his  doctrines  which 
will  probably  never  be  understood.  He  always  talked 
to  his  followers  about  the  euthanasia  or  the  easy,  happy 
death,  and  Justin  Martyr  tried  to  compare  him  with 
Plato,  who  believed  in  a  Minos  and  Rhadamanthos  who 
acted  as  judges  over  the  just  and  the  unjust,  while  Soc- 
rates had  guardian  spirits  to  warn  the  well-minded 
against  error  and  drive  evil  away.  Justin  believed  these 
elements  of  goodness  were  purely  Christian  and  argued 
that  these  two  teachers,  together  with  Zeno,  were  pre- 
Christian  Christians.'1  Indeed,  it  was  energetically  held 
by  several  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  including  Iren- 
fflus  and  Tertullian,  that  Socrates  was  a  Christian;  prom- 
inent among  those  who  held  this  belief  was  Justin." 

But  Socrates  did  not  follow  the  Mosaio  dispensation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  followed  the  Solonio.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  thiasos,  as  we  have  several  times  shown  by 
quoting  Xenophon's  convivials.  He  frequented  the  com- 
mon table  not  only  of  the  public  Prytaneum,  but  also  of 
the  convivial  clubs,  where  he  would  chat  to  the  delight 
of  the  members,  get  hilarious,  pronounce  more  witty 
toasts  and  guzzle  more  wine  than  any  man  in  Athens  or 
the  Piraeus.  The  great  book,  the  Republic  of  Plato  was 
a  reminiscence  of  one  of  these  convi vials,  at  which  time 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Athenian  thiasos  walked  down 
to  the  Piraeus,  by  invitation  of  the  orgeons  of  the  city, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Bendis, 
to  the  tutelary  deity  Pan.  Old  Glaukon,  the  beloved 
and  long-faithful  kurios,  was  there,  Anytus,  the  leather 
man  and  traitor  was  there,  Miletus,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers; and  it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  common  ta- 
ble, common  bounties,  and  the  rich  jEginetan  wine,  that 
for  days  they  discussed,  point  by  point,  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  best  future  state — the  one  which  should  be- 
stow absolute  equality  and  happiness  to  all  mankind. 
This  republio  was  a  "  crescent  of  promise  to  be  rounded 
with  the  aeons  into  the  full  orb  of  success."    And  it 

as  Justin  In  bis  second  Apology,  chap,  x.,  argues  that  Socrates  was  a  pre- 
christisn  Christian,  thus:  Socrates,  who  was  more  zealous  in  this  than  all 
of  them,  was  accused  of  the  very  samo  crime  as  ourselves."  Again,  ibid.: 
"No  one  trusted  in  Socrates  so  as  to  die  for  this  doctrine;  but  men  died 
for  Christ  who  was  partially  known  even  to  Socrates;  for  he  was  and  ia 
the  Word,  foretelling  the  things  that  were  to  come  to  pass." 

17  Origen,  Ado.  Cth.,  vii.,  c.  0,  speaks  of  the  Oracle  calling  Socrates 
*ths>  wisest  of  men."  Suirlas.  in  SopKoUrl.  quotes  as  follows:  "SopbOcIsM 
If  wis*.  Bnripidea  Is  wiser,  but  wiser  than  all  mankind  ia  Socratash" 

as  lost..  Mm-L  r\nt  Apoloo..  viii. 
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wu  fully  concluded  that  in  such  a  perfect  form  of  got- 
eminent  no  individualism  in  membership  could  exist 

It  might  be  interesting  fur  the  reader  to  ask  himself 
why  these  philosophers  left  their  great  and  celebrated 
Athenian  city,  based  upon  the  finest  model  then  known 
to  the  competitive  system,  and  descended  into  the  ban- 
lieues  and  Billingsgate  of  the  fishy  old  Piraeus,  among 
the  workingiuen's  unions,  their  temples,  kuriakoi,  com- 
mon tables  and  hives  of  the  provision  business  which 
fed  the  populations  of  Athens  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Why  did  Socrates  not  lead  his  pupils  in  | 
losophy  to  the  grand  temple  of  Magaron  or  tho  magni- 
ficent edifice  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  easily  readied  bj 
tho  state  highways  and  waters  of  the  romantic  Corinth- 
ian Gulf?  If  they  were  advocates  of  existiug  ideas 
then  such  a  course  would  have  beeu  in  pragmatical 
concord  with  the  existing  condition  of  tilings  and  would 
have-  harmonized  with  the  culture  of  the  Athenian  state. 
But  no.  Ho  Ignored  the  arrogant,  pretentious  official 
religion  of  his  untive  laud.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
great  Smithian  idea  that  labor  and  labor  only  is  the 
source  of  tho  wealth  of  nations.  Labor  then,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  celebrated  ad- 
mirer, pupil  and  mouthpiece  of  Socrates;  and  it  was  to 
the  hives  of  labor  Unit  UtflM  immortals  hind,  and  not  to 
tho  grandiloquent  priesthood  of  the  Megaron  of  Athens 
or  of  Eleuflis.  This  may  seem  to  have  expressed  con- 
tempt for  the  official  Athenian  culturo  which  was  prov- 
ing adisheartening  failure  iu  comparison  with  the  beau- 
tiful littleness  and  humanity  of  industry,  typified  in  the 
swarm  of  unions  of  the  Piranis,  soino  for  the  sea  Islands, 
some  for  the  Asiatic  intercourse  with  boats,  and  all  for 
Dionysus,  mighty  forerunner,  tutelary  protector  of  their 
business,  the  ennoblor  of  mankind  and  giver  of  joys. 

There  was  a  creature  then-,  *on  of  »  rich  Athenian,  a 
veritable  Oaeodwmon  who  was  evidently  hired  to  gather 
information  from  this  master  and  like  another  Judas, 
betray  him  into  the  keeping  of  a  jealous  law.  This  was 
Anytus.  Any  one  who  reads  the.  He-public  of  Plato 
may  detect  this  serpent,  step  by  stop,  in  the  thread  of 
the  discourse  which  delineated  its  .structure  and  form 
There  was  alao  MilituB  a  probable  spy  from  the  Athen- 
ian priesthood;  for  angry  tones  are  to  bo  detected  as  tht 
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conversation  proceeds.  In  course  of  time  these  alight 
dissentions  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  I'irrous  developed 
into  the  celebrated  accusation  against  Socrates  which 
ended  in  his  death. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  far  from  being  guilty  of  introdu- 
cing new  divinities  into  Athens,  and  demoralizing  the 
habits  of  the  youth,  for  which  he  was  accused  and 
executed,  this  great  man  was,  like  Kinos,  Tryphera  and 
Glaucothea,  trying  to  introduce  the  same  ideas  that  are 
being  advocated  at  thiB  day  in  tho  open  name  of  the  la- 
bor question  and  the  rising  labor  party  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  circumscribed  sphero  of  the  Pirceus  and 
its  communes  of  labor,  where  men  were  shouting  at  fi- 
ery boat-landing  and  market-stall  to  sell  their  good*, 
there  are  now  organizations  numbering  millions.  v. h<>sn 
voices  are  beard  clear  and  ringing,  at  a  thousand  town* 
and  cities  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  tho 
United  States,  demanding  the  same  justice  bo  loved  by 
the  proto-martyr  Socrates  and  rapidly  growing  beyond 
the  strength  of  repression  which  in  those  days  of* nar- 
row-mindedness and  tyranny  succeeded  in  making  a 
martyr  of  Socrates,  to  the  shame  of  antiquity." 

It  would  be  an  entirely  superfluous  and  unnecessary 
task  for  us  to  describe  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates.  Any 
person  wishing  the  strange  details  of  the  event  may  find 
it  recorded  in  the  encyclopedias,  and  in  the  many  liven 
of  thia  great  man.  He  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  spec- 
ulators upon  human  toil,  upon  the  old  charge  that  ho 
had  apostatized  from  the  official  priesthood,  and  was  in- 
troducing new  divinities,  when  in  reality  he  generally 
refrained  from  speaking  against  existing  institutionx.** 
We  have  ourselves  visited  the  celebrated  prison  of  Soc- 
rates when  he  was  immured  and  where  he  died.  It  is 
a  veritable  cave,  a  den,  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  prison 
and  a  hideous  hole,  to  the  present  day  unhonored  with  a 
door  or  port.nl.     This  gloomy  vault  is  situated  on  the 

»•  Am  Rbvo,  Mytimn  p.  f&  of  Ibe  T.an.  'r«w,.  apeakinc  of  the  'l-eay 
of  popular  belief  iu  thoae  <U>a.  aaya:  'ittay  accietiea  acted  at  'Iifcka  is  thp 
rham  of  phenomena  that  reached  ail  through  Grecian  antiquity,  indicating 
a  roacdoa  aramat  the  popular  (cfflcul)  religion,  tod  «n  effort  to  IntrrvJece 
o»»odiUI1t  different  viewi.  aoch  e»  in  later  timea  were  u>  triomph  .defin- 
itely.  in  an  important  form,    o-»or  the  Olympian,  aoda.' '• 

•*  Wa  ha»«  read  Plato'a  account*  at  the  death  of  ftocrate*.  both  In  the 
CrUo  and  the  /lwrfo.  and  the  two  diaouisltiona  a»re«  lo  the  main,  eap«iall< 
regarding  the  lail  aympoaanm  of  Ilia  Irieutla.  the  protracted  «*»ereatton 
and  the  cup  of  hemlock.  The  Grita  hat  been  anapectatd  of  beinc  apurioat 
but  there  n«mi  to  be  no  rf-atOD  for  tbli  eusplclnn  The  f+mdo  eu  wrnt»n 
jn  Platoe  later  yea  re,  -heroa*.  the  OXfe  wet  thai  of  bit  comparative  ; 
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rifrht  ascent  of  the  Acropolis,  about  bait  way  up  to  tbe 
summit  on  which  stands  tbe  Parthenon,  ami  in  re-ached 
by  a  clumsy  trail  from  tbe  old  market  It  in  not  a  dun- 
K'croua  steep  although  the  ascent  is  obstructed  by  piles 
of  rocks,  and  a  dry  ravine  presents  some  difficulty  to  the 
feet.  On  beholding  this  cave  once  honored  by  an  im- 
mortal philosopher  und  teacher,  the  author  of  this  work 
was  constrained  to  conclude  that  everything  ancient 
— houses,  walks,  streets,  prisons,  all  but  public  edifices, 
were  primitive  and  mean  m  comparison  with  what  exists 
to-day. 

What  is  the  bont  of  morals  taught  by  these  martyr- 
doms of  old  ?  To-day,  all  efforts  of  that  barbarous,  self- 
hugging  individualism  to  put  down  the  advocates  of  any 
political  movement  favoring  scientific  socialism  ;  every 
effort  of  tbo  bribe-taking  lawyers  and  representatives 
in  tbo  invidious  cages  of  legislation  to  increase  tbe  stand- 
ing armies;  every  treachery  of  tbe  falsified  press  to  foist 
its  darkling  animadversions  upon  the  unwary  whereby 
to  poison  public  opinion,  is  a  trick  of  the  hirelings  of 
power  who  like  the  bullies  of  Athens  derive  their  br 
and  precious  existence  from  the  humble  laborer  whose 
brotherhoods  their  ingratitude  would  exterminate. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

THK  LAW  UNDER  TIBRRIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  NERO, 
THE  FLAVII  AND  DOMITIAN 

r-KKMTIIMHY    OK    Till;    rUtFTEB. 

PL4MTIK0  the  Word — Screened  at  First  by  the  L»vr — Emperor 
Tili.iius  Friendly— Periodicity  of  Man'*  Forward  Steps— 
PaCtSWhic  ut  he  Covered  —  Work  of  our  Gfca 

ctneologiii&K—  Great  Event.*  during  Reign  of  Tibrrin* — Strug- 
gling to  Enlarge  thr   Microcosm  into  a  State — An  Ani 

The  true  history  of  tho  era  we  live  in  begins  with  it« 
planting  into  the  myriad  economic  unions.  The  germs 
thus  planted  existed  in  them  long  anterior  to  the  Advent, 
These  unions  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. As  the  epipraphists  of  the  schools  are  year  by 
year  enlarging  the  field,  we  confess  that,  enormous  an  are 
the  proofs,  they  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  what 
is  to  yet  come. 

Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  were  all  members.  The 
general  appearance  is  that  they  were  screened  from  harm 
iv  the  law  of  the  burial  attachment,  called  in  the  Digest, 
'Uz  collegia  tenuiorum,"  but  shrewdly  improved  by  Dr. 
Momnwnn  into  •/«  collegia  Jxtneraticia." 

This  planting  was  very  great  during  the  first  century. 
It  continued  in  the  second  and  third,  but  was  met  and 
opposed  with  terrible  resistance.  It  received  its  first 
death-stroke  in  A-D.  868,  at  the  Council  of  Ijiodicia,  at 
the  hands  of  its  own  officers.  Its  haggard  skeleton  still 
stalks  the  earth  like  %  darkling  ghost,  bereft  of  every- 
thing but  a  superstition  and  an  ignis  fututm  luring  wo- 
men and  children  into  the  snares  of  a  spider-like  clericitr 
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which  robbed  the  poor  of  their  pittances.  Tho  suicide 
stabbed  itself  ns  a  result  of  tho  in-creeping  money  power 
originally  repudiated.  The  claw  of  ambitious  politi- 
cians and  of  kings  clutched  tho  property  to  get  strength 
and  individual  glory-  It  was  robbed  of  its  great  func- 
tion by  being  bereft  of  onc-balf  its  usefulness,  that  of 
its  original  self-sustaining  economies  which  Christ  un- 
derstood and  included  in  his  plan  of  salvation. 

Knowing  that  this  mighty  accusation  will  be  met  with 
an  iron  hand,  we  proceed  to  prove  our  statement  by  an 
array  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  assured  that  with 
this  new  light,  truth,  sooner  or  later '  will  conquer,  and 
that  the  era,  disabused  of  wrong,  will  swing  back  into 
its  old  paths  of  victory  and  suo- 

We  have  already  explained  that  tho  entire  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  work  has  been  intended  mi  n  iy  as  informa- 
tion preliminary  to  a  great  chapter  on  the  planting  of 
what  is  called  Christianity.  ThiB  is  important,  being  an 
era  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  with  the  men  of  modern 
science,  Hx-okel,  Levasaeur,  Darwin,  Vogt  and  others, 
that  the  world  in  old,  and  that  there  have  been  many 
eras.  The  aatute  Aristotle  premised  all  this,  before 
concrete  wisdom  found  a  pathway  into  the  haunts  of 
man;  and  he  had  the  profound  sense  to  explain  some- 
thing of  the  periodicity  of  progressive  steps  in  the 
world  in  struggling  upward.  We  are  told  that  already 
'20,000,000  years  have  elapsed  since  man  in  slimy  pro- 
tomorphic  squalor  jostled  into  the  earth  and  settled; 
and  that  since  then  multitudes  of  seons  have  swirled 
past,  each  bringing  its  tittle  of  betterment.  Each  era, 
although  contested  by  the  selfishness  begotten  of  in- 
dividual preferment  under  a  natural  law  of  survival  of 
the  strongest,  came,  careered  and  finally  died,  outgrown 
and  superseded  by  some  unrecorded,  prehistoric  suc- 
cessor, which  in  its  turn  in  tho  great  rotatory  play  of 
for*  i  a  career  of  long  duration  and  iUcowiM  fell 

before  '  1  of  the  on-marching  iihalanx  of  ini- 

provcirnl.t. 

Among  these  revolutions  and  successions,  there  came 
in  courue  of  time,  a  race  of  men  who  agreed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  code  of  laws  and  rules  entirely  distinct  from 
the  more  ancient  method  of  brutal  competition  based 

■  Sm  preface.  Vol.  1I-.  of  thj»  nrk. 
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on  the  animal  law  of  survival  wherein  the  most  power- 
ful brute  which  could  goad  and  exterminate  opponents 
could  liTe  and  thrive.  Ants  have  slaves;  they  fence  V. 
■elves  about,  feed,  fatten,  kill  and  eat  them  with  all  the 
brutish  reason  of  this  law.  They  are  a  type  of  the  an- 
cient pre-mosaical  arrangement.  They  are  prototypes 
of  the  competitive  system.  Such  beings  to  this  day, 
control  political  and  social  institutions.  What  «ouJrr 
then,  if  our  thoughts  of  social  government  are  little 
higher  than  those  of  non-reasoning  insects?  Maw— 
who  feed  the  bully  are  still  the  slaves?  Thus  there 
have  been  and  are  within  the  age  of  letters  and  records, 
throe  distinct  social  dispensations — the  competitive,  the 
Moaiac  and  the  Solonic.  Solon  gave  the  working  people 
a  privilege  which  they  never  before  enjoyed.  T 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  organized  enormously,  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  era  in  which  we  exist. 
inscriptions  which  furnish  us  the  principal  information 
regarding  this,  abound  in  evidence,  that  Jewish  work- 
men of  Asia  Minor  threw  away  Mosais.ru  and  espoused 
the  Solonic  dispensation! 

There  were  two  classes,  perhais*  two  races  of  the  He- 
brows,  of  which  history  gives  littlu  account  We  glean 
these  facts  tnostlv  from  inscriptions  found  recently. 
One  race  endorsed  mid  followed  the  Mosaic,  the  other 
the  Solonic  dispensation.  These  latter  were  nearly  all 
of  the  working  class.  They  settled  .n  great  numbers  in 
Asia  Minor,  formed  themselves  into  trado  unions,  were 
frugal  and  industrious,  learned  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
languages  and  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  Hellenic  Greek*  among  whom  they  lived.  They  en- 
gaged in  no  warring  quarrel*,  easily  took  to  the  Mithric 
forms  and  mysteries  which  of  all  the  various  bran, 
of  polytheism  most  nearly  resembled  the  Christianity  of 
later  centuries;  and  when  th.i  culture  and  faith  arrived 
they,  with  many  other  determined  working  people, 
opened  their  busy  unions  to  receive  it,  and  it  was  this 
vast  and  secret  power  which,  with  the  burial  attach- 
ment, tided  Christianity  over  the  persecutions,  makiug 
it  an  irresistible  success.  These  facts  will  be  denied; 
but  we  are  setting  forth  an  array  of  newly  discovered 

tSwph.il.  in  JltU<fO»  .lacaKat  r..  14.  kcwi  (bat  tb*  law  of  U«m 
bad  pcovad  wlm  la  tba  fouewiac  lamcije  :  "Jmu*  it  Naureth  IBail  da- 
liter  ih.«  ptara  and  «h,H  change  tfia  cuiMaM  wlbcfc  Mean  daliverad  u«." 
'  i  «  N«~.»f*.#<  *«ih  aftfaaaVai  ra»  rttft*  ravrar  aa«  aJkAafai  ra  9&i.  4  **- 
i  im.'  llawn    Tbi»  prcdiciloD  madd*a«<1  tba  rich  Habraw  audjaoca. 
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proof  which  will  forever  establish  them  as  truths,  A 
later  scheme  however  of  the  power  of  property  which 
could  not  speculate  and  profit  out  of  their  unions,  ulti- 
mately attacked  the  economic  feature  of  this  Christian- 
ity, and  in  course  of  time,  after  a  struggle  against  their 
high  and  artistic  culture,  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  stifling  the  Petrine  policy  of  social- 
ism and  leaving  it  to  jostle  along  among  the  rocks  of 
the  old  pagan  competitive  system  where  it  lingers  and 
languishes  to-day.  Yet  the  germs  never  died ;  they  are 
coming  to  life  with  even  better  roots. 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  stay  ou  the  earth  great  num- 
bers of  unions  existed.  As  abundantly  shown,  they  em- 
braced nearly  all  the  trades  and  professions  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  were  obliged  to  earn  a  living  with  labor. 
An  old  law  legalized  their  career.  Not  until  recently 
has  the  fact  come  to  light  that  the  early  Christiana  nest- 
led and  settled  among  them.  A  prodigious  effort  has 
been  made  to  conceal  thia  fact;  but  it  hoa  at  last  laafesd 
out,  thanks  to  these  recent  discoveries  which  bring  to 
view  the  otherwise  unwritten  history  of  the  Solium:  dis- 
pensation. 

The  settling  of  the  ChristiauM  into  these  economic 
unions  is  mentioned  a  few  times  by  the  ante-Necine 
writers,'  several  of  them  pagan,  inveighing  against  the 
Christians,  such  as  Celsus  and  Lucian.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  how  enormously  these  unions  were  em. 
ployed  by  the  government.*  They  were  a  veritable  ser- 
vice, for  it  was  before  the  contract  system  got  its  foot- 
hold to  enrich  the  adventurous  individual  and  conse- 
quently waa  a  vast  economy  to  the  nation. 

"Socratut.  Hill.  Dxia.,   V  .  IS,   ulki  about  the  "great  bakara'  Mtahllah- 

menu"  at  Hot.,  or  high  aniiqulij,  and    admitt  UM     rl rnbrra   of  the 

branch  uniooa  were  chrltiienwed.  The  law  permitting  the  bakera  to  or- 
ganise an-!  elite  it  coiilumed  by  Gaiua.  Dif**t,  II...  It.  i  "Item  •  -jllcgi* 
Roma-  certi  aiiul  quorum  COrpU  »rliaeuicc-'li*ulti»  gtqua  coliMitutlunibut 
prlnr Ipauhut  ronlinrialnin  q»t :  retail  plttcrum  rt  quorniuiiim  .ild-.riiin.  el 
ntvjcul&iiotfiiiii.  qui  Id  provJDoSlft  lOnl.'*  Therewith  :na  tax-gathers 
tilver  and  ealtuiiucia  working  for  the  govciumcnl  eliiinn a  Hi 
above,  are  granted  pariuiKcinu  lo  arganlre. 

I  «nr,l»  ot  Grantor  de  Caeugnac.  Hut.  dn  tXamm  (hit,,  p,  NOW,  are 
found  on  later  inveitigaiioo  of  thia  remarkable  fact,  to  be  replolc  with 
irulh.  "C*«i  u  I'uitlc  daa  iuiandea  que  le  tfouveriicineut  Gigum**  aon  aar- 
vice  adminiatratif,  aon  doploietnent  Hi-  forr*  t  mlltlairot  at  le  divelopainant 
ii»  ton  in**  architectural!  II  y  aran  dot  corporation*  qui  V  talaiM  cbar- 
geea  de  rccuillif  r  LmpOt;  II  y  en  avail  qui  approvteionneient  Rom 
en  avail  qui  In  uuui  iiaalelit :  il  y  en  avail  qui  puurvoyaiout  A  aea  odiucee ;  a' 
autre*  qui  hahillaient  tea  luldati:  d'  gotree  <]ui  lea  uririalnnl;  d' aulret  qui 
eoget—  ateoi  lea  n*ce*elio«  imeneuret  ei  dometilquea  d'  une  vllle  plalne 
■-•aaea  el  iouf«  *  loua  lee  genict  de  plalalre.  Lea  juiandea  eiaieot 
oeoc  comma  at  cuaipcnte  oaaeuae  qui  supportait  ce  grand  corpa  romjdn>M 
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But  tlntM)  large  uml  numerous  unions  had  another 
told  of  enonnona  importance  in  form  of  u  burial  at 
Dent,  stringently  guaranteed  bj  •  law  which  has 
come  down  to  us.*  Quite  recently  the  fat  »■«  veri- 
tioil  that  the  Roman  and  Gre«k  burial  aociet-.. 
realitj  simply  a  name  given  to  n  full-fledged  trade- 
union  and  that  the  union  tailed  under  tho  name  of  thest- 
tacbu.  le  In  truth  it  Mcretly  careered  as  an  eco- 

•  organization  for  purposes  of  lif«  rather  than 
death,  litis  was  because  the  burial  attachment  was 
openly  legalized  while  the  trade  uuiou  |>art  camo  under 
the  law  forbidding  organization.'  Through  this  | 
ior  attachment  the  true  trade  union,  evnn  in  its  well- 
known  voting  form  actually  ovaded  the  law.  I 
where  wo  find  tho  unions  working  as  modern  I 
unions,  for  purely  economic  purposes.  Tiny  in  reality 
cared  littlo  for  the  religion  they  wen  xupuoscd  to  adore. 
But  they  wero  almost  always  accompanied  bv  two 
complishments.  Tho  most  important  practical  one  was 
their  voting  feature,  whereby  they  secured  for  them- 
selves and  their  membership  the  appointment  to  do  the 
public  work  as  an  economic  means  of  life;  and  the  nr-it 
important  thing  was  to  shield  themselves  by  some  law, 
from  persecution.  This  they  obtained  by  each  union 
having  a  burial  attachment.  The  amount  of  advantage 
this  funeral  attachment  secured  is  almost  incredible. 
Dr.  K.  Cagnat.  with  whom  the  author  enjoyed  a  valuable 
personal  interview  in  189C,  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
Christians  owe  their  present  existence  to  this  funeral 
attachment  of  the  economic  trade-unions.'    He  admit- 

»  0if»<  XI. vii    m;     i.  tM«  Menmi    >■'  Patt  "  .*«UL.  p.  »  »« ,  »bo 
calif  ■Moroni  the  aan.e  ae  cell,  fui  <ty. 

'Dip*.  Ill  .i.i.  lib.  3.  A-l  /Uicttm  pm*»ciali:  ■  Kcqae 

aocietai.  uuquo  collegium,  ur-que  hnjatmodl  cotiios  VMSila  oaauiibeae  bebete 
rjiturj    dub   .1    !»Kib»»  ««  »  n  i.n  e«  pr:ncipalit.iia  cc 

«MM   ""»    coetcitur."  but    procceda  toenumeiat*   a  low  axcepiiona. 
quoted  in  not*  8.  «g»o. 

[Bat,  in  Amu  (WniBaraiiu  for  Jan.  IX*!,  aeye:  "C  cat  ponrtanleo 
nartie  gi4i«  au  limit  d'  anMxiatii.n  »l  a  I"  m»ii  dn  rournir  qne  «'  a^.  oiupUt, 
a  Home  M  dane  lea  province!,  la  grendo  resolution  moral*  tt  rellgietae*  aoi 
Uanefot  ma  le  uiMUila ,  aana  lul  In  enrieuaulatu  aurai:  apruuve  laa  ptua  graudae 
diffli.nllea,  li,m  Untie  'AtaUlrqii  iprtwjvrer   nana  .1 . .  n.  tori  em 

ilea  i  lua  grandee  pcreecntlont:  male  »:-viut.i..n  la  eauxioa/aleuleeU  la  tampel* 
etalt  pen  aur,  couMefi  preciire  la  altnaUon  [attain  fldeleel  11  fallal!  a*  «• 
eher  pour  celebror  lo  culte,  pour  enterrer  laa  martjTa,  pour  ee>  beniorar  la 
uivmolre.  pour  entendre  la  parole  .l«a  pealeure.  t  cat  alun  qua.  aulraal  I" 
lllimlro  arctieolngtt*  lie  tloMl,  r  Kglla*  »  artaa  a  loonier  la  dlflViutta  a* 
prennant  1'  apparaliea  d'  on  rolKye  fimtralre;  dee  Ion,  «II«  retomMl aOM 
la  Hi  .11  mtUM;  all*  pourall  a.olr  line  eaiaee.  poaaMer  dea  elaelllerea.  re. 
eevolr  ill.-  ilutik  *t  dea  lr«a,  taulr  dee  raunlont,  celebrar  lea  fetaa  da*  eaiaa* 
«nr  lenr  torobtau .  eea  aaa.-mi.leea  reJlgleoeoe  menu,,  gate*  1  n  (OMaTfnce 
daeeuelcnt  ilea  reunion*  lloftaa." 
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ted  that  the  earlier  Christiana  planted  directly  into  the 
unions. 

Many  other  eminent  Professor*  mo  alligning  tbem- 
selves  with  Dra.  Rossi,  Cagnat  and  Oehlcr,  in  tho  bolief 
that  tho  Christian*  were  originally  economic  orguniza- 
tions  for  self-help,  and  Unit  they  planted  in  the  societies 
of  tho  Solonic  dispensation.* 

Without  doubt  the  man  who  has  contributed  most  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  Christianity 
was  originally  planted  in  Italy,  is  De  Rossi,  who  has 

S'vcu  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  under-ground 
omo.    He  finds  that  the  early  christians  were  mostly 
either  slaves  or  emancipated  slaves,  and  that  they  were 
very  numerous  at  Rome  even  under  old  Tiberius,  and 
grew  in  numbers  under  great  persecution  during  the 
reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  the  Flavii  and  Domitian.    The 
labors  of  De  Rossi  are  innumerable.*     He  discovered 
that  under  the  law,  the  members  of  the  unions  endora- 
i  iif?  the  cult  of  Jews,  but  retaining  their  old  economic 
■tactics"  of  earning  their  living,  actually  had  to  bur> 
their  dead  in  subterranean  holes.     Thia  they  did  to  an 
astonishing  extent   Great  under-ground  cemeteries  are 
4*ound,  some  of  which  are  five  to  seventy  feet  beneath 
t.he  surface;  and  the  excavators  are  constantly  opening 
~%»ith  their  picka  new  cells,  called  achola-,  provided  with 
Boats  of  stone,  scattered  toolaof  many  trades,  central  ta- 
llies for  the  common  meal,  thurte  thtou  or  doors  of  Jesus, 
aaecrct  portal*  of  entrance  and  exit,  wells  for  water  and 
of  ton  bright  and  beautiful  wall  paintings." 

It  will  M  asked  why  such  secrecy  if  they  possoaaod  a 
l«gal  right  of  organization?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
Hew  nulturo  was  hated,  and  when  the  police  bognu  to 

•  Am  BJijn.  Myiiria,  pp.  114-1  Hi  "In  thla  wiia  wan  ChrialUaiain  do»'«l- 
«>iikI  ant  of  tba  «o:r«i  iu«iiii«n  of  iho  aocleni  world." 

•  Th«  lawdrj  fnll<Ki»  leouioiuui).  1*1  liitlc  vuijue  bill  wat  well  ondar- 
•  io«l  »i  lh«  lime  See  Ihfrit  XLV11..  tit.  mi.,  I.  Ii  rcidn:  •'Permltllur  ia- 
«aulo.lLu»  iliiieu  aicnuticim  conferro:  durn  UniB  ■»m«l    In    memo  I 

*»«  tub  prat«xm  hujntmndi  iii> -ituui  collegium  coeat     quod  ncn  tan; 
Orbc,  »©d  in  Ictlia  el  in  provtaclll  Ioluih   biba're,    dfrai  quoqut   Savarua 
r«icrMi(." 

i«Walizinr    l'<»   tVp->*rc/..  !.,  p,  fIS,  nf.ic  I.Jta:  "Laa  chfOllcna  ae  i* 
Uniaaaunt  tiiKi  iljni  Im  caueombf,   dana  1<  'U  chambroa  a»p- 

ulctalct,    qui  j.flrcni  pir'uit  let  dia>cni<oiik  d'  vgliiof  mumlaH." 

'i  Do  Reaai.  Soma  &Jttron<a,  apcakii  i,  of  ihi>c  aneitai  «»roetttiea.  Hit 
burial  part  of  arhicb  m  roado  l«(al  under  tho  Uw  of  chp  co!J.  ictiuioruui, 
**¥»:  '"Ma  odl  ungulate  nalura.  o  anterior*  alia  foruiaxioDO  d«llo  till*  • 
<t«U«  fegga  cDMuvtc  dn  uiaoumaati  MPalcrall  crlatlani  ricorda  un  Eull- 
ctilo  prannmm.no  Ino  Klamo;  nomenclature  corolnclata  a  moltlpllcani  tra 
V  libcrli.  I  Liboiliui  e  Kli  ttfaoicri  ai  tempi  de  FU>ii  Auicuaii.  blw  •  "•  tint 
Oal  peimo  accolo  trill:, ld."  and  citca  quite  a  number  of  t-cuielerica.  thai 
W  Locum  among  oiban.    W»  aball  ur  mora  r<K»rdlo(  tbdkn. 
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suspect  that  the  Christians  were  using  the  unions  which 
hud  the  burial  attachment,  the  old  law  of  Julius  Csasar, 
of  tho  date  of  B.C.  68,  was  hunted  out  and  applied.  It 
wok  Applied  im  early  as  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  Tra- 
jan's application  of  it  about  AJ>.  100,  comes  into  his- 
tory no  that  wo  know."  Septimius  Severus,  even  Hadrian 
continued  this  old  law,  and  made  the  Christians  still 
more  secret,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Spartianus  in  the 
Angustan  histories."  Why  such  a  profound  silence  of 
literature  as  is  revealed  by  these  discoveries  of  the 
under-ground  Rome,  is  a  question  for  coming  students! 
I'  or  mir  own  p.nrt  w«  are  satisfied  that  the  lowly  Christ- 
ians, Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  filled  with  admirable  love 
for  one  another  in  their  economic  brotherhoods,  wisely 
agreed  to  accept  the  new  Master  for  their  kurioa  and 
saviour  ami  went  straight  on  with  their  work  furnishing 
each  other  with  employment  as  best  they  could  under 
the  aad  circunistaix-t's." 

It  was  in  A  D.  !)9  that  the  emperor  Trajan  issued  the 
decree,  based  on  the  old  lex  Julia,  forbidding  the  ex- 
istence of  the  hctiera-  or  close  truclo  organization*  It 
became  Immi  ilintely  recognized  that  tho  Christians 
woro  the  hated  sect  forming  the  membership.  Trajan's 
rescript  was  tbe  law  used  by  young  Pliny  when  governor 
of  Bithrnia.  It  was  the  deadly  edict  against  tbe  "col- 
legia illicita,"  which  are  now  proved  to  be  none  other 
than  tho  veritable  unions  of  tho  early  Christiana     The 

Sood  teacher  when  he  taught  his  followers  to  "take  no 
lough  t  for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye 
shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed"  waa 
speaking,  not  to  an  outside  audience  in  the  cold  compet- 
itive hfi-  of  struggles  for  existence,  such  as  the  masses 
are  this  day  enduring  and  starving  under.     No  one  of 

"t  Biteript  r/  Tram*  rarrled  oui  by  Pliny.  Ic  ■»»  valtd  all  over  pro- 
cooiuUr  Komi  and  home  null.  Ct.  SndJ«,  //■»(.  OurrA,  Eui.  If*..  VoL 
I  .  p.  1*0. 

I 'Uip.il.   TV..    !..   1,   I  '21:  Ct  Srurtiantia  in   -<»v»»ta«  BuL.  c.    17.  iMtk- 

Kuf  the  doinr.a  of  Sever ui      "In   uinpr*  I'ala-atlnit  plurlsu  far*  fuetdavit 
mat  lien  i!ib  cravi  peroa  veiult.    Idem  eilam  do  cbrlMiania  sUYaJt.    Th« 
Itanpl./Snma  reidi  at  follow*:  "Divut  Sevetua  reacripail  cv«  atiata  ajui 
m  coiaac  dicuntur  apud  praifccluin  utbi  accuundci  •■ 
'•Thoio  had  circuniiuac**.  continued  amid  persecution*.  They  hMj4  rwal 
ceota  lor  lhcir  awful  trrrecy.  and  lh.»  account*  for  their  habit*  of  under- 

Kuund  lu.l.nr..     Tho  U«  or  (bo  bofUl  attachment    UcallJc-i   lb*  ordeal  of 
•  crave;    out  the  true  object  of  tho  union  wit  earthly,  aavd  it  cava  tbem 
meant  of  Tilt—ci  lha  awful  retcfipt  eJ  Sever  aa.  tba  poor  fellcw, 

hoaxed  •till  clotar  to  their  oodet-cround  cell*,  making  their  cemeteries  tiaa 
tipper  moat  matter  of  importance  to  »ard  08  tbe  bneul  coilcc.  N  evert  he- 
Mea  ■■  man;  eiete  daily  burned,  rmnfxd  and  beheaded  before  our  •***." 
Cltra,  an*.,  II..  IMi    Euaeb..  UUt   aftrJ*...  vL.  T.     So  alto  leaf  batef*. 
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dommon  sense  would  give  such  counsel  to  anybody.  No 
teacher  is  «o  stupid,  no  silly,  or  so  infamous  a  liar  as  to 
give  such  advice ;  for  if  he  were  mean  and  false  enough 
to  attempt  such  wholesale  deception  he  would  be  called 
either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  The  fact  iB  thiB  teacher 
and  every  one  of  those  special  pupils  to  whom  he  was 
teaching  elements  of  economic,  social  and  religiouB 
truth  were  members,  and  ho  told  them  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  worry  and  incertitude  which  drive  a  half  of 
mankind  to  failure  and  starvation.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary. The  union  in  which  they  were  all  initiated  mem- 
bers would  care  for  them  and  attend  to  their  personal 
wants,'*  leaving  them  precious  time  to  peacef  ally  attend 
to  other  things.  It  is  now  admitted  by  the  greatest 
scholars  that  the  economic  unions  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian"  were  none  other  than  the  same  Roman  collegia 
and  Greek  eranoi  which  we  have  explained  in  previous 
chapters. 

Julius  Csesarwos  the  first  who  enacted  laws  of  supres- 
eion  of  their  organizations."  He  was  seconded  by  Ci- 
cero, who  bitterly  fought  Glodius  the  Roman  tribune, 
<>f  whom  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  after  all  our 
university  commendations,  must,  in  the  honest  story  of 
the  poor  workingmen,  descend  to  the  doubtful  dignity 
of  defenders  of  false  systems,  and  little  if  any  better 
than  our  lawyers,  engaged  by  the  holders  of  wealth  to 
slander  and  revile  those  honestly  organized  for  liberty 
and  present  happiness.  Both  came  to  a  violent  end  as 
a  direct  result  of  their  own  inhumanity  and  of  their 
false  system." 

A  littJo  later,  in  the  terminal  years  of  the  apostolio 
age  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  second  century, 
Pliny  the  younger,  came  out  plainly  with  his  celebrated 


!•  Tart..  Ap<1..  mil. :  "Caiinus  lu  ctetuui  ct  couKrexjtionein."  etc :  like- 
se  Dr.  Oehlar.  JfXS  to  [Ac  AutXor,  speak*  of  an  inscription  found  at  AmUoi 
la  Bltfiyiiia  show  inc  an  ersnos  of  tbe  eatne  year  that  Pliny  tried  to  persuade 
lit*  ■tupaivr  Trajan  to  permit  him  lo  ort'nito  a  union  of  blacksmiths 
anal  fireman.  We  five  thu  circumttanco  elsewhere.  In  hla  official  letter  to 
Trajan,  be  declare!  thst  these  iimooe  were  Innocent,  and  admits  chat  cbey 
bed  e  common  cable  and  a  communal  code. 

II  Unmmi,  D*  Cbil .  ti  Sodul.  p.  S3;  "Jus  cocundi  fnit.  antiquia  tempor- 
Ibue  coiaibus  concessum."  The  lex  Liclnla,  ••/>«  Xaiaiuiu  .VupprJawisdu  was 
C4M  of  the  first  conspiracy  laws.  It  ia  declared  by  Cicero.  iVv  Plane.,  19,  efj, 
(bat  it  applied  to  tbe  Collegia.  Another  early  conspiracy  law  was  the  Let 
Gebieoa;  another,  the  Lex  Cornells,  another,  tbe  Lex  Pore  J I  Latroole,  aee 
Moatu.,  sd. 

u  Consult  VoL  I.,  p.  234;  alee  «*,  steU  12. 
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letters.  Appointed  to  bo  governor  of  Bithynia  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  he  found  that  the  Christians  were 
organized  in  the  old  Solonic  unions  in  great  number*. 
He  was  ordered  bj  his  emperor  Trnjnn,  to  carry  out 
the  lex  Lieinia  against  them  because  they  would  not 
go  to  the  pagan  temples  with  their  earnings  and  pur- 
chase at  high  prices,  the  sacrifices,  or  in  other  words, 
the  goats,  calves,  ducks,  chickens,  or  geese  brought 
thither  to  be  sold  and  eaten — a  species  of  religion*  mar- 
ket The  explanation  to  this  vague  affair  turns  out  to 
be,  that  the  priesthood  of  paganism,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Roman  government,  was  speculating  on  provi- 
sions, not  so  much  for  themselves,  being  government- 
paid,  as  for  the  revenues  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  It 
reveals  that  large  sums  of  money  were  constantly  flow- 
ing into  the  Roman  treasury  through  the  priests  and 
their  wiles,  by  which  the  common  people  were  kept  ig- 
norant, poor  and  superstitious. 

The  unionist  cult,  either  of  Solon  or  Jesus,  had  no 
commerce  with  lliia  superstition  and  source  of  revenue, 
the  Christians,  while  they  abstained  from  all  wrong- 
doing, positively  refused  to  contribute  their  earnings  to 
the  Roman  government  through  the  pagan  priest-power. 
Thus  Pliny,  and  probably  all  the  governors,  found  that 
the  regular  revenues  had  fallen  off  very  greatly,  and 
close  inquiry  had  diseovsred  through  their  spies  thai  tlm 
Christians  were  refusing  to  thou  contribute.  On  inves- 
tigation it  was  discovered  that  great  numbers  of  beta-raj 
thiaaoi,  eranoi  and  orgeons  within  Pliny's  jurisdict  I 
had  become  <hi-iMiiutii/.i(l  and  had  endorsed  the  new 
faith  still  adhering  to  their  common  table  and  their 
communal  code."  They  had  turned  the  well-regulated 
family  into  a  microcosm  and  enlarged  it  into  the  bro- 
therhood of  love  and  economics,  conforming  with  the 
plan  of  salvation  of  Jesus.  Each  union  had  become  a 
society  of  members,  all  working  for  one  another,  and 
economizing  their  incomes,  keeping  their  mouey  within 
themselves.    They  were  no  longer  rushing  to  the  eo~ 

!»  Pliuj',  JTj/ul.  Iff.  See  Neandsr.  HM.,  I.,  p.  «?.  what  rauiaika  Uiow 
clearly  lhac  tin.  .-hi.tiuu*  uudcr  Pliny  bad  beao  Id  cloa*  avavciationa.  leu 
batura  the  OJxnlnj  of  «he  MCanri  .«nlmi.  ■  1  r*|an'»  nwnpl  tuppreu«d 
tba  bM»r*.  It  an  ibe  taw  Fllny  enforced."  Noaodcr  **>»;  "T!itM  latter 
aatambliea  bad  buou  ditcouliliuod  in  compliance  %*itb  tba  emperor'e  edict 
•icalnit  tba  bercra."  p.  \S>.  Tba  liauvta,  temporarily  euppreeeed  fcjr  Tralea, 
aa  om  ol  lie  nine  trade  unioni  »i»au  in  tba  orl(lB»l  Solonlc  Uw. 
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called  sacrifices  to  squander  their  earnings  upon  state- 
priests  mumbling  over  their  market  speculations.  This 
refusal  to  contribute  to  tin-  public  funds  in  what  lay  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  persecutions;  for  the  emperors  un- 
der the  Lioinian  law,  construed  it  to  be  treason  punish- 
able with  death. 

Thin  discovery  of  the  true  causes  of  tho  ancient  per- 
secutions is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  that 
said  causes  were  not  religious  but  economical.  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  that  religion  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  those  terrible  deeds  of  torture,  reddening  anti- 
Suity  with  gore.  But  revelations  of  recent  times  show 
iat  Romoliad  bruised  off  her  veneration  for  the  old 
law  of  Solon  and  Kuina  and  become  its  hater.  That 
law  supplied  the  workers  with  well-paid  employment, 
taught  thorn  oconomies  and  dignified  them  to  a  con- 
dition above  the  slavish  payment  of  tribute  to  Csesar, 
raising  them  higher  than  the  craft  of  the  ancient  pagan 
priest  and  thuB  depriving  Rome's  treasury  of  the  fleec- 
ing* of  her  pious  metboda  This  was  the  crime  for 
which  they  died  in  millions. 
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En.  Planted  under  thi«  Monarch— Erer  Memorable  Vkta— A  New 
Mid  Surprising  UtMoncal  Sketch  of  Chrrttiauitv— Environ- 
ment of  Dangers—  The  Poor  Could  Dot  obtain  Work  with- 
out Organized  Protection— Statement  of  their  Influence  on 
Christ  ■  Tiberius  Friendly— Men  at  the  Head  of  the  More- 
meat  all  Initiate* — The  Word— Hebrew  History — Abpmj 
Letter* — All  Known  of  the  Circumstance— Anger  of  the 
Emperor— Pilate  a  Historical  Character— Crucifixion  Proved 
•  Historical  Event — Lynching  of  Stephen— Hi*  System  of 
Common  Table*  Competed  with  Provision  Ring* — New  Light 
on  Hia  Assassination — Three  Thousand  Member*  in  hi*  Union 
—The  Murder  Broke  it  Op — Stephen  was  a  Fin*  CUm  Bu- 
siness Man— The  Metonym. 

It  *»«  during  the  reign  of  thi*  monarch  that  the  era 
under  which  we  exist  was  planted.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  fresh  history  of  this  ©▼■ 
We  leave  this  to  the  innumerable  profano  histories,  and 
the  New  Testament  record.  But  we  are  about  to  git* 
an  anecdotal  account  of  the  origins  of  socialism,  which 
first  appeared  in  form  of  the  beautiful  microcosm. 

The  roign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  otot  memorable 
as  being  the  age  of  this  celebrated  planting;  and  what 
makes  him  more  and  more  remarkable  is  the  fresh-found 
long  latent  proof  that  be  was  kindly  disposed  toward 
that  Character  whom  Josephus  the  truthful  historian 
hardly  dared  to  call  a  human  being."   Stripped  of  the 


,  XVIII..  UL  »  "XcthrTawaa  about  thi.  Ilm*  J._ 
■  via*  kd.  if  ii  >•*  l»»ful  tn  can  him  *  mis.  tor  k«  w»t  a  dear  or  wsd- 
darrul  »orki.  •  latehcr  of  nicb  m«o  at  r«*i\«d    the  ttwh  with  pluiao. 


ttleeephnt.  Jntlj.. 
-  ItbeV 


H«  dr*w  our  to  hia  Nxb  manr  of  the    Jawa   aod    nsany  <■'  »»•  Gaoulaa. 
He  wta  UM  CarlM.    Aod  whan  J'ilata.  at  Ike  awtaaUc.   of  Ik* 


man  imonpt  ni_  had  eoodarooad  bl»  to  the  Croat,  taste  that     lorad    him 
■i  tha  Brat  did  sot  fenaae  his:  fee  ha  apoaarad   to  thaaa  atir*  •(•Is  the 
third  daj  at  the  dlvta*  prophM  bad  Snrnnld ;    that*  tod  10.000  otaar 
dartnl  !hin«.  coKetnlo*  hia.    Aad   Um  tribe    of  CbrleUss*  aamrd 
him  ara  oot  aitiaot  at  thia  da»." 
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sacredneas  we  love  to  adore  in  our  still  ascendant  cul- 
ture, Jesus  stands  as  the  most  perfect  character  the 
world  has  produced.  We  have,  in  our  ingenuous  cas- 
uisfical  and  even  doubting  inquiry,  found  that  all  men- 
tion alike  by  fault-finders;  by  masses  of  the  poor  who 
will  not  attend  church  clamoring  that  Christianity  is  a 
failure;  by  the  Jews  who  believe  he  was  an  impostor  be- 
cause a  workinginan;  and  by  Buddhists  who  claim  that 
our  religion  is  a  derivative  from  the  ancient  teachings  of 
Indian  theosophists ;  all  agree  that  he  is  stainless  and 
without  reproach.  However  much  the  criticB  are  dis- 
poned to  arraign  and  abuse  the  priesthood  that  suc- 
ceeded, the  great  teacher  himself  stands  as  a  faultless 
example  of  a  perfect  man,  and  is  so  acknowledged.  A 
disposition  to  reject  the  evidence  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  old-time  supposition  that  no  mention  is  to 
be  found  of  Christ  by  pagan  authors  is  proved  untrue; 
inasmuch  M  more  than  forty  mentions  were  recorded 
of  Christ  and  Christianity  by  trustworthy  men.  There 
abound  reliable  mentions  of  him  cither  historical  or  an- 
ecdotal by  authors  of  early  days."  Besides  this  there 
are  inscriptions  and  monuments,  which,  after  standing 
through  the  Cartesian  age  of  doubt  and  ridicule,  and 
after  successive  accessions  of  auxiliary  evidence,  are 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  testimony. 

But  the  remarkablo  discovery  of  great  numbers  of 
inscriptions  and  other  monumental  proof  that  Christian- 
ity was  originally  planted  and  had  its  home  in  the  exist- 
ing unions  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  not  in  the  haunts 
of  wealth,  and  that  it  has  been  ruthlessly  bereft  of  the 
great  economic  factor  inherent  in  the  Solonic  organiza- 
tion and  thus  robbed  of  one  half  its  usefulness,  remains 
for  this  volume  to  set  forth. 

People  of  modern  times  are  little  aware  of  the  fearful 
dangers  which  environed  the  life  of  the  ancient  poor  man. 
Those  who  worked  were  hated  and  if  not  owned  as  slave 
property,  or  if  not  organized  in  close  association  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  at  any  moment  attacked  and 
murdered.  Feeling  their  danger  they  hugged  each 
other  in  a  manner  unknown  to-day.  Their  system  of 
eating  at  a  common  table  was  enormously  prevalent  es- 

■i  Mftcreb..  AM*  mUi\,  11..  It.  :  "Com  audlM4l  lour  pntrot  qoc»  in  Syr'* 
Hflffoda*.  r«  JodKcrnm  taut  bimatnm  JomIi  tat«rf*ci.  ftlitim  gooqo*  c)oi 
i  1 1 «— .  (lb  SaalE«a>  H*cndi4  pcrn}»  •*•«.  qtmn  Slim.""  Thu  r«f«rt  t« 
fUred't  mml  to  Mil  hta  hi  ftrtrocj. 
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pecially  ntiout  the  time  of  Tiberius.     It  wss  a  part  of 
their  salvation,  sought  after  and  longed  for.    Their  svs- 
•  und  MiTi'i'V  iim-rcil   ti.e  ancient  world.   To 
pain  admist^  union  the  applicant  tnuBt  un- 

dergo a  long  probation  mid  a  rigid  scrutiny.  This  sera- 
tiny  we  havo  already  given.  Once  in  toe  union,  the 
member  wan  furnished  with  work.  Hut  work  ho  must 
There  were  no  poor  houses,  no  charities,  no  particular 
asylums  but  there  were  retreats  of  another  kind — simply 
walled  enclosures  whore  the  wretched,  when  chased, 
might  obtain  a  temporary  refuge;  not  asylums  such  as 
are  now  known.  But  the  trade  and  labor  union  of  the  So 
Ionic  dispensation  tolerated  no  charity.  "If  any  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat"**  This  is  what  the  roast*- r 
said,  for  he  was  talking  to  a  multitude  of  applicants  who 
were  about  to  join,  and  who  did  join,  three  thousand  in 
number,  soon  after  the  teacher's  crucifixion.*1 

There  wan,  in  those  days,  especially  after  the  com- 
mon cement  of  the  ministrations  of  the  two  perfectly  his- 
torical characters,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Solonio  organization,  called  the  ob- 
ionim.  The  members  of  this  Hociety  were  brave  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  poor  mechanic*,  laborers, 
and  professors;  fur  the  word  which  originates  tl 
name  in  Hebrew,  the  language  spoken  in  their  topo- 
graphical region  including  uost  of  Palestine 
and  some  lower  portions  of  Syria,  signifies  poor."  In 
the  great  scheme  of  the  ancient  labor  movement  praise 
is  due  the  Jews  for  having  boldly  joined  this  orgoniza- 

•ill  10    if.  «;  fn  oitiu,  irr*<«>+-.  (.ii««V*.«f». 

"A:0,  ii..  41-42:  TUeu  they  that  i(l>>dly  received  tin  word  were  bap- 
111*4;  and  the  uma  day  there  w«ta  added  uuto  tbem  about  litre*  thc<l*a»d 
toulf.      And  they  rrinlr  il,    In    thn  apostle's     dcctTlnea     (Ml     fel- 

lowship and  In  breaking  of  bread  and  In  prayers."  To  which  Is  10  b*  eub- 
(olMd.  i»..  31:  "And  the  multitude  of  th«in  thai  bolUved  were  of  una  bun 
and  of  ana  »oul;  neither  said  any  nt  them  that  aught  of    tb*    thine*  7-  ' 
be  pcitoated  was  hla  own;  bnt  iln-v  had  all  ihlns»  <«n 

» Sco  Orlgen's  definition  of  KMm.  the  Hebrew  for   i>oe«\    D*  /Vtmap., 
Cb.  I.     Xoaheim.  M**U».  But.  I..  In  century.  Part  H..  e.  6,  I  II, 
•«  Nsiarenaeere  the  ebb  imonlysat  dow=  imontmcri 

of  tba  Apostolic  arc    in  reality  belong  10  (ha  Sod  cesrtary;"     lle«eS'i 
ap.  Etisebius.  W»»f.  torJoL.  II..  SS:     "Now   aoma   people  belonging   ic 
ae-rexi  aceta  existing  among    the    people,    wbinh    have    heretofore    bean 
scribed  by  me  In  JVob*."    (A  Ion  booh  by  llegeelppua  of  •?•»<  valnal.  Ira 
nrue.  CmkBar..  Ill  .  ul,  quoting   Theodotion  and  Abulia  of  Poettue.  In- 
relghi  against  the  eblonlte-v  aa  '  the  poorer  eon.*  anawrtaar  them  down   bay 
mom  their  name  elgolfted  poor,     Ttaa  eblnoltes  were  fearKlly  attacked  by 
Irentfis  becaose  poor     Adv.  Hop..  V.,  i.,  1-S.  and  elsewhere.    Jostle  Mart.. 
Mel  <\e».  TryfA..  LXXXV1IU  speaking  of   John  the  Baptist  mi. 
nave  baao  an  ebionlte.    Clhban,   X>e tim  at  FaO    xv.,  not*  X,   admits  with 
ineffable  coDtetr.pt  thai  tbe  organisation  >u  one  of  poor  pec-ple.    Oalrcn, 
a»»«»  S  *  flwMetf.  lm,  I..  S,    says  they  ware  aa  evnsUuloa  ef  tb* 
poor. 
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tion  in  large  numbers.  But  they  were  not  of  the  sec- 
taries and  egotintic  Jews  of  the  aristocratic  family  of 
Palestinian  Israelites.  Thoy  were  the  poor  working  peo- 
ple, as  much  embroiled  iu  tho  struggle  for  bread  aa  the 
workingmen  Jews  of  to-day.  Thoy  took  aidiia  with  the 
poor  and  famished  castaways.  They  nobly  joined  their 
rankti."  The  cause  they  espoused  was  that  of  the  gen- 
uine socialism,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  family,  swelled 
out  into  a  microcosm  wherein  each  worked  for  all  and 
all  for  each." 

Tho  groat  beauty  of  the  Solonio  organization  is  ex- 
pressed in  its  universality;  in  all  parts  of  tho  world  with 
the  same  rules,  hy-laws,  form  of  brotherhood, demand  of 
mutual  love,  help  and  care.  In  all  ports  of  tho  world 
it  was  patterned  after  the  democratic  city."  "Bo  ye 
therefore  not  solicitous  about  the  maintainauco,  being 
in  nothing  wanting.  To  the  artificer  there  ia  work;  to 
the  unable,  commiseration ;  to  the  stranger,  a  home;  to 
the  hungry,  food;  to  the  thristy,  drink ;  to  the  naked, 
clothing;  to  the  sick,  visitation ;  "to  the  prisoners,  aid."" 
But  work  was  uppermost;  being  the  source  always  pro- 
vided, there  was  no  such  thing  as  charity,  as  expressed 
in  our  boards  of  associated  charities  and  pitiful  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  The  great  critic  and  commen- 
tator Neander,  writing  of  those  early  days  of  the  plant- 
ing, admits  that  for  along  time  those  people  lived  to- 
gether at  their  common  table,**  providing  with  &trange 

asEuieb..  U-ti.  Ettta.,  Iv..  22,  qnotixig  from  the  <os(a«oftof  Hegoasippua. 
taking  i".  from  this  early  author,  whoae  work  he  read  before  it  was  de- 
stroyed, furnishes  a  great  argument  sustaining  tho  belief  mat  tho  Je«s  were 
■I  UM  bottom  of  the  economic  idea.  Thia  mighty  association  waa  managed 
for  many  yeara  by  lames  at  Jerusalem.  Ho  wu  a  Jaw  whom  tho  Iowa 
ato&ad  to  death.  The  whola  ahowa  that  aomstbing  verr  valuable  to  at 
Ha,  If  we  could  hart  It.  baa  bean  covered  up;  for  It  inovi  thai  aristo- 
cratic. Mosaic  Je-w»  attacked  and  murdered  Janice,  the  poor  man  and  So- 
looic   lew. 

ts  Waltzing.  Hut.  dtp  Prof..  1.,  p,  BIS:    "La  coIWm  ««lt   one   f 
await  11  6ull  autsi  t.ne  republique.  une  elte.    Citojen  de  la  villa.  1'  ourriae 
n"  avail  fee  granda  choio  a  due;  membra  du  collpge,    il  auit    1*  fgel   da 
aaa  ccxfrCr.  I 

bis  wr  have  heretofore  eiernc-lified.  Waltting.  Doctor  of  Laws,  at 
the  Louvalo  Volrersity  in  Belgium,  has  ably  ciplaitted  these  social  pheno- 
mena of  the  ancienta :  "Lea  corporations  4taient  V  image  da  la  cite  on  4a  la 
familke;  cile  couatitaait  rooiroe  la  famllle,  on  la  rit'  tin  muu  une  unite  vi. 

-  ApmUtW  CkvsJMaattme,  Book  IV.,  Sect.  I.  cap.  2-«-  Cap.  J,  is  a  strong 
peaacriPCion  against  leeches,  fakirs  and  hypocrite*. 

•eNaander,  /tuMMf,  I„  cb.  ii..  F>ru  tir Otuie  Ommuwuy.  He  daclaree 
Il  "formed,  as  it  were,  oue  family;"  but  acknowledges  that  later  "it  waa 
diacoQlioucd  to  become  the  narrower  commnniou  cT  CrarfatamO  fsmllr 
Iba  j»i  oocnndl  of  Solon  under  which  all  thia  was  done,  did  not 
wtDt  lb*>  competitive  system  in  boaineas  at  all.  Through,  il  mankind  waa 
drilling  Krwaid  aor.'-allaro.  and  II  waa  certainly  adoptedby  lha  oar  Heel  ad- 
i  e*  Is*  a*w  faith  nnder  direct  order*  of  ibe  roaner  himself- 
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love,  for  one  Another,  taking  the  kindest  care  of  fam- 
ilies and  xime,  worked,  prayed,  feasted  and  worsln 
in  common.  Wo  have  even  tbeir  mode  of  conducting 
the  meetings  of  what  they  called  the  congregation;  ana 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  similarity  in  this  respect  to 
the  meetings  of  the  older  unions  of  thiasoi,  hetaene  and 
collegia,  which  we  have  previously  described.**  They 
appear  exactly  alike. 

This  economical  institution  of  mutual  care  which  was 
the  prime  incentive  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of 
the  ancient  world,  could  expect  only  to  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  mere  microcosm  from  its  communal  code. 
It  had  to  struggle  two  thousand  years,  in  terrible  and 
often  bloody  vicissitudes,  amid  opposition  by  others,  ig- 
norance of  its  own,  perversities  of  ambitious  lasts  and 
blind,  groveling  forces  of  opposing  power.  It  had  to 
undergo  the  retarding  influences  of  Kings  and  priests. 
These  for  ages  swerved  it  often  from  its  course;  audit 
i  if  t<n  well-nigh  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  rcmst.-v 
Struggling  in  such  tempests  it  is  marvelous  that  it  did 
not  miik  t.>  rise  no  moro.  Yet  it  jostled  into  tho  cresting 
of  n  vast  church  organization.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  let 
iih  hopn  that  it  may  yet  be  weaned  from  its  dcspoilers 
hnvo  abused  and  unhinged  it,  and  come  back  to 
Mrfaotsd  as  to  re.-adopt  the  original  course  pursued  by 
the  designers  and  planters." 

The  similarity  bet-.-  >  <  D  these  uniona  and  those  of  the 
Greek  eranos  is  quite  surprising.     They  all  follow  the 

esTtaej  all  maintained  the  tuicrocotuial  form.  wheih«t  Jew*  oe  Grail  Is*, 
always  in  apparently  strict  conformity  with  the  in*eripttc«  upon  tat  fjf 
Tenth  al  the  Twelve  Tablet  at  Koine.  Kenan,  tApol  imu.  tint.  «ra«j 
l*fv  gives  ui  a  complete  eHees*  of  contemporary  Kphrsus,  or  Hbnde»,where 
thai  a  organdiaiioca  farmed:  -'A  Judaism  outaid*  of  Jeruaclera  had  no 
clergy  proper:  any  person  arotc.  read  the  luaac-n  of  the  day  '  ;jrahj  atata 
hapmara)  and  added  to  this  a  mldrasrh,  or  commentary  eourelv  persona! 
in  whl.-h  be  Mt  fortb  hit  peculiar  Meat.  This  wae  the  origin  of  the 
'  Stasias'  ol  which  w»  Bod  (he  etmpltHa  model   is  (ha  earn*   tr— tlee*   of 


Philo.    The  congregation  hsd  a  president  apkbevsstwyet,  elder*,  eaearSsvieti. 
a  hsixsn,  iiw^pdn/t  or   appointed    reader  or  beadle,  envoys.  'AeavveAei  01 

'Ay-rsae* and  a  sc.hammarsch  or  tacrittan.  A«*«*v*t."     Tbil  correspond* 

eiaccly  with  the  scheme  of  tbe  earlier  dialer." 

at  Kerxnaa.    Aesjinrwdc,     V.,  I&-SI.   fives  a  few  hints   on    what.    111    Utoea 
•  irl-r  timra  the  first  planter*  dared  to  hope  for.    Tbe  society  In    thia    par- 


able, la  tbe  matter  or  lord.    He  osrna  a  slue.    This  waa  a  common  ttTataf 

..  aing  abroad,  anunata  h:a  vineyard  to  UM 
slave  who  la  a  workingman.  typical  of   the  faithful  and  food-     Thle   poor 


evert  for  tbe  eranoa.    The  father  Koine 


person  though  having  nothing    feel*  ao  incentive  to  focal  c.lneeathlp  oaaat- 


oral  to  ordinary  eervanta. 

that  (be  maater  on  hia  ratnrs  ia  de 

with  the  rest  of  the  children.      Plenty  of  food  and  clotfct&f,  are  fis-eo  aad 
tba  eofraoehiaod  hoodman  and  bit  children  all  eon*  Into  Use     " 
as  erjoe)  footing.    Tba*  the  early  church  ana 
aa  economic  than  a  religions  instrument. 


la  trims  the  vineyard  and  w.-rtt  ao  faitaVfajlh 
lighted  and  makes  bio  free  and  ■■  heir 

arud 

feM 
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model  of  the  political  state,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  regulation  legalized  by  an  early  statute.  M.  Foucart 
says  they  were  intensely  secret  but  otherwise  they  were 
in  character  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  outside  po- 
litical state.**  By  "this  it  is  safe  to  draw,  that  the  poor 
by  means  of  their  societies  were  multitudinous  tiny  re- 
publics, or  microcosms  of  a  future  great  socialistic  state 
which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  see  reproduced,  because  so 
vast  a  politico-economic  perfection  is  impossible  in  two 
thousand  years  of  individualism.  But  theBe  myriad  re- 
publics were  nevertheless  actually  experienced  and  en- 
joyed not  alone  by  the  outside  pagan  world  of  proleta- 
rian outcasts  using  the  jus  coeundi  but  also  by  the  early 
Christiana  They  prove  on  close  examination  of  their 
inscriptions  to  have  been  a  secret  socialistic  government. 
And  Jesus  had  the  hardihood  which  cost  him  his  life, 
of  blazing  it  forth  to  the  open  world.  A  devilish  at- 
tempt, under  the  power  of  property  was  made  to  cover 
up  facta  regarding  the  economic  half  of  the  teachings  of 
this  good  man.  So  much  for  the  microcosm  which  is 
the  family  enlarged  into  the  economic  aud  iuter-caring 
brotherhood.  Baaed  upon  the  state  and  the  city  govern- 
ments, the  theory  'if  which  was  desired  to  be  perfectly 
democratii-iil.  these  Solonio  unions  throve;  and  when 
Jesus  came,  he  attempted  to  burst  the  narrow  trammels 
of  their  awful  secrecy  and  launch  their  plan  forth  to  the 
open  world.  He  who  dared  to  pronounce  them  public, 
anil  worthy  of  endorsement  by  government  at  large 
was  immediately  arrested  and  hung  upon  a  cross  and 
the  secret  thing  of  socialism  cowered  back  into  obscurity 
beset  with  contempt,  and  has  not  dared  to  reappear  un- 
til to-day. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  all-important  subject  of  the 
microcosms,  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  ebionic  or 
poor  man's  societies  in  that  early  time. 

The  typical  name  of  this  genus  of  Solonic  unions  is 
the  essenes,  although  it  had  the  various  appellations  of 
ebionim,  nazarenes,  hemero-baptists;  and  it  may  be  well 
held  in  mind  that  a  vast  gulf  exists  between  a  history  of 

HFODun,  Ai,  IUI.,  p.  60;  '•Apr**  avnir  /itnrli*  dan*  le  detail  I'  orrani- 
de«  thitaea.  deft  <T»oe»  el  flee  OfceoDft,  U  fatil  maintenant  apprecler 
.-■liar  at   lenr  influence  " 

Lew  ccriTernemAnt  rot  fondd  inrje  tpfcme  prinein*  qui*  .-etui  dee  tt- 

U  getiicn  de  tea  »t 


Ivor  velear  el  lenr  influence 
"Leor  feijTernemiir.i  mi 
Mbtiqaee  Grecou*ft'  eaeorer  A  ! 
hire*.  eei<  per  V  eierciae  do  po 
mi  de  cam  aaxqnela  il  a  eta 


coiira. 


aoclai*  ioui  »ml*r« 

tract. 


(ontrftla 
pour  an  lamp*  fort  reetratat" 
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cliristianity  and  a  history  of  the  church.    People  igno- 
rant of  tho  history  of  Christianity  may  with  Home  »jy- 
plmiso  of  ihe  dissatisfied  i .: !..!■  ■: ■•  ■.•;,  rluini  that  this  in&li- 
tniion  has  proved  itself  a  disappointment  to  the  work- 
ing million  who,  hh  tin  y  lum  tho  lie  of  their cmMOoUe 
religion  refrain  in  disgust  from  attendance  at  church, 
withered  with  tho  belief  that  it  is  "on  tho  whole,  a  ca- 
lamity."    No  one   but   the  impervious  university  em- 
piric will  hereafter  repeat  thoBe  words.     They  may  be 
true  of  the  history  of  priest-power  which  forged  out  of 
tho  kuriakoe  the  chains  of  Jesus,  but  that  has  little  to 
do  with  tbe  history  of  Christianity.     Christianity  is  the 
proclamation  of  tho  truths  of  socialism. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  cbionites,  eesene*  and 
therapeutic  wero  about  one  and  the  same."  We  are 
fortunately  able  to  prove  by  Philo  and  others,  includ- 
ing many  inscriptions,  that  no  difference  exists  between 
therapeute,  emenes  and  thiasoi.  In  fact,  tbe  two  names 
essenesand  thiasoi  am  derived  from  the  same  Greek 
word."  All  these  powerful  associations  being  in  full 
scope  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  is  important  to 
know  more  about  them. w  Dr.  Oehler  shows  us  that  the 
therapeutic  woro  the  sranie  as  the  thiasoi.*4  Dr.  Light- 
foot  struggling  to  excuse  the  great  swindle  that  turned 
Christianity  over  to  the  monopolies  of  money  and  prop- 
erty is  suicidal  enough  to  say:  "Their  simple  meals  are 
sacrifices;  their  refectory  is  their  sanctuary,  their  pres- 
ident is  their  priest."    This  language  of  itself  gives  the 

a  Laden.  Mmy*  JTOnrf  .  p.  S3,   not*  100:   "D*J  puu  Oaeailachaft   der 

Scheuaplelar  hab"  In  tltei»n  Xeltan  .>.«.,»,  gebalaxn."  The  aae«>ee  and  thar- 
epeolat  botb  aio  dow  found  mixed  together  erlth  Uje  eVeo-ec  reW  v<a>  «►  &t«v 
aveor  Wmranv. 

■<  rffllo.  Onerf  Oe».  ITtAtu  /.On.  XII..  tti7 :  ■  Kft^m.. .  .aVaUare*  eAAaaa- 
«e«  raiurvMoi  6a'«>*r"n."  Agiln  S  13,  p.  to©:  »a»r  'T****mv  v  eraiarr.  a»4 
•fain.  Frag,,  p.  632:  'KoAovt-ra.  tur  'Eroaioi,  wapd  m*  evidr^re,  *oi  !•■;  r^< 
eeareyeetat  4t»tt..tH.'  Tiila  oiikai  the  derivation  altorrlhar  Or*<k.  aa  are 
jtaoeed  to  pnow  tbe  etyrnooa  nr  th»  9  greet  ordure,  and  bow  by  |anT« latum 
of  una  by  many  dlelecie  thry  are  but  one  teal  order  In  fax*. 

Hphllo'a  atfiorrjTiji.  In.  idl-«L  »»<N-l!r!it,  or  holy,  la  from  eanaa.  beQoeredl 
It  la  denied  out  of  «iwh,  by  doubling  the  ».  lor  a  proatocial  dlaleol.  ae 
rhilo  call*  It.  Ttane  »e  bare  «o»ica  for  #<«<r»t.  or.  ea  BpdnfaeBlfia  wm*e  It, 
0#«a:«,  Isataad  of  F.aaai'oc.  Some  11  rota  It  'triairn  and  r«.,^,  a  ad  to 
olT<«t  Uila  v*  find  In  tbe  inarnj>ti»na  of  Aala  Minor  of  tbat  date.  »te»e-fc»ee. 

MCxblar.  MSS  .  ■*,„,«„»■,„  Serb,  der  Im  Serapteion  a«f  Defeat  nfaa. 
daces  Ineehrfft.  BM.  (WL,  VIII..  1684.  p.  11*.  babao  «,eee«vrea  eiteVeth- 
ung  darnbrami.  MinVn  K.'.nlg  Vltbradatet  EDceeor.  SatO.  BtO.  VI.,  UK, jv 
♦at,  ar.  28,  atitbXIt  elne  Welbitoffder  <S,>i*(ta>i«  oi  ve'avraW...  aaaaim  for 
4eo  Aatloohue,  die  Konines  undTDetnetrloe."  la  adjoined  aQtnoen.Dr.Oeb- 
l*r  cltae  a  doaaa  cr  more  me-nptiona  ebowtng  tba  aataaat  tbancarote:  aad 
aU  proraa  that  a*  early  aa  Aafloebne.  tbaae  add  tba  maTnao  aor|,  " 
ranning  band  In  bead,  doing  tba  trade  labor  and  In  a  proepei«ue  1 
l»  amaiy  eitlaa  of  Aala  Minor  and  tbe  Irlendi. 
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whole  business  away.  He  might  as  well  admit  the  tudf- 
evident  fact  that  they  were  pure  trade  and  labor  unions, 
which,  living  at  the  commou  table,  under  the  commu- 
nal code,  and  rapidly  growing  iuto  a  vast  political  power 
were  voting  for  the  officers  who  were  pledged  to  give 
them  the  public  work;  and  have  c  1  that  the 

sanctimonious  priests  insidiously  deprived  them  of  this 
economical  power  and  wimbled  into,  and  finally  j^ol 
their  holdings,  degrading  their  pure  Solonic,  self-help 
scheme  into  a  hideous  priest-power.  This  cornea  nearer 
to  being  the  history  of  the  church. 

Ebionites  were  hetuerodjuptists,  a  term,  which  trans- 
lated, means  hand-to-mouth  initiates;  but  of  course 
thev conformed  somewhat  to  (lie  common  requirements 
of  the  cotemporaueoua  public." 

Investigation  reveals  that  the  therupeutie  and  the  <•» 
aenes  were  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  one  and  the  same 
alike  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  ami  Egypt  They  m 
1  by  several  inscriptions  tO  have  worked  hand 
in  hand,  during  the  Mign  of  Tiberius,  with  the  eranos, 
in  effecting  the  emancipation  of  slave*.  At  Athens  tins 
eranos  under  the  milder  oogBOaMB  of  the  Egyptian  and 
8yriac  forma,  was  mot  with  resolute  and  perhapB  fatal 
resistance,"  Tho  inscriptions  coming  to  light  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  arebnologitt  Odder,  to  substantiate 
the  supposition  that  they  woro  intensely  secret 

They  were  nuiiu touk  at.  the  tinio  of  Tiberius,  and  sev- 
eral now  testimonies  show  them  to  have  had  the  burial 


••  Kiur,  Gwtui.  apatklBit  of  the.  Kwkiim. 
bad  baan  hcl-l  for    ■  nturlna  Ixtoro  " 


p.  I :  "Tlnrlr  cblaf  Oof  trinaa 
in  awaj  it  "if  cliloa  Id  Aila  Minor. 
Than.  II  U  probable.  Ibej  Inl  came  Into  axialenco  ••  ion  Hm  apoa  tba  e»- 
UliU.iliii.nl  of  .!ir«.  t  inu-r.  HUM  Willi  ladla,  uud-  r  thn  riaUurunc  ami  II., I 
■■Hi."  Thia  author  her»  apeaaa  of  tha  "soOagaof  Kjawnea  tod  M'ti'bwav 
ht|h  j.rieaU  of  Diana,"  al  Kphcaui.  Ilia  Orylilfa  of  Thnto.  the  (*n 
CiaM.  elf"  He  Buoira  uotutriKof  t!i.  .-wiunon-placo  f*--|  that  th«  no.ti'ri.. 
ha  mmttcna  war*  no  more  nor  lew  V-  of  eecrevj.  which  »•  now. 

ecreened  their  xllona;  and  >HD  I<ti  doca  he  know  thai  ib.y  u.<d  them  ae- 
trata  lo  cor.r  up  Uwir  tnaUioda  of  forul.Ollnn  each  other  with  maau  of  Ufa 
floen  day  to  flay  Thli  Important  fAfl  remalnod  blddas  nni.l  Iba  aohoola  of 
Ida  natluii.1  uiilv, niiici  with  rli>.-ir  ln<in!.iiive  aii.l  pitient  epljrraphljla 
found  it  aimi:J..iiily  verified  la  I  nam. 

•aorhlar,  if.v.v  •'«.,,,. ruei.  Kin  werd"H  genanm  In  Vt'.ihnngen  an  dla 
SrrteclMJ  Aphrodltr  inf  heloa.  uMol.  IV..  IKS.'.,  p.  «*>'.  nr.  13-li;  4*11.  HtU. 
VI.,  1MB,  p.  «*.  nr.  ..    in   dm    riar  antoiauBtsa    luerhrifwu 

eeachetnen  dla  ■».,.««. >i.i  el.  <nr  juration  i>*ben  dan  Athene™  und  dan  110. 
mem.  cKS  HtU  .  VI  188!  p,  Ml,  nr.  CI.  nithlli  dun  Verwnnecbiini  dea 
Thea+reuce  *>v«u  aluo  >'rau.  wctcbo  alna  deponlrte  (feldeumnia.  dla  wobt 
fBr  dltltallajaunu  B»»-iiUm  war,  tgt  JwimSi  bed  IVeiUaeungcn  In  caalrweai 
unlc-rechlacen  bat;  ea  lat  dann  dlo  Aaffordernntfen  an  dla  jcparivra*  der'Ay- 
e*'A«aillra  (bier  Adad  «anannl).  xaatcllt  bci  lbrar  V'araaamlosg  dla  Var 
araoacboss  anaIlutlr^•b•n.■' 
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attachment  legalizing  all  that  was  risible  in  their  organ- 
ization undei  the  lex  collegia  tenuiorum.  The  penetra- 
tion of  Nean  'er  and  Mosbeini  has  established  that  the 
christians  took  refuge  in  them  during  four  monarch*' 
reigns,  und  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  were  closely  al- 
lied and  confounded  with  them.  They  were  everywhere 
and  wore  as  much  Greek  aa  Egyptian  or  Roman ;  and 
they  abounded  in  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  undcrr 
one  communal  code  but  having  a  number  of  co-related 
naniiM."  They  are  found  to  hate  invariably  poetsesaud 
Uio  common  table  so  popular  and  economical  throughout 
tho  ancient  world ;  and  it  was  by  this  invaluable  u*ago 
that  they  wero  able  to  head  off  the  speculations  of  the 
provision  rings  which  have  been  the  bane  of  every  age.** 
Kenan  olao  in  his  life  of  the  Messiah  several  time*  de- 
clares that  the  therapeutic  of  Philo  were  a  branch  of  the 
Palestinian  essenes. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  what  is  known  of  tho  influ- 
ence of  these  organizations  upon  the  founder  of  Christian- 
ity. Seemingly  to  hide  this,  doubt  and  uncertainty  have 
covered  it    Every  contamination,  such  aa  the  Tubin- 

San  school  has  been  jumbling  the  evidence.     It  is  even 
enied  that  Jesus  existed."     He  is  proving  a  strictly 

n  Meander.  Hiit.  I.,  n.  Man.,  drawls*  ell  poaalhle  from  Pbtto,  who 
awn™  lo  b»v«  i-onaidetrj  both  uxlm  aa  about  alike  and  directlr  rotarllaked. 
taja  the  tberajauUe  Bl*  wa*  r»'lT.  Th»jr  »-rr.  Hebrrwe:  ta.y  war*  com- 
poeed  of  UiiQ  U'l  anmarrlr.l  women:  aacetie.  eoaleoiplaUT*:  dwell  quietly 
oo  the  bonier*  uf  Lake  *H»ria;  naembl*d  anrbonia*:  Mat  tbeenaelvee  1b 
avaaWea>  „.#»•->...  w*rv.  the  nmi  44  td«  mmdh.  *>rtd«at  tbat  a*.*  wu  a 
aresalatlon  of  IS*  Atur  ■  I  .  r-  «l  bolb  npodliMd  «li«t y ;  tad  It.  c>*aT 
east  sod  ncbolarly  eominanUtnr  Jolne  lo  tbla  that  on*  atay  praenippoa*  a 
relettoDehlp  'lib  iTbrUtUn  aecta.  aect  of  nominal  ChrtiUaae.  aa  ill  111 —  1  of 
niyeUcleiu  In  bolfc. 

♦J  Lbder*.  IKr*f.  JCearL,  p  IS.  iWIm  lb»I  Iba  rtymuO  *+*ft:  mm 
•feMdaeod  for  every  other  term,  aot*  M:  1°  ohertreaeaec  Ikdeoian*;  auht 
wool  tec*  «Viv*  In  tdimia  Sum  far  Vertto ;  eWpie  *a*tai.  LI  baa.  Oant, 
IV.,  p.  945.  r»trirwoA»a»».~»m.a*.t».a«.  flul.,  /Jc  Kmnat..  W  1, 
So  auc*  »v»-v«  ****•*».  Ubea,  Cm..  St.  a.  44.  rjl.  n.v^.am.11  aal 
n«w.«  Mi  *••»  M  e-va***>wr  01  *«••*»«  *»t***u».  amlar  airat  lium 
arrUrwa  IXaaaaiaf  jmere**  aa  o*rareC,  ***«A9*rT«*,  lnn«t  •"/  a*****  r*>  riw* 
pa.i;#«<»an."  Joe.  Ckryaoat.,  Ad  Auttatk..  llcaj-  XI..  IS.  Tgf.  Lobar*.  -»o- 

•1  IcafBBwa,  (■•*  aada*  in  v.  J—rf*m  and  aea*.  quotiiic  Kia  worde),  baa 
baan  found  by  the  echcUre  of  wry  recast  Lmre  to  be  eicaadtnrl»  accu- 
rate. Sevan!  altaeloo*  of  b».  lone  denied,  tuve  lately  turned  aa*.  not  to 
tea  laatrtpuona.  toaepkne,  like  Dlodonu.  b  be.nj;  lairched  be  iba  echol- 
aia  alreth.  Ii  baa  bees  Ion*,  denied  i^it  hi*  reference*  10  lb*  fosadar 
war*  »enuia*.  Thia  ia  now  no  toneet  denied,  bat  h  tana*  oal  that  b* 
epok*  of  blat  aboat  ilk  lime*  la  b.i  vanon*  work*;  and  aotx  of  them  are 
Maf  aaaaad  word  let  word.  Aeeordiaej  1*  Wb  1100,  it  b  found  that  loae- 
pbui  waa  *  member  of  the  ITmaai  Euaeb..  L  II.  ol  Maim.  MUM.,  0001*4 
reekaum  lb*  eridaoce  of  Joaepbaa  lacaidini  "Jama*,  th*  broibef  of  Jreua 
who  la  called  lb*  Caein r  Orifcn.  Can**,  aa  aTaok.  SK  aara  that  }oaa- 
ahaa  epok*  of  -jaaaaa  tba  brother  of  Jaaoa.  who  waa  called  the  Cbrin." 
■noma,  atut  aaaat..  L.  I.  «j**a  aeidaasa  of  tbe  tratatabhna  of  Joaawaina 
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historieal  character  and  many  of  the  best  early  writer* 
have  reluctantly  fcdl&itted  it,  but  their  testimony  ban 
been  auapiciouHly,  not  to  guy  purposely  covered  up.  The 
hawking  cbanipioim  of  property  and  power,  startled  by 
a  foreboding  that  the  advocator  of  labor  cannot  longer 
be  withheld  from  a  knowledge  of  true  reasons  why  tnis 
intellectual  giant  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple,  and  seeing  that  Christianity,  if  realized,  will  also 
drive  theui  to  the  wall,  are  loud  against  biia  to  this  day 
and  pronounce  his  personality  and  his  doctrine  fatae. 
Wo  propose  to  turn  the  light  upon  their  blasphemy.  We 


and  quote!  fall  cMflTitr.i  wnr,1i  in  Antiq,  XV1I1  ,  Hi,,  JL  Sec  fUfvo.  nolo. 
IK.  jeroiue  la  w  lines*  for  ihc  ■yttHlflpttW  of  Joscphus  in  If  Vir.  /iftufr. 
wbtCC  Ute  Anli'j.  Of  Ju»t-['liii».  XVIII.,  iii..  X  in  quoted  verbatim.  GfOntM 
Sjocellui.  Chrtmiam.  p.  ;«U.  written,  A  D  790,  quolM  Insephija,  Platlni. 
Dt  Tlu.  t\mt\f.  tnCJerUfe,  written  MHO.  quote*  Antiq.,  XVIII,,  m..  3.  wrfcifssa. 
•ddlOff  tb*l  Ihcic  HI  lubjuidcd  llilv:  "And  the  fninuui  BMDfl  vt  Chintlttn* 
Uh«Q  ftum  In  in  j*  well  a*  ih«  HCl  Jo  Mill  iciiiuiuo  in  being."  1'hoilus, 
tW"    Ittx        XLVIII     speaks  of  a  now    .  ok  of    Joscphua   whose 

title  "as  Au/utoi:  -'**     In  this  work  ihojowSah  nistoiian  tpcaka 

of  "The  btvtnity  of  ChriiL"     Rusabios,   ffUL  Me  da.,  I,   II,   ipraki  of  I©1 
bavin*  In  his  00th   /lonk  fif  Ht*tori*»,    tpoken    of    tho    vengeance    wfikb    fell 
upon  the  Jew*  who  Blow  |niic\  die  Ju»i.  wbu  «•■  the  brother  of  Ji-iui  wliu 
waacailedthn  Christ.   Orif*o<  China,  ih  i/a'iM.,  p.  DL  boh  ttnsa  i  Maflrng 

it.  Jam**  m  murder. -.1  A  l>  >C  Cawldorn*,  Hut  Tripartita  *  .Vowtivn, 
about  A.D.  610,  gave  a  aynopiis  •"■'  Joscphus'  celebrated  •tatenicot  \i\Anttq., 

XVIII..  iii..  3,  aubscribini  to  it*  being  genuine.  Again  JoaOphoa  nientiooe 
tkat  "they  dared  put  Jriu*  to  death."  written  by  So*cmien.  A.D.  (MO.  I'he- 
ophiUrt..  Jba*.,  w>.  ifu„  ■roosabooi  A .i>.  idw,  that  he  road  from  losephm 
lb«  following:  "The  city  of  tbe  Jews  wae  ukeo  and  the  wrath  of  God  «n 
kindled  and  Joacphu*  witucasea  al*o,  that  lbi»  0BJB4  DMS  iheiu  on  account 
of  ib«  death  of  Jean*  "  (iodfredii*  Viterbrirn«i»,  in  hi*  Chran.,  p.  300  Vtrt 
Muini..  about  A.D.  1MQ,  confirm*  -.n-i  quotes  his  paasagoa.  It  i*  found  that 
Josephua  Jgein  BUtWiOBa  Jem  in  A»H<i..  XIX  i-..  I,  iu  very  plain  Urma, 
««   fellow •:   '  No   ho  anicmblr-d   the   Sjiilicltiiii   of    lodj|M ,  and     brought     be- 

fora  tbem  tbe  brother  of  Joaua,  r.lm  ma*  called  Cbiui,  whose  name  waa 
lame*."  AttbfOM  OB  H«|4  llppni  1*1  naU  PW,  //l/ro«/ym.(  Jfo.  II.  cap. 
»,  Q'i-:tet  lonrpbu*'  entire  iiicnticii  in  '■■  7  XVIII..  iii.,  3.  for  c«uuin« 
In  A.D.  W  Nicpbrnu  c.uli.nn,  //Of.  UN  ,  '1^'.  I.,  p,  80^1,  »hout  A  D. 
H6D,  eonfitai*  Jofephut  aa  a  very  reliable  writer,  fourth  mention .  Soida*. 
face  Jamm,  larou  A.D.  OW.  tpcaklnc of  Joicpbut  aa  follows:  "  Jeaua  efleufe- 
lad  In  the  tempta  %rith  tin-  prieata.  -■*>>  Wfalaton  in  bll  rrjnaof 

foaa-pbu*.  II  .p.  Bffli  "an  bWWll  froni  BvMDUUi  //^f.  *.'orf«  ,  who  says  11 
■aa  copied  from  bis  Memoirs  of  tht  Caphrtty."  John  Malel».<*rort..  f<*,.  X., 
A.D.  «0.  Olyca*.  <i#MMl  p  S34.  writleu  A.D.  1120;  Jobanu  ZoJUraa.  of  By- 
tanliuui     Chri*ii&m     Anuuliuiu       1,'th     rrntury.      all     wrote     subnlaiittslliif;     the 

truthfutncis  of  tbt-  *»i  itingt  of  Joscnbus.  t  vdrvotM,  AD.  1O0O,  qnote-t  Jo»e- 
pbua.  Untie.,  XVII!.,  iii..  for  reliable,  In  Ilia  work.  Svrwf  ic  'Ieropiir.  Me 
cariws.  in  ArtU  Santiorum,  tom.  V  .  p.  140,  up.  Fabric.  Ie*flph.,  p.  dl,  about 
A.D.  ftjO.  joules  the  AnUq.,  XVIII  .  111.,  i,  verbatim.  Dot  fa  Smdss  *nd 
Tbop^iylact  <jut>tcil  from  the  Mwiri  ofth*  f.lnprim/y  nf  tkr  Jtwi,  i>  book  11c 
wr  hcird  *'f  in  modern  tim»a,  writun  by  Joscpbu».  -  ledlj  kpoka 

of  lesua  Christ.  It  must  have  be*n  of  mal  v.m<  Gibbon,  Hut.  V«L  <§ 
fiuL,  chap,   ivi.,    BOM  M,   i*1  >>  "f  JoiaphtM    "is  no  vutftai    ' 

rlwiorai  Palualow    pupil  of  Lluy\oatOBt,    M,  iv..  Xptteotorasn,    £25. 
V>.  410.  quotad   lb  1  "■■  %  sereuftM.     Hut    Je«u*.    alao    tbe 

ci.rinian»,  are  mentioned  Ste  Mm  "<  »  lB4  I  ^  ■  *'<  '*  vordl  — bv  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Pliny,  DioChrys.,  Ab^ST,  r*ontiua  Pilate,  Galen.  Lcnlulus.  V'opsicas. 
by  foox  of  tbe  AncnataB  bixtoriana  and  several  other  Pajrau  writcra.  and 
brarectly,  by  Calaoa,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Macrobloa,  tod  numarons  inacrtp- 
UC'iisI  monuments,  tbe  moat  siirpTlsiuic  of  tbem  boSfif  inuumeiabla  flnda  of 
•i»dar-truuud  Rome,  all  proving  bim  a  blstoncal  character. 
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are  exhibiting  proof  that  the  socialism  called  christian- 
ity  tu  cheated  of  it*  economic  half.  It  was  swindled 
out  of  the  most  important  moiety  of  ita  usefulness  and 
goodness;  robbed  of  the  great  life-sustnining  nourish- 
ment, leaving  little  but  famishing  lies  which  allure  but 
do  not  satisfy.  Awakening  by  their  own  energy,  men 
discover  that  the  church  is  far  astray  from  the  original 
plan  of  salvation.  Millions  refuse  to  longer  attend  the 
mocking  ordeals  of  a  vapid  and  hypocritical  cant,  which 
like  the  ancient  official  paganism  despoiled  the  name  of 
religion  and  made  a  history  of  Christianity  the  antith- 
esis of  a  history  of  the  church. 

The  evidence  that  the  ebionites,  essenes,  nazarenes, 
therapeutte.  thiasoi,  heuera?,  eranoi  and  collegia  were 
one  and  the  same  the  world  over,  under  the  Solonio 
dispensation  is  now  overwhelmingly  manifest  through 
the  modern  schools  of  science;  and  we  shall  hereafter 
only  bring  them  in  as  occasion  requires.  We  proceed 
to  pen  down  our  history  of  the  proletarian  classes  then 
struggling  under  the  emperor  Tiberius.  This  powerful 
man  after  receiving  the  official  report  of  Pilate,  and  his 
predecessor  who  wrote  out  the  life,  goodness,  elevating 
influence  and  moral  perfection  of  Jesus,  which  is  pre- 
served but  denied,  is  said  to  have  been  a  christian. 

Matthew,  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says:  "Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judwa  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem."  It  is  well 
known  and  fully  acknowledged  that  this  Herod  who 
was  a  brutal  ruler  and  possessed  enormous  power  over 
the  province,  was  exceedingly  jealous,  and  being  a  nar- 
row-minded and  cruel  man,  he  caused  the  indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter  of  male  children,  even  including  hie  own 
son,"  in  order  to  drag  them  all  under  the  broadaxe  at 
one  swoop,  so  aa  to  make  sure  the  death  of  the  proph- 
etic Jesus  among  the  victima  of  bis  jealous  rage.  But 
ah!  there  had  been  "wise  men  "there,  who  had  taken 
precautions  against  bis  uxaaasination.  Something  secret 
and  extraordinary  oceuml  ri^'ht  here  at  the  manger  or 
cave  which  is  believed  to  have  been  told  in  the  ungar- 
bled  original  history  given  by  Matthew,  written  in  the 
Hebrew- Aramaic  tongue,  now  known  to  have  been  the 


i  St*  "fro.  Dole  19,  cl  ihi»  cta»j.: 
Mkctcbina,  Sthtrmalia,  who  «ivn  tha  lituul 
<B*I  Jui  own  sod  w»»  oat  ot  lt»  rlcilui*  — 


looiiuu  iho  i»tcdOT»l  mention  •» 
ipocch  of  Hood.  <a  b«in»  Mid 
'oil  iwtni   rsliivr   IhiTi  aafi." 
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language  used  by  St  Matthew  in  hie  Gospel,  but  lost  in 
somebody's  tergiversation  and  ruin  in  after  days.  How- 
ever. Origen,  the  scholar,  scientist,  student  and  recorder 
of  facta,**  having  read  the  afterwards  burned  history  of 
Hegeaippus  who  wrote  the  story  soon  after  the  cruci- 
fixion, had  in  it,  means  of  knowledge  at  his  command. 
His  book  on  the  history  of  the  doinga  of  Jesus  and  hia 
disciples,  waa  burned  because  it  told  of  the  ebionitic 
essenea  who  had  mellowed  the  field  into  which  Jesus 
planted  and  careered,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  es- 
cape of  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  infant  to  Egvpt.  Justin, 
who  waa  also  very  early,  read  it  and  from  nun  we  have 
the  story. **  But  the  remarkable  and  tell-tale  point  of 
this  certainly  wonderful  revelation,  which  he  traces 
back  to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is,  that  no  distinction  is 
made  in  the  name  of  the  secret  order  into  which  the 
three  were  trWfttffl  He  calls  it  all  Mithraie,  corres- 
ponding to  the  emperor  Hadrian'*  letter  to  Serrianus 
when  in  Alexandria,  about  A.D.  129.**  It  is  known  that 
the  Mitbraio  mysteries  were  the  essenic,  therapeutic 
and  eranic;   and  Hadrian  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  good 

•  Oripnli  now  admitted  aa  Urn  meat  learned  of  all  the  ancient  »mn< 
aatora  on  tbt  evente  tecorded  In  tho  Now  Testament.  Ho  wao  attacked  07 
lb*  praletea  tnd  dcepoileni  of  rhrtaliaultt-  and  drl.on  to  haul  aliment  ami  0- 
nally  to  a  crnal  death 

«  Juatlo,  DKU.  Cum.  Tryi*cmr.  rap.  Inalll  ,  f|W*aa  of  (bo  wIm  moo  who 
found  the  Infant  with  Jcexpii  and  bio  mother  lu  a  DM*.  Tbnaa  tra-ckra 
who  artad  vary  ttrjugely  arw  tun  faar  and  hnatiuty  to  tbr  three  Innocent* 
l*akad  out.  Initiated  all  '<"■  aecret  order.      It  had  lo  bo   done   ao 

that  tho  brotherhood  eoold  apirtl  tboxn  away  under  Iho  bapoBttrabla  urn- 
brace  of  tiiwir  myatlc  anil      Thua  thay  could  run  than  through  thn  "  nn.lvr- 

Kind  railroad  "  a<  uaed  to  bo  aald  of  tbo  twapoof  American  •la»e«  to  Iba 
1  North  aud  Canada  and   land  thorn   aafa   In    Eiiypt   amonn    congenital 
thacapouti:  <1n  who  pruridad   for  their  welfare;     "K.«    >><eT«viee« 

i¥  eei  9r+ttpm4,a   owe  'lleeuov  e*piaori,r-.  eiaw,  eia  Tor*-  Ae>-Mi    ffalbowl    'ovx  t4 
lt#>v  hvct^pio    rapoiiod,?'-,  if  rewy  <ai<aAo.'M<»  v  W*P'  awroic  o---r;Aan*  nvtlff- 
e>ai  **•'  eve*,*."    a.r.A. 

"We  five  tbo  untotnent  of  Flovlua  Vopalcua.  aa  ho  quote*  Had 
tetter  to  hia  friend  the  couaul  Scrvianu*.  togeilici  with  nil  alaiorneoi.  that 
of  Phlegon  the  literary  frcrdman  who  firat  wrote  it  iu  hia  book.  Vopaicua  cer- 
tainly mrm  have  tren  I'hlrifion'a  now  Intt  work:  aftrr  himaelf  mentlonine: 
tbo  Chrlallaot.  in  .«a'urnir»n.  Aufuiitn  Uut  .  XXIX.,  7.  Vopaicua  »«y.:  "Ac 
n«  qaii  otihi  jfEjgyMioroa  IraaCattBl  et  mcum  eaae  ctedat  quod  in  lilloraa 
retwli.  Hadriani  opittolam  ponam  et  libria  Plileiiontia  libarti  cjna  proditmu, 
01  qai  peniru-  Anptloraoi  vita  deiecetur:  'Hadnanua  Aopulua,  Serviano 
ilotom,  JBfyttura,  quom  mibi  laudabai,  Serviano  cariaaeme  to- 
lain  dUici  idulam  at  a.l  omnia  fama  momenta  volitantom.  Illii 
qui  Seraix::.  briatiaoi  <unt  et  devoti  aunt  Serapi,  qui  to  Cbriati 
•ptacopot  dicunt.  oenio  illic  erchi*ymieoi:ui.  Judreorum,  Demo  Samariteo, 
Donin  r:hriaii«uoru!u  pioabytor  non  Mutnomuticua,  non  liaruipea.  non  oliptoa. 
Ipao  llle  patriarcha  cum  -Eiryptum  vanorlt.  nb  aliia  Serapirlem  adorare,  ab 
alii«  eOgrtor  Chrittum.  tienuahnmlntini  '.o.ltiii-miriiuni,  vftnltalmnm.  injuric- 
aiaair  opulent.,  dive*,  foconda,  in  qua  Demo  oivai  ottoin*. 
AIU  vHrum  conflant,  alii  charta  conncitur,  ulii  lioluouea,  unmet  eerlo  cajue- 
cutuque  artta  at  videntur  at  habentur.  I'odaitroai  quod  aidant  babant.  ban* 
•nt  caeei  qncd  taclant  00  chlracncl  qnldem  apud  eoi  otloai  YlTont." 
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writers  about  Christ  who  declares  niitbroism  to  hare 
presented  the  closeat  resemblance  to  Christianity  of  aU 
other  pre-Christian  secret  unions  or  brotherhood's. 

Brought  up  under  the  veil  from  bovhood,  Jesus  knew 
how  to  keep  secrets.**  Bariug  Gould,  in  his  work  on 
the  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels,  charges  that  this  Messiah 
did  not  perforin  his  miracle*  as  a  Jewish  prophet,  but 
holds  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt  as  a  magician 
and  an  initiate  into  the  then  heathen  temples,  which 
were  those  of  the  Mithraic  and  therapeutic  doctrines. 
lording  to  Renan,  who  spent  money  and  a  useful  life 
in  liis  research  into  the  otuu-aoter, surroundings  and  in- 
fluence of  this  gn  at.  teacher,  it  seems  that  at  best,  -He 
was  a  stranger  und  without  influence,  long  compelled 
to  lock  his  discontent  within  himself  and  to  communi- 
cate his  sentiments  only  to  tlio  initiate  society  which  ac- 
companied him."  According  to  the  Ogdoad,  V1IL,  the 
Dec-ud,  X.,  tho  Duodeend,  XII.,  in  all  30.  the  80  aeons  or 
periods  of  his  life  are  accounted  for.  If,  as  recounted 
in  the  strange  averment  of  Irenreus,  Jesus  lived  to  be 
fifty  years  old,  from  tho  time  he  was  initiated  by  the 
wise  men,  and  started  for  Egypt,  he  would  be  a  long 
time  in  Egypt  learning  arts,  and  still  be  thirty  years  in 
Naiareth  with  his  father  who  soon  returned  to  hia  home. 
ThiB  accounts  for  his  powerful  secret  organization  and 
possible  sympathy  and  personal  acquaintance  with  John 
the  Baptist. 

Search  as  we  may,  the  knowledge  we  are  able  to  col- 
lect of  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  mysterious 
escape  from  Judaea  and  the  first  intimations  of  bun,  when 
working  at  his  father's  trade  in  and  about  Nazareth,  ia 
extremely  meager.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  studied 
magic  in  Egypt  Some  accounts  prove  him  to  have 
learned  this  and  taught  it  for  the  economic  purpose  of 
earning  a  living  during  the  danger  period  of  his  sojourn 
in  Africa.  There  are  some  apocryphal  stories  about 
his  infant  precocity  which  are  silly.  He  learned  to  be  a 
good,  intelligent  member  of  his  union;  he  learned  to 
speak  Greek;  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Svriac  and 
Coptic ;  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  Philo ;  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  and  took  moro  instructions  from 

«•  Mall*.,   x:  tl    "art    (til      »:    [x  .  K     "Wwlmwftm  Ttj| 

Bi6i|r«<i  «vf*v,  <*«  unAo.  t>rwn>.  pn  ,ww  trtir  »  X^»»rfr."    For  M**k.  . 
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Gamaliel  and  other  learned  and  good  rabbia  of  the  san- 
hedrim, and  went  back  to  his  father,  an  educated  and 
accomplished  young  man- 
He  was  not  above  work  Thia  ia  the  everlasting  glory 
of  Jesus.  Without  thia  world-renowned  attribute  he 
is  of  no  possible  figure  iu  a  history  of  the  ancient  lowly. 
All  commentators,  all  historians,  all  adverse  critics,  the 
Gibbons,  Luciaus,  Porphyrias,  Paines,  Ingersols,  even 
the  Jews  unite  in  the  unequivocal  admission  that  he 
tit  a  lowly,  humble,  refined,  faultless,  perfect  working- 
man,  against  whom  never  a  fault  of  movement  or  slip  of 
judgment  wus  discovered  from  the  days  he  trod  the 
earth  down  to  this  our  living  a^t-." 

Jesus,  if  we  must  dismiss  the  report  of  Tremens,  was 
fourteen  years  old  when  Tiberius  assumed  imperial 
power  at  Rome.  Jerusalem,  the  laud  of  the  Jordan, 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Rome.  This  emperor, 
on  hearing  of  his  crucifixion  which  he  regarded  as  an 
illegal  deed,  was  incensed  and  punished  the  procu- 
rator Pontius  Pilate  severely  for  his  part  in  it.  Tibe- 
rius was  so  pleased  with  tho  good  works  of  Christ  that 
he  wanted  him  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome.** 

*>  Renan.  Jatu.  pp.  272,  J.  i,  Iran*.:  "H*  was  probably  •  ro»n  of  prodi- 

Sjot  viic*  eloquence,  msgnetlim  and  l»f«n«i,  and  know  how  lo  make 
a  mote  of  thorn."  Again  p.  104  s  "Jeans  has  no  visions.  Cod  does  Dot 
apeak  lo  him  from  without.  Cod  it  in  Him;  Ho  lives  in  tho  bo. urn  of  Cod, 
by  nuintcnui.d  .1  riunuiuuicaeion;  he  dooa  not  aeo  Him  but  understands 
llitn.  without  the  mini  o!  thunder  and  tho  hush,  Ilk*  Mosos;  or  of  a  reveal- 
ing lempeit  like  Jnh.  or  of  nn  oracle  like  tho  old  Creek  sages;  or  a  familiar 
Semus  Uketbal  of  Soc isles;  or  of  the  angel  Gaurial.  like  Mahomet "  It 
I  impassible  to  raita  any  question  of  race,  or  to  inquire  what  blood 
Sowed  in  bis  vein*.' 

MTertnllisn.  .<>■«■  .  v      "Veins  *rat  fUcretnm.  ne  qui  Dent  ab  Imperator* 

conieerexelor.  nisi  a  eenatri  probttos Tiberius  ergo,  rujus  teuipor*  nutuab 

cbrWtianom  ju  ■sivnlum  iutravll,  anuuudata  slbl  ex  !*vrla  I'nlfesllna  qu»e>  11- 
B*  Terleat*ni  brtlosdti  I  marai,  datvlli  ad  eenetum  cum  prteroga- 

liTa  enfTregil  anl.    SeDetns.  quia  lion  Ipeo  prubavrrat   reepulC."    Tho  aerial* 

B  refusing  was  Ihna  vatibbltig  she  tmpanf  who  in  r*i>nrt*d  by  mora  than  one 
have  been  ronrertwl.  Mr  (Jlhbon.  chap.  ni„  note  If*,  bowere*.  Ihmka 
tbat  Ihoteiiite  a  refusal  to  plaeo  Jeans  among  the  divinities  of  Romo  did  dot 
rata*  the  anger  uf  Tiberius,  who  Q0Bt*ais*d  maxMlf  with  hit  treating  of  all 
cbrlsrisna  kindly  during  the  ton*  remaining:  years  of  hi*  Hf<v  tTuasintsM  and 
Cliriaoatoxn  confirm  tbii  story  of  Tiberius,    .tllloa  l.amprldlus,  of.  Lardnur. 

Jtasfasonui,  1 1 :     n    [M   t/uini.m  that  Alexander  Srvnru-  'IhasUlueaof 

Abraham.  Cbrlit.  Orphena  and  other*  to  be  placed  In  hie  Urannin  or  s»nc- 
tom  tssoctonixu,  among  others.  Neauder.  II.,  p.?,  tells  at  that  Constantino 
tOnsSL  Ihu  father  of  CumUntln*.  snd  a  pagan,  gave  a,  place  fur  Christ,  by  tin, 
aid*  of  the  Coda  of  Home.  Among  the  Elogabulun  ilnltlo*  la  tbatnacnptloo. 
D*g*  Cyrlat,  In  Parlctlnia  Fregelluriini.  on  II,  no.  1MB,  UtTftDl,  JrVviwwientem 
rm  CWsrstborlarm,  p,  xxlv  ,  speak*  ol  tin-  tsodfaow,  at  the  time  of  ITImtIus 
be. I  Claodlot  to  amalgamate  the  Roman  deities  Into  one  "Velutl  Deam 
Pamtheam,  deorum  omuiutn  cullu  el  attrlhiitls  bonoraUra  fulase."  He  eltcs» 
*b*  rontanta  of  the  t'uluuitiarium  a*  lornlBhliig  In-i-riptional  evidence.  I;. 
fart,  it  la  well  eatabllsbed  by  history  an.t  moqamasta]  r*Uc*  that  not  only 
Tiberius  bot  Ifadnsn  and  lfohogabulus  apotbcoclxcd  Him;  audit  looks  a*  If 
Tlxwrtuv  in  iptta  <>f  tbe  senate,  actually  set  ap  hla  arUtn*  in   tb*  imperial 
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monument  to  their  honor  as  men.  that  they  had  the  in- 
telligence to  revolt  against  the  oppressions  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to. 

This  personage,  amid  these  self-help  organizations, 
in  the  year  A.D.  30  or  before,  began  to  t*aoh  the  al- 
ready developed  lore  of  truth.  He  explained  with  won- 
derful powers  the  necessities  of  a  universal  brotherhood 
and  the  ways  of  salvation  from  the  tyranny  we  hare  do- 
scribed.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  Solon, 
which  was  now  more  than  ever  hatod  by  the  aristocrats 
desiring  human  slavery,  he  worked  up  an  opposition 
to  existing  regulation*.  It  succeeded.  H«>  next  car- 
rind  his  conquest  into  Jerusalem,  seventy  miles  to  the 
south.  He  had  already  worked  there  ns  a  scholar.  H» 
reappeared  as  a  teacher.  It  is  enough  to  Bay  that  hit 
attacked  the  economic  rather  than  religious  conditions. 
He  discovered  that  there  was  a  gang  of  outside  traders 
who  were  using  tho  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  a  market 

Elace  for  gains.  No  one  dared  to  disturb  them  because 
ke  the  stock  gamblers  of  Lombard  and  Wall  streets, 
they  held  the  shining  coins.  Their  wealth  awed  the 
common  people.  The  sectaries  and  the  Sanhedrim  had 
submitted  to  the  infamy  from  immemorial  time,  until 
the  interests  of  all  were  one. 

But  in  this  master  they  found  a  match.  He  attacked 
these  devils  of  dicker  and  money  changers  and  drove 
them  from  the  sanctuary.  It  was  no  mere  verbal  huu- 
sion ;  he  whipped  them  out  like  dogs.  They  had  long 
enough  blasphemed  justice  and  honor  by  turning  the 
sacred  temple  into  shambles  of  mercenary  greed.  They 
had  proved  by  their  desecrations  that  the  love  of  money 
ia  the  root  of  all  eviL  With  a  powerful  hand,  and  he 
must  have  been  a  giant,  he  seized  them  and  violently 
whipped  them  from  the  place.  Inexpressibly  graphic 
and  terrible  ia  the  Greek  of  this  master-stroke  of  tho 

» founder  of  socialism." 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  student  of  human  na- 
ture understands  the  unforgiving  emotion  of  hate,  es- 
pecially when  based  upon  the  dissolute  instinct  of  cov- 
atousneas.  To  be  interrupted  from  their  methods  of 
money-getting  men  will  fortify  their  pretentions  with  a 

_MJobn.ll..  IMSi  «•> ••>>!»««  4#«->.>uW  fa  *,«.»..»>  •»►»•«  .(<i«*.»  .« 
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villainy  inspiring  them  to  Mcr«t  conspira- 
cies with  tb*  «lmt  of  the  law  and  cause  them  to  work- 
in  secret,  and  term  unions  of  their  fraternities,  powerful 
ua  auiubers  and  bribing  influence,  ouch  as  to  secure  the 
ttwitdabip  and  support  of  fellow  millionaires,  prelates, 
pk&ttcMkStf.  kings  and  emperors.  Thin  was  true  in  the 
ess*  ol  the  daring  workingnian  who  drove  the  ravenous 
0CH^ay>axi<srx  stock  gambler*  and  provision  rings  out 
*•!  th»  taaayia  \«f  Jerusalem.  Hatred  and  underhanded 
u»*vu*  **'  •*>■  todevel<]>  ii- 1  If  m  the  ense  of  Stephen 
tk»  |»rvK--auartyr.  Jesus  was  a  real  workingman,  born 
a»d  rsjaed  aasong  rigor-inspiring  environments,  with  a 
fruhnjj:  for  the  poor.  He  went  ahead,  got  down  to  the 
bullous  pkutwd  a  vast  scheme  of  political  economy  in  the 
■•  world;  »t  waa  secret  before.  True,  he  planted 
aiMid  the  Mellow  brotherhoods,  loving,  working  for,  and 
«tt£**d*ru>g  ev  at  pa  thy  among  themselves,  the  creators 
%na  author*  of  sympathy,  that  grand  and  hitherto  al- 


us«t  unknown  uaotoOO  of  the  human  breast;  but  thsv 


bad  ami  %el  dared  to  lisp  louder  than  with  the  still 
■  thai  the*  had  a  soul,  much  less  a  right  to  1 
'.  the  world  the  beautiful  socialism.      Ther 

«e*#rd»jrvd  to  burst  the  trammels  of  contempt  and 

Kjr  aud  wake  of  their  plan  an  open  political  r  in— 
w  new  aalva  N  >  one  could  do  this  but  the* 

egesvon.  long  promised  to  come  in  the  spirit 
A«w        S  military  genius,  with  gilded  t 

ktiagrj  |«ageantry;  no  thundering  potentate 
toutioua  b»ir  to  proud  dynasties  could  work  the 
taoM  of  the  ancient  men  of  labor.     The  proud  ~ 
of  the  VI  xmuo  law  made  the  mistake  of  bis  life  i 
Una.     The  poor  and  lowly  Jews,  the  brilliant 
iu*u  both  of   that  day  and  of  this  have  jh 
tuMdaateotal  fact  that  do  messiab  could  su 
but  a  workingnian  born  of  the  flesh  who  in 
mtkf  the  wealth  of  nations,  builds  means  of  i 
u>v*»,  invent*,  makes  and  nationalizes  tools  of 
M*tv«  the  problem  and  crumble  pride  and 

du*t 
It  w  probable  that  in  Egypt  ha  learned  the 

-  «•— ■ -     <ta.  JVW*_   SS    d*cUr«  a*  •••  la  ih.  h»Wt  mt  wmasimm 
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the  dyers."  We  hare  much  to  say  in  future  pages  about 
the  dyers.  They  swarmed  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in 
the  Phrygian  Heraclia,  CoIokset,  Ephesus  and  Laodi- 
cea,  and  there  is  important  Biblical  mention  of  them  in 
several  other  places. 

The  general  teachings  of  Jesus  were  perfectly  logical, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  great  words  of  Aristotle  who 
told  the  world  that  men  bound  down  to  the  awful  mis- 
eries they  were  suffering  in  his  time,  could  not  bo  good 
citizens.  That  required  some  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  the  trammels  of  poverty  and  persecution.  Un- 
der Christianity,  therefore,  mind  must  be  elevated  to  a 
susceptibility  of  good  citizenship.  The  great  trade  or- 
ganizations were  ready.  Bat  the  millions  of  members, 
all  slaves  or  their  descendants,  were  still  too  low,  though 
now  posseeing  some  means  to  work  out  their  lasting 
hope. 

The  teacher  is  now  born.  His  coming  business  is  to 
make  the  most  of  conditions.  Economic  misery  must 
be  cured."  Hermes  Pastor,  one  of  the  earliest  church 
fathers,  proposed  a  cure  but  he  was  hounded  down." 
He  wanted  the  cure,  long  in  operation  by  the  law  and  its 
method,  celebrated  as  the  brotherhoods,  beautiful  in 
mutual  care.  When  the  kathegemon  came,  he  was  taken 
in  by  the  poor,  but  hunted  by  the  aristocratic,  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

No  shambling,  floundering  moon-calf  could  veer  those 
centuries,  unhinged  by  the  Roman  conquests,  into  line. 
Such  an  abnormity  as  a  messiah  to  set  none  at  liberty 
but  Jews,  and  that  by  dint  of  a  "conquering  hero,"  was 
impossible.    Another  Athenion  with  a  glittering  wand 

tl  Jprryphal  ,Vne    Talamml.   l_/ud,    IK.']      J'     H<       'Thero    are  H««fll    MO- 

riaa  behoved  c-f  Christ,  proceeding  from  this  Gospel;  as  ihil  which  Mr 
Mk«  relates  out  of  L.  Bioiiei  Frrrian  Zeeice*.  that  Cbriat  practiced  the 
trade  of  a  dyer,  and  hi*  working  with  the  colors;  from  whence  the  Persian 
dyers  honor  him  at  their  patron,  and  call  a  dy*bour.e  a  shop  of  Christ  ' 
The  legend  tend*  to  eiplaio  the  <k*,a«oi  of  which  wonder  we  make  revel 
■lieu  from  the  *rrhrc>lor.i»U;  and  it  may  be  that  the  hoy  actually  lived 
in  Perna." 

"Aristotle.  "VoMiwi  .  XXX.,  Itt  aa  paraphrased  loin  latin  h«  Anise 
'.elliue.  XX..  4  "Quibus  caaala  sccnici  arliuees  plerumque  pravi  esve  sol 
ent'  Nenne  quod  studii  \spiontiai  tnioime  participea  aunt,  coosumpta  in  ne 
tessarta  ainnrn  tnedttatione  vitaa  maxima  part*,  at  qucd  plerumque  nunr 
ia  intemperantla,  nunc  lo  egettate  doguat'  Ki  utroque  enim  pravitss  ot> 
nor."  Spend  moat  of  their  time  in  eitreme  poverty  True'  aad  to  intempe- 
rance; last  ao.  Then  with  the  great  Aristotle,  we  ask.  how  could  they  ae 
eC'C-d  <-iriMo«'    TbaTj  coald  ihirk  o|  Dotaiog  f--'  tbe  lowttl  thiaf* 

MBennee  Paetof.  Hook  III.,  ««iftf«d>    i.    rap.  I     -  I  say  that  every  one 

3bl  to  be  eaved  from  loronveoleDoee.    Both  he  who  u>  In  want  and  hewbo 
•Tetb  lncoBvenlencee  In  dally  life  l»  in  much  torture  and  aeceeelty.  Who 
eww  reavoee  a  tool  freea  pbreVral  neweaaJrT.  will  win  for  himself  great  Jwy.- 
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the  world  did  not  went  Another  fire-spitting  Eunai 
with  a  reeking  sword  would  have-  made  memory  shudder. 
Another  Spartacus  could  only  thrill,  much  less  convert 
the  dizzy  race.  A  dcrookoUx  flunkying  before  Jehovah 
for  authority  to  twirl  this  Armageddon  of  Jordan  into  a 
lake  of  blood  and  vengeance  would  not  do.  Such  ■ 
turn  to  theirnecible  and  concupiscent  champion*.,  who 
had  failed,  would  have  been  a  libel  on  the  masterly  prow- 
ess of  a  jostling  movement,  the  only  true  representa- 
tive of  the  working  millions.  Moeaism  never  taught 
that  labor  ib  the  highest  majesty  of  the  universe.  Thus 
when  the  teacher  came  to  openly  proclaim  and  redeem 
the  world,  though  meekest  and  humblest  of  the  lowly, 
he  was  "King  of  Kings."  This  Being  is  still  fresh  among 
us,  a  factor  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  whether  spirit- 
ual or  actual  we  care  not — a  representative  of  progress; 
an  eternally  evolving  light,  blazing  down  upon  civili- 
zation, political  economy,  mutual  love  and  care,  in  beams 
of  the  old  salvation.  Trie  Hebrew  workingnian.  shrewd, 
brilliant,  progressive,  is  again  to  do  as  did  great  num- 
bers of  his  ancient  kindred.  He  will  be  swift  to  redis- 
cover these  almost  demolished  foundations  of  his  own 
masonry  and  rehabilitate  the  socialism  he  himself  bae 
planted.  U  to-day  there  exists  a  race  that  deserves  to 
be  proud  of  its  record  it  is  that  of  the  Hebrew.  We 
are  in  possession  of  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  the 
Semitic  workingmen  who  in  Asia  were  foremost  in  plant- 
ing the  enormous  Solonic  organization  which  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  this  history.  It  was  not  the  quarrelsome 
aristocrats  of  Jerusalem  whose  sectaries  fought  for  a 
rich  messiah,  gorgeous  and  studded  with  military  trap- 
pings, raging  Uke  Bar  Cochins." 

This  species  of  measianhain  never  failed  to  end  in  dis- 
aster. They  wanted  noth  ing  of  the  kind.  In  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Babylonia,  Corinth,  Philippi  and  Greek-speaking 

»»  Doaoa.  JHUt  »)«1>,  pp.  4SS-OT.  ooder  Ib*  deaeaiination  e!  -Irvrf  Mm- 
•MA*.  fiv*«  4  I  it  of  ihoaa  b«  h«i  ducovettd:  Cuius*.  Sirosn  Macua. 
Baailidc*.  Meaaader.  Maxiaa.  Appelloniua  and  othart.  Bu  Cochhat  ctou 
u«.  Ha  had  an  army  of  t&OOO  m»n.  and  propoa*-!  10  «iO  by  Iba  »»c:«V 
bo<  wa«  mat  and  drfcaic-l  by  the  Roman*,  durin*  liadiUea  limo.  A-D.  iao- 
138.  General  diaaaier  auended  bia  raviuct.  whirb  rndad  in  iba  accoad 
daatrue'.iuu  of  Jcrntelcui;  tee  Moth  aim,  ZrrUs.  HuL.  I.,  tooj  century,  part 
U  cap.  1,  |  II:  "Tha  Jawa,  fjrai  onder  Trajan.  A.D.  II&  lai  aftarwarda  «r>- 
d«r  Adrian,  A.D.  IB.  led  en  bj  Bar  Coehbaa  who  pratandad  to  b«  iba 
maaalab.  liM  Inaniraciion  immi  the  Human, ;  ana  apta  (offered  i»a 
freatetl  calarnitiea.  A  rait  somber  nf thetn  were  pui  to  death,  a:d  a  cav 
el'T.  £lia  CapitolUia.  araa  erected  on  tba  alte  of  Jeruaalam.  which  no«  an 
tavSirirftal  of  to*  cnlaarable  rata  waa  allovod  to  antax." 
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islands,  as  well  aa  Palestine,  the  Jews  prove  a  potent 
factor  in  tbe  great  organized  industries.  Their  archsc- 
olofc'jeul  renioinB  give  them  their  history  in  words  man 
reliable  than  those  of  any  historian  and  those  words, 
with  the  crude  slabs  of  atone  which  perpetuate  them 
arc.  in  the  scientific  collections  of  many  museums.  Thus 
urnitiit  work  of  the  Solooic  dispensation  is  proved 
to  have  been  largely  Semitic.  The  Hebrews,  environed 
by  persecutions,  shadowed  by  police,  insulted  and  fol- 
lowed by  proconsular  spies,  wisely  mixed  with  the  Gi 
tile*  for  safety,  and  in  a  common  bond,  they  all  safely 
worked  out  the  economical  problem  of  life  together.** 

We  are  far  from  any  wish  to  present  a  disquisition  in 
opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Up  to  that 
time  no  legal  instrument  of  its  enormous  value  had 
spread  such  wholesome  civilization.  But  as  it  is  well- 
known  and  adhered  to,  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
comes  down  to  us  in  power  and  glory  in  the  sacred 
writ,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  our  criticism  and  scarcely 
of  our  mention.  It  was  a  religion.  We  are  not  writing 
a  religious  book.  Solonism  was  not  a  religion.  The 
point  in  contact  with  a  history  of  the  strictly  ancient 
unions  is  aimed  only  at  the  working  people.  It  is  seven 
hundred,  OS  perhaps:  one  thousand  years  more  ancient 
than  the  Solonic  law.  It  provided  for  slavery ;  tho  nsw 
jus  eoeuadJ  emancipated  slaves  by  buying  them  honor- 
ably from  their  masters;  the  juacoeundi  hsd  no  king,  no 
nationality,  knew  no  distinction  between  man  and  man; 
mosaism  built  cities  And  gilded  temples;  the  jus  coe- 
undi  built  only  cabins  of  comfort  and  modest  kuriakoi, 
and  gcholK  for  business  details  and  common  tables,  and 
had  miniature  groves  and  fountains  for  symposiums, 
banquets  and  communal  jov*-  The  one  was  proud, 
majestical,  ambitious;  the  other  humble,  occult,  unde- 
fended, except  through  the  reverence  of  reigning  des- 
potism for  the  sacredness  of  lawgivers  who,  in  almost  a 
reign  of  Saturn  bad  establish rd  it;  tbe  one  paid  its  at- 
tentions to  shrines,  rites  and  sectaries;  the  other  delved 
in  industries,  built  up  the  wealth  of  nations,  while  bur- 
rowing in  secret,  and  unknown;  the  one  wanted  its 
Sampsons  and  Solomons;  tho  other  held  and  hugged  a 
code  of  inter-mutual  love  which  created  avast  emotional 

MJote.  Ilil..  18.  T.*h  w  *K~*..  m.  •»  ;>•"*'—•■  'he  «  Uv&m.  ir. 
$*v*  **;* •  liwh'  i./**'*>'i .  *»*»«•»  Jxwu*<k  *W*,  *  •«  *T*tWt 
b»  n  ««     Sm  »>»  Jobs,  ili,  t;  Acu  .  IJ..  H4t;  *r.,  «ML 
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sympathy,  with  father  and  mother,  and  sweet  frater- 
nal affection — new  creations  which  Christianity  made  its 
foundation  and  corner-etone.  Such  is  proved  by  both 
inscriptions!  and  literary  evidence  to  bavo  constituted 
the  different o  between  the  Mosaic  and  Solonic  dispen- 
sation*, in  the  timo  »f  Uie  emperor  Tiberius.'* 

The  fact  can  U)B  «r  be  suppressed  that  the  men 
at  the  head  of  t*  is  gret  movement  were  all  initiatea 
into  secret  orders.    'The,  were  to  keep  secrets." 

Perhaps  there  ia  no  more  important  point  in  this  his- 
tory than  the  discovery  that  ih  j  Jews  of  Phrygia  at  least 
the  theatre  of  tlio  celebrated  seven  churches  and  many 
others,  did  not  follow  the  Mosaic,  but  the  Solonic  code. 
This  is  being   -ilnborated  by  the  archaeologists."     Ws 

a*  Smith.    Put    -/    1W  Mile.   Boat..   111.,  p.  JSTi  eiplaiea    bow    Paul  tero 
mi  from  i  Mnaalc  In  and  dier-arded  citomxiiion.  which  rer- 

m  ibi  ■  I  .•  -.  la ItBf  ttaa  broil    rhaodi   bj  ,••  iM «■■•*.  .-maide 

of  Pilaattne  1-ar-o  auuibcii  of  the  Jew*  left  III*  aynatoco*.  a  fmratr 
Grork  -.r-.rd  and  canty  I  •.  iad  joirad  th«  '  llcuac  of  the  Lwd."  Naandar, 
rfimafiy.  chap.  IS  l'H  blfhl*  probable  that  h«  »«  f.rat  induced  by  hia 
4l*pHi'  ■   a  with  tlio  KellaniM*.  lo  prt-*n(  the  toepel  on  it  a  op- 

poai'.i  MOMla,  law."     Amtr.   tjttopadia  in  t*t6.   Mltn)    Kpul.to  IA. 

'It  at-  '  '.'  lo  denv  D.tceta  (he  preeminence  of  Cbrlal  n««r  Moaoe  atvl  th« 
anael--  of  -.ha  Lord;  and  of  the  loapcl  over  the  law  and  I*  afce-w  that  tha 
laKr-r  mi  lypl  al  of  tha  formar  and  waeaboliahed  bait."  Att*.  tfamn. Thmd 
Ancvr..  I  S.  'Pacaoof-im  atqu*  Jtid^nntm  mtriiim  Duaaaruin  adduttt  ad 
IteeUaiam."  Mai  MolVr.  <*a#w»jr H'litf-m.  v.  I».  ihinka  Moaaiam  a  red  tha 
Zend  Aetata  dim  an*  tha  aame.   They  ware  both  hearl'eMCo  the  peodweora. 


«*Matth..  x»l„  »:  aril,,  »;  Mark.  »lii.,  *;  fac  «;  Phllo.  Ot  I 
aaalio*.  I  I..  I!.,  ■*  «:..  declarea  (bat  tba  brotherhood*  ol  Bfjypt.  avow 
prc.d  by  inscription*  fonud  in  Aaia  Minor  to  bo  on«  and  tha  earn*  with 
lb*  »n  'uitrial  nnione  of  tha  dtaaot,  aparo.',  rreiaea  and  coflocU,  took  car* 
both, of  tha  body  and  Ih*  aonl:  -«*!>«.,»...  eol  »>a aura  Kill  aaleaWoa.  fie 
rap  ewer  i*»*«»ar  „r>y>iAirr«.  aaai*-*****  »*t  «ara  «aa<i«  i'a  •»'■'  ye#  vwmra  «"**• 
fanwt  atea-ar,  i'c.i'r*  W  aai  tVraaa.  *.t_*  ,-'i  a;  *a/  ore*- at  ava-twr.  aei  rwr  layjea* 
**„■*",  •aa.l«fc^»*a*  cVaae-aVair  re  ba.  a.r.A."  Thm  (hey  mnit  hat*  an  ere 
on  their  bodily  mmforta,  (hair  aonla  and  (he  coonoa  wealth.  Tba?  woro 
thai  ori«irul  cooperative  eenttnoswealth.  Tba  alytnoloicical  kiukjp  of  Ihar- 
apatiija.  aaaenea.  diaveu  and  tba  rear,  wa  bar*  already  abowA.  Ladara.  /X. 
awaa  ATaaiar ,  p.  sa  note  100,  who  in  •noon ating  Ih*  flftr  dl* nH  irada 
nuiuna  attached  to,  and  bound  toenhar  lo  the  Graal  Oamaloda,  arena*, 
that  they  ara  pretlt  much  ooe  root-word.  Kenan.  Ufi  tfJmtt.  p. SO*:  "Frooa 
thit  niomant  he  takaa  tha  poa£tion  no  longaT  of  the  Jewtah  rafcrmar  but  of 
•  StOtrOT-rr  of  Julj.im. 

•t  Ramaay.  CVa-  an-  »Jltaoy»Vl  tf  r*nt^  It.  p.  SJS,  a».  SBO  bia:  •  Ai_. 
Tuu+H  "l*trA»**Ov  $ .  »»a<B*e  *t>  aaawr  «N*tTa}  *•  Tp  nmfii*  aav  A*a.  T*ti**tJ-  la 
a.  «««a*a  a*  r,.» i.  a.  A,  r\<  «nr*A,it«.|,  ror  raMOr  al£rr  rw»  Siaveeafr.''  Dr.  KAUat- 
aaa.  aabatanilatinf  hit  opmlnn  by  that  of  Rhaloacb.  b*'a  aa«*  thai  thia  law 

rraal  to  In  lha  inter IpttoD.  thr.ush  applying  10  the  )ea*a.  waa  eol  tha 
law  of  Moaaa.  Ha  retnatka:  "Thia  rcmatkable  epitaph  aaay  b*  added  bar* 
taVMarh  not  christian.  Tha  law  of  tha  Jew*  casnot  hare  ha  tba  law  of  Mo- 
aaa;" and  farther  on  he  ut>  "Tha  phraaa  la  aujt«il»*  of  a  atrona  Jew- 
lak  alamaot  lo  (he  Apaoiaian  B-^pulalioo. '"  Tba  tiuth  aeets*  to  b*.  that,  Jt 
baaoi  (Iviao  amo&c  quit*  a  nu.uber  of  uniona.  thonrb  undaalfoatad  lo  tha 
•f«»ltT  of  Ihi*  nartirnlar  iDAcripiiota  Auralloa  Khopbo*  waa  %  Batmhar  of 
a  union,  and  It  waa  do:  t'-a  M'--'  r.  law  rafarrad  to  btl  none  other  thao 
tba  Solcoic.  Ramiaa-  p.  S3^.  .i:;.io  atataa.  rafarrina  to  thia  aame  Kc  "in 
no.  800,  bsa.  Ih*  law  .-.  thr  Jewe  ia  xncntlanad,  %J00  wo  r(KOfnl**i  (bar* 
with  S.  Rbalawcb,  not  thj  Uw  of  Moaaa,  bot  •  raajnlallon  acraad  I 
Of  coo  M  il  ia  tba  "♦  *«ifea-)a»"  cUoaa  of  that  Solonic  law.  Sao 
SLVII .  fat.  an,  lo- .-.  i,  wtjtcb  wo  <*.*•  ao  fraqnaaarr  < 
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are  reminded  by  Strabo  that  the  Dionysan  artist*. a  early 
times  Buffered  great  persecutions  from  the  kings.  At- 
talus  drove  them  on  account  of  a  strike,  first  to  Myon- 
nesos,  later  to  Lebedos  and  they  had  already  been  ban- 
ished to  Ephesus,  where  they  formed  great  and  power- 
ful unions,  retaining  Teos  as  their  central  seat.  As  great 
numbers  of  them  were  Jewish  working  people*we  give 
his  statement."  The  learned  Ramsay  declares  in  his 
books  on  the  Phrygian  cities  that  "The  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Apameia  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
(B.C.  280-261)  The  seleucid  kings  used  the  Jews  as  an 
element  of  the  colonies  which  they  founded  to  fasten 
their  hold  on  Phrygia  and  other  countries,"  and  on  the 
same  page  he  adds  that:  "when  Antiochus  the  great,  de- 
aired  to  strenghten  his  cause  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
about  B.C.  200,  he  brought  two  thouaaud  Jewixh  fami- 
lies from  Babylonia  and  settled  them  in  the  strongholds 
granting  them  lands  and  guaranteeing  them  his  favor 
in  every  way."" 

Long  before  that  they  had  settled  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  especially  in  Phrygia  and  Syria,  hut  the  strange 
and  difficult  problem  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
boon  the  real  Mosaic  Jews,  for  they  came  from  tlip  river 
Euphrates,  not  from  Palestine.  There  is  a  legend  that 
a  great  split-away  occured  at  the  Exodus.*4  We  have 
inklings  that  they  did  not  faithfully  follow  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  furthermore  that  these  were  the  true  pro- 
letarian Jews.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  now  come  to 
the  surface  that  those  found  organized  so  numerously 
in  trade  unions,  or  as  the  archaeologist  Ramsay  errone- 
ously designates  thorn  "guilds,"  were  followers  of  the 
strictly  Solonic  dispensation.  In  our  division  of  this 
chapter  engrossing  Sorptions  Claudius  and  Nero,  we 

••  Strabo.  0*og.,  MS:  "  '£»-ra£4a  r«*  KijUUf)  ritf  »»,«  »fl*  Ataraaav  T«kV4»w*  t) 
Wialll  «»i«»«oi4n»  r«»  J,  'Iwi-if  ***i/*>  'F.AA'K"***'**',  •'•»  jj  ««iW>v&tt  r«  ««*  ,f«Ml 
•  ••'  •>•«  avrrtAovtra,  T^p  Aiovvff.*'  «»  Tt'y  61  yrow  mporrpiv  rp  <4«({«  rtfA" 
rw  'Ivrwr*  inTtaovaij*  it  ffratftwc  «it  'E^toor  aard+vyor.  'ArraAov  A<  «i<  afva- 
vvqnv  «6«a6«  *«r««f 4«*>to<  (i<r,f  u  Tte,  aai  AaAdAau,  mfitifiitiitrr**  Tata,  •**»*- 
vr**-?****.'*.*.  hi  ataaaafaCa  aVafaajHtjajllinaa  «■♦•>.  •■*•*  Umwtr,  oi  W  a.arf'o'T'ltfa"' 
«H    AiSr*fl,  **{«***— r  riir  Atfltltwr   lff|im<  G««  tV    w*T4xo\wr  mvrwt  a*4yaa» 

*"*•  Ramaar.    CH    <mrf  Hi*.,   Fkrjg..  II..  p.  OSS. 

HMn,  chap.  mill..  The  norj  told  io  thi»  chipiar  appaara  ioocan- 
ncabaauibla.  That*  waa  a  prodiajoua  revolt  aielnet  Moaaa,  o»ar  tha  joi- 
nts cat/.  Thar  cam*  Co  falowa.  No  Isaa  than  #.000  of  tha  naked  eraatnrea 
rrvt  slain.  If  (bar*  ia  any  troth  to  tbla  hielorr  It  waa  all  la  r«fi'4  to  tha 
t«r  of  Moaaa,  «bicfc  t  laifo  number  of  iheni  rafuaed  to  obej.  It 
::ttain  .hat  a  laraa  peretea  ef  thaaa  Jawa  •plfi  earaf  and  laft  tar  i 
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shall  give  the  amazing  discovery  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Shoemakers'  Street  in  Apameia,  as  ably  discussed  by 
Ramsay,  showing  an  important  christian  plant  into  aa 
old  pagan  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Kelainai,  in  a  sub- 
urb of  thic  once  great  city.** 

Driven  out  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Asian  kings  and 
forced   to  settle  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Jews  flourished 

ntly  by  industry  in  their  western  homes,  and  existed 
>  in  large  numbers  under  Roman  domination.  But 
they  maintained  their  old  love  of  kindred  and  were  fol- 
lowing somewhat  tho  Mosaic  law  when,  &z  reported  by 
Cicero  they  seni  their  gold  to  Jerusalem.*4 

But  we  find  that  these  Jews  referred  to  are  those  who 
had  traffic  in  proconsular  Rome,  as  Cicero  distinctly 
states.  The  Jews  who  really  founded  the  unions  of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  were  from  the  Euphrates;  and 
the  reason  we  hear  so  little  about  them  is  that  they  did 
not  write  history,  but  like  other  workingmen,  contented 
themselves  with  the  plentitud^  of  their  industries,  writ- 
ing no  records,  except  those  we  find  on  their  monu- 
ments, made  compulsory  under  the  law. 

Everything  found  on  the  stones  tends  to  prove  that 
what  all  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  at  that  time  or  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  did  was  to  get  a  living."  All  goes 
to  show  that  the  poor  were  denied  the  right  to  enjoy 
their  own  religion ""  based  on  the  salvation  of  the  flesh. 
According  to  their  business-like  and  correct  tenets,  the 
household  was  first  of  all,  to  be  provided  for.  It  was 
so  originally  with  the  christians." 

wStrabo,  Oeog.,  678:  ''Etta  'AaaVeui  S  K>*-rtn  AryetUraaal  A «■>*■■«■«  «1- 
wtp  tiffi  nrjuj-Ki  rit¥  aarA  tSi*  ApvYta*  waAfwr." . . .   577:  "  'AeeVcia  4'  imriw  jjs- 

**  Cicero,  Pro  Ftaoc.,  28:  "Sequitur  auri  ilia  invidia  Judaici.  Qnum  cn- 
mm  JndsBorum  nomine  qaotaania  ei  Italia  et  ex  omnibns  provinciit  Hier- 
oaolymi  exportari  soleret,  Flaccua  aanxit  edicto  ne  ex  Asia  exportari  liceret 
. . . .  multitadinem   Jndxoram,  flagrantem  nonnumqnam  in  concionibns,  pro 

republica  contemnere  gravitatiasummaefuit Apamea  maniresto  compre- 

heosum  ante  pedei  prsetoris  in  foro  expensam  est  aorl  pondo  centam  paallo 
minna.  Laodicea  vigintl  pondo  paullo  amplioe."  The  Jews  of  that  locality, 
economical  and  business-like,  locked  their  gold  up  also  in  their  own  secret 
coffers.  Some  idea  has  been  calculated  regarding  the  Jews  residi:-.j  in 
theae  localities  of  Phrygia  from  the  figores  of  Cicero  and  Josephns,  wh= 
make  it  oat  that  they  were  numerous. 

ST  Lnders,  Diowm.  Kitut.,  p.  116,  cites  inscriptions  tending  to  prove  tba 
they  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  making  a  living, 

•»  Tic,  A **4L .  xr.,  84  :  "Odinm  generis  humani."  Snetonins,  N:ro,  i\ 
What  cansed  the  Romans  to  persecute  the  new  sect  of  Christiana  ic  the 
tact  that  It  deprived  the  public  treasury  of  mnch  incoml. 

.  •  Ireoarei,  .Ada.  flow.,  V.,  xlx.,  8.  all  throng h-  "Unleaa  the  floah  cac 
■nil,  the  Word  would  not  hara  taken  npon  It  the  flash  Arain.  qaDttnc 
rwal,  aaa  ids.  Aftsr..  V.  aM.  Si  "Now  the  Anal  remit  of   the  apfatt  ia  3? 
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All  goes  to  prove  that  the  official  religion  of  the  pa- 
gans was  a  tyrannical  hinderaliM  to  iliu  winning  of  bread. 
All  tbo  arguments  engroaaed  in  this  study  show  that 
there  was  an  old  and  deep  rooted  wrong  forced  upon 
the  poor  by  the  official  religion  everywhere.  "When  the 
climax  was  reached  tho  revolt  arrived  in  form  of  c.hrist- 
ianity.  Then  the  Roman  persecutions  began.  Really 
they  began  beforo  the  Advent.  When  Christianity  wm 
planted  into  tbo  mellow  ground  of  the  secret  unions, 
the  members  took  it  uj>  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

■  Directly  adjoined  to  thin  split-away  from  the  dispen- 
sation of  Moses,  of  a  lar^c  portion  of  tbo  Semitic  not 
calling  themselves  Hebrews  and  who  in  reality  were  the 
laboring  and  outcast  clans,  there  appear  some  barmo- 

tnies,  both  historic  and  biographical. 
The  celebrated  Logos  o'  Plato,  brought  down  by 
Philo,  James  and  John,  if  not  Matthew  in  his  Hebrew 
Gospel,  gives  mankind  a  set  of  law*.  They  ore  I 
confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
in  Egypt  and  are  attributed,  some  to  Matthew,  some 
to  Jesus."  But  it  5b  not  tho  law  of  Moses.  It  is  plainly 
something  emanating  indirectly  from  the  Twelve  Tables 

(of  Borne,  and  this  logos  was  the  basis  of  the  collegia. 
Gibbon  plainly  tells  us  hat  Plato  had  the  logos,  and 
that  the  Alexandrian  school  originally  Hebrew,  bor- 
rowed it  from  Plato."  The  author  of  the  astute  work 
entitled  Supernatural  Beligion  mentions  what  we  think 
a  fundamental  but  natural  mistake  of  Justin  in  stating 
that  Socrates  and  Plato  borrowed  the  remark  so  ad- 

uWntion  of  (ho  flxih;"  and  again,  V  „  ill..  ",  Irenieua  urcoca  thru  work  «C 
■hit  kind  ivji  ojnildered  equal  10  work  of  ^toeuriDu  fO'-d  and  abclicr.  He 
talka  about  haudiworl  and  !raxlc»umn>hip,  regarding  them  ae  above  all 
olhar  thin^a.  So  Barnahaa  Zyitt.,  chap.  HI, !  'To  ue,  behold  tfclft  (f  Ihn  fill 
wblrh  I  h»»n  choaan,  nc-:  -hat  a  man  ohooli'  '.  imbK-  blinielf.  but  tbit  be 
ikO'ild  do  awaj  bond  of  Iniquli?  until  the  faaiciiinri    of    harih 

agrecincma  rcfttora  !<•  m  thul  arc  bruiacd.    .r.it  up  tha  unjuil  an* 

gagamnuU.  f«cd  tba  hungry,  with  bread,  r'othe  tha  naked,  bring  tbo  bomo- 
l*ta  Into  tha  honu,  nor  .1  humble.  ' 

NOtTrhTnchut  >'  -r.fell  and   Hum.    OU.m<yi  From  Em*. 

Sri'in    U>a  Loudon  LiiilK.I  "ll  ii   prubabJo  that  no  aicharalogical   literary 
icovery  of  tho  capiririg  center)  vsitl  m  futoro   b«  to   celebrated 
reacue  from  tba  nnda  of  iho  Kmiun  f'awum   of   more  U»n  10,000  coin- 
plcrto  aod  fraginenury  pj[.)rl  by  the  expiorert  acting    under    tha  au»pic.c» 
in  blanch  Of   lha  Egyptian    Kaploratuin  rnnd,"  •  »0- 
v    which,    at  its  commencement,  nwoci  much  to  the  late  Sir  Eiainiua 
l.-am  tome  I, fit)  documents,  the  greater  part  of  which 
arc  it  Oxford,  and  tho  mlnor'ty  at  tbo  Ghixth  Muiaum,  bat  barn  made  by 
ktaaara.  Crcufell  uud  Hunt,  wbo  have  careful. y  edited  about    loO  of    tbcm 
and  pnbliihod  tbrtn  with  a  commentarj    n  a  ->oluni.  .  '*  Onray*. 

caw  l"*/yn:  /to:  I,  ictUI  Kifkt  fac-Hmilt  SfoM."    I'lr:l  la  iiupot lance  i<  if* 
■raw  famoua  portion  of  th<.    Log:*'  of  a  eolloetl  jn  cl  •''.ajringi  of  oor  Lorfl.'  ■ 
n  Gibbon,  Dtd,  dud  FalL,  chap,  xxi  and  sou  U. 
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mired  and  studied  by  Justin,  from  Moses."  But  Justin 
ra  not  alone  in  placing  Pinto  and  others  among  the 
pre-christian  chriBtian  immortals."  Ironwn*  thought  «o 
too.  A  large  part  of  the  Jews,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius adopted  this  Logos  or  Word.  A  largo  part,  in- 
cluding official  Judaism  repudiated  it,  and  denounced 
John,  Peter,  the  apostles  and  disciples.  It  aimed  at 
sal  ration. 

The  recent  exhumation  of  the  so-called  Login  of 
Egypt,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cairo  up  the  Nile, 
at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oxyrhynchus,  brings  to  us 
long- lost  evidence  that  he  encouraged  the  oppressed 
and  declared  that  he  was  with  them  and  one  of  them. 
One  Logion  or  Word,  as  John  called  it  says:  "Raise  the 
atone  and  there  vou  will  find  me;  Cleave  the  wood  and 
I  am  there."'*  This  perfectly  agrees  whh  Origen  who 
says  he  made  o\ -yokes  and  did  many  sorts  of  hard  work 
in  wood.'* 

But  what  salvation  was,  is  a  question  now  rising 
above  the  pretentions  of  priest-power  which,  like  that 

"V"  *■<■■  x  Y  -  »  L**>rc*»  PUce:  ►.  SB:  "jKMia.  who  fr.akl, 
•data  tC  daticki  h.  wok  in  tba  mup  at  f*Um.    Jfi      II..   It.     IXmt 

"w»  fa II..  !•«.  MM  ot»*r  Gr«*k  pklUafkm.  m  w»ll  »w«r«  b«w 

heiHM  mm  PUt*  but  Mttcuu4  ib«  wetvba  ol   ike  Leco*.      JwW 

m,  •Itboajk  he  icwnii  th»t  ha  twi—J  it  dm  Ik*  wiitia<»  of  Ucw'1 

Th*>  un  with  TliiiffciMlm 

n  Iimmw*.  **».  Om.  Ill .  «*«..  V  «w«>i«  PUa,  Jk  Uf~  W  .  71S.  lit. 
niiini  »i_  **.  decU.ia;  «tw  cciHtlUM  the  Woed.  t»d  Mr*  iKHlaW 
«W«  iWMuim  Mwml 


1«W'    TVii  the?  ruin   •>  IffOcw*    •  ]mi  «Mi    Kjhm  Um   _. 
sad  Am  yo*  wiU  Sad  aw:  rka<«  tW  weed  mm  I  mb Sm."    It  i«  clwu 
troa  ibm  venb  <kM  U  ««■  yrMckias  itniuiwfli  wkuam, 
I  a  »■  '■«■  —4  cmiiuiv  eaf  »B  ton*  of  «w*Hrt«    sad  la- 


a>M<  ike*.  M  uhe  nn«  fee  h*  -  tkere  w  eat  of 

S*  am  wa>  W  Sa>  •  part  at  fe  i 
arktl  taa 
rtaaal 


>>S««  Ux 


ww*.  w.  i      New  caa»  tat 


.ssa. 

•L  Ma*.      TWi 


rW.rT->'    e*4  ».*»*  b, -»aaaa 

alia  m  Mm     -|    W»  h*>.  haw  am  « *  nlliilii  rf  wiav  an  «7- 

aa  ttwa  e  aiilw  ffayi.   IX.  *a  tag  aw  aa  baeacal;  lit,    that 

awewaraaliiiiilin  Ja>ta  law.  ana*  |n aa;  IV.  au 

I  watSiiU  l»af«u«   tekaek   »  a   Itu   man.' 

I  imMmw  wwn«IS  rh»  inLka-r*.  mm  k  m  au 

laiMtaka   Maw    Sal    tar 


Xjaa,  »imaniaawww>»Giaai  irriraka  a  aW  F-jafia  jB^m-ck.. 
Sa  Gaaed  if  m^SNi  aja.  Miknai  jMiiBkb.  a  »&».  af  a  fa*»- 

»"_**•  wtkttww  at  eaw  ka«»  ba—  dune  wad  a  taa.     Cw  tka  abac 
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of  money  and  property  stalks  over  the  magnificent  eco- 
nomic schemes  of  the  first  fathers,  and  consigns  the 
salvation  of  Jesus  to  realms  of  reasonless  etherialism; 
whereas,  in  fact  he  preached  for  the  redemption  of  his 
people  from  the  monstrous  impositions  and  cruel  brutal- 
ities of  force.  No  doubt  can  longer  exist  that  in  the 
early  apostolic  age  covered  by  Tiberius,  there  begau  a 
strong  contention  over  the  scope  of  this  economic 
movement  for  the  salvation  of  humanity. 

It  was  the  celebrated  logos  which  the  densely  secret 
essenic  and  therapeutic  organizations  possessed.  And 
so  far  they  were  christians,  regardless  of  date.  But  in 
fact,  the  great  ancient  Solonic  communities  did  not  vary 
materially  from  Christiana"  There  recently  has  been 
set  afoot  an  accusation  that  Christianity  is  a  failure. 
Supposing  that  it  was  ever  a  part  of  the  official  religion 
this  might  be  true.  But  it  was  not  so.  These  accuser* 
would  have  us  understand  that,  if  let  alone,  the  old  pa- 
gan world  was  rapidly  achieving  all  that  is  Ixiitig  accora- 
gished  by  Christianity.  True,  Arintotle,"  DionysiuB  of 
alicaruassiiK,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  have  pre- 
mipposed  this  in  words  which  they  have  dropped,  yet 
uot  one  of  them  all,  not  even  modern  commentators,  not 
even  Neonder,  enn  see  that  Christianity  lies  undetschably 
on  the  bedrock  of  the  labor  problem.  This  alone,  when 
understood  in  its  true,  economic  and  ethical  sense,  will 
overturn  the  "calamity"  accusation.   In  truth,  too  much 

II  The  Kev.  Robert  Taylor,  /xvpuur,  chap,  l(  .  In  describing  the  thera- 
peutic etaenea,  of  wbotn  be  think*  Philo  wa»  a  member  feud  which  recent!* 
found  Ihc  iuacription*  prove  to  be  one  and  the  aania  aa  the  nranoa  and  col- 
legium. ut«:  "They  had,  1,  parishe*;  £  rhiurh**;  H.  bi..hr.p».  prieala. 
and  deacon*. ,    t,  thoy  nl.*r  rved  ibe  grand  festival*  of  chriitianity.    6,  they 

Sreteoded  to  have  apostolic  founder*;  6.  puciitcd  ibe  aame  maunerawhich 
iitioguiihcd  thu  Immediate  apoiulot  of  i:im»i  7.  Mad  Lbf  •criptara* 
which  thay  briinvad  to  be  dlvluaty  inapired;  K.  and  which  Kuaebiu*  hloitelf 
believed  to  be  none  other  thin  the  mbitaoco  of  our  Goapels:  O.theaatne  al- 
legorkel  method*  of  Interpreting  thc»e  eeripturu  which  baa  ■mceobtainad 
among  ehrialiana;  10.  tad  the  tclfiamo  manner  and  order  of  performing 
pablic  worahip;  II.  having  mi**ionary  ttatinn*  or  colonle*:  U.  hating  mii- 
nonary  nation*  it  Corinth,  (..:  ,u,\.  Kphoioa.  PhtHppi.  Colo*»a>  and  Thee- 
aalobioe,  picci*el>  *ucb  circumstance*  aa  thoae  addrctaed  by  St.  f'aul  in 
hi*  reaoeclivc  rpiitlr*  to  the  Roman*,  Corinthian*,  (rslallan*.  Kphealan*. 
Phillppian*,  Coioaalapgi  Theaaalonian* ;  and  lit,  answering  to  c»ery  circuro* 
atance  daajgrlbad,  of  the  atale  and  discipline  of  Ibe  fir*t  community  of  ibe 
cbrfaytlan*  to  Ibe  II.  and    all    ihi*    i*   nothing    new    in   Philo1* 

time,  but  of  their  lotigextubliihcd  uotorioly  and  venerable  antiquity."  Is 
the  Lhtgnit.  p.  A7,  Or.  Taylor  further  claim*  that  Alexandria  *ai  tbe  cra- 
dle of  Christianity. 

loath*,  Tt*  .YirA.,  II  3.  in  one  of  hi*  deep  thought*,  hold*  that 
tbe  eltcinal  arjppoaeal  the  iutctu*]  and  cuiikeijucntly  nothing  i*  hidden  from 
omniacience,  tonchra  ttii*  closelv;  "'On  £■•  re  &**.*  eaarverar,  aeaievt  y.v,. 
#***>,  #A  r**,H"t*  16*0*0  A/ytfe*.  eVae  fi  teirf*  eta  a*  *  e<>aie*  epa|«ire'  etao- 
set  •*  eeriV  et>x  *  rev**  eeesrwr.  •  AAe.  •«<  o  evrw  ewirrwe  *Vr   e*    Stastot  ea*Tm» 
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has  been  expected  from,  and  accredited  to,  the  paean 
cult  It  did  not  sweeten  or  mollify  human  sympathy. 
That  was  done  by  the  myriad  secret  unions  whose  on* 
mysterious  tenet  was  love  and  care:  They  were  labor 
uniona  This  is  admitted.  The  labor  cult,  then  is  the 
original  Christianity.  But  a  conspiracy  forced  it  to  at 
last  give  way  and  surrender  the  world  up  to  the  dark 
ages  infinitely  more  pagan  than  christian. 

Pursuing  the  discussion  of  Hebrew  history  to  find 
the  cause  of  these  people  not  adhering  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  we  strike  some  remarkable  points  showing  that 
some  of  them  did  and  some  did  not."  According  to  the 
Bible  this  earliest  refusal  to  conform  to  his  law  was 
what  broke  the  heart  of  Moses  in  his  old  age. 

A  long  period  of  awful  revolts  and  massacre*  fol- 
lowed, lasting  from  975  to  712  B.C.  Now  we  have  it 
for  a  certainty  that  the  Solonic  dispensation  began 
just  about  this  time  and  we  are  coming  to  a  knowledge 
that  this  great  branch  of  Hebrews  adopted  and  made  it 
a  basis  of  their  secret  labor  organizations;  for  we  find 
them  in  the  inscriptions  all  through  that  quarter  of  Asia. 
It  is  here  that  a  little-known  circumstance  of  Abgar, 
king  of  Edessa  which  we  are  about  to  recount,  stands  as 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  though  it  did 
not  begin  until  a  few  months  before  the  crucifixion. 

The  conflict  of  the  north-eastern  against  the  Palestin- 
ian Hebrews  never  ended,  even  until  the  latter  were  de- 
stroyed; for  their  utter  destruction  may  in  a  measure  be 
attributed  indirectly  to  the  unquenchable  rage  of  Ab- 
gar. We  leave  this  for  its  proper  place,  merely  remark- 
ing here  that  Abgar  revolted  against  Judah  for  the 
murder  of  Jesus  who  was  himself  from  the  north,  not 
far  from  Edessa,  his  city;  and  a  close  inspection  reveals 
that  Jesus  was  following,  not  the  Mosaio,  but  the  So- 
lonic dispensation,  its  jus  coeundi  of  labor  organization 
and  all  their  secret  mysteries  which  Abgar  the  king 
certainly  upheld. 

«  Amrr.  Cyclop,  art.  Hebrnci.  ••The  name  Israelite  applied  to  hit  (■peak- 
ing of  Abraham'  descendants,  at  a  much  later  period,  about  B.C.  712,  at 
the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes."  Again:  "The  division  of  the  state  into 
two  separate  kingdom*  was  consummated  B.C.  977»;"  and  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain that  the  north  was  settled  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  which  reached 
east  of  Jordan  and  was  called  Israel,  and  fell  to  Ephraim.  sfanasseh  aa 
the  house  of  Joseph.  This  is  remarkable,  since  it  wonld  comprise  Syria. 
Phrygia  and  in  all  probability  Edessa  and  Abgar'a  Mesopotamia.  This  in- 
formation is  continued  in  words  as  follows:  "The  southern,  from  their 
chief  tribe  called  Judah.  had  the  advantage  of  possessions,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  old  capital,  and  of  being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  prieeta, 
who  gathered  around  it. 
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King  Abgar  a  Boman  subject  under  Tiberius,  pitied, 
endorsed,  believed  in  Jesus,  and  eTen  prevailed  upon 
Tiberius  to  avenge  the  crime  committed  on  him.  The 
letters  they  wrote  are  extant.  Modern  investigators  are 
alligning  themselves  upon  the  old  belief  that  the  story 
is  in  substance  true,  but  has  been  guffawed  down  by 
the  bejeweled  ones  who  could  not  make  their  methods 
prosper  by  allowing  such  a  common  sense  plan  of  hu- 
man economies  to  live.  The  story  of  Abgar  accentuates 
the  succcsm  of  Soloniani  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the 
thrift  of  chri-stiiuiity  there,  and  the  early  chrintiauijang 
of  Armenia  through  the  great  Qemeiude,  east  and  west 

It  may  now  be  said,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes, 
that  the  re-discovery  and  rehabilitation  into  hintorv,  of 
the  Botanic  dispensation  and  jus  coeundi  account  for  a 
phenomenal  hiatus  in  the  annals  of  the  Semitic  race. 
It  loads  to  the  causes,  inklings  of  which  crop  out  of  the 
disastrous  anarchy  among  the  idol  worshipers,  from  the 
Exodus  down  to  B.C.  320,  and  elucidates  the  Mosaic 
law — that  greatest  of  all  codes  until  Solon,  and  stoutly 
claimed  to  be  the  greatest  until  now.  This  law  was  so 
refined  as  to  be  impossible  to  tatterdemalion  throngs  of 
poor,  uneducated  working  people  constituting  the  pop- 
ulations. These  were  too  simple-minded  to  obey,  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  the  noble  and  grand  refinement  inherent 
in  that  great  rescript  The  laboring,  jostling  majority 
thuB  wrangled  and  struggled  under  pure  polytheism 
from  B.C.  020  to  712,  fighting  and  wallowing  in  obsti- 
nate self-sufficiency  and  failure,  until  there  came  from 
Athens  and  Borne  the  great  law  of  economic  organiza- 
tion compelling  them  along  with  everybody  who  hod 
to  work  for  a  living,  under  penalty  of  death  to  organize 
in  trade  unions.1' 

The  story  of  King  Abgar  of  Edessa  and  his  corre- 
spondence, which  it  is  as  certain  as  history,  took  place 
but  ween  himself  and  Jesus,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
between  him  and  the  soon  afterwards  murdered  Em- 
peror, must  now  be  recounted.  We  have  already  shown 
tli at  this  is  not  a  religious  work,  but  a  history  of  these 
prosy  facta.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
men  who  came  out  as  champions  of  labor's  cause  were 

"See  mpr*.  y.  W.  and  not*  I,  quoting  the  tutrrf  of    lUiodoius.  »iv- 
tiniun  tb«i  unxiujlly  Uie  orKMiimiicu    w-aa    inula    coutpoiaorjr  on 
at  doitb,  »■  w.:l  «•  lb*  rauona  why. 


;.- 
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historical  characters.  If  this  cannot  be  established, 
much  of  our  history  falls  to  the  ground.  As  Abgar  was 
an  undoubted  historical  character  this  singular  corre- 
spondence in  of  great  importance  because  it  helps  to 
clear  up  Home  of  the  dark  lacunas  making  fitful  and  un- 
certain the  newly  discovered  evidence  that  the  Hebrews 
who  are  found  in  the  iniicriplious  adopted  and  for  ages 
thrived  under  the  jus  cooundi  of  Solon  in  such  numbers 
in  Asia  Minor  and  North  Phcenicia,  Abgar's  story 
therefore  becomes  the  more  important;  for  it  helps  to 
prove  that  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  Semitic*, 
of  whom  thin  king  was  one,  approved  the  BcJonio  rather 
than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Of  course  tho  great  and 
nll-iupurtant  injunction  of  Mooes,  that  which  makes 
him  immortal  as  a  lawgiver,  that  which  characterizes 
mosaixm  as  above  all  otber  legislation,  elevating  man- 
kind above  competing  paganism,  and  fully  endorsed  as 
a  new  conimaudmeut  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  was  re- 
tained in  the  jus  coeundi,  the  full  text  of  which  is  lost 
Solonism,  then,  which  provided  by  secret  labor  organi- 
zation for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  a  place  of  refuge  un- 
der the  s>gis  of  a  god  for  those  chased  and  threatened, 
and  a  method  of  emancipation  from  slavery  bv  means 
of  tho  sale  of  bondmen  to  a  god,  was  fortified  by  the 
powerful  injunction  of  the  great  law-giver  Moses,  that 
we  love  one  another.  Am!  thus  the  Solonic  law  of  the 
lowlv  was  perfect. 

King  Abgar  wrote  ■..  letter  to  J<  sua  "  Ho  had  ■  dis- 
ease of  some  sort,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  cure  by 
tho  ordinary  methods  of  the  physicians.  He  was  of  a 
credulous  turn,  and  living  ho  thai  age  of  sorcery  and  oc- 
cultisiu,  became  convinced,  on  hearing  of  the  healing 
powers  of  the  great  Boaster  who  (It  walking  about  in 

MTha  letter  m  Iranalatetl  from   Hum  bin*'   Hue  F.tUi  ,   1 
many  centunca  ago.     Ilroatli;     •■Abe-"'!*.     Km(    of    Kde+*a,    lo    Jeaw*    tb« 

rood  Sa»iour.  who  appealed  at  Jcruaalcm,  »-  • - 

I  have  been  informed  eo&enrning  >"u  And  >uur   entn,  which    j.r#     b<ct- 
1  without  the  u*e  i  I  and  hatha. 

lb*  lame  to  walk. 
do  both  rleanae  lrq>cre.  anil  6.«»t  tint  unclean  tplrlu  anil  dcvlla,  and  rawturo 
them  to  h>  alto  who  ban  loim  beam  dlaciaed.  and  ralae  up  lha  dead 

All  win        ii )..  ii  heard,  I   waa   twraaailrd  of  our  of  tliwaw  two.  rta:   allSlt 

that  you   »r»  ttod  himailf   drecended    n-  m  hraien.  who  do  thoa*  thlnga.  or 

;.  of  Ood. 

On  till*  aoc'.unt  tbrrelor*.  I  h»»e  written  lo  yoo.  oarueatly  to  Je.lra  thai 

you  would  lata  lha  iron bla  of  a  Journey  hither,  and  eur*  a  rtlinar.  which  I 

am   under 

ror  I  hear  the  Jew.  ridicule  yon.  and  Intend  you  111 
Ut  .  i:i  |.  Indeed  •mall,  hot  owl  and  lar»o  uuouith  for  u  both. 
(BlaniaAj       Mivai.  V.V.*  <A 
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Judita,  performing  wonderful  deeds,  and  whose  name 
bad  spread  world-wide,  was  possessed  with  so  strong  a 
faith  in  hi  in  that  in  about  the  year  32  be  sent  a  legate 
named  Ananias  with  a  letter  asking  Jesus  to  come  to 
birn,  and  guarauteeing  him  safety  and  comfort."  The 
messenger  arrived  in  due  time  and  after  some  waiting 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Jetms,  and  presented 
the  letter.  This  teacher  on  due  reflection  returned  Ab- 
jjar  bin  answer  in  epistolary  form.  The  epistle  which  is 
likewise  vouched  for  by  both  Origuu  and  Ircmeus,  also 
mentions  the  picture  of  Jesus  called  the  Veronica  which 
accompanies  the  letter.  Abgur  keptit.  The  missive  was 
receivod  by  the  king  who  regarded  it  with  such  venera- 
tion that  lie  had  it  inscribed  among  the  records  of  the 

•1  Lot  any  pereoti  ahonld  douM  aa  to  tlie  dignity  of  I  Ilia  letter  we  uuole 
from  men  of  standing  and   liu-nry  uxieUtloe,    word*   regarding    thie  corre- 

ridence:  Myara'  K<mx*r$alwnl  f*nk*m  in  erre.  Abgarua;  "Do  rnerhtbelt 
balden  inn  Kuaebiua  hnwahrt.n  llrtefe  wurdn  ..lion  iW  vom  Papal*  Ge- 
laalu*  euageaprocben ;"  OlldMin,  Dtcl.  of  Fall,  ohep.  lllx.,  with  uouft  refer* 
to  tawtaar.  lltaUtm  TaUmoHlm,  I  ,  pp.  UMT-MiO,  and  cltce  C»vo.  Unto.  TIDe- 
niont  and  tho  celebrated  Addjaon  m  firm  believer*  In  too  Atyar  i.<tun.  Id 
the  text,  Gibbon  epraka  Of  the  "Cur  rriyurulnxa  o/  CAnil  and  Angaria,  BO  fa- 
njooi  In  the  day»  of  KoeeWoe."  AnU  Xuiru  /Titter*.  VIII  ,  651  718.  -Incimf 
Sfri—  AmMili.'  "King  Abgar  elded  the  .•hrl-.iuo  plant  of  Thaddaiua  at 
Edaaa..  time  of  T!b»rlui  end  It  douriahed  uuiil  Trajan.  Then  t.  rrihir  per- 
wciitli.su  uccnrrr.1.  laatluii  until  A.l>.  Si).  Kdr».»,  now  Orf*.  «u  •  Syrlae 
on  of  Armenia,  eabject  to  Di'iet  terr.ble  reUgloue  pereecnllona,  tcouo- 
Claailr.  war*,  etc.  Tbo  Syriac  Document,  elubra.-n  L-Urrt  o/  Aliffar  at  Jiiiu; 
.Very  of  Kina  Al^ar,  Tautiing  o/  A<Idmu;  (Thaddxiia),  TeaM.no  0/ Stow*  C*> 
«**j  *Ao  it  nur;  awful  torture  and  death  of  ShartHl;  ewfol  torture  and 
death  of  barsanna.  Martyrdom  of  Deacon  liabib .  ol  Sttamunf,  of  Centra  and 
last  numbsni  of  tbo  mure  common  Of  niauktuil."  Kuwl.iui,  KrrUs,  f/ijf,.  ]., 
van,.  19.  Tho  Apnrrypli,  ,V  T .  Load  ,  I7SI.  pp,  «-«!,  In  /Vo/rovmeno  •»••; 
•"The  Arat  writer  who  uiakca  any  mention  of  tho  epiatlee  that  jaa»*d  oa> 
tawlj  J.  t:.  and  Abrar,  ia  KuboDIub,  huhuji  of  I'xvaraa  In  I'aleatlne  >*OT 
lhair  *-*nulnrne»e  he  appi-eJa  to  the  pubtin  r»g1atne*  and  record*  of  the  oily 
of  Edoae*  In  Mesopotamia,  where  Abgar  reigned,  and  whore  ho  afnruia  that 
be  blniaelf  found  them  written  In  tbc  Syrian  languaipi  II*  pulill>l.i<l  • 
Ortk  tratLtlaiiori  ot  them  In  hia  HUlorvi.  I.,  o.  is.  Irr.  Parker  anil  other  dt- 
fiie*  hire  atreaooualy  contended  for  their  a4niUatou  Into  tho  canon  of  the 
•cr*pturaa>.  The  Rev.  Joretulab  Jonoa  obavrYua  that  thn  common  people  of 
Boglantl  hav  thM  WpUUt  (of  .li-un)  In  their  bouaea  tn  many  placea  hied  In 
a,  (rune,  with  *  picture  of  Chrlet  beforo  It;  and  aerioaaly  regard  It  aa  the 
word  of  Sod,  and  a  genuine  letter  of  Cbrtoi."  Tkt  Avut.  dye  art  OaoiUu, 
dl«oun«.ng  on  thaanh.-  i:arda»am-«  who  flnurlahod  abont  A.D.  191, 

la  the  city  of  Bdeaaa,  now  Orfa.  where  be  waa  tbo  trueted  friend  of  King 
Alejax..  lie  waa  the  author  of  liyinua  which  remained  In  fav.irol  dm  Kajrt- 
crn  <hurrb.  and  Intlexihl"  In  ina  hostility  to  paganlam."  The  celebrated 
"jyoiava."  pair*.  couii«ntonablp(  artj  tbo  Invontlon  of  Bardeaanea.  On  the 
vbola  the  evidence  connect*  Edeaaa  very  plainly  with  the  4ie«e<  ffaa*  etei 
ilfll Hi'  T»xwT«Ve,  Two  tlilnga  ar.i  uotleeable.  No  one  doubted  the  gen- 
nlnenee*  of  the  Abgar  Epiaodo  until  Pope  Gelatin*,  ail  at  onto  COOd^Miflhli 
to  proffer  ua  ble  wlndoru  condeninlug  thi-tu.  Hut  bo  llvrd  at  thn  time  wli-li 
(■Of**  and  prrlatea  were  eonanlrlug  to  mutilate  burn  and  deetroy.  not  tbla 
alooe.  but  thoutenda  of  Invaluable  teatlmonlce.  Tho  other  point  In  their 
favor  U  beard  upon  the  Diocletian  uiaBBecro  m  A  I)  3Ca.  iJr.  Ilamaay.  CMata 
«•  naiojinVa  </  faiyfia.  Vol.  II..  pp.  S07-SW,  deelaree  that  the  maaaacre  It- 
Irrly  exterminated  the  Phrygian  and  be  might  have  added  the  Syrian  popu- 
lation; bo  that  the  whole  church  waa  killed  out  and  no  mora  luaerlcaiow 
coxiM  be  found,  written  after  that  date. 


m 
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city  of  Edeeaa,  in  the  public  register*"  It  «u  acen  by 
Eusebius  and  entered  upon  the  pages  of  his  histories. 
It  remained  for  centuries  to  be  seen  and  consulted  by 
all  mc-n  and  was  well  known  to  BardenuiM,  and  lab  > 
A.D.  460,  to  Moses  Chorenensis  who  entered  it  on  the 
page*  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Syriac  Documents, 
whence  it  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  Armenia" 
The  great  Moaheim"  is  on  record  as  admitting  in  a 
vague  manner  the  truthfulness  of  this  story;  and  Cure- 
ton,  the  translator,  who  became  celebrated  by  his  re- 
searches in  ancient  Syriac  literature,  expressed  hit*  be- 
lu-f  that  the  Abgar  episode  is  authentic." 

When  this  monarch  heard  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  in  causing  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  he  was 
incensed.  It  appears  that  he  was  on  some  military  mis- 
sion with  an  army,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  when  the  information,  with  its  details  reached 
him.  Boiling  with  indignation,  he  wrote  to  the 
poror  Tiberius  at  Rome  a  letter,  in  whii  id*d 

vengeance  against  the  awful  crime.'*  Thin  letter  is  also 

n  uettr  cfJmm  U  Km?  A*fr.  round  by  Eai<-blne  I*ewrlbe4  IB  the  refta- 
tera  «n.l  i.uMl.  rroorde of  the  city  or  Bdtaea.  Is  the  Syriac  tonfne  that  wee 
tranaleeed  hjr  him  Into  One*;  tina-en  and  Irsneatie  >i>aek.  baUe-einelly  of  it 

••  Ahgwut.  you  ere  happy,  tnaamucb  ee  70a  have  believed  an  me  whoa 

70a    li«tO    DOl  B»ell. 

For  11  l>  written  cunrernlnii  tne,  Hut  tboee  who  ha<o  eceD  nu  ahouM 
Dot  bellev*  In  me,  that  th»»v  who  hay*  not  eeen  me  mlr.ht  hattere*  at.S  hve. 

Am  to  that  part  of  your  lotto  r  vhi  h  rrletre  to  H17  4^''»n*  too  a  vtaal  I 
rnuat  inform  you  thai  I  uiuit  (nihil  ill  II..  end*  of  017  rnaealiih  In  tkle 
country  and  after  IbSt  I"'  ri'.-.-l v.,1    np  eaaJJl  to   lllm   who  Mr: 

But  after  my  ISMBalon  I  ertU  of  toy  dlwlplee.  ul>)  aril]  oura 

roar  dleeae*  mil  glv«  hit  to  you  end  all  inai  an  ""ill 

(81*'  Jvatu. 

t«  Auger  wrote  a  letter  to  Ardechf*.  alto  recorded  by  Mow  CWaraeMet- 
aia.  io  !na  BUIory  r,/  jrmmm  winch  teeda  In  pan  at  rollout:  "1  kaow  thai 
you  have  board  of  Jeaua  Christ,  the  eon  of  God  whom  the  lewt  have  etw- 
cltied;  Jeeue  who  wn  raieed  from  the  dead  and  baa  tent  bia  decJpeew 
Uuoucb  all  the  world  to  Inatruci  meo.** 

•Oloeheioi.  Jfcotaj.  flfet.  I..  Firat  Century.  P»"  I.,  chap.  IB.,  I  7.    letter 
cf  Cbrlnt  to  Abiar :  "Thare  are  respectable  errttart  trao  aiatcthat  Abrarua. 
Klnc  of  KdeaM    beln*  daneeroualy  airk,  arm  a  letter  to    Cbrlil    inipi. 
bia  asaiatance:   and  that  Christ  Del  only  wrote  en  nnewei  to  the  kin*,    bat 

aleo  a«nt  him   lii-a  picture I  ace  uu   very  Waiajht)   loimli  ful  altofenlafr 

reloctlne  the  whole  atory." 

M  A*if-N\a<u  Vaavn.UOmnfJtM  Io  .tryar.  and  of  .«U<lr  la  Jam*.  VOL 
VIII.,  P-  •**  Utmtfrt  o/RIMm.  /nOnfiK'  "Here  the  Edinburgh  coaimeaiba- 
tor  tare  that  CwatOB  firmly  balievcd  the  lrttcre  to  be  tenuis*.  Curelcal 
accordinc  Io  Dr.  Wright,  waa  nolnu  to  write  down  hia  ccuvlctlooa.  bo:  died. 
Dr.  Wright  eaja:  "He  IDr.  Curcton)  waa  himaelf  tinoly  peraoaded  of  the 
fatraioemtai  of  the  Bplattaa  attributed  10  Ab*ar.  Kin*  of  P.deaaa,  and  of 
oar  Lord;  an  opinion  which  ho  tliaied  with  racli  llluttrlnrn  echolare  aa 
Baronina.  Tilleuiunt.  Cave.  R.  Montwue.  Bithop  of  Nctaicb.  and  Grebe." 

■e  iMafrm  Abgar  to  TCbtrwu.  Anle-Xinnt  futWt.  ■Will  .  p.  6»:  "Letter 
from  Abgar  to  Tiberlua,  Abear  at  the  river  Kuphratea.  wrote  to  Tibertni 
for  veottence  on  tbe  Jewa  for  cmcifyinc  Jetua.  that;  "I  have  been  wiah- 
lof  to  (o  up  10  Jciuaaleiu  and  lay  hci  wait*    Inaamnrh   aa   aha   be 
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extant.  Tiberius  who  waa  also  vory  deeply  impressed, 
returned  an  answer. *'  Being  involved  in  soine  insur- 
with  Spain  he  waa  temporarily  prevented  from 
com;.m:iiuuting  the  wish  of  Abgar  todeatroy  Jerusalem; 
but  he  discharged  from  <  1  disgraced  tho  vacil- 

lating, more  than  hull"  .mi  •..:.<  I  and  ( hristianized  pro- 
curator of  Judaia,  Pontius  I'ilute,  stationed  at  Jerusa- 
lom."  Abgar  had  actually  demanded  this  in  various 
letters, **  The  emperor  ri 'turned  to  Abgar  an  immediate 
and  very  respectful  nimwi'i'.'*  In  this  letter  the  ( 
peror  confirms  both  tho  statement  that  he  had  dismissed 
and  disgraced  Pilate  and  that  he  had  received  the  offi- 
cial account  of  thatprocurator  on  the  whole  affair.  ThiB 
report  and  that  of  Lentnhis,  predecessor  of  Pilate,  both 
of  which  have  been  sorely  discounted,  are  extant"  The 

f  brivt.'  (  union  and  five  other  treat  scholsra  and  critics,  including  Bar- 
onto*  and  Tdlnniont,  balie-rn  that  thin  cnrratnondance  between  Abgar  and 
Tlberiua  and  Abgar  and  Cbrltt  It  reliable,"  It  It  certainly  to  be  tegretltd 
that  tbc  death  uf  Curelon  occured  before  bo  pubhahed  hit  statement 
winch   ho  had    pi  r    n    night  have    irwiLd    mure  on  tho   recOO- 

dlle  peol 

il,l«i».v«»(l»r»fn.  VIII  .  p,  Tin.  I'"i>nl  Syria-  Document!.  Hutoirt  <f> 
Armtnir  par  tlolao  da  Choicuctiaia.  A.IJ.  MO.  Answer 
from  iter:  Thia  apparently  authantic  Utter  begins  at 
follows  "Tiberius,  emperor  of  ih*  Romans,  lo  Abgar.  King  of  the  Armen- 
ian*.Grecli                            raf I kowl  riplof  Kin*  Abrat'a  letter  to 

ho  mentions  Chtial  by    mime    -iv     follow-*;    'Though    wo    had    already 
baard  several  persona  relate  tin"- »•  fuel*.    I'ilate  ha*  nttirlnllv  Inf. 
the  miracles  of  Jrsu«  "     *»»'».  "-  cvi.iriic,.  of  tb..  allegation   that  TU.erlua 
waa  a  chrlatleii.  be  fat]  I  ">endod  all  those  whom  Jesus   auit* 

be  tweet v*  him  am  ring*!  the  go.l>.  In  thla  latter  the  name  Jrana  occur* 
again  once.  an>l  tho  name  ■  chrtetlsua"  once. 

■•  It  waa  largely  at  the  angureation  of  Abgar  who  oterouaed  a  powerful 
ladweac*  on  Tilxrlu«   that  Tllat*  waa  dlagiecod. 

at  A  Utter  from  Abgar  to  Tiberius,  pr.a-.rvf  ,1  in  th..  AntUmt  Syriac  Jhxa 
•teats  and  .pioted  by  Moer*  Chorenensen  in  bit  HUtary  of  Armenia.  A.D.  4db\ 
la  at  our  commtud.  U  bafanai  'Abgar,  king  of  Armenia,  to  ruj  lord  T»- 
berlna.  emperor  of  the  lloiuana.  grwetlug  "  Alter  a  few  opening  platitude* 
be  oorjtinoc*  .  '  The  Jewe  who  dwell  In  tho  ranione  of  Palestine  bar*  i  | 
lad  Jrana  ellrr  M  many  acta  ftl  kiuduoaa.  SO  many  wonder*  and  nilraclia 
wrought  for  Ihelr  good  '  Th"  tiiiun  Jean*  oorara  once  again  In  thla  Utter 
and  Cbrlrt. 

•>  AtKitnt  .Vy-ie."  Doamtnlt  rojeAinoe  of  Tbsddirua  Isllrr  of  Tthnrlua  to 
King  Abgar  of  Bdaaaa:  "Arid  Tibanua  wrote  and  aent  to  King  Abgar:  and 
tha*  he  wrote  to  him.''  After  the  opening  r latter,  Tlberlnt  ear*:  '  Concern- 
ing wbal  the  Jews  have  dared  to  do  In  tho  matter  i.l  Iho  crow*.  Iibe*  H it 
governor  alio  lira*  written  II.  .-ana*  of  a  war  wttb  the  mnple  or  hpaln  uho 

hare  rebelled  agatott  me.  whlob  la  on  foot  at  tbla  time.  1  have  not  been  ablr 
to  avenge  thla  in  alter."     A  fow  lluea   later  hr  aa-.  II..    .>.-•»»  did    not    act 

atxordlng  to  the  law,  On  Una  account  aa  regards  Hlalr  who  wsa  appointed 
termor  there  by  me.  I  have  tent  another,  to  hie  disgrace,  and  diamleeed 
Sim  bcraoaw  hn  departed  from  the  law  rNir  the  gratification  of  the  J"«r» 
he  erarlaed  rhrttt  who  according  to  what  I  hear  concerning  Him,  Instead  erf 
watering  the  enasa  of  death  doserrcd  lo  be  honored  and  worahlp*d."  Thla 
tats  ntaponae  to  another  lottor  Imm  Abgar  to  Ttberlua  which  la  alan extant 

«  Meyers' e  Kwrtatum  jtartro*.  In  verb.  XenaseW  (Pubiiusi:  "Angebllon 
dar  AmtaTOrg*.ngcr  dr-  Vllitusaollinelnein  Rrief  (abgrdruckt  Im  enun  Bead* 
dtw  'atayoVvaarpuaca  fam/urtra  In  Mich  Nrander'a  ' Ap^rypAa, '  nnd  In  CtTJXX- 
lata  •  JfenaewwM  AVuewm  OrUnlmnffror*" I  u>  den  romlschen  Senat  l** carte- 
Vara  nabas,  der  eino  f  haraeterdarttellun;:  Jeatu  enlhUllt." 
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author  of  the  remarkable  recent  work  on  Supernatural 
Religion  seems  in  doubt  "although  hisaiubiguouK  words 
express  what  we  look  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  powerful 
endorsement  of  their  authenticity  since  he  ukcm  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  Beventy  years  later  thau  the  one 
before  us,  and  which  we  have  not  seen.     B  the 

assurance  of  their  authenticity  in  greatly  emphasized  by 
Cureton,  who  gave  his  life  and  talent  to  research  among 
Arabic  and  Syriac  literature  of  that  quarter  of  the  East 
He  was  in  the  act  of  writing  out  hi*  conviction*  on  this 
subject  when  ho  died  1H(!4.  It  is  known  that  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Saxons  and  Britons  used  to  hang 
up  these  letters  in  their  rooms  as  palladium*  M  Cureton. 
Baronius,  Tillemont,  Cave,  Montagu < ,  GraVbt),  mcording 
to  Dr.  Wright,  were  firm  believer*  in  the  letter  of  Je- 
sus, and  most  of  them  contended  that  it  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Goapel  canons. 

Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  was  commissioned, 
after  the  Pentecost  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Edessa." 
There  i«  valuable  ancient  history  confirming  this.  Tac- 
itua  tella  u*  tluit  there  was,  in  tli"  Parthian  kingdom 
governed  by  Alignrus,  a  man  Darned  Addus,  now  found 
to  be  Add:t- ua,  or  Tlmddoua,  poaciewuig  great  power 
among  the  people."    The  time  covered  by  this  annal  of 

mtuprnat.    M  .    rdltlun  J  •. . ,  I .  M     fi.  p.   £M.  admitting   tJi»l  far 

from  Eaeeblue  being  the  flrtt  to  mention  the  Atyf**  Lttiers,  they    were  reab- 
llah.-d  by  Ircua<ue  ami  orlgeii  OeBtarli  «  before  Kueeblue.    He  a*ye  ball  .'. 
Inglr,  hair  bell*  vingly  :  "ttoee  anyone  believe  the  letter  of  Jewue  to  th*>  prince 
of  Kdeaae  lo  he  genuine  be.-amo  Eueebtoi  iDJatread  It  tn  hie  history  ee  an  en. 
thi-nti'-  4."  uiuont.  oul  of  ih"  public  ixrunla  ot  Hie  city  of  Bde***  ? "      Hut  h« 

inentlona  that  thcc]UutalH'li<.  of    I  r.  ni.-n.  BBd  OrafeQ    ere  from  tbe  original    let- 

ter*.  although  this  t»  averred  b)  the  ij.-Tyr.ty  of  1790.  Sot*,  la  ih*  pnU- 
unrnmaof  tbe  .tafyyliy  uf  ITU.,  LonJ.,  we  reed-  "For  their  (en  uioooeea  be. 
■  Ina  nppoaU  lo  the  public  rsalatniBl  anil  rr.  oMn  of  tbe  city  or  Til  tins 
Moeopolemi*.  where  Abgar  reigned  end  where  he  efflnna  that  he  found  Ibean 
written  in  the  Syriuc  *'  BsswDlna  living  so  n'jit.  wuulit  baao  hardly  darwd 
10  perpetuate  to  self-evident  >  falsehood  »•  thl»  f Ulemeat  were  It  ant  tiae; 
I M  iliere  were  many  christian  aa  well  aa  pagan  critic*  it  tbe  ancmcat  be 
wrote  and  who  had  a  grudge  against  him  ami  would  have  detected  tbe  lie. 
Thev  arere  Inscriptions  and  nrni  udoobtwdlji irntbfnl. 

M  Avlexi  *«**»■«».•  "»l  qnla  haoe  eplntr.lam  aernro  haiinerlt.  Ha) Ml  in. 
hnlablt  la  pace."  and  IMe  la  prswerved  aa  a  creed  In  the  British  afuaeain. 
for  thr  rommon   |>eopl*.      Il   Hog!  n  i  von  to   lln-   il«y  1"  some  places. 

»« AfJf  Mm  FaHtri.  VIII  .  p.  oSD.  Thaddeua  end  Abgar.  reavAiit/se  o/ 
Aidaut  the  Apostle.  After  Thaddeua  had  bawled  Kiug  Abgar.  "Abg»r  com- 
manded them  to  give  to  Addieni  ellver  and  gold.  Andacos  said  to  him: 
'Ht>H  can  we  receive  that  which  Is  not  ours*  For  to!  that  whlcb  area  oura 
heve  we  foraaken  aa  we  wete  commanded  by  ouf  lord:  becauae  without 
puree  and  without  acrip.  bearing  the  croaa  upon  onr  ahouldeta.  ere;  were 
commanded  lo  preach  Ilia  Goapel  In  the  whole  croation,'" 

••Tacitus.  J*ifl.  VI..  31  33  We  give  hit  fragmentary  legr-eota  for  tbe 
taaaon  that  thia  great  pagan  hiatorian  certainly  tcfara  to  Addeus.  though 
bat  call*  him  Addus.  What  naila  the  loapirinn  f»at  ia  the  secrecy  We  here 
barn  witness  to,     It  w»»  in  the  old  age  of  Tiberius  tod  thou  lb*)  timet  eor- 
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the  celebrated  historian,  corresponds  remarkably  with 
that  of  his  mention  of  Christ,  recorded  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  conflagration  of  Rome. 

Tiberius,  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  King  Abgar  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  strong  attachment**  In 
this  letter  which  ma j  ever  remain  celebrated  as  a  monu- 
ment of  early  Christianity,  he  mentions  hia  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  the  Roman  senate  to  allow  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  numbered  among  official  divinities,  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  Tertullian."  Keander  does  not  consider 
Tertullian's  "statement  reliable.  Why  not?  There  is 
everything  to  substantiate  it.  If  we  cannot  believe  his- 
tory, then  indeed  all  record  of  the  past  is  founded  in  an 
opinionated  incredulity  and  droops  into  chaos.  The  fact 
is,  Tertullian,  whose  statements,  like  those  of  Diodorus. 
and  Joseph  us,  have  forced  themselves  upon  us  through 
atrictly  scientific  examination  of  monumental  evidence, 
is  now  being  researched,  with  care.  His  statements 
arr>  found  to  agree  with  inscriptions  and  this  places 
thntn  beyond  distrust,  of  the  merely  empirical,  as  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  historian. 

Pilate  like  Joans,  becomes  ■  historical  character.  Af- 
ter his  disgrace,  being  endowed  with  riches,  he  wan- 
dered to  Europe  and  settled  at  the  old  city  of  Vienne, 
twelve  miles  below  Lyons,  on  the  Rhone,  a  very  ancient 
industrial  city,  ut  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gere.  There 
be  died  by  hi*  own  hand."     We  have  visited  a  curious 

reapc-ndi :  "Sencctntem  Tiberii  ut  innrmem  deapioena."  Again:  "RegeAr- 
Ubeno."     Abgiroi  wai  "w  of  the  Armenian  Arlahani  In    il  millendl  M- 

etetot  nuntica  velidimmu*  auctor  fun  Sionaeev  iniigni  fattiilia  ac  per- 
inde  opibua.  et  proiimuft  huic  Addllft.  udempte?  virililaliv  '  Ac<--u«u>ined  to 
eecret  concert.  Abgar  could  rely  on  Addm.  or  Addena  with  aafety.  TbU 
mad*  him  uieful.  Hut  h.  li  pmaoned  ut  Int.  Id..  ci|>.  K:  "  Veluit  linn 
BtHJlU,  ui  A<l. lull  sped*  ftmicilivaoceluni  *d  epulm  lento  .-.irei. 

Stnnarcn  diaiamulationc  ac  dento,  aiiniil  por  negotia  tnorareenr."  Thia  «ig- 
nitirauon  here  of  venruum  ma>  nut  be  deadly  polaon;  and  Tliaddcos  may 
have  nnlr  bem  lurid  i  from  conauntrnating  ft  purpoac.    But  ho 

*n  poisoned  and  gotten  rid  of. 

**  The  letter  wu  in  nutates  to  oue  of  Abgar  which  contained  thoe# 
arorda;  '"If  yon  will  not  bp  anrrv  with  mr.  I  will  «ay  that  the  conduct  of 
Ibe  ae&ate  if  ciuvrotty  ridiciitout  and  nhiurd."  And  in  another.  "Scaad 
enotoef  governor  10  Jcru.elctn  in  the  piece,  of  Pilalo  who  ought  lo  be  If 
Dcaunoualy  driven  from  the  powerful  poat  in  whirh  you  plared  avlta." 

etTort.  Apr*.  V      S>:  Sen  Jmlrr  In  terfc.    TrrlulUan, 

*■  Kocorda  pablttbod  in  tin'  WHetti  rr/«n/.  1876.  p.  44.  and  frontiapicco 
presenting  ft  ptctute  of  the  auppoaed  Pvtlmid  of  Pilate.  Dcloime.  JBeeeeoV." 
■la  Piratmutt  J-  V  AtfUttk."  Thia  author  mention-  that  there  w«r«  three 
octaiona  of  in  antiquity,  nntj  of  which,  mentioned  by  Adon.  ,n  M  (Xroat- 
mm.  "Solon  1'  autre,  la  roftme  edifice  ooua  oflre  lc  touibeau  de  Pilate  iuge 
de  fnue-Cliriat  qu'   Adon.  daua  aa    CArrmu/ttt.  dit  amir  fit*  exile    *    Vienne 

Sir  l'empereiir  Cam*  Caligula  et  a'  y  etre  donnA  la  mori  "      Cf.  Kuaebiue, 
aeewleoe.-    "Anno  ir-rtlo  Call  fallenta-,  Ponlloft  PSIfttnv  In  tnultfte  incideaul 
ralamlutct.  propria  ic  marju  Imeitecit."  Jarn'a.  Inlrodw.  Hul.  Omrtti.p.ttt. 
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monumental  proof  of  thin.  It  is  Minuted  at  tho  open 
crowing  in  the  lower  and  of  the  town.  M.  Joseph  Plot 
tlm  president  of  the  hank  of  Beauregard  very  obligingly 
conducted  the  author  to  this  wiir  i,  towering  obelisk 
which  tho  authoritii-H  of  that  busy  manufacturing  city 
olnin  .  .1  to  be  more  ancient  than  Romulus,  have  wisely 
pro  erred.    The  I  shoots  up  in  th«  air  nearly  a 

hundred  feet  and  ho*  an  archway  once  and  by  teams. 
There  is  a  legend  that  tho  great  atono  cap  surmounting 
i  lift  pinnacle  still  covers  a  vest  awn  of  gold  coyly  seques- 
ter, -d  then  under,  for  some  future  accident  to  disclose, 
besides  document*  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
tho  true  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

Moshcim  speaks  of  the  F.p;-tl<-  of  Lentulus  to  the 
Roman  sonato  concerning  which  wo  hare  made  a  quota- 
tion from  Meyers'  Encyclopedia"  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  of  assassinating  credulity  in  words 
fiery  not  with  sarcasm  and  irony,  also  gives  some  opin- 
ions regarding  Pilate.1**  In  the  Ante-Nieine  Fathers, 
the  eighth  volume  on  the  four  hundred  and  sixtieth 
page,  we  have  tho  correct  version  of  the  report  of  I 
tiuB  Pilate  to  Tiberius  on  the  crucifixion,  sent  to  that 
August  Caesar  in  Borne.  This  comes  down  to  us  in  two 
Greek  forms,  both  of  which  are  given  here.  The  "man 
named  Jesus"  is  mentioned  six  timee  in  the  first,  and 
five  times  in  the  second  Greek  form,  which  has  a  manu- 
script at  the  close  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  naming  Je- 
sua  for  the  sixth  time.  Even  the  letter  of  confession 
from  Pilate,  intended  as  an  official  report  but  convinced 
the  emperor  of  the  splendid  and  blemiahleea  personage 
that  hod  been  ignominioualy  sacrificed;  the  more  poig- 
nant to  the  old  man  because  this  uacloss,  undeserved 

»Sh  .*f»ra.  not*  SO.  of  tkia  chap.  Motbrim.  I..  Pan  II..  chap,  t  I  I?, 
•on  i»:  "Tho  KpilOo  of  Lantulua  10  tb«  Komin  mcuIo  d«acrU»la(th«  par- 
■u  and  manners  of  Christ.  Latin  ono  pane." 

IK  liut.  Vtline  at  rait.,  chip,  ivi  ,  uot>  106.  "Tha  testimony  gl»*a  by 
I'nniiut  Pilate  is  6'"  mentioned  br  Justin.  Tin  tnccc-Mlva  iinprovemeeM 
which  ih«  story  has  »cquir#d.  j»  11  [imJ  ihrnnch  tbe  handsel  Ten., 
Kaxeblut.  Epjpnanlos,  Cbrrsosloni.  Oiusius.  Gregory  of  Tonrs,  and  Ike  ao- 
1  of  eevcnl  oditiona  ofihe  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  vary  f«irlj  slated  br 
I'om  Calmal.  Dtunl.  tur  t  Eenfurr,  mm.  III.,  p.  «ftl.  «K.f'  PlUlo  cr: 
•Tota  tho  leinr  to  Tlherlns  and  Gibbon  erl-nneMtdgca  it  with  a  mirk 
coached  ia  Uoxua«o  like  ibis.  'Wt  are  required  to  beliarej  that   V.    Pilate 

armed  the  emporor  of  lh«  uaju«t  sentence  of  death  11000  an  lane-cent  man 
divine  person. ...that  Tiber;  -wad  tho  d<*lr»  of  Blaring  th« 

Matalah  anionc  lb«  «ods  of  Rome;    that  the  xrvilo  acuta  discSayod,    tfi 
"barina  protected  tho  christians  from  persecution,'"    Nothing  c«D  be  tcnat 
•**»  lhi«  latter  flame:  »"d  >nrt  G1btv.11,  much  near  Information  aabtsn- 
whola   BOfV.    Tbe  new    proofs  consist    |D    tDaOripUoaaal    flypttvt, 

•od  torn,  Cf  them  from  ih«  excavations  >t  Homo. 
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supplicinm  of  the  cross  was  his  doom.     Against  this, 
manly  instinct  revolted,  because  it  was  the  official 
punishment  of  the  Blave  and  the  lowly.     Pilot  thus  un- 
iously  became  his  own  accuser;  and  it  cost  him 
his  office  and  hia  life.    The  document  is  extant.    "Upon 
Jesus  Christ,"  he  writes,  "whose  case  I  had  clearly  set 
forth  to  thee  in  my  last,  at  length  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  a  bitter  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  myself 
being  in  a  manner  unwilling  and  rather  afraid — a  man, 
I'cules,  so  pious  and  strict,  no  age  has  had  or  ever 
will  hare;  but  wonderful  were  the  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple  to  have  him  crucified."    This  letter  is  certified 

to  by  Tertullian,  and  evidence  recently  discovered  re- 
moves the  doubts  which  long  hovered  over  all  the  many 
priceless  proofs,  attacked  as  they  were,  and  burned  up, 
and  ignored  by  the  prelates  who  could  not  glory  in 
power,  if  their  darkening  mists  of  theology  should  give 
way  to  honest  historic  recorda  Tertullian  told  the 
world  enough  to  close  the  prating*  of  these  later  muti- 
lators. Ho  wrote:  "All  these  things  Pilate  did  to 
Christ,  urnl  now  in  fact,  a  christian  in  his  own  convic- 
tions, ho  sent  word  of  Hirn  to  the  reigning  Cic*ar  who 
was  at  that  time,  Tiberius?. "'  Renan,  in  threading  the 
story,  says  Pilate  was  so  friendly  to  Josus  that  they  had 
a  protracUil  interview  and  thiit  Pilate's  wife  interceded 
for  him,  baring  bad  a  dream  premonishing  her  to  be- 
ware and  allow  no  hurt  to  befall  him.'w 

Nevertheless  Pilate  was  afraid  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
in  a  foment  of  insurrection,  demanding  the  iman 
death  of  the  prisoner.     He  had  not  the  determination 
of  the  occasion.     He  gave  way  to  their  importuni' 
signed  the  death  warrant  and  took  the  consequences.  1°* 

Ml  Tertu.il,.  ApJ  ,  wil..  "Ee  omnia  tuper  QtwlMO  I'llawt.  et  lt>««  l»m 
pec  aua  contcientiu  Chuatiauua.  Creaari  tutu  7it<crio  nunttavit."  But  iei 
(Lilian,  continuing,  lurthrr  drrlarcn  that  the  CaMara  thcuia*lvc%  were  coo- 
vert#4.  aa  wall  at  (Mate:  "Serf  el  Cafttarea  rr«. I idiaaant  toper  Chriato,  «i 
aol  Cewaarei  non  t nent  aavculo  ueceuarii.  aui  tl  el  Chrlatlaol  poroliaeoi 
MM  Cexraret." 

MRroin,  UfitfJmt.  hi,  tram.  N.  Y.,  pp.  SB-SO.  Cr.Mettb..  iivii., 
ia  erblcb  ia  the  brut  record  of  all  then*  att-iurlnni:  ''llicri  >Aj>.  fcn  tiA 
444*  t*  9»**Um**i>  aavi*-,  Kff»*r,»«v>i'  U  afwav  .'»;  i*Q  rUMeree  impart. At  raM  »w- 
r*V,  if  >v»n  atfefi  Ityvvva'  tiqltrow  aai  jy  d«etV  <V««rY"  eeAAe  yap  iwado* 
**»*?&»  ht'  o»ap  it   etroe," 

He  Pilate'i  Srntnnra  was  recontly  pnhtlahad  In  tha  "Bolacln  Maaonicn." 
at  Mexico.  Pronounced  by  Pootiu*  Ptlaic.  tb»  Unman  Procorator  Tbe  ohjf- 
uaal  wn  discovered,  about  the  rear  1880,  in  in  iron  tube,  among  tlie  marble 
njioe  of  a  temple  in  tlio  city  of  Aquila.  luljr,  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ter* on  parchment.  It  is  no*  in  th*  ,  imodv  of  the  kMprr  nf  ih*  Koral 
nd  Ceoeral  Arrhi-rrs  of  Simaocrja.  Spain.  Tba  orlxloal  warrant,  oo  a  II- 
'  parchment,  roada, 
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Then  followed  the  arrest,  the  ever  memorable  march 
thi>  roiuhiRiued  lord  to  Gethsemane,  place  of  the  wine 

EroM  and  the  olive  grove ;  the  scene  of  Golgotha  or  bald 
ill;  the  prodding  by  fierce  annv  officers,  of  unwilling, 
hull  n  soldiers  to  make  them  do  th-.  the 

forcing  of  Simon,  father  of  Alexander  and  llufu* 
carry  the  heavy  wooden  cross  for  the  condemned,  by 
pitying  soldiers,  since  the  Roman  law  demanded  that 
the  culprit  do  it;  the  stripping  of  the  master  of  his  rai- 
ment and  wrapping  him  in  the  red  or  scarlet  robe"*  and 

"In  cba  year  IT  of  Tiberius  Ccwr,  Emperor  or  Rome  and  of  ill  the 
world,  uncomjui  h.  in  the  CXM  Olympiad;  indie  XXIV  Iliad; 

and  of  the  Citation  of  tljr  World.  according  lo  the  number  and    conn*  of 

the  Hebrew*,  tour    llm.i    1  If* .  of  the  propagation     of    the     Roman     Be  i 

the  year  T3,  of  tbe  deliverance  from  slavery  of  Bab>|,'ii.  ir,e  yesr  4J0;  and 

of  the  realitution  of  the  Holy   Empire,  tl  '.sari* 

:-.  of  Rome  end  PemtifJ  ,  able; 

rnor  of  Judea,  Regi  ill  and  I  on    nor  of  the  Clly  of 

Jerusalem.  Flavin*  IV,  il  president,   P ius    FSUte;    Recent  of 

Lawau  Galilee-  Hotcd  Amines ;  PoDiiff  of  liie    High    Ptit    I  Ipbaa; 

Ale*  Maelo,   Mailer  of  thn  Temple;  Knhabuli  Amhe.  Caj.luraon  of  tae  Con- 
nie; and  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem.— (Jniniiis  Corni  lloi   SsbUgMM    a»4    Se»- 

lui  Pompiliu-.  Hi  i it  tbe  S&tlsof  H 

"I,  Pontius  Pilate,  representative  of  the  Roman  kinpire.  in  the  Palace 
of  Larchi,  our  r-  condemn,  and    sentence   to  death,   Jeans, 

called  Naraiene,  of  th«  multitude  a  m.u  seili* 

r.l  the  Mcewic  Law.  against  tbo  Great  Emperor  Tiberius  Cat-sal.    I  determine 
and  pronnunce  1'  I   nm  <i|ibmt(!,   that  hi  shall  sutler  death  r 

to  the  cross,     according  to  tha  nu(i  of  criminal!,  because  haviac  congrc- 

£.uy  men,  rich  and  poor,  be  ha*  not  ceased  to  stir  up  trizzmlta 
roujcliout  Galilee,  pretending:  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  and  King  of  Israel, 
threatening  the  tain  of    Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Empire,    and  denying   the 

Ota  toCaeaar;  having  the  boldness  to  enter  with  palm*,  in  trlsmpnand 
accompanied  by  I  -»s   King,    within  the  City  of  Jerusalem  in  the 

Sacred  Temple. 

"I  thsrcfoia  comm;i!i<l  my  Centurion,  (Juinlus  Cornelius,  that  be  Con- 
duct publicly  through  the  City  of  Jerusalem  thii  Jcaus  Christ  aasd  that  be 
be  tied  and  flogged,  dirtied  In  purple  and  crowned  with  prickly  thorns. 
with  his  c*u  Croat  on  bis  shoulders,  so  that  he  may  aerse  as  an  example 
to  malefactor*  .  and  to  take  with  him  twu  liviuitidal  thieves:   all     of    i. 


will  leave  by  the  Giarancola  Cat*,  designated  to-day  Amontana,    and    will 

Stocecd  to  tno  mono,  of  Kbf  wirke,1,  called  Calvary*    where,  crucified    and 
read,  the  body  sbill  rcin.ii (he  Croat  so  that  _it    may  be    a    apcrtacle 


and  example  to  all  criminals,  iiud  ou  »aid  crosa  tbere  shall  be  the  in- 
lion  in  three  languages:  Hebrew,  Crank  and  Latin,  In  Habraari  'Jeso  Aloi 
Olisidin.'     In  Greek  :  ''toeuu,  Nar^at  •  >*  eeW  'timet**/    In    Lano: 

'Inin  Nifrinmi    Rex   Judiooruui.      We  likewise  command  that  no  esse  of 
whatever  class  fie  may  be.  shall  attempt  impitiilcntly  to  Impede  thieb  II 

by  ii'  i  followed  with  all  rit  I  ng  to 

the  decrees  and  laws  of  tbe  Romans  end  Hebrew*,  under  tbe  pecult*  which 
those  incur  who  icbel  against  the  BflBp 

rnrenrn  wan  confirmed  for  tbr  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  by  Kaban. 
Daniel.  Raban  II,  John  lierair,  Herbs-.  Isabel. 

"For  the  High  Priesthood.  Rabin.  Judas,  Cancaaalon.     Lucius,   Sulili 
Amssinui.  Silvjnus,   Notary  of  Crim,-. 

-nrrllng  in  Tertulllan,  Dt  Paltoi,  it  was  thn  pallium  which,  like  tha 
BuaVJtson.  waa  red.  Rod  wai  (he  type  of  tbe  ebionltee,  tberapeotas,  tbiaaoi. 
and  the  gloiy  of  all  tbe  Roman  collegia,  and  all  working  people  Afooypk. 
N.T..  Kfta.  e/  Brirwaoaa.  Tertull.,  i>  Twfso,  I,  written  after  be  left  ili«  pre 
late  power  and  back-illd  or  lapsed  into  the  secret  nniou.  «ayi  It  was 
I'hreniciat..  "pucecel  colorls."  All  agree  that  it  was  red.  Lartanilsa,  also. 
tMruw  ImiHL.    IV.,  I,  says     -They  put  upon  him  a    scarlet  robe— eeanerei 
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mocking  hitn  with  the  crown  of  thorns."*  The  being 
whose  Dnmo  and  majesty  stands  to-day  far  above  all 
others  was  then  flogged  and  tied  tightly  to  this  wooden 
crucifix  and  inhumanly  lifkd  into  the  air  beside  two 
real  criminals,  who  had  had  their  legal  trial  and  sen- 
tence and  were  regularly  waiting  execution."*  In  the 
■xvst  humiliating  condition,  whelming  ignominy,  de- 
based to  the  nethermost  swamp  of  disgrace,  suffering 
in  the  physical  qualms  which  of  all  other  torture  was 
known  to  the  ancient  laws  of  vengeance  "'to  reek  with 
excruciating  agony  most  awful,  especially  for  a  young 
man  in  full  nerve  and  muscle  writhing  in  this  orui 
climax,  we  say,  let  us  pause  and  ask  history  and  episto- 
lary and  monumental  evidence,  what  was  the  appearance 
of  the  dying  carpenter.  Let  ua  ask  to  be  shown  a  pho- 
tograph of  Jesus."1* 

colons— anil  a  crown  r.f  tlioroa."  The  editor  of  AnU-hmMf  PaUtrrz.  VII. . 
p  130;  eays  tbo  robe  wis  red  agreeinc  with  Kenan,  and  all  appear  lu  agice 
that  :t  WM  »  pallium,  which  being  tho  apparel  of  the  hivea ol  labor  found 
among  lbs  Crock  and  Asiatic  .naniptiona,  and  r»f»rr»d  to  at  that  of  the 
a  tannin,  was  undoubtedly  meant  by  too  haughty  non-laboring  Java  whom 
Jcaua  had  juat  bcfc-ic  accursed  at  uiouey  chuDKeia  and  ptovtaion  rings,  ai 
an  exprraimn  nf  rnntampt.    We  ha%-e  inscription*  toond  in  >iy  of 

(be  seven  churches  of  Asia,  recltterlnf  oumeroos  Oi»»».  t-»  iatareaeuai. 
college*  of  trade  unions  who  made  tbe  eaUAia.  and  other  clothing,  in  C'«al 
oaancitira  for  commorce.     Sec  Ochlci.  in   tmlf'.   VtH.    IL.    m/Vti 

M*  (Voinu  wan,  the  celebrated  laurala  of  the  nnlulla  f  rum  high  aiitl.inlty. 
Cf.  avswa.  chap.  air. 

""•One  of  tho  c-lau.ii  of  tbo  Inicrlption  of  Pontiut  Pilate,  discovered   In 

Anaila.  in  ISKO,  ..»•:»     '  Dcnjinu    th'    tribute    to    Cicaar.,     I    ,-ommainl 

that  J'»lia  Chrlet  to  tied  an'l  nonce],  .tr.ao.ed  in  rriiiia.ni,  ami  -r..wned  "lib 
prickly  thoroa."    Henan.  who  apeakt  of  tbo  Ineorlptlon  aa  genuine,  declare* 
■  TSient  wee  red. 

let  Tbe  tallica  of  the  sectaries  were.  lUte  the  Sararlt  whom  llenen't.  tift 
tf  Jim,  Eng.,  p.  PS  calla:  pinna  aaeaewln.  who  Imposed  upon  thermaelree  the 
taik  c-t  killing  thote  who  dlaobered  the  law  In  thou  procure,  muoiU|  tlie 
Uw  or  Moses. 

ice  Tbe  actual  and  contemporary  descriptions  made  by  Pilate  in  Ml 
hitter,  nawu,  note  to  tbe  empoior  Tiberius,  la  oui  fiiat  description  of  thi« 
■MHTtyr.  ft  waa  followed  in  a  few  day*,  by  the  report  of  I-emuliia,  Pilate's 
etodetessoi  to  the  Roman  senate,  which  ia  extani  and  may  be  aeon  Id 
Kcaxidci'a  AfnyfAa^  in  Giynacut'  arVmisaimlMM  I-aUiim  GVTAoorcuMa.  aad 
ua  //agdrijurguaer  Oarsmen,  Vol.  I.  Reuau.  thinks  it  genuine.  Joaeplius, 
Ant.  XVII,.  Ml  ti  CvPlew  next  villi  lux  celebrated  word*.  I.jlcr  Alhonaf 
eraa  aaya  aoiiielhing_though  x.iyuflv  In  an  essay  ITia,  t^a.evisawv.  ^raix  10: 
Ta  ii>»  our  a't'ioi  ui)  ri^a..  era  Tor  iytm^fuv  aei  miiior  eat  eoperor  «rai  oi,9n  a-ai 
saaaMAearra,  aa.  Saaaarn-oi'.  ay  MOraa  sat Aoyv  «oToAap.p'a»eti*»'oi'.  *«ii  «iii  i*U4. 
uiffiTiuaii  aei  forgave,  -..'A.nyerw  wpi4xontrov,  li^l'  of  >,v'ftr*,  ■_*  e*e  its 
T«J  aiWoi">eyou  aai  dte»f«ee»»t*at  aei  o*y*p*iiti<*is  0>/>v  avovrrt,  aaetwa}  pot  oV 
•aaro.."  Neaoder.  p.  IW.  uuoiing  Locian'a  fcrearinus  /Voteur.  dcclarea  thia 
adverse  critic  plainly  says:  "The  Christiana  still  worahip  that  great  mm 
wbo  waa  ctuciiicl  in  Palestloo.  became  It  waa  he  by  whom  tbe  initiation 
isto  tbea>e  new  myatcriea  waa  introduced  into  human  life.  Tbcae  poor  crea 
teres  have  persuaded  thnmaelvea  that  they  are  all  immoital  and  aball  live 
foravar."  But  Lucuin  ho*  been  miaundr.raiood.  Wo  shall  aoon  laarn  how 
to  take  him  at  bia  word.  He  speaks  cl»ev.bero  In  this  same  d!»*en.. 
io  scurnlnna  languare  aKainat  the  Dionyaan  artists,  and  of  what  he  saw. 
All  the  initiate*  of  that  day  :rhriatiau  with  the  toat).  were  poor  wandciinc 
creature*  whom  Lucian  despised  at  daaerving  to  be  whipped,      tint    while 
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A  good  many  thin^n  ant  being  dug  up  and  otherwise 
coming  to  light  in  proof  that  Jesus  waa  a  genuine  hi*- 
tiirical  character.  Something  new  and  strange  in  the 
now  wonderful  Gate  which  used  to  be  call nl  the  Prle 
ton  TIk-ou,  or  door  of  the  Lord  It  becomes  to  our  dis- 
quisition more  intensely  int«ro«tiiig  DOC*  it  wm  discov- 
I  tliut  the  gate-keeper*  union  oxiated  in  many  cities, 
and  tin*,  it  i«  oomequAirUy  probable  that  theono  at  Je- 
rusalem where  Jem.  in  known  to  hiivo  concealed  him- 
self in  moments  of  thmgerand  behind  whose  secret  bare 
Judas  betraved  Urn  to  the  dotoetives,  was  none  other 
than  a  social  union  like  all  the  other*,"* 

To  l>e  jilain  and  fair,  tins  work,  not  being  a  religious 
dno  in  the  advocacy  of  any  particular  idea,  but  merely 
a  history  of  events,  persons  and    characters  that    hare 

aaiyrir.nr,  them,  I.ncUn  eiret  the  chrlttlaot  credit  for  twin*  *  conataat 
brotherhood  aud  thowt  their  ijtuoi  of  communittu.  Iii»  whole  diatribe 
aoai  to  ibow  ili»i  at  bit  lime,  the  ebriatiana  wrre  yci  workia*  people  tod 
Initial".  Hkn  the  other  litutlmrhoo.il.     Jetua  w*»  pi: 

Mettuh.     So  >ni  Jmi  ii.   where  be  Main  Tryphc. 

aay;  -'He  a»i  »  Dian  dlttlniiuithrd  above  til  ocLi-i  for  piety  jmi  en 
ihsrfffen  ooostdarcd  worthy  to  be  put  forward]  at  the  ali-ttiab.  Mentions 
"Bblcnltrt,  normally  to. in  >'<ll>."  Wat  be  the  one  of  whoai  Dlonyiia  wet 
tho  foremooerf  A(ein,  Renan,  Lift  t>l  Jtwt.  p.  a7ft,  •«..  it  very  pronounced 
in  the  belief  the!  be  weft  >  bold  levulntiuiiiat  end  cicn  the  pure  ebmnlttj. 
'Thn  reien  of  the  poor  ii  at  hand,  end  the  reign  <<f  the  poor  waft  Ulc 
trine  of  leant."  On  pt«e  179;  "Tb«  name  of  'poor'  (ebion.  '££••»-  rat<<). 
bad  become  tyoonymout  with  *aaii il  i  Ml    of    God."     Kenan 

.  1M  OonftutMM  aVwUMOSam.  111.  tt  Miffrtttmi  .i>wkaw.i  I  I  It,  .%— - 
■M.  It.,  |  II ;  Dt  Ayr*.  ,Vt»,  I  12;  /*  Jfu/uluwe  .Vomtwaae.  I  4  The  Dew  ted 
of  Grentcll  an.1    It  ant,  al  Ii.  I  cypt.  of  the  Oiyrhyncbua  Papyri 

(Iven  Mora,  Dote,  addft  lo  the  authority  for  bit  bcinr.  e  kielo* ical  character 
and  a  defender  of  the  iuteiratt  of  labor. 

it  ve.ro**,.     See  /ndae  In  verb,  pair.     And   now    t-  have  Dr. 
BrOtieluach't  /Vrpyrua.  with  a  p!»M  lor  the  oppreae^.i  -■«»  band 

writing  in  Aramaic,  a  few  lines  of  which  are  leriblo  end    which  are  bees 

Ereacnt.  accuinpanicd  with  double.    It  come*  at  the  trophy  of  tha  Paleettae 
rpl.-.i  jllnli   aoclctr  anil  in  aitnii  aa  Ilia  ■utrinrnt  of  11.-.    ItrhtA- '.h* .  h.  who 
fuumi  It   and  make,  thle  Oecrlptloi  ,uaito 

pane,  wriitcu  on  both  aide».    The  wriiinc  ii  almost  entirely  effaced,    or  an 
.(.it  aa  to  render  a  complete  iiemlalim  out   of    the   qucatioa.     Tbla 
much.  howaTar,  r-an  be  eaubliehed  with  certainty,  that  it  it  the    prater  e4 

»n  onpn-«ed  and    perwruted  apirit.  written    in   Ara r     The  writing   it 

peenliar  In  being  Inarrttwd  below  Inateatl  of  upon  the  lloea. 

Ilia  bral  preeerrad  rectloo  la  kItou  here  Id  fao-aimlle.  II  la  aigaed  ta 
the  narnn  of  the  awlSer,  up.  II.  1  yri.rim'ly  a*,  upon  the  raceed  of  the  fi*e- 
krepcr  at  fernealem.  pnbuahed  lately. 

on  the  margin  of  tho  manuscript  another  hand   nelng  the  eouare  Gall* 

rh»xa--.lpn».     haa  written    thn    word    "Mavlor."    ahnwlnr    thai    lla    trat 

i.»oer  conaider»d  thia  the  mantitrrl|it  of   Jeasa.    To*  word  Karlor   la 

ruitlaan  Arunalc  of  that  time.  It  eiprpaaed  Hoaoa.  b.    Thlt   wrttiaac 

ta  toe  Omt  eantary.  ea  will  ho  admitted  t>y  all  acbuler*. 

The  maeoKTIpt  !•  »»ry  brlttlaj,  Un»>  three  of  lh«  fw^imlia  may  be  tea), 
dared,  'and  aim  another  ttleuia  uaatalD,  in  meekneea ender i peewactitlooi.' 
Tha  whole  la  a  plaint  oonoajtung  p*ra«eution.  that  erarylhlBel  and  erery 
la  taainat  him  who  haa  n...  .1  rim  treaanre  and  atacda  aJnw  Ev#ry 
mlareprearuU  the  word  be  nttera.  be  la  troddao  down  like  dnit  aad 
l  la  round  about  him 
V7«  have  already  Rlrrn  nnmarou,  union-  of  thn  fete-ke^pera  whbrh 
rtadar  will  Sad  in  their  place. 
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operated  in  the  development  of  socialism  as  opposed  to 
the  competitive  system  and  tbeir  influence  upon  tho 
great  labor  question,  we  propose  to  be  irreverent  enough 
to  touch,  in  a  concise  note  the  desecrate  phase  of  many 
doubters  and  show  another  aide.  We  mean  by  thin,  tho 
doubts  which  have  prevailed  as  to  whether  Jcku.s  was 
not  rescued  even  on  the  cross  and  by  some  prearrange- 
ment  permitted  to  live,  through  an  occult  complicity 
fixed  between  himself  and  Pilate,  his  wife  and  a  seint 
few.  Very  numerous  proofs  have  recently  been  ml 
duced  to  the  effect  that  he  did  nut  die;  but  that  DMM 
tenderly  treated  on  the  cross  than  tho  two  other  men, 
he  glutted  the  revengefulness  of  the  Jews,  being  act- 
ually hanged,  yet  under  secret  orders  from  Pilate,  he 
did  not  actually  die  but  survived  the  death  struggle,  and 
lived  on  in  secret  through  his  natural  life.1" 

The  episode  of  Stephen,  the  so-called  Proto-martvr, 
ooonred  just  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
txtriuH  who  was  certainly  extremely  kind  at  that  mo- 
ment to  the  obriatiaua  ami  muat  have  had  personally  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  them  at  Rome.  The  discovery  of 
tho  first  columbarium,  a  vast  mausoleum  of  the  christ- 
ians of  what  now  goes  bv  the  name  of  cemeteries  and 
acholnof  under-ground  Rome,  proves  that  during  Ti- 
beriuH'  reign  an  enormous  secret  plant  won  being  ostab- 

■  i "Kenan,  lA/t  of  J'tui.  chap.  nfr„  Dn  ,  ml.-  Flrat.  he  waa  Terr  pop. 
uler.  Matin  ,  nvl  get,-  teeoad,  ll  nu  loo  day  before  thn  (cut  of  the  Pee- 
Kitr.  Melth..  iim.  l.-.i  Mark  iiv  .  «i  I.uk-  >ili.  T.  John,  alll.,  £9; 
third,  end  wee  <au»c<iuentljr  contrary  to  lew  ibet  be  eMOld  lie.  Jeeua 
mnet  be  aaonBccd,  UJt  <ij  J—m,  £■»:  Luke,  mi  .  .17.  Thought  of  ewerda 
end  defenaf.  Luke  nil.,  ami,  The  lUcuiiUiin  wee  agntnet  the  Sanhedrim.. 
V1-R2;  Jobs,  xrlU..  31;  Joeophnx.  Anii.j..  xx„  U.     Itlete  wee  friendly  toJo- 

aead  caneniueutlx  would  not  kill  hie  friend.  Kenan,  p.  .ttl.  John.  xtIII  . 
U..  nill..  iv.,  I,  1.  I'llale'a  wife  look,  e  etrong  part  for  Jcene.  Melth.. 
BCftL,  IW-  Kenan,  p.  355-  Pilate  "•'  right.  It  wae  going  to  he  a  Jnrldical 
morder.  If  not  heeded  off.  pp.  asa-itf.  Pull  ileal  relaaae  ol  a  priaoaer,  Mark, 
tr. .  ia  Pllete  tried  to  ahow  that  ho  wae  not  e  Jew.  ••1..  p.  &U:  John  xlx  . 
R,  IV  The.,  Annala,  »».,«!:  -Krgo  abolendo  ruuiorl  N«o  aubilidlt  r»oa,  at 
qiueeltleelmla  poeuta  afftn-it,  ijuua  per  flagltla  1nvieo«  vulgua  ohnatlinne  ep- 
txlUbat.  Auctor  nonilDle  ejue  rhrlatueTtberlo  linpentanl*  prr  proenratorem 
rVjatlnm  PUaluiu  auppllcio  affoiue  ml  repreaaaqoe  In  pneaena  eiltlat<ih> 
aopereUtio  ruraum  arunpfjbe*,  nrm  mndo  per  Judaeam,  oi-lgtntm  "Joe  niall 
per  orb*m  etlaiu.  rjun  eoacla  nndlque  alroela  ant  pudenda  oonflnnnt.  cel#> 
Draataro,ne.'*  1'Mete  Med  hard  lo  iwjeafja  bjxfl  hythn  TiA-orrr;  rrleaaa  of  a 
prtaooer,  Mark,  iv„  ID;  Pilate  to  ahow  that  be  waa  not  a  Jew.  Itenan,  3X9; 
Tltvn.  xlx.,  O;  if  Pilate  nnd  him  he  had  to  do  l«  with  the  oltnoel  cunning 
and  aocrocy.  Renan,  340;  John.  xtl„  IS,  IB:  Lot  Neither llberlaa 

:  .i«t.  condemned  .loaua,  Renan.  341;  Doubt  generally,  for  tho  Telmod 
aaye  he  wae  atoned.  Mltltmi  Xanhrdrln.  yi  .  4  roleiial.  -htm.  SaeAniXai.  «i»  . 
14;  TVlnnliil.  Bab..  IS*  07«;  atuplfylnu  drink  offered,  Kenan,  316:  Talmud  Bah.; 
akiitiililiii.  4Ja.  t-rar.,  xfd.,8;  Mark,  it.,  23.  Kenan  thlnta  be  drank.  JfetY*,. 
xxtII.,  84  .  body  waa  held  ap  by  a  billet  of  wood,  *4d:  Irrnaeua,  Air.  «•», 
IL,  M:  Joel.,  Dial.  Out  TrypK..  VI;  drank  pmca.  Matth.,  iitII  .  IS;  Mart. 
it.,  M|  the  Illegal  haute  in  taking  blm  down  ceuatd  great  euiclelon. 
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lished  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way.  and  tl 
sepulchre  of  Stephen  is  there  with  an  inscription."'  We 
propose  to  relate  this  occurrence  in  the  same  prosy 
manner  that  belongs  to  any  realistic  history,  entirely 
unmixed  with  religion;  for  the  reason  that  it  in  a  true 
historical  event 

About  the  year  34  or  as  some  think,  35  or  36,  a  younx 
man  from  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor  named  Saul,  who  hail 
been  a  student  under  Gamaliel,  was  a  leading  figure, 
perhaps   u  riugleoder,  as    the  New   Testament    later 

S[Q0tM  him."'  His  face  was  pale  with  determination, 
or  he  was  directing  a  noisy  tempest  of  human  pa*- : 
like  a  twirling  tornado  of  "physical  phenomena,  in  the 
rery  Torteix  of  rtTOintioD.  Ami  such  it  was.  It  was 
Saul,  afterwards  the  evangelist,  pitted  against  Stephen, 
head  waiter  ci f  the  common  tables  which  nupplied  the 
food  for  the  three  thousand  first  members  of  the  great, 
first -known  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  Jerusalem. 
Whether  this  Saul  was  the  little  blear-eyed  cripple,  as 
he  is  sometimes  represented,  is  doubtful  He  had  some 
sort  of  chronic  infirmity,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  posses- 
Bed  of  wonderful  endurance  and  indomitable  courage. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  and  wore  the  pro! 
tire  dignity  of  a  lloman  citizen.  The  trouble  with  this 
strange  man  was,  that  he  was  not  yet  converted.  His 
large,  honest,  susceptiblo  mind  was  at  that  moment  in 
a  whirlpool  of  the  tumult  he  had  been  deputized  to 
lead,  where  by  an  attrition  of  office,  he  was  drinking  in, 
little  by  little,  a  great  principle  destined,  through  an 
antipodal  summersault  to  make  him  a  most  celebrated 
and  useful  person.  This  is  all  that  we  now  can  say  of 
PauL 
Let  us  turn  to  Stephen.    In  him  we  have  a  largo,  fine 


boi. 


>n  D»  ItOMl.  Aucr.  CKrUL  Crbiilbma,  Roma.  ISM.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  SOI.SQt 
II  .  11  r«ta  dfoHotttdrf  martin  On*.    "Vjl.rt.no  cf  Lucillo  Coo».U- 
■  ooic  2:    Idruue  tab  coo.  V.leril  «  Aceilii:  quo  >uo  NttMtsr 


qao 


omrai 
Hippoltiu. 


Cliam   SfcpbatiuH   DHpA  curutiMur     inur  !ir  k>) 

xdot>..  ibiubat  In  .-ryptii,  p*rvl«ni  d no  »n  nb*cooditi»  euis.  ad 

quciu  multl  ChitfttUnomiu  a<oureb*nt  ad  audiendam  doctrinam  apoaaol- 
orum.  fct  dum  Er4qn*nn»r  ad  «um  BAlvarta  torba  coocarr«T«L  Cfveccba  t  quo- 
lldl*  torn*  Chrltilanorum.  qui  *x  p*c*o>t  coDvcnebutlur  «  babtlxabaaiar. 
iciDporibus  tc*ii  Stephaiii.  c(  deducebet  ad  euui  ci  ductrina  voa  nnfttoa 
<x  piKmiia.  et  bablUsbatiiut  '  It  wn  iu  neb  icc.r#e  under-ground  dent 
that  lm  tr.ok  or  pretandod  to  hava  Ultra  the  body  of  Stephen  for  crwmabOfi 
and  deposition  In  tho  urn.  Of  hi*  oral  and  actual  burial  al  Jeruaalem.  we 
•ball  toon  apeak. 

r.t  daft,  niv  ,  b:    "For  we  bav«  found  Ibit  man  ■  pwlltni  fellow  ud  a 

.  n(  all  the  Jaw*  throughout    the    world    and    e.    flaw* 

'  "1  the  a«<t  of  the  Nax»rao#n." 
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young  man  of  business.  A  full-blooded  Hellenist  Greek, 
probably  from  Ephesua  It  looks  as  though  he  had 
been  an  influential  kurios  or  lord  in  one  of  the  great 
brotherhood*  then.  We  have  already  seen  that  to  be 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  kurios,  or  as  the  Romans 
styled  the  office.  i|iiiiii|uenualiH, '"  he  would  haye  been 
high  in  the  rauk  and  exempt  from  many  burdens.  He 
was  respected  as  a  lord.  Strictly.  the  kurios  was  the 
business  manager  and  assumed  the  dignity  aud  respon- 
sibility of  president.  This  man  whs  lviiched.  Of  this, 
there  ia  sufficient  evidence;  since  the  code  of  honor  of 
the  modern  Lynch  law  demands  a  peremptory  trial, 
wherein  the  accused  is  allowed  to  make  a  speech  in  self 
defense. 

Nobody  knows  just  how  long  after  the  crucifixion  the 
great  organization  of  three  thousand  people  was  formed 
at  Jerusalem  in  a  house  of  the  lord.  Each  of  the  an- 
cient unions  had  a  house  or  temple,  used  for  assembln 
of  deliberation,  for  the  rooms  of  the  common  tables, 
friendly  refuge  or  home;  aud  this  was  no  exception, 
although  Neander  and  Mosheim  are  in  wonderment 
about  a  more  private  bouse  belonging  to  one  of  the 
members,  as  they  suppose,  being  sufficiently  capacious 
for  so  vast  a  membership."4  Nevertheless,  these  people 
had  the  room  and  u  sufficient  auditorium,  which  can 
never  bo  otherwise  explained  than  that  there  always 
existed  a  secret  society  with  much  property,  among 
which  were  capacious  buildings,  and  that  these  socie- 
ties resembled  thoBe  of  the  Mithraio  order."*  But  Mos- 
heim who,  through  eyes  blindfolded  with  the  mystic 
■veil  wrapped  around  the  early  centuries  by  creatures 

111  Mommi.,  ItoCul.  it  Soda!.,  p.  130,  and  chart:  'Itrm  placnit.  u(  qui*- 
ajoie  CjUlnqufnn..:  oU«glO  r.»rtu*  fnrTtt,     a     alglllU    flu*    letuporia, 

!bo  ejuinqucnnali*  eriL  iumiunit  e'.to  debeblt.  el  el  ck  omnibua  divinoui- 
«*    MltM   duplriM    il   Iff." 

Ill  Huprr  tof.,  OB  llovir  of  IAr  IaitiI.  /Vntooif,  pp.  Qt£.  aM:  "In  the  pre- 
ccding  Chlplori.  -IC/.  I..  l.V  "  Iriitn  that  ihr  BBBM  n|  dictplM  eraj  liieu 
about  133.  md  (he  crowdi  which  camo  toicclhcr  when  (be  iiilreculuu*  oc- 
(umnci  tool  place,  mux  bam  boon  great,  aoeing  (hot  il  ia  .lated  thai 
3,000  aoole  wr.re  baptised  mad  added  lo  tlm  church  upon  ilia  orcation.  At- 
tn, tl..  tl  liifrruf  aiTM'nf  imottfAnttni.  »6i»  AAyo*  ai-rai/  Jfl*aff^^a#av,  laj 
^*otf«r«6S7ea*'  rfj   i}i*<r*  ,'••••/>  v"*-'  -<"<   nttxiXiei  *Vo  mi,y    ■**    '"  what 

houa*  could  auch  a  multitude  :u    Jciuialrm    have    aaacmbled.      Apologist* 
bate  exhatlllad    tin  ir    ingenuity    in  replying    In  Ilia  quaatlon." 

il* Benin,  HiMKo-i  Aarn«r«  p.  ».\    epeekinf  nf  the    MiOnic    Ordtr:    ■  It 

bud  iui  mrateriout  meeting.  In  chapelt  «hich  bore   a   Krone    leacuiblaace 

nla  churchee.      It  forged  e  very  laiting  bond  of  brotherhood*  between 

I  illale*.  ||  bad  ■  Kachanti.  a  tappet  «>  I itc«.-  the  ehrietlea  mysteriee 
that  good  Jualin  Martyr,  (be  apologist  can  And  only  one  explanation  of 
ibe  apparent  ideutitj,  via:  (bai  Saiau,  in  order  10  deceive  the  human  race 
aastcnslned  to  Imitate  the  cbriilian  cercino&ica.  from  them." 


SOLON*  S  LA  W  UiWER  TIBERIUS. 

of  the  property-holding  power  which  this  organizatJc*, 
like  that  of  the  modern  socialists,  threatened  to  extia* 
guish,  sees  something  which  he  can  make  ont  only  by 
the  greatest  difficulty.  He  declares  of  Jesus,  whose 
trouble  with  Judas  a  few  days  before,  he  is  describing, 
that  he  had  a  regular  place  of  refuge  and  retirement 
right  then,  somewhere  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  Taxied  from  numerous  other  secret 
anions  of  the  economic  organizations  of  that  day."* 
The  sense  of  many  new-found  inscriptions  points  to  a 
confirmation  of  our  discovery  that  the  'churches  in  our 
house,"  mentioned  so  frequently  all  through  the  Acta, 
and  the  Kpts-tles  were  none  other  than  these  rec 
eat-oliahments  specially  provided  for  under  the  Solonie 
sw.  They  served  ss  retreat*,  business  places  and  eat- 
ing houses.  Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  deline- 
ation of  the  career  of  Stephen. 

He  had  born  appointed  by  Peter  and  other  apostles, 
soon  after  the  so-called  glory  of  the  members  on  that 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  when  "suddenly  there 
came  s  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wi&d 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting."*" 
They  had  formed  a  great  association  patterned  after  the 
Plan  of  Salvation  as  laid  out  by  Jesus.  It  varied  from 
the  ordinary  collegia,  thiasoi  and  ebionim,  in  that  it  was 
to  both  feed  and  otherwise  economically  supply  tie 
poor,  and  also  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
throughout  the  world. 

They  had  but  fairly  got  down  to  work  when  lb' 
came  complaints  that  women  members  from  Asia,  pro' 
ably  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  unable  to 
make  their  wants  intelligible  on  that  account,  were  be- 
ing slighted  and  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  nourish- 
ment   It  was  accordingly  determined  to  appoint  seven 

3tev  ttmf.  fM.  p.  n.  aeu  It*  aa«lM  »*nlui.  ««■.  Srwft. 
I,  P-  BK>:  "Vunmkntui  An  Tacaaiua  nad  H»nd.«.«r."    lamnat 

,  at  ti*  auul  m\*n.     MothMa. 
.ttt-   II       in,  ucrautol  a 


u»e 

: 

!    tO 


■at  at  lKal  um  in  Aitm.  Im}*  aad  mcyxbtn  L'Mltf  llM  ptotcctica  at 
■km  iauu.«  It  — .  <iSc.lt  to  t^i  •  apclsdad  maarim.  aalra  tm  ni  b» 
mtj*t  by  «K4lMt.  TW  MSm  crl»Kulin  e*  larfaa  -m.  arobabl?  set  M 
nch  Ea  at*  pteMctia*  ika  unwrf  u  Ubh  firalflac  th«  mci«t  »!m» 
aboaia  of  Ow  lord  o(  lb.  tucHtttaoeJa. 

inn*^.*  »i. -a.*..**-..  It.  r        I.  .Mm.itaiimmMl,, 
"  S  Mat  m~  <tt>    n     Um  »*.  *tm.  k  ira>  h<»h.' 
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thoroughly  experienced  business  men  to  nttend  to  this 
difficulty  and  rectify  their  grievance  about  the  tables."* 
The  names  of  the  men  who  made  the  Appointment*  wer* 
Peter,  Barnabas,  John,  the  three  Jameses,  MathioB,  An- 
drew, Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Simon  Jolotoa,  The 
name*  of  tho  men  appointed  were  Stephen,  Philip,  Pro- 
chorus,  Xicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas  and  Nicholas.  They 
appear  to  have  all  been  Greeks  or  Asiatic  Hellenists, 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  language  but  their  habits, 
manners  and  the  organizations  and  mysteries  they  were 
accustomed  to.  Cyprian  perhaps,  in  his  fifth  epistle  to 
the  Deacons,  is  the  first  to  show  in  published  form,  the 
true  business  of  the  early  deacons;  but  more  recently 
numerous  inscriptions  of  that  early  age  are  revealing 
fresh  proofs  of  Cyprian's  description*.  He  was  faithful 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  diaeonus  or  dea- 
con, a  table  waiter,  also  a  person  who  assibta  in  furnish- 
ing ami  Irving  on  clotheu,  making  bods  to  Bleep  on,  and 
in  fact,  truck  work,  even  menial  employments  whore 
ono  is  constantly  on  tho  run  at  grimy  uncanny  jobs. 
Such  was  tho  deacon  until  raised  by  prelato  power  un- 
der this  nanio.  Tho  business  died  out  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  economic  function  of  the  church,  the  employ- 
ment differentiating  to  a  high  profession. >u  The  whole 
story  of  this  hitherto  little  studied  but  important  liter- 
ature ia  that  some  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  ple- 
beian or  proletarian  people  organized  by  Peter  and  the 
others  formed  the  first  congregation.  They  were  so  nu- 
merous that  Jewish  prelates  dared  not  attack  them. 
They  naturally  had  some  little  trouble  with  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments,  especially  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  partook  at  the  common  tables.  The  Cyprian 
.letter,  written  two  centuries  later,  explains  the  duties 
sf  the  deacons,  being  founded  on  the  work  of  the  table- 

l*i  np»(«ir  w  Aroo-TOAwr.  VI..  I.  'E»  ti  reif  i\p4p»il  f*vr«,t  *Ki]Avv6r-w* 
<  fka&irvy  r)4t«ro  yoy>i>Ofib<  rw  'LU^kiffTw^  vpoc  rove  'EdooiwiT.  6-»  vafif- 
*)HvrTa    «'»    tf|0.a.u..u   tfl   ■dJ>|^«pi»y   O,    (.|,»u.    uVtW      £.       UOOO*  OAf  0~0»I«>01  01 

mlm  iAyor  tow  Jcov  iwoni>  Tpn»>faic       S.     'K-ic.,  v.-itn'r  ov»   •  5*A<fo< •  •'A/mm  if 
.   ■•^Tvpoi'Miioi-i   urn     W*4P*H  Tstvuarot  *>.ov  «oi  ffopiae.  ofcc  »OTao-njo-o«<r 
iirt  «^f  (H"»*  to*'^-     »im4."<  oJ  r,',  npwtvn   »*,    TrJ  oioKOkif,  row  Abyou  rpwu^- 
-Tcnn...-.     All,  VI.. 

rprUn,  A>n.,  v..  Ad  Maamot.    We  proftr  10  fiv«  lh«  Elifliih  r<o> 

t  of  Anlt-Xlcint  faUtn,  Vol     V..  p.  £8$:        \!  ihrr*  bo  Mir  who  »ro  ia 

-^r*nt  of  ctouiinft  of  ni»ini«nanc*     ;m  Them  bo  tnpph«<l   with   vhitivn   It 

kouii."    Seo  nl.'j  Act:  vi..  S.     Lbdcri.    /temp.  Kftrut..  p.  10,  uyi  U>* 

:ba  hcn>»t  whoro  tba  fpo»o*  And  the  ^i«o-oc  mot  wis  4«Airr^M,  Of 

M«.,   llK    J,^.-.rt. 
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waiter*  of  which  Stephen  the  honest  proto-martyr  was 
the  lord,  luting  language  of  the  inscriptions.     But  we 
do  not  have  to  stand  entirely  upon  the  inscription*]  i 
deuce.     Considerable  is  furnished  by  the  Ante-Nicin* 
father*,'"  regarding  this  lord  and  his  household. 

After  the  regular  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons, 
with  Stephen  at  their  head,  the  work  went  on  with  reg- 
ularity. An  incident  occured  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife  Sapphira,  two  Greeks  living  at  Jerusalem, 
who  were  among  the  many  converts  and  had  joined  the 
socialism  which  re  ;nirec!  that  ell,  rich  and  poor  n! 
for  there  w  re  no  distinctions  based  on  personal  goods, 
should  deliver  "  ir  personal  property  to  the  commu- 
nity,  a  miniature  state.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostle*  inform 
us  that  all  things  were  owned  and  enjoyed  in  common."' 
This  is  Bible,  square],.,  and  the  booty-<r«ttors  who  un- 
der cover  of  religion  ahiel '  their  in  .vid -al  stains  in  a 
manner  recognizee,  by  the  ancit-ut  Biblo  as  brigandage, 
art)  soon  to  bo  called  to  tern  Tit  f  r  disobedience  to  the 
great  common  law  of  christian  socirlism.  So  powerful, 
however,  is  tho  craving  to:  property,  that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  cheated.  The  result  wus  death.  We  do  not 
enter  into  r,  discussion  of  this  event  which  involved  their 
immediate  dissolution  Ever;  body  who  reads  the  Bible 
knows  a),  nbou*  i  .  What  we  desire  here,  is  to  prove 
that  this  sccr  t  organization  or  brotherhood  was  one  of 
t!ie  co  'egi  fuiicroticia  or  collegia  tcnuiornm,  which 
were  exemp'.  under  tho  Roman  law.'"  The  majesty  and 
power  >  f  organization  was  undoubtedly  emphasized  by 
this  ovont.  It  had  an  effect  to  madden  the  Jews.  They 
considered  themselves  and  their  revered  institutions 
attacked  by  this  new  system,  which  now  for  the  first 


KfliHi  .    Jamtt   begin*  with  i      i  ordl    '  t'lrwcatlo  Jims 
■h*  lord.'     l3BM!m  tiha  wrois  *   bill  emtary   later.   «uJ   «bo   «-»    put 

ilowu  '_;C-m«  kfl  r    the       bionltfl  niilrr*  tbo  urn*   principle. 

In  h   r  .  t  ::_   to  Ot :  VjAttiam^    rj  "JUt-r*  V±P~*  '■'"'*  *  <u<ji,n,y 

«Ji  IS.**  &nn,u*r,  •£*»*  If?  e*itei  •.-f'r  fcrWewat,  w*  mvrbrri*  ««„»•«•.•'  Ana 
ibit  it  in  rcforeneo  10  th.-  bicilucii  10  wbuin  ibo  stc«t  «>*••*.  boua*  lur.i, 
oiccAta niret  Je«im  tb«  r>rp#m:i  *  ml*  x  drjenn  to  tool  jftcr  tb«  boa«e» 
bold       in    !>o*c    rl»m  >  I-'    in    ml  more  th»n   .1  rnnn»  now.      ■■<••> 

lh«  m:'iab«r*hlp  of  ibe  whole  oranoihiato*.  The  AoaNloMot  StcpiM*.  Ihaa 
:.D»i»icd  of  full.    3.00O  maaibott — -  vtir  l»rtre  f.milj. 

MOT&kar,  IV..  *2:    "'  TsC  Al  lAwtovr  ritr  »urro»»nw»  «V 

-iA*   fl»*      ufyr'r    MIDI   CMnC  ' 

ittOoli!  r     HSK  to  tte  AuUor:    •O^t.riio,,  r.fctrinj!  to  AeU.  v..  «.  ft  |f», 

Pi   Mat  n>cb    nn  organuation ;    "Itaw  la    d«r  «rM*s 
rte    Xr  .lie  Heuauuni:  o>r   vtmorb:..:':   Miitclfcf4«f    Sen* 
mil  ,  wiedie  jrlecbiichen  uq.j  rOmitcbBC  .'  iclnetu  Sore*  (III* 
;i-    Voieini»Dcl>  mmt.     Act*  Ai*ttvl"tim.  v.,  «,  B.  bV 
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in  their  history  was  being  openly  and  boldly  propagated. 
It  contained  these  fundamental  principles  of  socialism, 
which  for  ages  had  existed  in  secret  practice  among  the 
Solonic  unions  all  over  the  world  and  which  was  a 
source  of  economic  life  and  welfare  among  the  tailoring 

■  poor,  though  it  had  never  before  attempted  to  sally  forth 
from  ita  hidden  dens,  its  mysterious  passwords*"'  and 
ita  peculiar  mutualism.  This  was  the  work  of  Jesus. 
He  had  taught  bis  chosen  few  all  the  methods  of  the 
great  law.  His  litVwork  had  been  that  of  teaching  the 
jus  coeundi;  and  such  an  unheard-of  rupture  of  the  old 
competitive  system,  with  Us  military  tactics  and  schools 
of  concupiscence  and  irascibility,  which  cutoff  from  the 
speculator  his  incentive  to  grasp  goods,  and  from  the 
priest  his  power  to  mumble  do  epttOM  or  to  swell  in 
pompous  pageantry,  was  an  insufferable  inroad  upon 

I  the  traditions  and  usages  of  immemorial  ages. 
But  all  this  is  just  what  the  straDge  teacher  and  pio- 
neer of  visible  socialism  had  actually  done;  and  for 
sjucb  unspeakable  temerity  he  had  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  Stephen  was  the  first  business  man  who 
took  up  the  work  and  boldly  pushed  it  onward.  Jesus 
had  just  before,  and  perhaps  in  Stephen's  presence,  at- 

I  tacked  with  his  own  hands,  the  gamblers  in  stocks  at 
the  tern  |  ile,  who  were  desecrating  the  faith  and  the 
economies  undertaken  by  the  master. 
For  this  extraordinary  stroke  of  practical  rebuke,  the 
modern  socialists  should  be  thankful.  It  stands  to-day 
as  a  solemn  argument  that  the  doings  of  this  brave  per- 
sonage were  certainly  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  poor.    The  havoc  of  pro- 

■  vision  dealers  whom  he  found  speculating  out  of  the  ig- 
ir-  The  password  tiill  contloued.  It  was  innimliied  into  the  greet  sv*- 
nm  ol  |r»':»  end  hi*  ■pottlot,  because  such  nai  the  terrific  revulsion  Ihst 
It  mas  found  nicnuty  to  remain  /or  ccntuiii-1  within  the  secret  veil.  Luke. 
ft  is  dost  believed,  speaks  of  this  password,  in  his  ifofp*U  s„  0:  "i'eare  be 
nnto  this  house."  Any  Initiate  hearing  this  would  open  the  door  of  the  club- 
house  or  temple  and  they  would,  on  showing  their  competency,  be  I 
lied  to  psrt.ika  at  thru  common  table  and  to  bo  sided  in  the  evangelising 
■ork.     Rsnissj.   Ctttel and  thilmpria  iff  /firy/pta,    II..    p,    MM,    inscription    s)C 

!IM  furnished  ui  a  Talotblo  new  evidence  of  tbe  Christian  password.  It 
I  an  inscription  of  a  purely  labor  union,  being  one  of  the  purple  or  crim- 
son alycis  who.  at  the  timo  of  Paul's  preaching  were  doing  an  enormous 
baslnesa  at  and  shuut  HiciopoHs,  scat  of  one  of  tho  seven  chorches  of  Asia. 
It  gives  the  secret  password  of  tho  order.  Tho  learned  doctor  finds  it  I© 
be  a  converted  trade-union.  It  is  QbruMUsB.  The  password  is  HaUQH  end 
sasintelllgible.  The  macr.  begins,  "ate****  fir  lloa$UiW/W«*"  and  is  given  it 
full  in  Ramsay's  first  vol..  no.  S3.  During  tho  time  Christ  sue  living,  (her* 
were  societies  of  "Immortals,"  secretly  sud  awfully  withdrawn,  who  had  the 
common  table  and  tho  pass.  Under  litis  pass  tbe  disciples  could  go  with* 
out  scrip,  l.uke.  ssii.,  Si:  "And  he  slid  %nto  thorn:  "When  I  sent  yoo  wltb- 
tut  pulse  and  scrip  end  shoes,  lacked  to  anything  I    Tbey  %eUk,  ■  SoviiiosV" 
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norant  credulity  of  masses,  and  to  whom  the  organist 
tion  of  Peter,  James  and  Stephen  was  so  inimical,  was 
outdone  by  the  invasion  of  a  nest  of  money-changers. 
Any  one  studying  the  insolence,  even  in  our  modern 
days,  of  the  system  of  money-changing  and  its  world- 
wide speculations  through  usury,  mutilation  of  coins, 
petty  peculation,  and  a  dozen  other  of  its  mean  ways, 
can  comprehend  the  ratiocination  of  Jesus  in  making 
that  celebrated  raid.  There  are  now  expensive  headquar- 
ters at  London  having  branches  in  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
New  York,  managing  thousands  of  petty  agents  who 
fleece  travelers  and  others  by  constantly  pulling  fluctua- 
tion wires  touching  hundreds  of  different  coins,  and  real- 
izing out  of  the  disparity  of  silver,  copper  and  nickel  with 
gold.  All  cities  and  towns  of  the  world  are  beset  and 
tormented  with  these  thieves.  Scheduled  values  of  coins 
and  paper  are  furnished  the  money-changers  every  month, 
and  they  must  conform  or  be  hounded  from  the  business. 
Their  little  tiendas,  casas  dc  cambio  and  broker  shops 
are  everywhere.  They  are  the  same  old  argentarii  and 
numularii  who  had  their  petty,  skinning  traffic  in  Rome, 
Athens  and  Jerusalem.  The  author  once  counted  nine 
of  these  little  open-air  stalls  in  one  of  the  sea-girt  marts  __ 
of  the  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  and  found-^=^ 
them  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz  and  Naples.  Thes  gangs  ares*  _e 
averse  to  the  French  metric  system  which  would  equalize  .^^e 
the  value  of  coins,  and  they  have  *heir  lobbies  upon  tl^-^r— ne 
floors  of  even-  chamber  of  legislation  especially  at  WasVo^Ti- 
ington  and  the  palace  of  St.  James.  They  are  as  sec*-  TS 
as  they  are  insidious  and  deceitful. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  far  mo<n  econnmi 
than  religious,  that  we  find  Stephen  attacked  by  * 
of  Jews.     Like    the  modern    western  American,  who 
set  upon  by  a  mob  to  be  lynched,  he  was  allowed  an  h 
or  more  to  render  in  his  defence.      A  principal  cha 
against  him    was  that  he    was  opposed  to    the  law 
Moses.     It  indeed  looks  as  if  Stephen,  like  Jesus 
Fi'lt  might  have  been  adverse  to  the  Mosaic  rule,  si 
it  was  found  to  permit  of  corruptions    such   as    cac: 
Christ's  celebrated  attack  upon  the  den  of  speculate 
The  Jews  charged  him  with  the  crime,  punishable  ■  wit 

death,  of  maligning  the   law;  **  for   they   pretende*-       r-  — d   ' 

°*    JUtfn*  Tiv  'AmarrttmyVJ,,  18,   U: 'Rmtrir  n  pi^nm 
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arrest  him  because  I"-  :  the  wonderful  Being  they 

had  crucified  had  declared  that  he  would  destroy  Jeru- 
salem anil  change  the  COttonu  vhiefa  Moses  delivered 
them.  History  is  here  to  tell  us  that  in  ahout  thirty-six 
year*  the  entire  population  of  above  one  million  people, 
the  beat  part  of  the  great  temple  of  Solomon,  the  mighty 
walla,  arches,  streets,  gardens  and  even  deep  foundation 
stones  were  obliterated  by  the  awful  Roman  conquest  of 
vengeance.'" 

The  most  elassica]  histories  which  have  embellished 
this  story  ailmit  that  the  life  and  death  of  Stephen  form 
an  episode  in  ancient  history     He  was  n  person  of  m»j- 

and  grandeur.  While  delivering  his  final  on 
ho  was  insulted  by  the  Jewish  sectaries  who  had  actu- 
ally wimbled  into  a  bullying  and  insolent  mastery  of  the 
better  precepts  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  awed  them  down. 
Seeing  that  his  speech  was  belittled  and  made  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  he  "broke  off  from  bis  culm  address 
and  suddenly  turned  upon  then  in  an  impassioned 
tack,  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was  in  store  for 
him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on  their  unbending 
:,  those  ears  closed  against  any  penetration  of  the 

truth,  were  too  much  for  hiB  patience.     'Ye  stiff-nocked 

»and  unciroumcised  in  heart,  end  tan!  Se  do  always  re- 
sist the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye.'  "m 
It  was  a  grand  spectacle.  What  was  it  all  about?  Like 
Jesus,  this  man  had  attacked  their  iniquitous  specula- 
tions carried  on  even  in  the  temples,  and  was,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  co-opcrntive  commonwealth,  undcrmin- 
h&ft  the  pilfering  usuries  and  peculations  of  the  provision 
rings."' 

'■  IcOfhU,   "0"  flail.    Jii'l,"    VI.,   li.,  »,    air   It,  and   ■  now   adjudged. 

iihfully  reported  It  in  bi<  hiitorlca,  declaring  that  It  w»a  •  inwirtr  hlthrr- 

*«,     unknoitn    to    the    world.     The    numhrr    mawacrrd    by    the    Roman    general. 

T*lt\jn.  wii   1. 160.000.  according  to  thin  liWtoriun.    ittteoA  Tj<-ihi. 

*\rTD*  the   traredr.    put.   It    [waft    Spo      anpra,      p,    142.    Objection*   have  been 

tnftdr   by  nnu    that   the   actual    population   of   Jrruaajrm   did   not   amount   to 

■at    Bjrure.    The    «nt»rr    In    ih.it    the    maaucre  of  Tltua.   took   place  ]u»t    »t 

*>ie    momrtrt    of    the    celebration    of    the    I'»»»vcr.    when    great    uiirnb'T"    of    the 

•Jcww  were  tjacmblcd  from  the  country,  filling  the  cftf    with  outaide  alaltora 

»*»  "Aa    h»    .poke,"   oodUbum    Bmlth'a     "ruble.    IJlct.."    p.    Sill,     "thi-y 

•allowed   by   their   face*  that    their   hrartv    to   UK   the   "(rong  language  of  the 

waaJratlTe.   were  bring  aawn  auinder;   and   tliry   krpt  gnttJiiug  their  trrtb  agalnat 

aSlnv" 

•**  Chrywjatom.  "Work","  f..  p.  nw,-  "Cto  MaptaOO  vldmnim  runt  riim- 
■  aalaaai  ab  apoftnli*."  Thia  author,  undrr  thr  above  rubric,  gWe*  aome  Inter* 
wwtaVig  theories  regarding  BtepnaiTa  economic  miMlon.  a*  head  of  the  com- 
wnlttrr  of  deacon".  "8Unhinaa  dlaconoruro  pra-dlat-lpulua."  Again.  Ibid. 
XI..  fiM:  •'Dlaconiaae  in  prlrnltlvia  rcclcala."  XI.,  IN  I  "Iiliconi  roinroa  In 
aw  ■ i  la  ail  "  and  XI.,  JM.  "Diaronodum  nfneia,  o,ui  nwrrt  eorum  aint  oportet."* 
~DU«T>»i,    in    Etrlriia   tuniultuui   confeeibant.''   IX.,   MO. 
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Stephen,  then,  is  another  character  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  lowly,  bearing  a  name  mysterious,  in  being 
a  metonymy,  or  transmutation,  and  in  the  ordinary  read* 
ing  he  appears  as  an  almost  allegorical  character.  Smith 
says,  we  hear  nothing  of  his  ministrations  among  the 
poor.  This  is  exactly  the  part  they  would  rule  out.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  he  and  his  assistants  under- 
took to  carry  out  practically  the  work  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  do,  and  adjust  the  economic  design  embodied 
in  the  teachings;  but  to  assume  the  daring  task,  to  bring 
so  brilliant  and  enormous  a  scheme  to  the  front  in  defi- 
ance1" of  political,  religious  and  social  institutions  reign- 
ing and  murdering  in  that  cruel  a^e  of  individualism 
and  military  rule,  and  to  broadly  proclaim  it  to  the  open 
world,  as  commanded  by  a  martyred  lord,  was  death. 
The  man  defiantly  braved  his  peril  and  became  the 
second  martyr.  Arraigned  before  an  improvised  trib- 
unal he  was  given  some  minutes  to  express  his  defense. 
In  this  speech,  one  of  the  very  few  given  in  the 
Bible,  he  is  admitted  to  have  told  the  Hebrews  that 
Moses  was  secondary  and  his  words  glowed  with  aggra- 
vating vehemence  and  were  pronounced  with  powerful 
and  defiant  eloquence,  causing  them  to  pale  with  rage 
and  gnash  with  anger.*"  Saul,  who  was  the  accuser, 
was  present.  With  a  mad  rush  they  seized  the  young 
deacon.1*  dragged    him    into    the  suburbs    of   the    city, 

"-*  IV*--  ob*  araa  killed  who  dared  to  speak  for  Stephen's  teacher:  erea 
Tiberius.  As  additional  evidence  to  that  of  Tfrtull'-in  and  the  Aufn-tBB  bia- 
tsriana.  that  Tibertsi  attempted  to  -.:r;U  Jr»u*  is  .-ear  the  sacred  immortals, 
ire  hare  Oroaiua.  "Adr.  Pa-in?*."  VII..  :t.  :  ••Tibe-ilf  cum  suOra-io  ma-nl 
ti-ort(  rrtulit  ad  tenatum  at  Carteus  IV-»  hahe-ettr.  Senatoa  indignation* 
mocus,  q*jcsi  noa  *ibi  phu*  aecundjr:  rr.  .  r*c:  dtiltu-s  eaart.  -t  de  suspiciendo 
colta  PRO*  Ipse  decemeret  ooo-ecratio-.-res  0.ri«:  f-j-Hit  edictoque  con- 
atituit.  rxtrrminandcB  ease  I'rbe  chr:*t:i-os:  r-e-vj-.-r  cum  et  Sejanus, 
pf-rtectus  Tiber::,  ru-picienda-  rel'4-c-i  AKitatiasiTr  •  .-on  trad:  caret  Tiberina 
tamen  ed-'cto  accv-atoribus  ifc-iefarwrira  tMTK—  -vr-ainatB-  eat."  Thus 
they  refused,  threatened  and  afterwards  murdered  bis. 


•II^i-Tw'Asw-aAai-.VU..    «".    ».    ».-K*-<^r-a*«d-.ri»e-aA-«»-.. 

|W    t«  ir»  «iTii    <«.    M>ani     f*o*r.iiflr  iy'     aerS*.     «■!     *«3*Ai»T»-    If*    rim 
■aAawt    •Ai#aA»Aeer-     «-~~  ei  -w-aaev   «rtv«>n     rmiauna 


lac   rea-ia-  hVmm'n   lavAj*.    aa.   iA.raaftinv   r*»    Sri  Barer,      en-aAaaaever 
■al    Aeya-em-    e**»fl  I*-**.      •*{*.   re     ewei-a   a.**  " 

■»  Goriua.   •'at.-a.   »!-*  CoWBrtaa."  r.   "5.  ooc*t-i«  tV  :ri-inal  fannfOB  of 
-fen***,   whose  cinerary  urn  ia  iajcrfbed  under  :rr-?    ?•  :-»  cllas.  of  the  great 

iiJi    | '   cemetery   of  R.-rr*.     T-*    fei-.-.-r   wi*    -r>i   :a   l-itin.   "Dispen- 

aaaor."  Bwcausr  bi»  ear!"  b'.skcb  was  r?  *-.«-«>*  -.be  fx<J  lad  neceaaariea  of 
Ufa  aa-OBf  tbe  members.  The  iSrveki  -e-a-Sed  ??  Ji'Nr  :—--.-a:ed  the  srord  as 
fcaanmii  also  ei-**oiaa«  *cvecr-:st .  ""Ka~*"an--?  -a  erst,  qui  uni-eraa* 
Bwetus  ratioBi  praterac."  ud  continues:  "•eetcni-a  !■>  Veapaa..  a  tcrfbrt: 
'Lanaiirr  disBewascor*  •ror-aadtned'i-j  «■-! si:  rxf.cntb-s  -el>et  refeiil.* 
Paaiiaaal  in  cum  s-ia-ueas-bua  r-»cti.  *t  •"  Vc  la-id*,  et  apod  Soetouluaa 
aa-warer  a>  Xeros*.  e.  at."  The  aaacr.  of  CcrtoB.  whack  b*  ia  daacrflrisa. 
•   SB*—    -po.    th.    aa>*    -a*-,  ^ 
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Vll. 


and  after  the  abuse  they  were  able,  in  their  exaspera- 
tion, to  heap  upon  him,  seized  stones  and  hurl 
in  tempestuous  liail,  breaking  his  hones  ..ml  tearing  hi* 
flesh  with  their  cutting  angles  and  swift  flight  till  death 
rescued  him  I'riim  .1  taBM  of  their  furious  rage.**  And 
when  the  henrl  and  tissue*  were  quivering  in  disMilution 
they  threw  the  clothes  and  probably  the  throbbing  form 
at  the  feet  Of  Saul.'"     Thi  i    had  steeled   his 

roii-cience  up  to  the  point  of  vengeance  and  he  did  not 
flinch.      He    accepted    n    i  on     (n    persecute    the 

■n -moods,  followed  them  to  Asia  and  in  some 
terious  way,  believing  he  had   -oen  his  victim  Jesus,  was 
thrown  into  a  trance  and  whelmed  in  a  wonderful  COB 
version. 

;ts  the  short  but  vigorous  career  and  awful  fate 
of  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr. 

'»»  Smith.  "Bib,  Wet,,"  p.  311S.  «ay»  of  Ik*  funrral  of  Stephen.  -Mi.  M» 
jrlrd  body  nil  buried  by  the  claw  M  BaUt&la]  and  pm-rlytr*  to  which  he 
haloaged,  »>  ffaadait.  «llh  an  amount  "I  'unrnl  atat*  and  lamentation  ea- 
|ilW»H    In    thr    two    vinrda    iwil    here    in    the    N     T„    1*1     »■-  DM)    •" 

w-nt."    The  proatiytea  were   ilu     old,   loef-abKlnc  brothrrboodit   ooowhrd. 

Tha  word  «ii».»..'t  rtnerially  appllea  to  th, id   bflttPW  to  the  In  of  Soloa 

M   preserved    In    the  Twelve  Tahira   1,1    Boat,    in    chap.    rill.,    oa    lb*   fund- 
amental   re<rolr#mrnt,   *Aya,K.t    'lyim    BiSaaJtajl,    where    It    l»    thoroughly    «• 
•ii,-  ,,(   Hi,-  "1,1   imiriii  union,      Aa  to  thii  lnuiil,  ihf    I 
n   Ma  "MSS.    to  the    aiiihor."  apcaka  of  the  youmr  men   who  took 
•    and    Sapphlra    to    burial,    a*    patTOTttlBaj    a    rrprulur    and    natural    - 
tht  burial  attachment  of  a  Colonic  union.    Of  coura*  thin,  thlt  waa  thr  eame 
in    Ihi-    hcrlal    of   Stephen    a    few    day*   afterwarda. 

" |  n<«|.    nar'Avaarf,  VII.  58:      X*> _  •VSaAovMa  .'(-  rfr  «»A,-«  JaI^o/KAokv 

Kai    oi    **e>rvp*f    arWi yro    r*    iiUrta    ai'-wl   Taptt  Toiif    wi&f    reavaov    aaAoi'MfeW 

X*»Ae».    «,  r.  A, 
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CONTINUED. 

THE    APOSTOLIC    AGE. 


SECTION  II  .-  0*.I.I«l'I.A-OI-Al'Dirm. 

Tdkiblk  Change  in  Treatment  of  Jew*  and  Christians— Ierolvtd 
Thousands  of  Workingmen— Marvelous  Discoveries— The 
Domus  Augustalis — Caligula  Began  and  Claudius  Continued 
the  Persecution!—  Victims  Secretly  Organized— Discover** 
of  De  Rossi — Under-ground  Rome — The  Columbarium— Ty 
nus — Their  Schol*  discovered  far  beneath  the  Surface— 
Driven  to  Such  Hiding  Hole*  at  Rome — Had  System  and 
Schools  in  these  Recesses — Caligula  Murdered— Mommsen, 
Cagrut,  Oehler  and  other  Savants  Agree  that  these  Collegia 
were  the  Regular  Solonic  Union*— Full  Description  of  School 
— Roma  Sottcrranea— Exhaustive  Researches  of  De  Rossi- 
Four  Trades  represented  in  the  Silvani  Find — Discovery  that 
During  Persecution*  of  Claudius,  those  wretched  Workers 
Dived  Down  into  Subterranean  Abodes — Continued  in  H  ;)- 
ing  Throughout  Nero's  Reign — Devotion  for  Each  Other— 
The  Strange  Practice  not  Confined  to  Rome — Clement  of 
Rome — Friend  of  Peter— Wrote  Kcrugma  Petrou — Sketch 
of  his  Life— Why  his  Valuable  Works  were  Suppressed— 
Consistency  of  the  Term  "Lord™  as  Manager  of  Business  of 
Union— How  there  Came  to  be  so  Many  Lords— It  was  a 
Clause  in  the  Law  of  Solon — The  Quinquennali* — He  was 
also  an  Evangelist — Banishment  by  Claudius  Caused  Great 
Numbers  to  Escape  and  Colonize  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World 
—Exile*— Well  Received  in  A<ia  Minor— The  Geroissia  turns 
out  to  be  a  Solonic  Union — The  Aventine  Hill — ALgis  of 
Diana— Colony  of  Shoemakers  of  Shoemaker  Street— Evi- 
dence that  the  Christians  Planted  into  a.nd  Thrived  upon 
these  Trade  Ofls"an'M''ons — Aquila  and  Prisdlla— Other  Ex- 
ile* of  paudius— Episode  of  Demetrius — How  an  Important 
Matter  is  Misunderstood — His  Union  worked  making  Images 
for  Diana  at  Ephesus—  All  tended  to  Madden  Claudius— Sup- 
posed Quarrel  of  Paul,  John  and  Peter  Refuted— A  perfect 
Harmony  Agreed  Upon— The  Innumerable  Secret  Hive*— 
Traces  of  Work  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea—  Briennian  Find  of 
Parts  of  Peter's  Teaching*. 

The  short  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius,  A.  D.  37  to  41,  lasting  four  years,  was 
marked  by  an  egregious  cVanys  yd.  Wa  VtooXoa-ciX  of.  the 


SHOWrXG  A   VAST  BARLT  PLAST  IN  ROME.    Wl 

dSaociations'    members.      Recently    discovered 
establishes  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
and  Jesus    an  enormous    christianized    colony 
unions  was  in  existence  at  Rome.     How  could  this  be? 
That  there  were  n  hundred  thorn 

there,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  certain.    It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  world.     Already  under  '1 
numbers  of  them  in  pure  trade  union  form  are  fou; 

■   swarmed   in   palaces,    courts    and    especially,   the 

(kitchens,   wash-houses,   baths  and   pynscciums   or   i 
rial  work-shop,  inni  do*  there  come  under  contribn 
the  newly   unearthed   subterranean  schoUe,   mausoleums 
and  cemeteries,  many  in.-  ,   painting!,  sculp!  nrrs 

and  cinerary  ollas,  glaring  chiselings  legible  and  gram- 
matical, of  a  vast  occult  christian  life.*" 

How  is  this?  The  reader  will  say  it  is  impossible.    We 
shall  bring  forth  ng-lost  wonders  and  prove  both 

their  antiquity  and  truthfulm 

It  was  during  tin-  life  time  ol  Augusta  and  Ti- 

berius that  the  so-called  Domus  Augustalis  was  created 
for  their  benefit.  Livia  and  her  ton  were  fortmM 
recognizing  schools  within  the  collegia."*  The  domus 
Augustales  were  homes  of  freedmen  ami  slaves  at  the 
imperial  court*  and  residences,  where  work  was  furnished 
them,  together  with  the  means  of  life.  Large  numbers 
of  these  people,  with  which  Rome  swarmed,  were  glad 
and  sometimes  even  flattered  to  obtain  this  gracious  pro- 
tection. 

So  long  as  Augustus  and  Tiberias  remained  in  power 
the  onions,  such  as  conformed  to  the  law*,  were  unmo- 
lested and  it  was  during  their  MfglH  that  they  flourished 
and  in  numbers,  common  goods  and  influence  greatly 
increased.    The  rast  building  dug  <>ut  of  the  earth,  from 

"•Mr    RAtr,  in  Ml  iniri-nloiiily  wrltlen  Book.   "Knieirm  of  CVtrlUnlty.'- 
tnaU  nith  cofiUmpt   the   idea   that   to  early  a  Chrtttlan    plant    ttiitnl.    Th^ 

Srirl  bfiri  nnfhinir  about  lh«  tell-tale  monument*  and  tntrrlpflnna 
ilnc  to  an  oeojlt  Matory.  ATCh^ilogrr  I*  ruled  Otjt  Thl  IMI  or^tn- 
MM   which    TtbcrhMi    the    Mcnrt!    <-.f  -  litbtd    to    mHora-    tbn    great 

*rn\.  moatHutinir  in  era  of  the  etiatener  of  manhood  on  Dm  Mitt,  vr»rt» 
tlready  Id  Home,  inrt  h.-M  ncfhlnjr.  fo  iln  but  irrupt  the  truthe  ho  preached. 
Tltem  la  rrlilrnc*  to  Show  IhM   they  dbl  thla  even  before  the  cmclfurlon. 

•*•  Sw  Vol.  I  ,  p  M  Tin  rm|irr«  awl  hrr  ton  (are  a  trad*  union  of 
earpeoeera  the  pHvlleire  am!  a)»o  mom-;  lo  found  >  flourlahlaa?  anhool  for  In- 
ttrarllnt;  lb*  rnembert  tnit  their  children.  WiltjMnff.  "lll«t.  Corje.  Prof.."  I.. 
DTl  *n  ln«-r  I'll-  riv..  44.  ••Suminl  ilomu>  Aucu.i*  dcnitrnphorl 
OMlttim  Scholars  qium  rot  p*runl»  ronatltuerant  "  Whin  *lt  the  beta  in- 
rctcd  II  "III  I-  im.lir.lood  that  the  muilrrn  rollcirea.  unr  tnd  til  are 
deaefapmentj  of  Ulaa*  ancient  aehoolt  of  the  collegia  which  «t«  trade  union* 
e*  the  wwkingmen. 
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a  depth  under  the  noil  of  seven  feet,  in  the  year  1727, 
near  Rome  on  the  Appian  Way,  was  built  by  the  unions 
themselves  out  of  the  common  funds.  The  great  colum- 
bnrium  vw  more  than  one  hundnd  feet  square.  It 
was  first  supposad  to  have  Wen  purely  a  burial  place; 
but  tucire  recent  excavation*  show  it  to  have  been  • 
place  of  manv  residences,  and  of  verv  fine  Architec- 
ture.1" 

Since  the  accidental  discovery  of  tin*  wonderful  com- 
bination of  graveyard  and  |>alace,  the  arohinologist  He 
RoHiti,  has  given  a  lifetime  to  deeper  itivetitigation,  the 
results  of  which  we  xball  disclose  as  we  pxoceMd.  The 
fact  before  us  its  that  it  was  originally  pagan  and  so  re- 
mained until  Christianity  came  during  Tilicrum,  when 
the  unions  owning  it,  were  converted  to  the  new  faith. 
Tiberius  did  not  molest,  but  on  the  contrary  assisted 
them.  For  this,  in  all  appearance,  he  paid  with  bis  life 
in  hi*  old  age.  He  was  mysteriously  murdered  in  37. 
He  had  dared  to  ask  the  Roman  sonata  to  allow  him  to 
apotheocize  the  Lord  of  the  unions.  In  this  he  met  the 
wrath   of   Jupiter.     The  awful   v.  .if  Caligula 

Claudius  anil  Nero,  which  we  shall  noon  describe,  tells 
how  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  that  imperial  aristoo 
against  a  doctrine  contrary  to  their  revengeful   priest- 
power,  so  soon  aa  it  was  discovered  that  the  comiui. 
tic  theories  of  a  crucified  carpcatar  wont  making  swift 
head  against  their  conscript  gods. 

Another  strange  thing  about  '  mi  barium*  is, 

that  the  modern  schools  of  arcbteology  have  revealed 
that  thev  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
about  B.C.  88  to  A.D.  14,  nor  did  they  survive  the 
days  of  the  Flavii,  or  in  other  words,  the  apostolic  age. 
That  their  members  became  completely  christianized 
as  early  as  Tiberius  is  certain. '"    The  cinerary  urns, 

ie»  Goriu>.  Men.  »tt«  Columbar. .  p.  xii..  mi.     "Mujoduin  sane  in  Vii  Ap- 

tls,  r  ;,,  c»l«h*rnma  Romauonna   Mauaeleis.  rl  ir|iulnli  otuin- 

n>e,  noper  InvoDlum  e»t  nionufuenmin.  »i>e  eolumlia.-ium  libanorcan.  tti- 
voromquo  Liviao  Augusta?  ac  Caisaium.  quarapliir-.imt  DtllfSal  trtnha.  ift. 
dOSlbU,  sii«.  ur iiia.  urcophifia  »n«tIyphico  opote  pnet«aaier 
sculptin,  mnaivo  opart,  paranja*,  csbleinaiia,  naoMrU.  yi~  m  ■  raiiini  n 
grofnrM  patrio  aetmooa  appalUmuv  tartnrio  opare  aliiique  eiimlia  oraa- 
mentis  valdo  inaigne,  raltorutnque  omiiium  antiquiuti*  a»p*rta  dlrasaei. 
mum,  rojni  antique  lopclle*  sculpture)  qaoqon.  at  acoitaclnra,  pramaaue- 
slmil  litibua  Don   parum   luci*  [  leal." 

iMWaluiD*.  /fiat.  C»y    1  »7*»:  ■«Tel»  ttaieat   laa   aocU 

Colnmbanonim  C-«e  tout*  tie  monuments  acmlilant  n'avoir  ertal*  qo'  ana 
annrone  de  Rome.  Lea  plua  aocirns  ditrnt  do  la  6a  4*  la  Rdoublioaa.  at 
We  Plus  rfcents  ne  devauant  pat  lo  tempi  del  Flavian*." 
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also  the  spaces  under  the  floors  were  not  all  in  une  be- 
fore Nero's  sweeping  extinction  of  the  christians  and 
Jews  at  Rome.  He  murdered  them  all,  Paul,  Peter  and 
thousands  more  ami  their  remains  which  were  carefully 
collected,  filled  them  up.1*' 

Gorius  who  wrote  a  lull  description  iu  172H,  gives  an 
inscription  in  his  lur^o  illustrated  work  which  proves 
that  they  built  the  great  mrtusoleum,  nu  the  Appian 
Way,  themselves.  Tliev  paid  the  costs  out  of  their  own 
common  funds  and  they  had  DO  other,  for  their  life  was 
wholly  within  the  BOXnftlistic  .state.'" 

The  news  of  the  doings  at  Jerusalem  under  their  own 
membership  inspired  thorn  against  the  hopes  of  ever 
accomplishing  anything  from  the  aged  idea  of  revenge 
through  irascibility  and  concupiscence,  as  expressed  in 
the  plans  of  Eunus,1"  Athonion,  Aristonicus  and  Sparta- 
cos.  The  meek  and  lowly  Logos  of  Jesus  was  all  that 
was  left  for  them.  Between  the  old  and  the  new,  mili- 
tary brutality  proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  own 
unacienced  rebellions.  They  had  discovered  that  the 
maxim  of  the  new  teacher,  that  by  kindness  "thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  head,"  was  trne,  since  it 
worked  out  an  exquisite  refinement  of  vengeance,  im- 
proving the  old  brotherhoods  the  world  over.  Besides 
this,  it  had  the  advantage  of  that  dense  secrecy  which 
characterized  the  ancient  mysteries.  The  church  was 
first  planted  in  their  mellow  soil.  Mr.  (Jibbon,  although 
he  knows  nothing  of  these  great  industrial  unions,  his 
lifework  having  transpired  before  the  real  work  of  arche- 
ology commenced,  sees  with  a  wonderful  virion;  for  he 

MfCoriM  Hon  lite  Cblumbar.,  p.  ftj  )  xiii.  :  "  Rz  nnmern  a>d!r ularum, 
■|ve  Colurobarlorum  supra  quingema,  ei  qulnquaglnu.  ploribut  ordlnibua 
ee  Unci*  ubiquc  per  parietca  Jepoaitoruui.  colligi  facile  potoat  numerua 
tain  eiltraa  cin«r«rl»nini  in  Ipaia  eondiCMrum.  Bon  titnlorum,  In  qulbua 
inacripta  Mint  nnniina,  el  officii  llberinrnm,  ac  wrvoruro  domui  Aucutue 
qoo*  aunra  ccmura  et  raitle  promlacue  cum  femiola  Inlatoa  futitc  intelligi* 
tuna  ia  hoc  commune  Scnnlcium." 

'"'Goriuv  Jfofi.  free  cirl'umoar.,  pp.  ftl-X  Here  will  be  found  (hat  Ih* 
magnificent  monument  of  tne  Auguatan  family,  waa  not  the  gift  of  empor. 
ore  but  of  the  uoiooa  themtclvca.  out  of  their  common  fundi,  whoae  eaao. 
eiatea  furuiahed  the  neccaaary  meaoa.  The  cinpctora  thetnaalvea,  who  al 
firat  were  thnughuo  hava  dona  all  thia  for  (hem  aa  a  gratuity,  had  no  hand 
in  it.  Thor  gave  the  union*  however,  their  full  constat-  Wa  Urine.  BitL 
0*rp.  Prrif .  I,,  p.  3~yo,  adruiti  io  hla  deacriptiOD  of  Ibe  aympoaiuuia  of  the 
collegia  and  ihc  intatun  love  Chat  prevailed  xmoug  them,  thnir  economic 
eolntioa.  their  common  table  and  their  generally  auccaaaful  lyatem  which 
thr.r  ■sehUna  brought  forth.  He  alio  admit*  that  tbe  chrlatiana  early 
found  their  aolace  and  safety  tbere. 

saasee  Vol.  1-.  chap.  vii.  DrleulM:  chap,  HI!..  ririoAmi:  chap.  I»..  Km- 
aaau;  chap.  I..  JrUlcmxtu:  chap,  n  .  ^iioiim;  and  chap.  ill..  Jrpertarau,-  all 
•  f  wboac  ravelta  bad  failed. 
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says:  "By  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  a  mysteri- 
ous veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  faith  of  the  christians  was  matured,  and  their 
numbers  multiplied,  serving  to  protect  them,  not  onlj 
from  the  malice,  but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pagan  world."  The  truth  is,  there  had  been  a  revolu- 
tion. Their  old,  borrowed  schemes  of  irascibility  and 
concupiscence  which  characterized  the  ancient  pagan- 
ism, its  competitive  greed  backed  by  military  power, 
had  been  changed  for  mutual  organization  and  mutual 
love  and  care.  "Behold  a  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 

Who  built  this  great  monument?  ***  This  seems  to  be 
correctly  decided  oy  Cronus,  He  thinks  that  one  Tyr- 
annus,  who  was  an  important  quinquennal,  under  the 
reign  of  Cnligula,  and  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
president  of  a  combination  of  many  collegia  at  Roma, 
and  working  under  the  consent  and  pecuniary  aid  of 
Tiberius,  was  overseer  of  the  splendid  architectural  oon* 
■  rtion,  and  when  it  was  at  last  finished,  he  dedicated 
it  to  his  successor  one  Tiberius  Claudius  VeteranuK,  an 
old  frcedman  of  Augustus  Tiberius,  the  emperor.1*1 

This  answers  a  problem  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion among  the  scholars.  Who  was  the  architect 
and  with  whose  money  was  it  constructed?  Who  owned 
it  afterwards  ?  The  "unions,  of  course.  Tyraunus  was 
lord  of  the  house,  like  the  quinquennalis  of  the  great 
collegium  of  Lanuvium,  called  by  Mommaen  a  purely 
burial  association,  but  in  reality,  an  economic  trade 
union  with  the  burial  attachment  He  had  served  the 
unions,  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  kurioH  or  quinquen- 
nal. exempt  from  most  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities. 


>»Goriui.  *<m  Jiw  OstomOor..  p.  «.   ttttt 
cludas:  "Qaara  »i  cofijeeturi*  imlnlr 


p»k«   of  coopctsra  eon- 
li«»i.  crndrrrai   banc   Tyrannom 


«9ciorom   rutaioicm  fuiwa.  at    monumentnm  •«   J»«unla  (OtUU  aeci 
..•■«  '     Tut  l«  probably  tb*  nutb. 
i«Th«  IrwnpMm  siviun  lb*  word,  of  lb*  dadicatke  raada:  "TrranMa 
Vara..   Tab.  Apparitor,  aacrla  omninin  imnmmt.     I«  dadlt  Ti.  CUodio  Aaa> 
■■  rano.    Columbarium  tot  urn. 

la  lotallii  lanthum.  \at.  L- 
t'nirom  •num." 
MiolMrl: 

Socb  ara  the  woraa  of  (be  alone.    Conui  farther  laaaaiii  aa>4  at*  cttaa 
BeaTW  ! 

"In  doc  lapid*  eiirnio,  col  roertto  e-rincipeaa  totutn  danaa.  quod  aaalta 
n-uio  dirna  cominM!,  Trrannoi  aeroa  dediMe  lecita*  Tibario  ria*4jo 
aaKoili  libena  VaMraDO  Columbariunj  lotum;  qui  iara  dcaaboote  la  ! 
«tolh  Jaatbam  Auiujh  Khartum  fixtrtrn  .niim," 
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as  shown  in  the  very  instructive  Lanuvian  inscription 
Ha  was  an  immune.'" 

There  is  a  mass  of  inscriptional,  historical  and  bibli- 
cal evidence  serving  to  prove  that  this  Tyronnus  was  a 
Mithraic  demigod  and  emporiarch,  and  Unit  ho  came  to 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  with  his  important  system  of 
schools,  accompanied  by  many  immigrants,  and  planted 
in  the  innumerable  collegia  that  are  known  to  have 
thrived  under  Tiberius  and  to  have  received  immuni- 
ties and  favors  through  that  emperor's  large  wealth 
and  kindness.  The  early  emperors  well  knew  the  value 
of  the  trade  unions.  Dr.  Cagnat  has  recently  portrayed 
this  in  his  publications ;'**  and  being  one  of  the  masters 
uf  th«  schools  of  inscriptions  of  the  French  Academy, 
we  feel  doubly  assured  regarding  these  facts. 

Thus,  while  it  is  proved  by  this  inscription  of  the 
home-born  slave  or  freedraan  Tyrannus,  that  the  huge 
mausoleum  waa  owned,  controlled  and  enjoyed  by  the 
'.  it  is  evident  thut  it*  construction  was  known  to, 
ami  probably  aided  and  encouraged  by  Augustus  Tiber- 
ius, lbs  first  calamity  cunin  with  the  monster  Caligula. 
Thru  it  mat  with  tho  horrors  of  jealousy  and  vengeance 
throu,  :a»  of  Claudius,  Nero  and  Dutnitian, 

during  which  time  it  was  literally  sunk  into  the  ground, 
and  with  its  many  kindred  cemeteries  and  phenomenal 
•choice,   is   being  recently  unearthed  from  depths  of 

ven  to  forty  foot,  to  become  a  wonder  of  our  age. 

We  now  propose  in  our  analysis  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  Tyrannus,  who  wherever  found,  is  a  slave  or 
freedman  and  school  master,  to  follow  all  historical  bib- 
lical and  inscriptional  evidence;  since  we  find  him  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  in  Strabo,  in  Foucart, 

ins..  Vol  !.,  p.  OTJ;     Ilea  pUnm,  mi  q«Mqal>  qaiaqotfuulia  la  hoc 
collMio  Ikioj  fwrit.  »  «i»llll»  e)ut  um|Mri«.  qoo  qaiDqocnnalia  oiit  linur 
aaa*  dct>cui(."  nod  fuubrr    ifc*    wuc    of    ihn   caauiption   or    linam 
Corina.  pp.  ttr4&,  (iva*  a  lung  explanation  of  hia  viawa    co    this    imun.' 
,D.l  wlnda  op  ai<h  tbaaa  word*  p.  09.  fk\s       Immonliaa  praelcioa  dirt  p»- 
to  lit    4  <ul>  patmlt   u>*  daaiiiila.    vcl   laioqaam    bcoiiclunj.   rcl 
umqmro  pfniiam:  «  tuallclttif  c»   fiaquetiii    iaacricaion*  qoam   ailiibat 
Cnunoi    I>CCCLXXIV..  I,   rt  at  ilia  .pud  nnmriaro   Gtulrtazs  MCI 
I.  qaam  Fit>r«UT.>.  rap.  n,  p   <«0.   n.  03,  Roid*  ciuro  dicit  apod  oobllaa 
da  Micuaei 

'fUrtidt  U  IV  rantnayaroaW.  Part*.  Jan..  I**.  p.  107:  Lncmparwi 
dfaocrtriraai,  vara  catia  rnoqoa,  (about  A.l>  a>l»i  qM  1  tut  avail  toot 
*  «.irin  t  la  prc*p*'U'  d*«  aa*«iaiiooi  e*vr|.'r«  4  Rom.,  «=  lial.a  dana 
kaa  proviaeea.  C«a  Ictiaiota  ftaol  dci  fejera  da  travail,  od  I'  adminiitra- 
la  at  municipal*  ir<«ralt  da  prtcleoi  auiliiaiiei Coal  la  oomaoi 
o0  lea  ivDd'cait  paralaaaat  l<  plat  flortiaania.  I*ura  inainbrea  tool  pob> 
aatita  at  honortv  ila  teat  aiamptca  d'  impOta.  at  jcojaiaal  «V  irulaiai  ia> 
tomuu  aaa  aiuplaa  clKTWa." 
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Luders,  Oebler,  Waltrinjj,  most  elaborately  of  all  Sn  Qo> 
riuB,  and  in  the  groat  collections.'** 

The  New  Testament  mention  covers  this  period  of 
the  columbarium  which  began  to  be  persecuted  and 
hunted  by  Caligula,  who,  although  not  credited  as  a 
persecutor  by  Gibbon,  actually  murdered  everybody, 
and  for  three  years  wallowed  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
rich  and  poor  alike  This  celebrated  mention  seems 
rather  to  come  into  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  immediate 
successor  to  Caligula.  But  Tyrannus'  schools  were  go- 
ing on  at  Ephesus,  while  he  himself  seems  to  be  at 
Borne.1**  The  Greek  word  acholic  reveals  some  hidden 
wonders  connected  with  the  early  heresies.''**  The  truth 
is,  they  were  not  heresies  but  genuine  schools  of  dis- 
cussion, and  instruction,  each  with  its  own  little  mem- 
bership; each  with  its  own  common  table  and  food  sup- 
ply, and  each  with  a  row  of  seats.  They  were  secret 
and  generally  neat,  built  of  stone  hewn  smooth,  often 
carved,  and  had  a  center  table.  De  Rossi  has  dug  out 
the  one  presided  over  bv  St  Peter,  and  it  has  an  in- 
scription informing  ub  that  Peter  made  the  table  with 
his  own  hands.'" 

The  inscriptions  show  a  half-pagan  demigod  named 
Men  Tyrannus,  a  pedagogue,  always  connected  with 
some  manner  of  temple.  A  study  of  all  this  new-found 
evidence  forces  a  concensus  of  points  of  fact,  which 
focus  upon  a  christian  plant  into  a  multitude  of  brother- 
hoods, invariably  of  plebeian  blood.  We  know  this  Tyr- 
annus to  have  been  a  Phrygian  poor  man's  protector 

IMKtnbo  Mrnaclf,  It  will  Iw  fouii.l.  wa*  un.l.T  Tyrannic*  or  Tjl— IMlB 
of  Pontua.  Aim  oat  ill  Hit-  BSB  01  Ibta  nin>»  tetara»D  B.C.  10  and  \.D.  Jr. 
appaar  to  li»«o  (Men  padagococa  of  ili<  achoola  II  I*  m.«  rertaui  thai  tbaa 
war*  tha  Mlthralo  a-liooU;  muraorar  th*  ti-roi  Ijnnnnt  la  pror*4  lob*  aa- 
othor  mciouym. 

'*»  tlpa{4.<  rw»  'Aro0TOA«tr,  lia-,  U:  'Of  Arri»«  i«Aw*nm  «a.  ^a,.^*^* 
aaaaaay^vrrt'*]  ciir  aaa*  ,',^tit>.-  rai#  ai^Joui.  £***'*<,  I 


>••  LiKluloot.  CbJuaaMfu,    pp.   21-34,  apeak  iraa.  OnaalaM*  and 

diIlt  tUvitb  paraona  and  iomr  hrraajaa  wtnrli  broka  ©at  anion*  U»a  brocb- 
■ThOWto1  '"a)   tOUibioatiOD  of  Judaic    font'  .  .hr  »f*ro- 

Ijlioti.  auJ  wi<  aprcadiiiK  rapldt)  "  It  »n  ibo  Mithr.ic  actiolat  at  Trial,- 
nua.  Tvranuui  inuat  have  colon !/.  ,1  m.  n;  and  thousand*  of  people  ■' 
Roma:  fnr  v>»  hnd  hit  achoola  or  acholz  by  l-.nndrodi  la  tbe  pita  of  the 
oolom  bariJ. 

»'Do  Boaal.  Atraia  SMUrnntu  Vol  ]..  p.  ISt,  Vu  Ooaiiui  -TrUoaB 
rXnu  la  parte  orvlriVntall  <i.ltall.  tuiu  Vlam  i-nrna]l«xn  ail  aalUarlam  pay 
main  ks  corpora  it.  loieaclt  «  pustiOi-alla  ...Mo  aitejdo  oumaro  panto.  1a 
aodaro  loco  In  lumbla  pronrlia  Mqalaoelt. 

•lbi  quoqna  Joata  aaodim  Vbao  aadaa  art  apoauloroni.  at  ncaaa,  <t  ra- 
caMtna  torain  .1a  luarmor*  facta  woo*  oodl*  apptraL  Mrcaa  quoa-aa  i 
•Kara  qaau  F>lraa  maolbui  aula  tacit.  IblJoiu  mk." 
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and  teacher;  that  he  was  imported  iuto  the  Pineus,  and 
also  Macedonia,  particularly  Philippi;  that  Paul  had  a 

I  great  deal  to  do  with  his  cult;  that  his  cult  ww  taught 
jn  the  little  secret  temples  of  the  thaisos  and  the  colle- 
gium which  were  the  original  kuriakoi  or  churches  and 
before,  for  centuries,  had  beeu  the  pholeteria  or  coun- 
cil chambers  of  the  Solonic  unions.  The  schools  of  Ty- 
rannuH  were  the  movement  which  caused  so  much  dis- 
turbance spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
system  of  elementary  schooling,  not  ut  all  averse  to  the 
system  from  Jerusalem,  certainly  was  early  transplanted 
into  Rome;  for  the  positive  evidences  we  are  digging 
out,  all  point  that  way. 

Another  undecipherable  matter  connected  with  this 
Tyrannus  is,  that  a  certain  Xanthus  often  accompanies 
him.  In  Oorius,  as  wo  have  just  quoted,  it  is  Iantbus."* 
Again  we  find  this  queer  if  not  weird  being  at  the  I'isid- 
ian  Antioch  where  Paul  met  a  rebuff,  and  it  looks  as  if 
his  school  took  him  in,  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  synagogue  by  the  real  Jews.'" 

There  has  been  found  a  monument  of  Coloe  at  Phil- 
t>pi  where  many  radical  associations  existed  at  the  time 
*aul  visited  the  place.  He  received  imaginary  informa- 
tion that  he  must  go  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact>  being 
an  inmate  of  the  secret  unions  endorsing  Jesus,  he  had 
been  informed  through  some  unexplained  method,  that 
be  was  wanted  at  PhiUppi.  There,  whipped  and  awfully 
abused  by  the  pagan  official  prelates,  he  nevertheless 
established  this  Philippian  church,  so  celebrated  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  days  either  of  Calig- 
ula "*  or  Claudius. 

A  profound  secrecy  pervaded  these  columbarian  or- 
ganizations at  an  early  time,  presumably  during  the 

kiu  roucart     Mi.  Bel     f.p.  ISl-lffl,  five*  from  an  inter,,  a   valuable  eoee- 
olo  of  a  poor  fellow.  ih«  ilin  of  one  Caiua  Orbiut,  aboul  the  close  of  ibe 
pofti     k  age  who  bad  lo  work  in  the  Lauriun  mines.     Ho   found   an    old. 
eaarrtcd  temple  or  heroon.    and  converted    it  into  a  xanctuary  in  honor  of 
len  Tyranmia.     It  ia  probable  tbat,    feeling  tbe  need  of  an  •docati 
•vratanired  a  school  and  that  It  became  one  of  the    "rchoolf  of  Tprannui." 
t«»  It  was  in  aonthwest  Pbryitiu,  right  wbcie  afterwarda  arose  tbe  seven 
erelebrated   diurelir,  of  Aaia.     Dra.  Foucart   and  Oahler    have    proved    tbat 
*b«  Tyraunni  arboola  and  union*  were  baptists  and  they  had    their   borne 
*ti  the  eranoi. 

"•"Foucart.  Au.  Rtl..  p.  ISO.  monument  de  Color?.    This  Tyrannus  ia  te- 

Kreaantcd  at,  "'vetu  d'  uno  tunique  et  d'  une  chlatuydo  et  cotffrr  du  bonnet 
bryglen.  II  a  nn  crokatant  aur  lea  epaulet  il  tient  i  la  mala  un  thyrse.  et 
poee)  le  pled  giuche  »ur  uoe  tftte  tie  taureau,  Le  croissant  eat  son  ettribut 
ekaracl6riniqae ;  il  Iikuio  onalement  dau«  le  monument  de  Colors,  el  anr  rm 
eaa-releif  da  Pbiiippi." 
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last  two  yean  of  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  had  time 
years.  Then  be  was  murdered  by  bis  own  praetorian 
guard.  During  the  first  year  he  had  been  comparatively 
humane,  but  the  last  two  were  engulfed  in  horrors  and 
inhumanity  such  as  knew  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor;  for  thousands  were  swept  to  the  block,  sena- 
tors, prelates,  jurists,  blood  relations,  struggling  chris- 
tians and  trade  unionists;  and  many  knew  not  why  they 
had  been  doomed  to  his  indescribable  vengeance. 

This  affords  us  some  idea  of  how  those  cringing 
wretches,  with  this  great  mausoleum  in  their  possession 
cowering  under  the  benign,  though  hideous  aegis  of  the 
law  of  exemptions  of  the  collegia  funeraticia,  went  down 
in  their  secret  terror  under  the  earth,  sometimes  even 
deeper  than  the  catacombs  and  there  in  dense  darkness 
built  their  scholae  after  the  pattern  of  Tyrannus.  They 
bore  a  double  meaning,  because  so  habituated  to  their 
under-ground,  compulsory  existence,  that  it  got  to  be  a 
second  nature,  and  caused  the  catholics  in  after  ages, 
even  extending  to  our  own  time,  to  build  the  horrid 
crypts  which  degenerated  into  subterranean  dungeons 
such  as  still  shock  the  world.1" 

But  the  schools  and  influence  of  Men  Tyrannus,  and 
of  Tyrannus,  especially,  where  he  appears  as  a  plebeian 
pedagogue  and  extendi  his  schools  even  to  Pontus,  be- 
yond the  city  of  Byzantium,  went  westward  to  the  Pir- 
aeus.1" 

Having  shown  what  science  is  bringing  to  light  to  the 
effect  that  innumerable  schools  existed  among  those 
squalid  slaves  and  freedmen,  managed  in    the    auspices 

••*  All  through  these  dingers  the  Roman  liw  of  the  collegia,  tenulorum 
held  good,  legalizing  the  burial  attachment.  Waltzing,  "Hist.  Corp.  Prof.," 
I.,  pp.  160-151,  taya:  "Le  commandeur  de  Roail  a  demontrft  que  lea  Chretiens 
lea  Imlterent  (the  colleges),  et  que  1'  egllae,  perseeuteo,  Interdlte  pour  am 
religion,  fut  licite  comme  corporation  funeraire:  comme  telle,  elle  put  avoir 
une  caiaae  commune,  poaaeder  un  cimetiere,  tenlr  dea  rtuntona,  recevotr  dea 
dona  et  dea  legs."  Commit  "Bull.  Christ.,"  18M,  p.  67;  1866,  p.  90:  1868. 
pp.  11.  82;  1870,  pp.  86.  86;  1877,  p.  26;  1886,  pp.  83.  84:  also  "Roma  Sotter- 
ranea."  I.,  p.  101:  and  200-210. 

"•  Oehler,  "MSa":  "Elne  Welhung  der  .>-«rrw«  an  Mn-TvoAVm  nenat 
die  in  Laurlum  gefundene  Inachrift,  CIA,  IV.,  p.  807,  1828,  Tgl.  rolt  CIA., 
II.,  1888."  In  another  place,  "Msr  Tvpa.roc  Yerehrt  bei  Sunlon  wahrachein- 
lien  von  den  In  den  Bergwerken  arbeltendenSchlaven:  vgl.  CIA.,  IV.,  1828  e; 
CIA.,  HI.,  78."  These  associations  of  alavei  and  freedmen  In  the  mine*  of 
Laurlum  and  Sunlon  are  known  by  various  Inscriptions.  A  great  Insurrec- 
tionary strike  once  occurred  at  each  place.  See  Vol.  1.,  pp.  143,  for  Stolon; 
181  for  Laurlum.  Dr.  Oehler  finds  traces  of  the  Lrclan  Xantboe  existing 
much  later;  "Id.  in  MSB.":  "Den  »o>es  spaviinw  aua  dem  cweitaa  Jabr- 
hunderte  n.  Cbr.  eothllt  CIA.,  III.,  nr.  23,  die  vom  LrUea  Xanthoa  fa  SualOaV 
lo  II.  und  III.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.  au  Sunlon  grgebenen  stesttmmungen  fflr  Rra- 
adatai  dea  Men  Tyranno*.  OL1*  HI-.  4*  vgl.  78  u,  78." 
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of  thia  mysterious,  perhaps  mythical  Tyrannus  of  whom 
nobody  seems  yet  to  hove  obtained  u  tangible  clue,  we 
next  come  to  explain  what  thus  far  is  known  to  sc. 
aa  exhibited  by  the  schools  of  epigraphy,  regarding  the 
nature  of  these  schools  during  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  together  with  the  known  law*  permitting 
and  forbidding  tn< 

Tertullian  carefully  describes  the  nature  of  his  organ- 
ization, inch  mu  probably  in  enormous  use  at  his  tune, 
about  A.  I).  165,  and  which  was  at  least  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  wrote.  "Our  mod«el  rappei 
ua  with  a  theme.  These  are  being  found  buried  from 
five  to  It"  .hi  !i ■:•  the  surface  of  the  earth.     \VY 

shall  describe  them  as  they  were  hid  away  during  the 
fury  of  I  \   i  ..   !  and    earlier    without 

doubt  under  the  blood-thirsty  monster  Caligula.  At  any 
retc  they  arc  there.  Good  old  Tertullian,  at  a  moim-nt 
of  comparative  respite  from  the  atrocious  persecution* 
of  the  monarch*,  speaking  in  hie  powerful  apology 
written  to  them,  breaks  the  silence  of  secrecy  and  teud 
men  of  the  "fraternal  stability  of  our  community  of 
goods,  our  brotherhood,  how  it  knits,  while  the  Roman 
system  of  individu:  integrate*.    No  tragedy  makes 

a  noise  about  our  brotherhood.     The  family  possess. 

v  destroy  brotherhood  among  you,  create 
fraternal  bonds  among  us.  One,  in  mind  and  soul,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  share  our  earthly  goods  with  one  another. 
All   things  except  our  wives  are  common    |  <:*;" 

id  closes  hi*  paragraph  by  retorting  aeainst  the  "sneer- 
g  ado  made  by  the  persecutors  of  our  modest  supper 
..."     He  la  describing    a    regular  collegium,  such 
aa  existed  in  great  numbers  under  the  law  of  Solon."* 

Ilommaen,  who  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  (H 
the  necessity  of  analyzing    and    comparing  the  inserip- 
tional  and  Tertullianic  deaoripl  first  a  little 

in  doubt,  but  6nally  concluded  that  the  two  organizations 
were  one  and  the  same/" 

"•  Trri.,  "Apol  ,•'  mil,  Th»  wort,  era  ihli  aubjtct  mott  attractllqc  •!• 
notion  at  th«  (MurolUKtaU  like  Moniiniin.  Fuui-jrt.  Walulnf,  LOdort.  Oah- 
ler  and  o*h«ra.  *t*t  thrve;  "Modle«ni  unluaqulaquc  atlpem  mrratnaa.  dia  t»J 
qanrn  vflit.  tt  m  modo  vtlit,  «-l  ii  mo<lu  pomit.  appotitt. .  mm  nnno  com- 
prltUur,  acd  tpootl  conTert.  Hnpc  quail  deposit*  plttati,  aunt.  Nam  Indo  lion 
cpulia.  awe    potaralia   run  tnimtli   roratrlnla."    etc 

•  Womim,  "I),  ("11.  i-t  Suilal.  Rom.,"  p.  Dt:  "Erint  quldem  coltlonc* 
Ills  OUcitat.  qulcquld  dlclt  Trrtulllanua,  ard  Idco  tantum.  quod  erant  CTirli- 
Noo  Miiro  n»gn  per  m  haw  omnia  licit*  ll.-ri  potulsw  el  mpt  fact* 
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Dr.  Waltzing  comes  later  and  expresses  his  opimoo 
that  Twtullian's  i  n    was   a    regular  thiasos  with 

burial   attachment    under  the  law.™    The   law   require*) 
that  the  members  of  a  collegium  should  const  i: 
Organ  a  burial  Under    this    distinction 

they  might  organize.     It  was  a  pretext  with  a  loop 
and   tuking  adrtntagn  of  it.  they  always  kept  up  their 
associations  for  economic  and  religious  purpose*. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  christian  cult  «u 
planted  into  the  trade  unions.  When  Xumi  sanctified 
the  Bolonk  taw,  a  collegium  pontincum  or  union  of 
bridge-buildci  !  in  much  power.    Tin-  Human  gov- 

them  to  build  bridges.    The*  included 
stone  mu  >od  workers  and  ■  of  trades  in 

v.    brick    and    metals.     They    are    known    to 
have  had  master  workmen.    This   master   bridge-bu 
became  the  pontifcx  insximus.     The  title  gradually  took 
on  lacerdotaj  power  end  in  course  of   time    the    ponti- 
fex   became    the   pope  and  is   now    supreme    i 
the  catholic  world.     Dr.   Oehler    squarely    admits    that 
the  great  Gemeinde    of   Dionysan    artists    had  an    ob- 
ject in  the  i]i  *f  making  a  living  and  shows  that 
it  was  the  principal  thing.1"      Tim-,  it  U  seen  that  all 
thil  time  the  unions  were  in  quest  of  a  living.     T!i 
lijrion  was  a  secondary   matter.     The*   us.d    the  burial, 
clause  of  the  law  to    shield    them    from  the  police    and 

aaar  a  rollnrutiL  3rd  mllrcU  lilt  nnminiMn  cmnlbua  llrll*  taatltal  Ipa* 
TtrtuUluiM  Km  Mfult:  recapl  tjuanodi  fix  uiau  a  collqno  fuarraiu-ia, 
<iuam  rauaaas  aalmadwrtaa  *  TrrtollUno  (ami-  prime  aaro  callarart.  salla 
In  vi.l.t  QucJ  bttaimr  (MtuiaM-  rt  macnaaa  tartan  lutitawum  ad  piaa 
ravaaa,  on*  peale*  plurtau  ful«a>  «<mv,  ib  rpaimpffl  calkvila  dactam  raw 
aoo  dul 

"•  "lib*.  Corp.  Prof.."  r..  p.    lSt.  TOM   1      "Trft»lli»n  dina  tern   Apoloa*- 
tiqtia    ■•    lilt    |«f    rxprrafmrat    qtir     U    cummiilunU    rLrtnirtUM     rlail     Ufal* 
taaime  «-ll(«t  tentrtiit;   aula  4*   too   trinja  e"   Mill  (ftMImm   W  tarn." 
Aad    again,   p    III,   la*   |m<iil    .  ■  (i«  t»— aiarum  cc    tha   law. 

Watch  la  afeaamaru'a  colkftum  fbatnladtim,  ««»  a  teriitt  tirai  roOrriun; 
or  if  auaria  aa  aaja  ao 

"•OrhUe.  "Mas.":  "W.r  o>nM  da  aacfat  an  dlr  ctirlatllcara  rrlcdMC*? 
W|r  ftftara  abrr  VfrKhloJeaoclUii  la  Jct  Art  wad  »'*»■.  »U  dir  ainarinro 
Vrr-lM  •lirar  florae  bUMtiam.  y%\-  Schirai  IW  "Mr  HoaUackra  Colkcta 
raarratlcU."  1.  diirch  Hcirtcllunf  da  Clraoci  tribal,  fta  drr  Vmlai  rtnea 
muiaam>n  KrcrtbnlaapUia  bail*,  durra  Zahliinc  rracr  hiatlwmttn  Odd- 
wmiac  '_•♦««•  aw  DntrtltuBC  d«  Kurtea.  darts  ThdSaahrae  am  Brrrabolaar, 

■*6ehlcr.  "USA":  -Varr-io  dar  diorr/ar*  Uaa.br.  Wear  lad  aowofcl 
•la  CuMvmla*  d«t  l>k<iyaaa  aU  aucfc  ah  ErwnbH luuiiia. hafua  au  brlraek- 
ten.  Poland  hat  »  I'rccrainme-  dr*  Wrltiarr  OfBOUaharB*  oater  dVm  Tttal 
•»•    Colrcrfla    ArtUcam    WonyaUoora»*.•    18K.    daimorr    aaruadrli.     Zi«*anh 


lrrlira    Aaakhten  ttwr   K*.r*r   taad    #»«*«  twrtchtirt       l<h  will    h*r» 
Bur  cfcve  tVbcrakiil  d«  im  dra   IrrKafill.ti  torVotntaradra   awaricaann«»  n 
mrt  aVa    tkcatnliachcu    AultuhnuvBtn   Vr>  \>Vt>VaAai«  aumcaAxk  V, 
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this  made  the  most  valuable  function  of  the  union,  for 
working  out  their  problem  of  existence. 

Let  us  now  plunge  down  into  the  under-ground  re- 
cesses and  with  the  archaeologists  dig  out  their  graves 
and  schools,  such  as  bear  the  early  record  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  These  wonders,  for  ages,  cherished  in 
hid.ous  secrecy  and  gloom,  have  been  called  the  troph- 
ies of  the  apostles."'  The  columbarium  which  was  one 
Of  tin-  fin  i  grant  discoveries  of  the  kind,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  u  large  folio  volume  in  velum,  elaborately  illus- 
trated, is  only  one  of  the  trophies  now  sought  by  the 
schools  of  science.  Nearly  twn  hundred  years  old  it  is 
classic.  Soon  after  tiorius,  Antonius  Bossius  wrote  a 
valued  work,  Rouia  Satterrauwi,  or  subterranean  Rome 
hut  died  before  completing  it,  and  Giovanni  Battista  de 
Rossi  took  up  the  subject  where  Bossius  left  off  and  his 
many  works  have  made  him  famous.  The  combined 
labors  of  these  savants,  assisted  by  large  appropriations 
by  the  government  and  city  from  time  to  time,  have 
brought  forth  and  opened  to  the  light  of  day  dozens  of 
cemeteries,  many  of  which  were  furnished  with  school 
rooms,  called  scholar  now  being  studied  as  true  marvels 
of  antiquity.  We  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  them,  always  giving  our  authority  in  their  own 
words,  lest  the  facte  exhumed  be  thrown  into  discredit 
by  doubters  disposed  to  charge  us  with  income tuesM. 
It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  colum- 
baria, and  schools  came  under  the  law  of  the  collegium 
tenuiorum,  which  simply  means  a  trade  union  coi 
ing  of  members  who  are  of  the  outcast  poor,  and  miser- 
able. The  word  college  was  ancient  and  belonged  to 
the  Solouic  plan,  noble  enough  to  come  under  the  jus 
ci>eiindi,,"but  its  adjective  was  a  term  of  contempt.  At 
tin;  clone  of  the  conquests,  an  effort  was  made  to  sup- 
press these  trade  and  labor  unions  and  Gesar,  ('■ 
and  the  senate  succeded  in  accomplishing  their  object 
only  witli  the  greatest  difficulty  being  met  by  Claudius 
and  the  tribiiues,"*and  were  obliged  to  legalize  the 
burial  attachment.      This  burial  attachment  sorved  to 

lulMgnt  Dt  CbtUgiii  4    Ctvporitna,    XLV11.,  nil.,  U.  t.  Ad  Uftm  Dm- 

"•  Comuli  Vol.  I.,  pp.  341,  3VS,  bit  law,  302,  uole  tO;  n  in  onior  and 
•rlbun*.  MS. 

■W  AlCOIiiOl.  I*  l^mmrm.  >p«xki  of  !hc  liw :  "I,  Julio  C.  tUteio  Oou.u- 
Ubtu  qooi  el  ipx  Ciceiu  lupii  tticcuon»,l.  ScoauucuiuuUo  coUscla   tub- 
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bring  for  thousand*  of  union*  the  privilege  of  combina- 
tion iu  a  limited  way.  They  could  Lave  a  graveyari, 
bat  tin  conduct  maM  b%  beyond  suspicion;  for  daring 
the  commotions  botween  idias  they" 

had  been  working  politi cully  and  hud  elected  their  own 
tribunes  and  commissioner*  of  public  works  to  office, 
which,  according  to  the  persona  of  boasted  blood,  like 
Cicero  and  Ca-sar,  wax  a  mortal  offence.  But,  aa  shown 
by  Cagnat  and  Ciwaagnac,  the  Roman  government 
was  in  need  of  these  trade  orga  u  s  and  their  enor- 

mous and  efficient  labors.  Accordingly  the  govern- 
ment was  in  some  measure  kind  to  them  and  employed 
them  to  do  the  considerable  labors  of  the  imperial 
court  The  unions  organized  this  into  the  gynsecium."* 
Thus  the  emperors  themselves  found  the  unions  of  great 
value  to  them,  as  well  as  a  resource  of  the  state,  while 
the  jealous  senate  circumscrilxil  their  usefulness  and 
drove  them  to  the  wall.  But  these  were  the  good  em- 
perors Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  them  came  such 
monsters  as  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  the  poor 
wretches  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  dive  down 
into  the  earth  and  immure  themselves  in  their  subtu- 
ranean  abodes,  inapproachable  by  the  spies  of  such  ty- 
rants, and  hide,  stifle  and  worship  and  study  and  perish 
together.  In  woe  they  thus  built  in  secrecy  their  acholic, 
a  development  of  the  burial  attachment  of  the  anions. 

ItU    luut.  quia    ftdverSOl    remp  leblQim    Mae."      Tin,  w»»  tbc  year 

B.C  W.  The  true  law,   |ii«i»k1  by    Maroon  i»  m  tfc*  />•»»•<    XL\  ll..iin.. 


a     It  tl  only  for  aiavaa  Mid  tbr  wry  po.  I  wy- 

iDK:  "fuertflt  Ulldlta."   ItpTOCeod*        In   luoiroa  tj   eeuat'.  ^ 

■ulti  anctoriuio,  *•!  Cataiie,    collegium,  ilc'orpwjooii 

contra.  aanatuaconaultutu,    el  maadala  el  conalitutionca  culbcajium   celebrat. 
IX.      Servos  quoqiie    licet    in    collreio    trmiioriim    rac    , 

ot  cuiaturci  Imiiiin  001  tot.  u    nviio   HI    ifnoraate   doegloo   la 

collegium  tetiuioiuin  leciperent.  el  ■  :«n»  lent. 

hnminoa  jinreoruni  centum. ''     The    Uw    crippled     LUe     primordial     Soloaic 

rtfhu 

in  We  are  able  to  glee  qalU  a  number  of  the  cmeUrtea  nareBUy  ei- 
buiued.  by  nuno,  from  l>e  Boeel.  Rama  Sollrrran*^  Vol.  !.,  p.  100.  We  find 
hi*  list  a*  follo»«:      '(  lalepodla    ad     ».   llncrtCiua: 

ASVhaTT  ad  (jlruliiTD  Conn,  t  lad  »»1  JV>rtrt**ru  Verm.  ».  rVbcla.  Via  P©r- 
tenel  —  Coani.  Celi»1\  )nita  CeUcomboa  lam.  ITut.itatl  inter  Poeiam 
Applam  ad  a.  Appuliuareiu— Cism.  Gordiaauin  fori*  Portem  Ullauu- Ct*czj 
Inter  data  Latiroe  ad  a.  Ilellonam  —  <'o>in  ad  Ktealum  ad  a  ttibtonam  — 
Curia  la  aaruin  Veniiuni  ada,  LaoratJun.  Com  ■  Agnetu  —  Uia,  («•>• 
Ua  aaacU  Wrl.  Id  eat.  Nyimmae  —  Cam,.  PrlacUlae  ad  PtiW  Salman  — 
Van.  Cnctirnerte  -  Vara.  TYiraaosle  ad  «.  satunilnaa  —  Cjaa.  FaHrlaMa 
Ctstu.  Heruietie  —  C-jceu.  a.  relic lala  Intta  Cam  OaSartl."  Masy  or  thee* 
namea  occur  Id  the  JttU.  or  lb  a  CawmKeal  EyUll*. 

in  Lrraaeear.  Itif  Claaar  On*..  I     p.  X7    In  Caul  dana  U  I 


t. ,.,,,  ■ 


encore  ill  (rotce*  apperteuant  a  1'  Hal 
I  plus  partlcularemont  laa  emperear*.  «c 


peodanl  plua  partlculurement  laa  enipereore.  tooa  aoiaetle  da 
malne    prlT*.   i  Tri.aa  at  a  AoUlaa."      Fur  a  doecrlUluo.  of 


«ea  p.  119.  Vol.  L 


a  Arte.,  i  Lyom.  a  Itfcetaia 
DObM   1-  Jo 
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te  acholic-  constitute  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
— irn  science.  In  fact  we  are  so  prejudiced  and 
blinded  that  we  do  not  desire  to  know  the  whole  troth 
about  them,  seemingly  because,  on  the  outset,  I 
ahow  themselves  to  be  a  work  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 
But  political  science,  having  discovered  that  nations 
owe  their  wealth  to  labor  and  nothing  else,  there  looms 
up  a  nindicum  »(  respectability  and  men  are  obliged 
to  par  attention  to  the  logic  of  truth.'" 

Even  the  form  of  these  schools  is  known.  Of  course, 
during  the  peaceful  days  of  Tiberius  whose  long  and 
gentle  reign  lasted  from  AD.  14  to  A.D.  37,  these  poor 
people  had  tlu-ir  schools  above  ground;  we  even  nave 
reasons  for  knowing  that  Augustus  patronised  and 
helped  them,  and  we  know  that  Li-,  in.  Ins  wife,  the  em- 
pros*  and  her  son  and  otliera  also  did.'"  It  was  not  un- 
til the  persecutions  q£  their  immediate  successors  began 
that  they  sank  these  abodes  iuto  the  dark  subterranean 
recesses.  We  shall  only  portray  1 1 u in  in  their  hidden 
quality;  and  our  principal  object  is  to  show  that  they 
were  used  by  their  members  as  a  part  of  the  burial  at- 
tachment under  the  law  of  the  collegium  funeraticium 
or  burial  society. 

Dr  Cagnat,  on  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  found 
acholic  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  belonged  to  the 
unions  in  Africa;  and  wo  judge  by  his  description  that 
the  general  form  of  their  edifice  was  about  the  same  as 
at  Borne."*    Small  as  they  were,  some  not  being  more 

>•»  Waltting.  Obi  Oarp.  Prt(f..  1..  p.  217.  «ay»:  "La  detrrlption  d«  cm 
•Caved"  det  CelltCM  rooAialru  *t  x.tifient  noun  cera  Bill*  POBI  nnnj  f«,re 
tote  ad  6e  de  cello*  deft  college*  prolcMionnelt,  qui  en  dlO&fflicul    pourtant. 

rfte-ord.  cllatelaienliouvcril  tilu*i-t  luf  (mforotn  do  In  villc.  comma  a  Oatto, 
BjftaeVrant,  A  Palario  ft  Pr6nc*to.  ft  Pompoii,  et  comma  cello  daa  acribtft 
M  pout-tire  dm  Amulet,  A  Homo.  Sonvent  elle*  a«  trouvalent  dam  uo 
qoartier  od  habUeient  el  travaillalent  le*  aiembtet  du  colldge:  ainai  laa 
Aarchandt  de  vju  dc  Lyon,  avaient  bien  lcui  local  daoa  eaacanabia  no 
•ee-vaiem  d'entrcpou  nt  qui  *e  troiivaiant  dam  La  partie  N.-O.  de  I  r. 
luolle  du  T.hre.  entr*  le  temple  de  Kora  Pcrtuna  et  la  port*  Sepliniiana 
CO  etaie&t  lour  tennorie*  II  elalt  voiftln  de  celul  de*  ivoirier*  ot  ilea  fbeuia- 
ica:  en  fin  let  tabcru»ri:  jvaienl  lour  aohola  au  centra  da  la  villa  pre*  da 
Penthtvon  d'  Agrippa." 

■MA:  ItOtaBl     Orell.  iim".  Cf.  Vol.  I.,    p.     W0«l..    Of    chit 

work  allowing  a  tcbool  that  *ii  paironired  b>  Li  via  and  Auguitu*  whe 
gave  a  aum  eg  mour.y  to  ttjtt  it.  It  tsThrod.  Tb«  mambcrt  t»ora  carpen* 
tart  who  trorked  day*  for  tbe  emperor  and  met  together  In  tturiy  eveniugt. 
and  It  aland*  among 'ibe  very  btoi  regular  tcbool*  for  tbo  aaorking  people  in 
la*  w«ld.  Toll  tcbool  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  ■>  tbo  original  of  tbe  mod- 
•co  collage,  bavins  bean  an  ordinary  collegium  or  trade  union  anch  aa  ex- 
aMa4  i»  great  Dunioars.  everywhere. 

"•».  Catnat,  V  Arm/*  jnuia/  4  A/rujw  pp.  MO-MI.  "Voile  «  qui 
tea*  la-citlea  nou*  apprennem  enr  let  acbolaa.  Lex  intcriptiont.  qui  mantioa- 
Mai  =a  grand  nombra  de  re*  lieur  da  reunion,    pourroot  r'-rr.plator,  daaa 

Kcartala*  motJjrr.    re   qui    prtcide."    leiomni-  to    his  ducription  too 
»?  to  bo  given  hoi*. 
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than  eighteen  feet  square  and  only  one  story  in  height, 
the  archaeologists  are  nnamintOOJ  In  claiming  thene 
echohe  as  temples.  But  they  bIho  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prytanea  of  Greeco  and  Asia.  An  author 
who  has  searched  all  the  ovidcnce  at  command,  enumer- 
ates several  functions  at  which  tbey  must  have  been  en- 
Suged."*  They  had  the  common  table  where  all  partook 
te  common  meal;  some  even  had  the  triclinium,  a  lux- 
ury discountenanced  by  the  christians  after  conversion 
and  absorbtion  of  their  membership  into  the  apostolic 
plait.  Then  there  was  an  altar  at  which  they  held  their 
religious  devotions.  Several  inscriptions  describe  the 
furniture.  Sometimes  there  was  a  portico  adorned  with 
paintings,  for  they  were  all  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  many  artists  in  oil  painting  were  among  the  mem- 
bers. If  any  one  of  the  best  painters  was  without  em- 
ployment he  could  be  occupied  for  a  time  in  a  way  to 
make  the  abode  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  if  the  light  of 
day  was  exclmli  3  the  oil  lamp  took  its  place.  De  Rossi 
cites  the  circular  scholfc  of  the  union  of  8ilvain,  christ- 
ianized at  a  very  early  date.  It  was  furnished  with  ora- 
tories used  by  the  christians.  So  deep  down  was  it 
when  found  that  it  was  but  one  grade  above  tho  cata- 
combs. The  circular  shape  is  well  relieved  by  several 
abtidet  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  three  hwnlnjnlna 
The  exedra  and  tho  scholin  are  similar.  This  find  of 
the  christian  school  nf  Sylvain  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  close  study  among  the  epigraphies! 
students,     four  trades  are  represented.*" 

im  Wattling,  fftel.  Ctrf.  Prqf.,  221.226.  ipeeains  ol  Ike)  pryuoea  thai 
actually  culled  on  A  miniature  acale  in  the  Khol*.  aaya:  "L*e  dttliU 
♦  pariaucleli01fritnlr.nl  fnurniilent  n,r  I  ■  architecture  4«e  Kholea  tear- 
dent  mime  *  prouver  que  eonvent  cllei  Da  difflraleal  en  rlea  So  temples. - 
CIL.  V  TSftV  Thia  tnecriptiou  rcada:  "In  (euiplo  e«  rsoee  epuUrnnezr  '•  VL. 
ICCSt.  ihew  <'•'•■  T.me  harbor«S  the  chrietiani.  a  httla  latrr  whan  lata  tare 
of  Domitien  bid  tested;  and  allowed  ihclr  ecboola  10  crawl  out  of  their 
ditanraa.  Sea  alio  C1L..  X.  SOS:  ".4xS«  ui  lo  M  aesaptr  cpaleenwi." 
Tbul  II  l»  romtantly  ihown  that  tba  mcnibcri  always  had  tha  cceanaoo  as- 
bla.  auil  that  ih«"  nb)»rt  waa  to  furnlab  thaoi  aronomic  mean*  of  lit*,  aa 
wall  aa  a  decent  butiil. 

Mi  Da  Roaii.  BoiL  C%rlit ,  ISM.  pp.  2S.  SO:  Lance  Of.,  c,  pp.  31 1\. 
HihImd.  MOik.  d»  1'  /■*.,  IM30.  p.  SI.  aaaaree  m  that  thou  aader-gronod 
ancient  lioul  of  pe-iseocr  »•"  wly  chniilan  and  he,  hai  diacorared  teat 
tha  trada  of  tha  members  of  tills  particular  school  wat  thai  of  the  cborarll 
or  Ivory-workna.  They  had  their  banquet!  in  tha  tetraaiyle  of  Ike  exedra. 
The  irtbilecHire  la  after  plana  and  niplinstiooe  of  Viirarlui,  V..  x..  «;  CI 
!_.  IX..  till.  Welliinc.  Hut.  Corp.  I"nf..  p.  TO.  aaj*  "C'etl  U  qua  In 
confreres  aa  renuiaaaiaet.  pendant  leur  lolair.  pour  M  dllaaaar.  pear  ■'  ee>< 
tretoolr.  pom  diarusar  Intara  Intereta,  poor  prendre  part  am  mfeaae  eacriS- 
eats  at  peur  »'  etaeolr  i  la  rrr»m»  table  "      Aram    p.  88'  "La  ealle  a  c 


Ccontasail  Baturellemesl  lea  mwblea  et  otr-.ii:i  naeaaaairaa:  tab  Lea,  bur- 
sa amcire,  lin  da  labia,  erabrrn.  amphorae,  raaaa  day    IceMaa 
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The  general  trend  of  evidence  lead*  to  tbo  suspicion 
that  these  associations  of  mutual  aid  in  Rome  and  the 
municipal  cities  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of  having 
joined  the  christians.  They  found,  by  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution raging  against  them  in  the  outside  world  that 
their  new  hope  was  correct;  they  found  that  unless  they 
hid  away  from  the  sweeping  decrees  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  nothing  awaited  them  but  extermination; 
they  found  these  monarchs  jealously  imagining  their 
august  family  name  attacked,  for  nothing  could  conceal 
the  christian  principle  that  all,  instead  of  an  assuming 
few  were  created  equal,  had  souls,  a  right  to  a  foothola 
upon  the  earth  hitherto  denied,  a  right  to  marry  whom 
they  loved,  and  to  eBteem  their  children  as  legitimate. 
A  search  of  the  ancient  laws  discloses  the  awful  fact 
that  the  freedman  and  the  slave  had  no  such  rights. 
Sometimes,  by  force  of  mere  contact,  they  met,  formed 
acquaintance  and  joined  themselves  in  marriage.  The 
new  Christianity  which  they  were  adopting  stimulated 
them  and  prononuced  their  children  legitimate,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  feel  that  they  had  souls.  But  the  old 
Roman  law  still  admitted  no  marriage  for  the  slave  and 
the  freedtuen.  Thus  they  were  drawn  into  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  Jesus.  Being  already  organized  in  colleges 
they  had  but  to  endorse  the  new  doctrines  through  (UB- 
cussion  at  their  scholae  which  we  have  described,  and 
once  determined  to  accept  them,  they  were  led  to  things 
infinitely  broader,  more  humane  and  less  aristocratic. 
They  became  charmed  with  their  new  faith,  and  would 
grasp  it  with  a  lifelong  energy.1**  What  this  early  Sil- 
vian  union  did,  hundreds  followed. 

But  we  have  many  proofs  in  the  inscriptions  and  an- 
oient  writings  that  these  schools  existed  long  before 
the  arrival  in  tho  world  ol  fins  new  faith  and  hope.  Un- 
der Augustus  large  numbers  of  scholae  were  created  by 
the  trade  unions,  especially  those  who  worked  for  the 
emperor,  either  in  the  general  government  works,  the 
public  works  of  Rome  and  the  municipia,  or  in  the 

leaonaponr  tonwrvir  I'  bulla  n  In  vin,  l»»  autre*  pour  mooirer  lw  rations, 
one  battue*  pour  pet*r  c«l1e4-<l.  On  rencontre  encore  dot  baatin*  pear 
bain*.  At*  cailran*  aoliirea,  U 

<"ti»  Roaai.  Kama  Bolt..  I.,  p.  103.  and  nota  I.  (peaking  of  thaatipam 
oeaat/uam.  r»(ert  to  Oral  I.,  V171.  and  Xcnr-an.  I.  0.  pp.  a  10'  "In  Fane-  era 
on  loeet  aepultur*  convlctorom.  qui  una  epulo  veaci  tolent  "  Da  Retaiaub- 
Joiaa:  "E  r  epnlc  eommuna  potrabbaro  e*«are  I  Criatiani.  a  1'  apnlo  coca- 
bod*  la  tact*  «n»"  From  thia  it  may  tnrn  out  that  oo.  *0H  of  Or*U.  M 
.   OralaTa  «on  ia  a  collfglam- 
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gynsncium  of  the  Augustan  family."*  Thin  accounts  for 
the  extremely  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
province*  throughout  proconsular  Rome,  eren  far-of 
Britian.  Many  authors  show  that  in  the  British  Isles 
Christianity  had  been  planted  as  early  as  during  the  life 
of  Joseph  of  Ariniathea.  New  finds  prove  it"*  Wo 
shall  bring  them  all  out  in  our  disquisition  on  this  sub- 
ject soon,  under  tho  rubric  Nero,  this  chapter."1  But 
the  extremely  early  planting  appears  to  have  had  a  lit- 
erature whicn  was  laughed  down  by  later  ante-Kirine 
writers  and  these  evidences  perished.  They  were,  how- 
ever, seen  and  used  in  the  works  of  other  writers  who 
are  well  known  among  the  fathers."1  It  is  in  this 
second-hand  manner  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable  know- 
ledge has  transcended  to  us. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  scholars  inter- 
ested in  these  discoveries  that  the  earlier  scholar  were 
used  as  places  of  repose,  but  that  after  the  unions 
were  christianized  they  became  places  of  retreat;  and 
this  makes  the  assurances  very  secure  that  as  aoon  as 
the  persecutions  broke  out,  they  became  hiding  holes. 
Another  thing  was  the  fact  that  they  were  always  at- 
tachments to  the  functions  of  the  unions  and  construed 
to  be  legalized.  Thus  the  school  was  in  almost  every 
ease  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  funeral  or  burial  equip- 
ment of  the  union  and  as  such  considered  aa  within  the 
fiale  of  the  law,  or  lex  Julia,  the  old  addendum  of  the 
ex  collegia  tenuiorum  which  we  have  q  in  a  note. 

Yet  to  exhibit  all  these  material  trappings  would  bo  too 
glaring  a  lie  and  they  hud  to  be  somewhat  covered  eren 
icrsi-cutionit    Dr.  Ramsay,  whom  wo  shall 

K>CtL..  VIII,.  J5M.  »pe«iioj  of  tbp  school  thai  I*  lo  lb*  (rtde  onieo. 
•  pio  ulute  AanMorUD  optional  tcholun  mam  cam  Wlnl«  rsaciaibm 
rioroni  diviuae,  it«m  dita  cODiorTatoribro  oonnn  focc: 

i»  Gould,  >■*««  ttottmrf,  %rl  l„  pp.  J7.  SV  M.  «om#  tla>o  ifo  Hutu, 
>l»d  thai  «*  <*tly  is  lb*  time  of  Chi  in,  there  mi  C*il«i»m  fabrorowj 
in  England,  *  fact  confirmed  by  Cooto,  Bomani  «/  BrUtm.  Load..  ISIS.  op. 
J*.  SBC  «0."  Thia  (iu  ainrc  b<*n  poam-ai?  confirmed  by  tbo  sow  ltd 
a-ODtforfnl  dlKO-rory  of  tho  oxtlooi  of  mptouri  10  vkooo  oifomoo  Pndena  of 
P*ol'»  mcoiioa.  II  Timothy.  i»..  «l,  contributed  *  •am  of  mctMrr.  Bo- 
matter  of  oo  »a>l  importance  to  nur  arenmant  will  bo  brootod  rally  I 
tbo  otctloo.  Noo. 


iofftl  ftM   i 

»»L,<' 

M«-1    r.*».  Ji)p4fM    Orf>OrTo'      ■••    rvifi^if(A^n>    ■Mih> 

So  j«jio,  Terlallioo.  JUb.  Juiaat.    I»:    "Britannornm 

chriato  »<io  labdita Chriati    nomon    roraal       Cknoti 

eolloar." 
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quote  in  the  proper  place,  has  given  several  pages  of 
explanation  of  the  multitudinous  and  ingenious  devices 
employed  by  the  old  unions  of  Phrygia,  after  becoming 
tUHHMw,  in  artful  escape  from  the  military  spies 
wlu>  shadowed  them,  and  the  police  who  constantly  uog- 

£r?d  them  in  obedience  to  tbis  Roman  law.  But  their 
tool  and  indefatigable  drudgery  of  descending 
sometimes  seventy  steps  below  the  surface  of  1 1 . *■ 
ground  to  build  and  establish  themselves  is  amazing.'" 
Who  can  wonder,  knowing  the  untiring  devotion  to 
each  other,  amidst  the  awful  persecutions  they  wore 
forced  to  suffer  under  such  pitiless  creatures  as  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  that  they  gladly  obeyed  the  new  com- 
mandment of  their  crucified  lord  to  lovo  and  care  for 
one  another.1"  Entombed  in  the  earth  and  enwrapped 
in  mutual  love,  struggling,  teaching,  plying  their  trades, 
nestling,  dying  together,  hero  it  was  that  tbe  new  emo- 
tion of  human  sympathy  found  its  birthplace,  its  cra- 
dle, its  common  nourishment.1"  Escape  from  the  relent- 
less tigers  of  the  law  became  an  absorbing  study  which 
did  not  confine  itself  to  Rome.  It  stretched  out  in  every 
direction.""     It  took  refuge  in,  and  enormously  pros- 

M  Waltim*.,  Out.  Cur?.  /Ye/.,  I.,  t>.  223:  "SchoU;  lira  d.  t.po.  <i  d> 
delateement  *tait  *on  Bom  ordinaira."  On  ih«  um«  page,  In  not*  1,  be 
cite*  th*  "Aorunalct  corporal1  '  M  POMOIl,  CIL  .X.I.  88*:  canoopbori 
Oatienaca.  XIV..  2SV  ccnionarli,  at  Apaltxm,  111..  lift!  dendrcphon  «t  <:«m- 
•netam;  the  cborani  iud  citiiarii  in  Rome;  febri  or  carpenter*  in  CMoy 
piece*.  c!o|  and  wood«n  ehoeroaker*;  fabrl  tijnarw,  lOBtull  and  in  fact, 
they  are  found  everywhere 

mDe  Bowl.  Soma  SoUtrranta,  L.  p.  177.  bu  only  reported  what  b« 
eew  wo  c-v*  Hid  cemeleriea  moat  of  which  at*  accompanied  by  tho  achoUe 
and  ell  with  altar*  •  Notiua  portarnm  Vierom  eccletiaram  circa  I'rbcm 
Honnin;"  laVen  ftooi  tbe  Work  of  William  of  M»lm»bar>.  In.  Via  Flanii- 
lU:  "SaeoniU  Port*  Flaminia  ooa  mode  appellaia  ».  Valentini.  et  Fbmi- 
fiia  VU  et  BBS]  ad  pOBtSm  Molbiarn  pervcalt  voeatnr  Via  Havenna  qaia 
ad  Ravctmam  doclt  tbl  Id  prlmo  milliano  font  a,  Valentino*  la  *a*  ec- 
cl««ia  rcqnieacit  —  Via  Salaria  Veto*  —  Tenia  poru  Porticiana  et  Viaco- 
clern  roodo  appellata...  Ibi  prop*  in  eo  loco  qui  dicitur  Cacnmeria,  rcqui- 
eecetni  myrrvre*  Hutu*,  Johar.nl*,  LlheralU,  Dlogeuee,  lllaitt)*.  Locfol  »' 
in  ttao  *epulcro  CCXL.  Juata  Vlatn  Salariam  requicacunt.  HefBnaa.Vaaella 
«t  protna  lacincmt,  Maumilia&a*.  Herculanua.  Criiptia,  Paaephilaa,  "join 
nua."     The  laat  two  era  iev*nti  atop*  below  the  anrfare. 

"»  Raouav.  (UN  end  BU/uiprut  »f  nryfta,  II  .  p.  «8«i  "The  burial  of 
different  fauiilie*  in  one  (tave  wa>  eaaeonally  oppoted  to  tbe  Phrygian 
conception,  whercaa  it  waa  in  perfect  accordance  with  tbe  chriatian  idea* 
of  brotherhood  and  communion.  Rrpeeullr.  th«  rhriuum  lon»i«l  to  be 
buried  <lo»e  to  tbe  grave  of  ■  martyr  or  Mint."  He  then  describe*  caee* 
which  are  eiaclly  the  union  thoae  (liven  by  Oebler  and  Goriua.  eooeein- 
lot   onion*. 

>T«  Hamaay.  OaHat  and  Ituk.  c/ Unryglo,  II.,  p.  fall,  bated  on  in»c; 
ooa.  all.  «1C    "In  pursuance  of  Ibii  policy  tbe    cbrlulana   pot    nothing   in 

Inblic  OKumiDU.  auch  aa  their  epitapha.  which  could  be  quoted  aa  evi- 
ence  Of  chrlatlamty :  lewuh  fr\livala  wero  lagal.  and  thair  nam**  covM 
therefore  be  oted  Benefit  aocletle*  were  allowed  by  law  under  certain  re- 
atrietlcr  •inmaniiiee  of  chrialiana  in  the  ettiea.    were  re«i»iered 

amiable  samea.  aaaimnlatnd  to  the**  of  eradraor  local  gtrilda." 
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anions  at  Rome,  as  early  oh  Caligula,  became  a  hive  of 
these  hiding,  convertecf,  cri  mi  iinic  unions,  as  sh 


elyted  in  and  built  upon,  the  already  organized  secret 

a  hire  of 
i  shown  in 
constantly  increasing  archwological  finds.1" 

Having  proved  by  unerring  inscriptions!  evidence 
that  the  plan  of  salvation  of  tlio  crucified  carpenter  wan 
oven  during  his  life-time  endorsed  by  the  myriad  eco- 
nomic trade  unionB  of  Rome,  that  they  had  all  things 
common  as  recorded  of  the  original  organization  for 
which  Stephen  lost  bis  life,  and  admitting  nothing  as 
true  anion  credited  to  undeniable  evidence,  such  as  that 
of  the  penetrating  Gibbon  and  contemporaneous  chisel- 
ings  ot  the  brotherhoods  themselves,'"  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  details  of  that  remarkable  plant. 

There  was  a  man  named  Clement  who,  immediately 
nfter  the  crucifixion  had  been  converted  at  Rome  by  the 
eloquence  of  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.     He   was  a 

Mi  Roman  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  diffusion 
of  the  new  faith."*  The  disciple  whose  arguments  o 
verted  him  at  Rome,  wo*  Barnabas."*  Clement,  because 
he  was  a  real  advocnto  of  tha  pars,  original  economic 
recommondatioDsofthe  carpenter,  was  ruled  out  of 
canonical  literature,1"  although  what  he  wrote  was  more 
valuable  than  even  the  matter  which  has  transcended  to 
us  under  censorship  of  the  prelates,  in  that  they  could 
make  no  profit  out  of  Clement  and  his  Petrine  doctrines 
of  communistic  distribution  of  all  things  Clement,  of 
Rome  was  an  honest,  able,  consistent  and  unpurchasa- 

'■<  Da  Komi.  Mama  Soil..  ].,  p.  104.  quotee  the  followioe;  eplt.j. 
roemorlain  *orum  quorum  corpora  in  hoc  accabitorio  tepulta  ftuut  Alciml 
urilitit  IuliJn»  •(  Kociijc  matri  Victoria  precbneel  qui  bune  locum  coao 
lia  freiribua.  feci."  Evn>  one  of  theae  nacuea  it  regiaiercd  with  iho  eaMtf- 
rnartyra.  Hero  tbe  cominou  uble.  the  aebola  and  the  burial  tarcophag  u« 
are  as*j 

>'•  Following  <uch  a  policy  to  get  *<  iroib.  we  quote  Gibbon  »  reliable. 
Thia  hiatorian  who  lofi  noiiiing  noaoooed.  and  cleaned  to  the  dreca  erven 
record,  make*  the  followiug  eatiafactutY  lUUnml:  "Antiqum  has  left  veev 
f«w  work*  of  which  the  authenticity  la  «o  wall  eaubllafeed  a>  thai  or  the  Att 
«/iU  ApuUm."  and  refer*  to  Laniner'*  r>adiMMy  of  Qr*ptl  //utory.  p« 

«»  for  a  auccinet  deacriptioo  of  Clement  and  bit  corner  ncev  a*M  Ne- 
andar,    Hut    Keelu.,    I.,  at. 

itb.  *!».  Owl.  in  verb.  /taraoNu.p.  :«7:  "The  Clemastine  Hotne- 
ll«a  make  him  to  bin  been  a  dleciple  of  our  Lord  hinnelf.  and  to  have 
preached  in  Roma  and  Aletaadria,  aud  converted  Clement  of  Rome.  Tbe 
CtmaaCaa*  Sanawlramj  make  him  to  hare  pr/arhiyl  In  Roma.  «r«n  during 
the  lifetime  of  oor  Lord."     Tbe  Clemeutine  litaraiure  that  wa»  ruled  out. 


appeal,  to  be  more  ttuthful  and  rcaltatir.  thin  the  fnapel  Itself. 

'•i  Ir.niaoe.  '(now.  o/der  %He3»ya*l,  I..  (BM  Ashe..  111..  S<__ 
•rut  wbeo  be  caj«!    Thle  man.  at  be  had  teen  tbe  Bleeeed   ApoaUoa    and 


l.  111..  Sect.  »,  Iree, 


had  been  converteat  with  tbam. might  be  nU  to  bate*  lb*  pres China  ;! 

Apoetla.  atlll  e.-hotog  In  bl»  heart    ■ 
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ble  man.  He  was  converted  to  the  economic  socialism 
of  JeauB,  and  wan  persistent  in  the  idea  and  the  practice 
until  his  death.  His  celebrated  endorsement  of  the  com- 
mon table  and  the  communal  code  caused  the  specula- 
tors to  rule  him  out  of  the  economical  gospels  where 
his  great  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ought  to  bo  regis- 
tered. Quite  a  number  of  the  modern  ecclesiastic"! 
critics  are  now  complaining'0  against  his  having  beeu  so 
shabbily  treated.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cent- 
uries produced  many  capable  scholars  who  have  been 
outspoken  in  favnr  of  reinstating  the  Pefrine  gospel. 

The  probable  trouble  with  Clement  was,  that  unlike 
the  great  precursor  who  spoke  in  parables  and  indirec- 
tion, he  came  straight  out  and  wrote  plainly.  Having 
road  and  studied  the  writing  of  Pluto,  he  was  ready  to 
endorse  and  awiBt  in  any  practical  plan  based  on  such 
ideas;  for  Plato  never  made  any  effort  to  organize  a  sin- 
gle brotherhood  to  practically  curry  out  his  ideas.  Je- 
sus, on  the  contrary,  did  not  write,  but  laid  out  all  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  organization  and  world- 
wide propagation  of  the  ideas,"*  Clement  heartily  be- 
lieved that  all  should  labor,  and  tbat  the  product  should 
accrue  to  all.'**  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  education, 
powerful  vigor,  unswerving  determination  and  fine  ad- 
dress. The  person  at  Home  who  converted  him,  said 
to  have  been  Barnabas,  was  holding  an  open-air  dis- 
course as  early  as  during  the  life  of  Tiberius,  and  conse- 
quently in  Bafety  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the 
police,  but  in  the  slummy  portions  of  the  city;  and 
Clement,  a  young  man  or  perhaps  mere  boy  passing 
from  school,  heard  it  The  nearest  that  can  bo  asm 
tained  from  the  circumstance  is  that  he  was  converted 

IM  Avtr  /fteaM  FathfTt.  VIII..  pp.  82-84.  Kfmffntttiml  0/  Clem.  Cotiimnn 
Table  of  Ibe  llrotherliooda.  t'lrrri"iit  mi  Nanking  mental  rnlirf  when  ho  met 
Barnabai,  Barnabat  convened  him  at  Noma,  lie  then  went,  in  l>  »  mad' 
Ul  agony  to  Cjeaatea.  nicl  Barnabaa  again,  and  Peter.  Peter  refuted  to  in- 
yita  him  to  th«  common  mcxl.  bol  himvclf  ale.  with  tha  aaaamhled  broth- 
erhood whnin    oamea  ere  all    rhr,  n,.-  I.  . I.        I'.trr.      hnweur,     prayed 

tha  Lord  cram  to  ibee  to  be  made  like  to  tit.  Id  all  tuirga  that  receiving 
beptieas.   thou  niaycat  be  il-lo  to  meet  with  u>  at  tho  aatuo  lablr 

tat  Clamant,  Rmffntlvml,  aa  per  JVaru.  of  Ante  Xmne  f'alS..  Vol.  VIII., 
p.  IW-  "K  certain  man.  the  u.i-.rst  among  the  Greek*,  knowing  tbat  theve 
tblao  are  eo.  »a»»  that  fiicndt  si  <  til  thiol's  COCOUiOD        He  »a»» 

nleo.  tl-at  air  and  the  wtmhim  cinnot  be  ilivided.  ao  neither  ought  othvr 
thinga  to  be  divided  which  are  ri*-«n  in  thia  world  to  all.  tn  be  po  a*,  tee  id 
to  common,  but  ahould  be  ao  poaaeaaed." 

»M  Quoting  Ont..  IV,.  S8.  Clement  of  Rome,  Fait  Kpitt.,  Ocr.  iv.,  *ay« 
"So  God  rebuked  him.  uying:  'If  thoD  oSercat  neatly,  but  doM  not  divide 
rightly,  hiat  ihem  not  tinned?"-  Here  the  double  leaaon  le  that  the  an 
clean  tacrine*-.  al»a>a  meant  ao  economic  oonuitmtion.  generally  in  kind. 
aa  gram  meat  frail,  tic. 
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to  socialism,  and  his  lifework  immediately  opened  a* 
before  him.     Henceforth  he  was  to  believe  and  argot 
and  teach  all  men  that  the  exiating  competitive  i 
tiona  with  slave*  at  one  end  millionaire*  at  the 
were  wrong.    Hia  subsequent  voluminous  writings.  Boat 
of  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved,  all  allow  it" 
Clement  waa  ao  impressed  that  he  inquired  into  the 
meaning  of  such  strange  truths.    To  do  this  he  had  to 
descend  into  the  abodes  of  the  smutty  onion*  ao  fool 
that  thev  are  characterized  by  M.  Renan  an  wearing 
filthy  gabardines,  reeking  with'  grime  and  smelling  of 
an  intolerable  emanation  of  garlic  and  social  putres- 
cence.   It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  highest,  moat  cor- 
rect and  lasting  principles,  such  as  proved  successful, 
anent  the  splendor  of  the  directly  opposite  which  gate 
way  before  them,  should  have  had  their  birthplace  and 
their  cradle  in  Buch  dens.     Yet  it  is  literally  true.     For 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  most  especially  the  mat  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  the  proofs  of  this  have  overwhelmed 
all  opposition."4    Even  Gibbon  admits  it" 

In  following  the  literary  carter  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
we  find  all  through  that  the  twit  of  Tertullian  and  Je- 
rome that  his  celebrated  Apostolic  CoiiMtiiutionaand  his 
Recognitions  were  suited  for  this  *Yilis  plobecula "  or 
low-rate  trash  from  which  the  movement  of  our  era  oris- 
inntod,  were  based  upon  the  truth.  It  ix  necessary  all 
through,  to  accentuate  the  now  appreciable  but  anci- 
ently nauseating  fact  that  the  economic  means  of  ex- 

He  CUbi..  Aytttttk  OtmOitutimt.  Book  !U  chips.  ludS:  Tbc  ei«hth 
chafer  open*-  "Ibee*  thM  Kill  not  »v«k  avail  not  cat.'  «-c«i=  Lee 
«ooa«  peraoot  of  ihe  concr*«iticn  endeeior  «o  niiniuer  dillceerlly  10  ill  i 
■'     AU    ere  enjoined  to  meek.      In  chap.  5»V.  h.  v 


10  all  thoae  in  »aol,  with  hiaticaj  and  vooihIih  m   the    IbiDo    ihi 
Ion*  to  lh*  Lord      and  do  not  abute  lb*  pcirjlefe  by  eailnf  all  by 
■alvaa."     Whether  Ihii  lord  (<>imi)  bore  mentioned  U  the    cea    who 


•ll.Miil.ata 
thai   be- 
ywar- 
cvsim!  bene  mentioned  is  lb*   Beat  who   died 
on  the  crou,  or  limply  ilia  lord  and  preaidant  oJ   the  tsion,    wbicb  ia  the 
Greek  i«  •.?•*<.  ik  a  problam. 

lie  Moaheim.  nm  c«aw|.  Pari  I  .  chap.  It.  I  K  say*:  -  Tba  i ui u 
bum  trnlyhi>e  been  dNlne  which  could  enable  meu  destitute  of  all  haman 
aid,  r*-or  and  fiiendlcaa.  Dciiber  eloquent  nor  learned.  seheroao  and  pub- 
lican*, and  they  too,  Jew*,  or  person*  considered  cd.oo*.  10  so  abort  a 
law*  to  ptnudt  a  treat  part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  ititcm  of  their 
'libers.'* 

<•  ■  /Kdim  and  /Vi  Vol.  !..  p.  ft",  Harper,:  "Thr  liner  were  those 
iroon*  whom  tbe  Gospel  found  in  motl  nnmornui  recrolcs-'"  Git, boo  read 
Martial  who  mentions  Pudeoa  and  other  Bible  aimti.  and  ai  *«»f» ;.i  wrote 
tome  icumlitv  be  invcin'ui  i(im>i  the  whole  feneration  found  ia  tbeae 
dlvea  where  the  faith  waa  planted.  Gibbon  know*  acchiac  about  the  Sed- 
onle  law  ao4  In  labor  cream  rations,  yet  perceive*  the  cardinal  fact,  and 
then  leave*  nt  to  Infer  Ihat  Us*  coepei  wa«  introduced  into  a  tr>xtba*oa>t 
spactn  ri  li,ci»ieuan»»i.  He  any*  -0001  peopla"  are  hroawht 
'  fi  u  eutopic,  e(  the  mo»t  •nnuno  abominatioaa. 
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tstenee  was,  as  it  is  now,  the  highest  and  even  noblest 
aim,  and  thnt  it  has  taken  three  thousand  years  of  cult- 
ure under  close  organisation  for  this  vilis  plebecula  to 
grind  off  the  ancient  curse  of  slavery,  opening  the  valu- 
able discovery  to  view,  that  economic  salvation  is  be 
eat  and  most  difficult  of  all  tank*  in  the  realm  of  nodal 
and  political  economy.    Hi  :  hud  a  mind  ami 

set  himself  at  work  with  energy  to  curry  out  the  plan  <>f 
salvation  blocked  out  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  set  upon  by 
the  prelates  who  crawled  into  control,  and  his  name  ao 
handed  down  that  it  does  not  occur  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament  Clement  wrote  for  Peter  the  apos- 
tolic- canons  which  aro  preserved;  and  although  ruled 
out  as  canonical  and  Bible  scripture,  aro  in  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Ci vilis  along  with  the  Pandects  of  ancient 
law.'" 

We  now  come  to  a  recital  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  two  men  became  acquainted.  On  conversion  at 
Borne,  Clement  determined  to  see  the  apostles,  the  prin- 
cipal oik:  of  whom  at  that  time  was  Peter.  He  had  to 
sell  the  little  he  had  and  settle  np  his  affairs  in  order  to 
i  none?  to  make  the  voyage.  This  accomplished, 
e  arrived  at't'aesarca  where,  as  it  happened,  the  twelve 
apostles  were  to  meet,  to  oonfront  the  celebrated  Simon 
Magus  in  a  discussion. "*  It  appears  that  they  first 
met  at  Joppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  assembling  at 
the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner.  We  mention  this  rir- 
Ktunce  because  it  leads  to  an  insight  into  a  long 
train  of  evidence  proving  that  the  apostles  "met  around 
in  the  "houses"  of  the  unions  that  had  been  converted. 
Simon,  the  tanner,  was  probably  the  kurios  or  president 
of  a  uuion  of  leather  workers  at  Joppa  So  Dr.  Ochler 
akm.  There  has  been  found  at  Joppa,  an  inscription 
of  the  tanners'  unions  of  the  same  age,  which,  although 
it  does  not  mentiou  Simon,  that  being  only  the  christ- 
ian metonym,  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  the  same 
brotherhood  of  tanners  which  welcomed  Peter  and  en- 

im  Fit  «Kfc  Iba  Omxu  «f  CJm  CWroV  for  Ft*rt  »t  >  math  birr  /at.  m. 
Hum..  H«  ku«  oulj  lk«  Uvyti  «/i*r  /Mr«.  *Mc*  b>  lo.i.  Ilia  c«n 
mvt  ten  dinllewrd  Vr  tb<  birr  faUv«n.  T.o  l.mr,  ar*  abo  «iUDI.  F» 
Mr  himUM  UUwWn  ciotMsMa*  »'r«^»puoo«  to  •icbc  took,  txlcam  to 
tbm  «•*!».  u.d  Um  r»t  ktld  In  lujttij  ■    Praa-'piiooa.  tju«  io\u  rfaaeopaa 


pu- :..  .1- 


per  t»  iliMiim  is  btirit  otto  ••*.-o!«l».  .uol  <juia  ocimltro. 
•••  MMCtoL  eh  tlr4w  arc«n.  i|«i«  la  M  cooUstol  |  rt  Attia 
jtaSMSMrSSL*' 

■-"«■   to—ah—i.  Book  U.»t.ll,  10-li.M  tcM   by   kvaO*. 
lit  fora.r  Ftp*.  ^ 
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tertaincd  him  for  many  day*.1**  This  Simon,  the  Un- 
ncr  of  Joppa,  bad  become  so  strong  an  enthusiast  in 
the  new  cause,  and  ho  helpful  in  the  practical  work, 
that  he  was  appointed  us  the  twelfth  apostle  in  the  place 
of  Judas,  who  committed  miicidr. 

In  passing,  it  maj  bo  elated  that  during  the  life  of 
Jeans,  there  are  seen  evidences  that  these  disciples, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  homes  and 
without  money,  were  frequently  if  not  constantly  enter- 
tained by  secret  brotherhoods  who  fed  them  at  their 
common  table  and  out  of  their  common  substance. 
That  Christianity  was  originally  planted  in  these  old  and 
long-existing  communes  is  mode  plain  by  a  critical  pe- 
rusal of  the  Gospel  itscK  " 

Clement,  who  came  out  strong  and  bold,  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  Peter  in  after  years;  and  the  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  ancient  poor  cannot  but  be  attracted 
by  a  fair  and  full  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
bis  initiation  into  the  brotherhoods  under  Peter's  guid- 
ance. 

To  begin  with.  Clement  was  right  Every  develop- 
ment of  practical  experience  and  science  since  Jeans 
who  first  promulgated  that  organization,  challenges  dis- 
belief in  faith,  as  an  economic  or  pathological  euro.  A 
practical  workingman  himself,  this  great  kurion,  was  a 
member  of  the  brotherhoods  of  much  judgment  and 
sense.  He  organized  the  poor  for  economical  salvation. 
Whatever  interpretation  priestly  influence  may  make, 
this  is  the  impregnable  buttress  behind  which  future 
Christianity  will  stand.     Unless  restored  to  the  prim- 

■  »o  Oahlar.  SVom.  Ftndoft.,  p.  tffi.  Bars  thla  arrbarolocial  i-rwrJa  many 
nnlona  In  a  aing-ln  niautiou.     thl«  of    Klmon  tha  tannnr  among  th.ni :     ■'Pur- 

Surfa'rbereien  waren  auoh  In  Trrtia.  dtaami  Purpur  twrnhmt  war.  stnibo.  X\ 
_,  ».  761;     Pllnlua,  Ami.  /Inf.,  V..   IB.     Dla  Bldoular  voidtn  tod  Strain. 
t,  a.  757,  wtiamit  »oa«'»>«.  aai  faiAin^i,  Ihrr  'A'aff'ii  araran  rwrthiir 
flndon  itch  sr-Uiat  In  Kar.lmir-n    I'linina  nennt  Slilon.  arlifei  rltrt.  Nat.  Itui. . 
V.,  !»;— Oarbrr  In  JopM  rraalial  Jpottlg.,  x..    «.'      Tliat    Siniona  lajitiarj 
hii»liiraM  waa  a  union  alilm-a  out  in  i«virtl  montloua.     Clanitnt  tellatla  thl» 
and  mora.    That  Simon  th««  tanner  wsa  the  tirt-ul<  u  aatf  ut  tit* 

*OSM  «»/>i««oe,  la  undo  plain  by  Clciurut'a  Ktrrgniluui  vhu  racounUog  In 
duUil  thn  rlory  of  lux  fir»l  ai'qiialntam-ri  with  I>tsr. 

1*1  Loke  vitl..  8.  calls  forth  an  acknowlci  -.-aDdcr.     /Ydrafary. 

Book  l_  cJi.ip.  II,  Vol.  I.,  p.  28.  iff.  aa  followa:       Probably  a  union  or 
kind  mivtad  among,  the  paraona  trho  attended   tha  aartonr.   am*.   ' 
lo  hl»  i  ill.,*'     And  Joanna,  tk«   «rit«   of  Cbur. 

IWrod'*  aicwaid.  and  Suruuna  and  many  otbera  whit 
©f  their   aubatanca.  '      Horo  ia  a   plain  and  itxalghtfc-rwaTd    atitanienr 
loanna,  a    dasronata  or  rtvairajru,    and  a  tlavo  or  othtr  lewly  act*- 
on*  of  bleb  de«ro*.  waa  lh«  ofht«r  of  a  irerai  union  undac  tbe  old  Solomc 
•Inanuiion.  and  thai  Hit  mcintxrahip.   wurking   out   Ih*    hard    «coaumlc 
problooj  of  liic.  had  endorud  tha  uaw  plan  of  salvation 
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itive  estate  where  Clement  left  it,  it  falls.  It  in  in  de- 
cadence now.  He  was  a  young  man  of  sense  and  hon- 
esty. Seeing  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  his  enslaved 
and  impoverished  fellow  men,  he  joined  the  good  work 
of  practically  carrying  it  out.  He  joined  the  secret 
union  of  Peter,  put  his  whole  life  into  it,  and  wrote  the 
valuable  contributions.  For  doing  this  he  was  ignored 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  and  his  splendid 
manuscripts  ruled  out  and  nearly  lost. 

And  Peter,  the"lord;"  what  shall  be  said  of  this  inde- 
finable, strange  friend  of  the  Master,  friend  of  Clem- 
ent, of  whom  a  by-word  "the  silence  of  Peter,"  went 
current  for  centuries?  Mutilations,  hitches,  puzzles, 
quarrels  with  Paul,  secrecy  in  preaching,  constant  stick- 
ling to  baths  aud  agapie,  loveliness  of  character  amidst 
sternness  of  counsel,  and  fiual  crucifixion  head  down- 
mrd  by  Nero;  these  give  the  synopsis  of  this  great 
fisherman's  life.  Of  the  silence  of  Peter,  Origeu  and 
Tertullian  assure  us  that  like  that  still  stranger  man, 
Titus,  nineteen  years  hidden  away  at  Coesorea,  Peter  wan 
bidden  at  Rome  for  a  generation,  taking  up  the  prob- 
of  salvation  in  what,  are  now  found  to  have  been 
tin-  Roman  converted  collegia;  sunn  limes  sallying  forth 
nx  far  as  Babylon,  Edeasa,  ami  buck  through  Ephesus 
and  Corinth  to  be  again  self-entombed  among  tin-  Bti 
fling  garlic  and  swine-eating  human  herd,  efflurious 
in  i  heir  clogs  and  gabardines,  gulping  in  his  glad  tiding* 
of  great  joy  in  the  schohe  of  the  columbarium.  The, 
strange  life-long  friendship  between  Peter  and  Clement 
ran  in  somewhat  the  following  manner,  if  we  may 
en  oil  the  Recognitions: 

When  Clement  arrived  in  Judua  from  Rome,  bent  OB 
•Ming  the  authors  and  founders  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
be  was  surprised  to  find  Peter  the  lord  almost,  mam— -i- 
bts  and  as  rigid  against  him  and  cold  a.*  stone.  He  was 
told  to  await,  outside  and  he  might  soon  be  rouch- 
Muftid  an  audience,  expecting  to  see  some  grand,  and 
august,  monarchical  personage  attired  in  the  trappings 
of  lords.  When  ushered  into  Peter's  presence  lie  •• 
untaxed  to  behold  a  workman  iu  plain  clothes,  with  a 
face  full  of  milduess  and  doubt.  Though  drawn  to- 
gether in  conversation,  yet.  Peter  makes  him  remain  out- 
side stic  veil;  and  he  must,  not  come  in  and  eat 
with   the  brotherhood,  but  sends  the  young  man  U>  a 
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public  eating  house  with  the  benediction  that  he  speedily 
become  qualified  to  take  his  meals  with  them."*  In  the 
Recognitions  it  soon  transpires  that  they  have  all  things 
common. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Peter  and  the  eleven,  Judas 
being  dead,  were  for  a  special  purpose  there  at  C— 
rea,  from  Jerusalem;  and  had  just  left  the  struggling, 
earliest  brotherhood  whose  splendid  organization  had 
recently  cost  them  the  precious  life  of  Stephen.  Simon 
Magus  from  Samaria  had  come  down  from  Tyre  in  a 
raging  mood  against  Peter  who  had  already  called  him 
to  severe  account"*  They  were  to  meet  in  a  great  dis- 
cussion. Christianity  was  now  born,  and  reason  said 
feeling  were  henceforward  to  sway  against  the  falla- 
cious and  moribund  arbitrament  of  steel  Amid  the  pre- 
parations for  this  event,  Clement  had  innocently  ar- 
rived. But  there  is  one  important  theory  of  this  story 
yet  unwound — that  of  Peter's  call  at  Joppa  on  the  way 
to  Caesarea,  and  the  curious  occurence  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner. 

Here,  in  the  word  "House,"  we  have  enough  to  fill  a 
volume;  for  it  opens  up  a  marvelous  disclosure.  In 
Greek,  the  language  we  get  everything  from,  the  word 
is  kuriakos  or  kurioikos,  which  when  found  by  the  arch- 
aeologists engaged  in  deciphering  numbers  of  inscrip- 
tions left  by  these  unions,  means  a  "house  of  the  lord."  "* 
This  lord  and  his  responsibility  to  the  economic  union 
is  denned  in  the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  law  and  ku- 
rios  occurs  once  in  the  Roman  ancient  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  transcends  to  us  in  the  Di- 
li Reojffnitumt,  Book  II..  c.  72.  Peter  informs  Clement  that  he  "cxumoi 
come  with  us  who  is  not  permitted  to  take  food  with  in»cna  who  has  not 
been  bapti/ed."  Book  11.,  c.  1.  shows  that  after  seven  days  of  waiting  for 
Simon  Magus  to  set  ready  for  the  discussion,  he  must  have  meantimeDcaa 
initiated,  for  we  find  them  now  partaking  together,  under  the  promise.  11., 
c.  72.  that  "He  who  wishes  soon  to  be  baptized  is  separated  but  for  a  lit. 
tie  time."  Then  they  are  found  in  the  Recognitions,  it.,  c.  72,  "sleeping  in 
the  same  apartment,  thirteen  of  us  in  all,  of  whom,  next  to  Peter.  Z»ch- 
*us  was  first,  then  Sophronius.  Joseph  and  Machaaut.  Eliesdrus,  Phineaa. 
Lazarus.  and^Elisxus;  after  these,  first.  Clement  and  Nicodemus;  them  Ni- 
ceta  and  Aquila,  who  had  formerly  been  disciples  of  Simon."  etc.  Again, 
in  same  sentence.  "As  the  evening  light  was  still  lasting  we  all  aat  down." 
Dr.  Riddle.  Anlt-Xidnt  Fati..  VIII..  p.  07,  jD  commenting,  suggests:  "Thw 
variety  and  correspondence  point  to  the  use  of  a  common  basis." 

>»»Cf.  AcU.  viii..  SO.  21.  22,  where  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it  was  all  over 
money-getting  ;  Simon  craving  for  money  to  bribe  the  proselytes  with,  lre- 
oatus.  Adv.  lltr..  I.,  ixii..  I,  also  tells  the  story. 

im  Webster,  Diet  Eng.  Lang.,  In  verb.  CAurca:  "Church :  from  Gr.  cvptaeaj, 
ivpicuoK,  the  Lord's  house,  from  avpiaxoc,  concerning  a  master  or  lord, 
from  rvpioc.  master,  lord."  A  sentence  later,  Webster  admits  it  to  have 
been  "even  a  heathen  temple," 
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gMt,"*  where  it  Is  quite  definitely  stated  that  kurioe 
means  power  or  responsible  authority  of  control;  for 
the  organization  would  be  invalid  and  illegal  unless 
guaranteed  before  the  world  to  be  provided  with  a  defi- 
nite or  responsible  manager,  and  in  this  manner  such  kit- 
rio$,  the  translation  of  which  is  lord,  comes  to  ua  clothed 
in  power  to  administer  to  the  welfare  of  the  union.  The 
law  did  not  know  the  union.  That  was  veiled;  it  held 
its  lord  responsible  only-  We  have  already  seen  that 
in  the  Roman  collegia  lie  was  the  quiuqucuualis;  for 
he  could  not  be  a  lord  unless  he  had  served  faithfully 
at  least  five  years. "*  In  short,  he  was  the  responsible 
president  of  the  union.  Peter,  who  had  been  a  director 
since  before  the  othor  lord  found  him  at  the  fishing 
nets,  was  now  the  lord  Peter,  according  to  Clement,  al- 
though still  a  humble  workingman.  So  Simon  the  tan- 
ner was  a  lord  or  director  of  tho  tannorB,','  trade  union 
at  Joppa,  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Oohlor  in  the  Eranos  Vindobonensis  who,  accept- 
ing, with  Gibbon  and  Guizot,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles be  good  history,  announces  this  union  among  the 
«ranoi  of  the  ancients. 

These  associations  were  no  uncommon  thing  in  Ju- 
d«a  and  Phoenicia  at  that  time.  A  purely  Phoenician 
inscription  has  been  found  bearing  date  of  a  pagan 
eranoB  existing  at  Tyre,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Joppa  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  showing  that  the  member- 
ship which  was  large,  had  a  colony  at  the  Piraeus,  the 
seaport  of  Athens.'"  Peter,  on  his  way  to  Ceeearea, 
was  invited  by  this  Simon  the  tanner  at  Joppa  to  so- 
journ at  his  •House,''  for  a  few  days;  and  it  appears 
that  while  there,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  he  was  shad- 

**Dtg-.  XLVII..  M.  nil.  4;  Geiua.  4  Ad  Ufrn  AloaVran  Tatmlantm:  ••» 
n  If  rovr*)*  Aia-Jwyra,  »po«  aJ.lr)Aov«.  *i>piot  ■  ',....  tir  ll*  *ra>op«wffrf  £i».4#t* 
yp*»1*<*."  for  a  lull  quotation  of  tin*  ll»  and  en  account  Of  Itt  biar 
wry  and  translation  from  tt.o  original  Gre«k  law  of  Solon.  *ce  •w/»m,  p\i-- 

1H  St«  mpta.   up.  5.  6-n  with  nutea.     CI.  Index,  fur  mors. 

-•-  j.'ranx  ftnitbonaau,  p.  ac  Itcro  Dr.  tobus  riehler.  in  hltdluena- 
tlon  on  tht  union*  of  Am,  raaka  in  hi*  list  the  tinner*  of  Joppa  who  are 
mentioned  in  tbo  ^oJi;  "Garbor  lu  Joppa  erwthul  .ijwroky .  >.,  9.  IT,  S3.  SS." 
thia  cpiji jpliixt  having  uu  doubt  of  iti  being  one  of  tha  Selomc  unione. 

i«a  ft.uo.ri.  a.j.  iu:  p.  US:  .ircaoof.  &&mf,  1S7J,  p,  tl.  It  ml  fonod 
In  an  old  temple,  built  of  tolld  marble,  aluioit  i:npcrithablo,  and  conee- 
queiillv  quite  well  preicived.  AIoiir  with  it  *rc,  »  lahovib.  Sarloar,  an- 
other m  Harm**,  which  appear*  to  b«  Creak  or  Itfilierilttlc  Allan.  Koocarl 
»!»««  tb«  Inscription  in  hit  no.  SJ,  and  In  bit  tut.  y.  103.  be  give*  it  at: 
I  *atcI.Q,u'  a  coneecrC  llen-cbodeacb.  fila  de  B-uliathuu,  fiU  d'  Abdeeeb- 
■noun  )e  aulIAte  de  Citium. 
eon." 


<Juc  ton  »uu  aoit  best  par  la  puiaaaot   Sarcbr 
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owed  and  hounded  by  police  from  Jerusalem,  bent  on 
oversetting  bis  plans.  The  cunning  money  rings  had 
discovered  that  Simon  the  Magician  who  was  evidently 
their  tool,  was  being  followed  by  Peter  who  had  ar- 
raigned and  challenged  him  on  the  money  question 
ioou  had  made  money  enough  at  his  tricks  to  buy  a 
■lave  whom  he  employed  as  a  free  man.  He  used  thin 
as  an  argument  fur  his  ideas,  and  boasted  that  monev 
being  the  great  and  all  important  power,  was  needed, 
wherewith  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves.  Peter,  who 
was  ordered  to  travel  and  propagate  the  new  salvation 
without  money  and  without  scrip  defeated  him  on  these 
very  grounds,  arguing  like  a  true  socialist,  that  Simon 
was  an  ambitious  fakir,  working  in  the  interest  of  tba 
Day  fount  centered  at  Jerusalem.  Peter  seems  to 
have  escaped  arrest  through  some  miraculous  agency. 
In  reality  he  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  person  of 
Cornelius,  and  another  in  the  secret  tanners'  union, 
where  he  lodged  for  days,  hidden  away,  and  at  last 
came  out  all  right  at  Cl—eres,  This  accounts  for  Peter's 
suspicion  and  coldness  to  Clement,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  another  policeman  on  bit  track.  The  story  is 
perfectly  consistent  all  through,  although  a  little  ro- 
mantic. 

Wonderful  things  are  now  yearly  fringing  to  light 
to  substantiate  the  truthfulness  and  the  historical  i 
ability  of  this  whole  scheme  of  the  origins  of  socialism, 
and  its  plant  of  an  ascendant  civilization. 

Socrates  had  been  a  member  of  a  genuine  thiasoa, 
either  at  Athens  or  the  Piraeus.     So  likewise  Clem, 
who  imitated  him,  saw  the  cruelties  which  ground  th« 
slaves  and  other  expatriated  wretches  whose  majorities 
swarmed    in  the  world,   struggling,  stifling,   perishing 
everywhere  without  help  or  hope;  and  Socrates  lived 
just  st  the  moment  when  the  eranos  and  its  humane 
lirothrrboods,  exclusively  made  up  of   these  deepn 
sufferers  themselves,  waa  secretly  lending  means  out  of 
meagre  dues  and  fees,  to  deal  with  the  Pythian  A  poll.,. 
a  kindly  god,  almost  identical  with  Dionysus,  in  buying 
here  and  there  a  abtve  into  liberty."*      The   great   and 
good  Socrates  taught  against  wrong  and  for  all  right 
his  invention  of  dialectic  philosophy  which  culminated 

ra/ra.  up.  B*«R..  nutaa    17- 
rhicb  tiua  iwad  to  t*  dcac 


"»•  Foucart.   Afr\ 


I  da  Xktattt    Sm 


10.  cur  datcrlpcion  of  fha  wondarful  manner  ip  wl 
under  Iba  AltIC  law. 
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in  his  martyrdom  while  it  prepared  the  mind  of  hia 
young  friend  Plato  who  stood  by  him  at  hia  dying  hour. 
Socrates  had  been  too  bold  and  outspoken.  Plato  con- 
tinued through  subtleties  of  letters.  These  Clement  and 
Jesus,  and  Justin  read.  Jesus  saw  the  danger  of  open 
adrocacy  of  the  principles  inherent  in  the  eranoa  of  So- 
crates and  taught  by  parable  and  indirection  but  always 
to  the  same  end. 

We  repent  that  fresh  historical  and  archaeological  evi- 
dence is  at  this  age  of  scientific  investigation  flowing  in, 
to   verify  the  truthfulness  of   the  story  of   the    early 

£lant,  and  to  stultify  the  calumnious  work  of  the  pre- 
ites  who  have  murdered  Christianity  and  built  a  swelt- 
ering hierarchy  they  call  a  church.  Iucarryingout  their 
plan  it  was  necessary  to  burn,  mutilate  or  rule  out  such 
ii'tice  as  that  given  the  world  through  the  writings 
of  Cluuicut,  whom  we  have  momentarily  left  with  Peter 
and  the  Twelve  just  enumerated  apostles.  Here  he  tells 
of  grimy  workmen,  of  furnishing  them  constant  employ, 
of  sitting  around  a  secret  common  table  and  learning 
the  Kerugma  Petrou  which  he  is  afterwards  to  write  as 
the  lost  Gospel  of  Saint  Peter. 

We  say  fresh  evidence.  Yes  and  every  year.  Only 
now  there  comes  a  find,  out  of  Egypt,  the  adopted  land 
and  home  of  Jesus,  in  shape  of  well-preserved  sayings 
of  this  master,  written  in  Greek  upon  the  ancient  im- 
perishable papyrus  and,  except  those  ground  away  by 
time,  in  letters  so  plain  that  doubt  is  made  impossible. 
These  finds  hare  been  dug  up  at  Behneseh,  near  the 
River  Nile  and  are  of  the  stamp  of  official  science,  be- 
ing the  hard-won  results  of  archaeologists,  aont  out  from 
London,  through  the  Egyptian  Exploration  fund  ■boot 
January,  1897.  The  press,  of  course,  puts  the  date  of 
these  strange  writings  later  than  they  could  possibly  be 
but  more  than  one  eminent  commentator  makes  them 
earlier  than  A.D.  GO. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Logia 
■peak:  one  of  them  reads,  as  interpreted  by  the  learned 
archaeologists;  as  follows:  "Jesus  saith:  '  wherein  there 
are'  (here  occurs  an  illegible  gap)  'alone  I  am  with  him. 
Raise-  the  stone  and  there  shalt  thou  find  Me.  Cleave 
tlm  wood  and  there  am  I.'"  Already  thin  astonishing 
fraction  of  lost  Gospel  is  calling  forth  a  wrangling  dis- 
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cession.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  expression,  cot- 
ered'so  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  outsiders,  since  lie 
speaks  in  enigmatical  sentences  to  the  outside  world  or 
toe  uninitiated,  in,  that  be  represent*  labor;  ho  ia  the 
ehampiuu  of  the  stonecutter,  the  luaaou,  the  carpenter. 
Wherever  these  are  found  there  he  ia  to  encourage  and 
lift  them  in  the  hard  struggle*  of  life.  Everything  in 
tho-^e  old  times  I111.1l  'i  iliinble  meaning;  one,  the  open, 
the  opiphanious,  tlie  other  beclouded  and  mysterious. 
The  initiated  membership  understood;  the  uninitiated, 
such  as  spies,  could  not  read  or  understand  and  do 
them  harm. 

Whoever    travel*  in  oriental    regions  to-day  is  enr- 

Eriaed  at  tl>e  myaterioua  character  uf  the  architecture 
ift  in   the  ruin*,  especially  of  public  buildings.     Vut 
edifices,  showing  a  superior  worliiunnahip,  but  mnur. 
in  dark  and  windowless   walla;   great  co!>  nrr- 

rounding  erypta  of  awful,  dungeon-like  vaults;  ti 
rock-ribbed,  high-climbing  partitions  enclosing  i 
pocket-gulfs  that  darkle  with  a  dismal  air  of  midnight 
these  freaks  of  arcmte.'t'.:ri'.  highly  technical  ami 
in  skilled  art  but  repellent  and  distasteful  to  the  modern 
conception,  are  not  the  fault  of  workmen  bat  simply  the 
eohoings  of  the  genius  of  their  age.  They  befitted  the 
mysteries  which  formed  the  immemorial  structure  of 
belief.  Huge  gods  lived  upon  the  mountain  peaks; 
gorgona,  giants,  centaurs,  fates  and  dragons,  never  seen 
but  always  present,  scared  or  exhilarated  men  and 
women,  and  winged  immortals  now  angels,  now  mon- 
sters flapped  in  the  air  and  surged  in  the  rivers  and 
aeaa,  imparting  mysteriouB  mouthings  inaudible  except 
to  the  sacerdotal  aruapex  and  religion-mongers  who 
were  political  officers  and  could  deceive  best  and  make 
imnt  in  money  and  aggrandizement  by  keeping  their 
doings  in  darkness.  It  explains  the  two-faced  double- 
tonguing  which  we  of  a  higher  eidightenment  cannot 
understand  and  to  which  Jeaus,  living  in  it,  had  to  con- 
form. The  one  audience  to  whom  he  addressed  the 
Word  or  Logos  was  the  world ;  the  other  the  initiated 
member*  of  his  secret  brotherhood. 

Thus  all  the  new  discoveries  are  shedding  light  only 
on  the  evidence  that  the  early  acta  of  men  like  Clement 
and  Peter  strongly  tended  to  solve  the  problem  of  eco- 
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nomical  salvation  of  the  ancient  lowly;  and  in  the  cm* 
of  J68UH  and  his  evangelist*,  it  was  especial  1 

A  very  strong  evidence  that  the  teuchiam  of  Peter 
and  Clement  wart  inspired  from  the  occult  habits  and 
practices  of  the  collegia  is  seen  in  their  full  indorse- 
ment of  marriage  In  the  seventh  chanter  of  Clement's 
epistle  to  James  occur  the  duties  of  ofheero  who  were  to 
preside  over  the  brotherhoods.  The  words  run  thus: 
"Above  all  thing6  let.  then  join  the  young  in  marriage 
betimes,  anticipating  the  entanglements  of  voiithful  pas- 
sions. Neither  let  them  neglect  the  marriage  of  those 
who  are  already  old  "  The  idea  should  he  kept  in  view 
that  Clement  wrote  for  Peter  in  almoxt  every  case,  and 
this  epistle  is  no  exception;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  long  letter  or  message  from  Peter  to  James. 
They  advised  marriage  while  1'uul  discountenanced  it 
Now  all  through  the  list  of  inscriptions  of  tbe  Solonic 
unions  we  find  marringo.  This  was  apparently,  of  all 
others,  the  dearest  of  rites  to  the  poor  worklngman. 
He  bad  no  legal  right  to  marry  if  a  slave,  and  as  a  freed 
man  he  had  none.  This  right  to  marry  and  have  a  fam- 
ily, which  has  been  the  foundation  rock  of  civilization 
was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  denied  the  poor.  The 
onions  practiced  marriage  extensively  as  the  multitude 
of  epitaphs  show,  but  they  did  it  in  spite  of  the  out- 
side official  world  which  desired  them  to  delve  in  slav- 
ery and  degradation.  Paul  who  did  nut  want  to  run 
counter  to  the  law,  recommended  celibacy.  Petir  and 
Clement  came  squarely  out  and  encouraged  the  practice 
of  marriage  which  certainly  knitted  the  new  plant  into 
the  old  unions  enormously. 

It  elevated  woman  to  her  high,  sublime  dignity  as  a 
human  being.  It  cultivated  her  virtue  so  lax  ana  sus- 
ceptible under  pagan  institutions.  It  ushered  her  forth 
a«  an  officer  in  the  fraternities  and  she  became  highly 
competent  and  useful  in  managing  the  entertainments. 
Innumerable  inscriptional  records  attest  to  tbe  useful- 
ness of  woman  as  an  excellent,  methodical  factor  in  tbe 
success  of  the  trade  unionB  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
epitaphs  are  rich  in  mention  of  the  life-long  love  and 
honor  in  which  she  lived  with  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. W«  «h  all  show  this  when  we  come  to  the  Phry- 
gian inscription*.    She  found   employment  in  the  be- 
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best  of  the  great  job  eoeundi  of  the  Soloolo  rlispsnaa 
tion.  She  uiumed  this  management  of  entertainments. 
and  often,  in  underground  cells,  inapproachable  to  the 
hateful  police,  dared  to  convene  and  enjoy  the  innocent 
symposium  which  Xemophon  graphically  described ;  and 
it  wu  the  married  ladies,  awaiitcd  by  their  daughters, 
who  planned  the  entertainments,  worked  out  the  scheme 
of  pleasant,  mutual  enjoyment,  made  it  an  economical 
success,  and  otherwise  enhanced  the  joys  of  conviviala 
Clement  wrote  the  Kcrugma  Pntrou,  the  lost  gospel 
of  St.  Peter."*  This,  as  it  is  known  was  used  by  Hera- 
cleon,  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.     Hilgenfeld  re- 

Sards  these  chapters  of  the  Recognitions  touching  on 
te  Rerugma  Potrou,  as  genuine  history.  Prof.  Riddle 
admits  as  much,  and  declares  that  they  are  very  old. 
De  Rossi  also  contributes  his  newly  discovered  inscrip- 
tional  proof  of  Peter."* 

Clement  accompanied  Peter  in  his  travels,  after  the 
incidents  in  Joppa  and  Cecsarca  which  we  have  detailed, 
and  continued  to  be  his  constant  companion  They 
went  to  Asia  and  several  important  places  in  eastern 
Europe,  and  visited  the  islands  of  the  sea.  He  wrote 
account*  of  the  adventures,  portions  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely romantic  and  thrilling  in  hair-breadth  escapes. 
These  diaries,  jottings  and  reminiscences,  having  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time,  are  here  to  shed  some  future 
light  upon  the  dark  chapter  of  vandalism  forthcoming 
to  the  eve  of  fairminded  history  and  criticism. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  works  of  Clement  if 
we  perhaps  except  the  Kerugma  Petrou,  or  Gospel  of 
Peter,  which  is  lost,  arc  the  Apostolic  Canons  preserved 
in  Latin,  >M  and   UM  actual   basis  of  the  rules  of  the 

tw  SupmuH.  Rrl..  p.  194.  apeakina.  of  the  Clementina  Homlliei  and  the 
PeUlne  writing*.  Sty*!  "Theic  worli,  huwever.  which  are  generally  ad- 
milled  «o  hjvo  emanated  frnm  iho  Kbmniilc  partr  o*  the  early  church  are 
■opposed  to  be  bated  upijo  older  Petrino  writings,  such  at  the  Prearh- 
Ingt  of  Peter,  railed  rtn^iia  rrroov.  and  the  TVierete/  /Ver.  Uia-ol*.  tl.r- 
aev."  And  on  p.  .tWI:  "There  can  be  lull*  doubt  that  tbc  author  era*  a 
representative  of  ebionltic  Cnottlcltoi  which  had  once  h»«n  the  firett  form 
of  rhr.etianiiy."  Tlio  auibur  ol  iliia  celebrated  work,  whoever  be  aur  be. 
knotae  noth.nr.  of  the  great  EnacriptJOBaJ  lnatory  ol  tliia  matter,   or    of    the 


SoJonic  DDlnna,  yet  t«e»  a  long  dtaianra  in  tt.r  right  direction. 

•"1  De  Roaai.  Jfomo  .faff.,  I  ,  p.  If*-  "M»  cid.  ctae.  pio.  wau   ctocorde 
•  ejoreta  ottanaricnc  e  La  notitia  regiatrata  nel  libra  puntiEcale  de'la  aeeaaa 


eaxeoiione  pin.  arnica  intnrno  al  monnmenio  del  prtnape  dagM  epeataolli 
'Anacletm.  afeawiee.  eeeb  rtri  Conetraiil.'  el  Iota  nbl  •ptKoni  cood*r«a- 
»r."     Lib.     IWutoal.  fa  JrueWe,  I  ii. 

tofOrpaa  /avti  OrUia  We  ma  ilia  work  enpervieed  by  C.  M.  Callle- 
aet.  aub  titled  Okvm  Anr  OltCU.  Acaderoicum  Pirialeote,  ISBX  ase)  tball 
aaVa  twm  aa  watll  at  eectiona  and  nnruber* 
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church  to-day.  These,  Although  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  saino  rules  which  governed  the  more  ancient 
unions,  and  which  we  have  elahorntely  net  forth  in  the 
previous  pages  of  this  work,  as  gathered  from  the  pre 
christian  cranothia6os  and  other  pagan  brotherhoods 
of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  arc  the  basis  of  all  that  is  of 
any  practical  value  in  Christianity  at  this  day. 

Let  us  scan  some  of  these  canons  in  critical  com- 
parison with  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.*** 
Canon  forty  ordains  as  a  mandate  that  whosoever  rend- 
ers a  service  to  another,  that  person  shall  return  to  him 
nourishment  and  means  of  life.  Brothers  recognized 
and  received  into  the  living  rooms  to  enjoy  the  common 
advantages  of  union  must  be  furnished  with  work  since 
that  is  the  source  of  their  nourishment 

It  was  a  crime  punishable  with  expulsion,  to  commit 
self-mutilation,  and  Peter  and  the  early  church  ranked 
it  tK  »  species  of  murder.'0'  Initiation  into  the  new 
brotherhood  is  plainly  BpoktB  of,  accompanied  with  the 
command  to  go  forth  and  spread  the  light  in  the  new 
way.*" 

We  have  stated  in  our  descriptions  (if  the  pagan 
unions  that  sometimes  in  the  initiations  the  candidates 
being  admitted  went  into  ecstasy  tearing,  mid  devouring 
the  quivering  flesh  of  the  victims  of  the  feast.  As  if 
the  new  church  members  were  understood  to  be  the 
same  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  the  same  unions  as 
we  there  described  we  find  that  Peter  foiircd  they  might 
commit  the  same  ancient  ferocious  barbarism  in  the  new 
initiations;  since  he  decrees  against  swh  brutalities  in 
terse  and  cogent  words.***  The  lesson  to  the  student  is 
that  this  Christianity  was  planted  in  these  old  barbarous 
unions;  and  this  is  precisely  the  truth.    Overwhelming 

*•  Confmri  Jpixtolorum,  to.  fin. '    "Ordinavit  euirn   1«x  doi,     ut    qui  altar: 
Inaarviunt.  ttc  altari    nimiamur."      Thia  plainly  Iclla  m  tbat  all  Hie  broth- 
era  ara  to  be  nourished;  for  jun  abnv#,  ih«  prr.-rpt  \%:    'Wr.-i| 
et  lp*«  (*l  roodo  lodiftet'  quantum  ad  necceaeado*  auoa.  ««  botpitio  «*c«p- 
(otuni  frettum  uaua  opua  babel,  no  quo  modo  ipse  poalcriore  loco  babealu-. 

(fBtfa    ratUri. 

•Hwa  jjKxtaUmm,  &  "SI  qulaqoum  clerlcoe  nwi,  »irllu  »lbl  lptl 
empuuterit.  doponllor;  bomocid*  eleninj  sol  Ipiius  e»L"  "Si  quia  epla- 
copua  aul  preibyter.  iu  una  initione  noo  tret  immoraionea.  s*d  anam  dun- 
tasat  q<i»i  in  tnorinm  fJomini  detur.  parnrerit :  depon-.tur.       <  mm  vi. 

»■»  Caium  A[.*<,  4P     'In   an*    Inftutlone profKil,  docile    omnes 

(Ctitca,  baptirauica  co»  in  nomine  Patm.  el  Filii  et  Spiritua  Saui  I 

lrm  Cwm.  J/est,  42:  "Si  quia  opiacopna.  ant  pretbyter,  ant  diacoon*. 
•at  Oxonian  qaicanqae  ex  wc«rdotali  conxonlo,  comoderlt  came*  la  Mo- 
raine animac  ejus,  aat  a  beatila  ebrepium.  aul  auffocarum,  depositor;  hor 
lei  probibuit.     Sin  v«ro  laicua  Jueril.  a  communion*  excludilor.'* 
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evidence  of  the  inscriptions  is  coming  to  tight  showing 
this,  and  the  scholars  bavo  brought  in  their  attesta- 
tions. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
af  forwards,  in  his  hortatory  address  to  the  Greeks  called 
the  Protrepticon,  confesses  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret 
union,  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  pagan  guilds  r 
ing  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  protected  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.*"  There  can  be  hardly 
a  doubt  entertained  but  that  this  society  into  which  the 
young,  vigorous  Clement  was  early  in  life  initiated  was 
one  of  the  esaenc-therapeutic  unions  existing  nl  that 
time  in  Egypt  aud  Asia  in  much  force.  We  shall  exhibit 
•omo  newly  found  proof  in  inscriptions  showing  that 
thny  differed  very  little,  if  any,  from  the  ernnothiasos, 
having  the  economical  idea  of  bread-winning  in  mind, 
and  wore  ordinarily  true  labor  a«sooi»tionB.,*, 

Tho  tbornpuuu*  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  close 
relation  with  mttol  iunl  betters*,  first  worshiping  the 
Isis,  and  then  among  the  oldest  christian  inscriptions. 
There  is  a  passage  to  this  effect  in  Eusobius.  The 
important  question  which  wo  aro  now  endeavoring  to 
solve  is,  if  the  therapeutic  wore  the  very  early  christ- 
ians, whether  they  were  among  the  trade  and  1*1 
unions  of  tho  Solonio  dispensation;  for  if  so,  and  thoy 
so  early  joined  with  the  chribtiane,  it  must  have  been  to 
better  carry  out  their  work  of  furnishing  the  members 
the  moans  of  life;  and  the  greater  has  been  the  crime 

•"Euiebiui.  Pnrpar.  feaa..  II.   z.  idmitt  <hi»   tad  liji  Clemeni  tack- 
elid  from  tha  aecret  society.  di-ruleed,   end   )clo«d    the   more   bnJDaaUad, 

;  H  loot*   «i    ■' 


chrletien  anion:   but  u  lnr,L 


If   th<  whole    union  b*UM  converted: 


"|Tev*e  ii  XAijviTt  efavtteeiee  «V  fy  W(hK  "EAA-^at  Il*«r,3«rri«Y  frej^Jae  ««««A- 
eero.  iiiTwc  air  Jid  **>pa<  'AJw*-  'J'np  oai  Of  w  **.»  ffi  eA«»at  «*«^rvtf«4. 
urt  i»  wpo*  rai,  Xtf nfptflu  Ac>ov  <a«  6tA  v'^t  ii/*iji\k*tx\  etAeeMeiAe*  Twriftaj,  A*e«» 


ipeieieVee,"" 

•MOehler.  MSS.  e>  t»»  aaUor.-  "ecpaa-tvrav     la  Aleiendnen  iavJea    wir 
den  Automui  ela  Mitclied  abler  O.iMelUcheft    nui    U    Miijliedern  dia  e!n 


'«?<p«»<i 

l»ch»n    >m    U    Until 
Wohlleben  (nhrien  nnd  «irh  il»  •v^Je,  »i»  «».»tt»*"«i».  «!e/    Bitder   »ora 


nnoecbahmllcben  Lebeoawendcl  bc/eichucn.  Plutarch,  wlnfeej,  c.  tt;  die** 
Koullete  eicb  nich  dcr  Schlacht  bci  Actium  pea  »1»  <>..>n'~n,.>.. 
rvveeoc.  c.  71  j  V(l.  Terest.,  Adolphoe  *  ond7:  "STOapoihMecob 
Comi»du,i.  earn  tommnnmni  Vliiiin  fecil  fibulam."  Thi»  reexarktbla 
freaklehnee*  in  (be  reckleee  direction  plainly  »bo>rr,  that  more  loan  onca 
lb*  Lhcrepeittae  indti  iruvaa.»ncir*  in  thine*  diftceputiUe 

•eeOenlar,  MSS.:  "In  KvmIo,  die  VerehrunK  dor  Iki*  pftV<te  di 


pcnTAi  ii. aw.  wie  «n  ftnderen  Ortca  die  *t<7ta<r?*4  und 
VernWtm*  der  beideo  Bereiehnnncrn  Hut  eleb    nlchl 
•elben  uiclii  in  einrun  tin.1  <1i?mie|rien  Omo  nebeneinde? 
acini  die  bai  KnMbia*  eeneniitcn  droaecbrai  im  Ae. 
•cher  Vereln  fe*>o»en,    der  *ich  nech    Anilnfi*  der    _ 
™  Dlenuo  d«f  Aee-yptiachan  r".on»chiile  cenannt  telle. 


die  Tbera- 
.,  Sbei     daa 
en,    da   wir    die- 
en.   Weodlanl 

arb  Kreuv 


im  L>ionne  iter  Aeavptieeban  i.oii...-hnie  rcnannt  telle.  Nscb  Kraaa,  AM* 
flef.eaamdar  <M«.  AltmiXam^.  n..  p.  SSCL  (and  EoMbiti*  di.  SlteatMi 
eVajiaa  ukraedruau  ale  •aeeenrreA  bataiebnat" 
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of  depriving  them  of  their  economical  object  thus  rob- 
bing Christianity  of  its  immediate  and  practically  valu- 
able function,  leaving  it  as  it  appears  now,  in  thb<  ago 
of  growing  phyaiciam,  a  mere  skeleton  of  faith  without 
works;  a  ghost  with  wan  and  chaatly  fingers,  one  digit 
pointing  to  the  clouds  and  the  other  to  the  prelate's 
wallet 

But  we  shall  prove  that  they  were  economical.*"  In 
the  rich  collection  of  Dr.  Oehler,  of  the  Epigraphies! 
Seminary  at  Vienna,  which  he  has  taken  the  pain*  to 

frvpare  and  send  us,  wo  find  that  therepeuta  wearing 
lack  wore  the  same  in  object  ami  time,  with  those 
known  to  Philo  in  Egypt.  They  were  hard  worker*,  di- 
viding a  day  into  three  equal  parts;  eight  hour*  for  la- 
bor, eight  hours  for  refreshment  and  improvement  and 
night  hours  for  sleep.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Lo- 
gos and  of  Philo."1  Wo  givo  in  the  foot-notes  several, 
with  this  learned  doctor's  suggestions.1"  The  mel&oe- 
phoroi  who  wore  the  black,  the  therapoutce  and  the 
hag-carriers  were  all  hard-working  laborers  who  worked 
about  the  wharves,  loaded  and  unloaded  ships  and 
boats  and  earned  an  existence  as  best  they  could  in  the 
ordinary  ancient  poverty  and  rags."* 

Gibbon  speaks  of  these  therapeuUe  who  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  lake  MoeoriB  near  Alexandria,*"  and  aa 
much  as  admits  that  their  work  was  that  of  loading  and 
unloading  ships.     Dr.  Oehler,  who  gave  considerable 

MO*bI«r,  MSH.,  cit«».  "Kin  Vcteiu  von  Aaraten  In  Kplirici,  l»i  b«- 
MKhn.t  alt  0.  ...  M<«y  *»»  '">*  afavuriou  laWMt,  f)ft  Ver«m  bat  eio  L«K»1 
erbaltett  UDd  1st  inH  der  Aufiicht  Ub«r  em  Grabwal  betraut.  Wood.  Dum. 
1  *>»««• .  Inier. /mm  Tomb*.  No.  7.  Vt-tuleiebawciaa  ftlbre  lob  an.'.  di» 
Gansoaaauachafi  (therapeutic)  dar  Medici  m  Hcnr»«nt..  CII...  IX.,  no.  1418; 
otKt  Horn  .  CIL.,  VI.,  (Mo 

til  Healod,  aS'ot  S'i.  fftmertr,  bold*  lo  tbia  aa  cbe  natural  diviiion  of 
mao'a  time,  ordained  by  fehutab.  Ho  i»  tha  firat  authority  on  ancient  tha- 
Ofpsr,  for  tba  Hight-Hour  day. 

wtOohlar.  USX,  «■,.-•..  t-.-  "Saban  wir  wohl  iui  Diaoate  anltata 
heitea  «rir  aie  finden.  0*  ataaarq^opot  cai  £<pa*«vraa  In  Duloa  eracbculirn  ala 
Dc-iikanten  eiaar  Sutnn  an  Sarapia.  lata.  Anubia.  Harpokratot,  in  nrai  In- 
scription*, Ami.  It'll  •.II.  !•>-.  r.  all  nr  3;  nod  Mooumenta  «re<».  IWV, 
f.  Kv,  wtbrand  CIGr..  SW  onj  efoe  Weiliuoedor  Prieater  d«r  jh««»t*«»o< 
•  4.  iVfinv*v-at  fllr  daa  Volk  dor  Atlienci  utid  dor  Rtitncr  an  lait,  a.catoa-vt-a 
nanntl" 

tMArain.  Or-hlrr.  MXS  . '  "  MnMAMItKiFOi'  eV.PAnr.1TAr.  Audi  dl« 
ia<A«rif4»|ft*i  erklaten  sicb  am  beaten,  daaa  auch  aie  cm  Cultvcrc-u.  cder 
viall«i<b  erne  beaondero  Cruppa  dar  ataartvTa.  vrareu  nicht  abar  wi»  La- 
faya  will,  eina  BrQdartcbaft  von  M6och«n  dar  lua."  Wbal  ba  rooaoa  It 
that  thay  war*  ordinary  unrkors. 

naCibbOD.  AW  ani  Tall,  iv.,  and  note  102:  'The  extensive  eommerca 
nf  Alelaudria.  Rave  an  nrlv  rr.iranc*  la)  tha  naw  retieian.  It  wta  at 
firaa  atsbraced  by  fraat  DumMri  of  (berapautao.  or  aaaaOM  of  tba  lake 
Maaaia  ©r  Moriotce  >  Jewlab  tact  avbicb  abated  uiueb  of  ita  rcvoraoeat  for 
tba  Mcaaic  careraoniaa.' 
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attention  to  this  strange  therapeutic  branch  of  black 
wearers,  brings  under  contribution  morn  inscriptions! 
evidence  from  the  slabs."1  Some  very  important  men- 
tions are  adduced  by  him  which  now  remind  us  that  the 
therapeuUe  were  numerous  at  places  planted  into  by 
Peter,  John,  Clement  and  perhaps  Paul.  They  were  in 
force  at  Ephesus,  Antioch,  H<  raclca,  Lsodicca  and  other 
cities  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia-"*  He  has  studied 
the  consecrations  at  Christmas  feasts  and  Greek  terms 
found  on  inscriptions  conveying  this  meaning,  and  al- 
though cautious  about  expressing  an  opinion,  appears 
satisfied  that  the  therapeute  and  black  clothes  wearers 
so  frequently  found  here  must  represent  unions  utilized 
by  the  evangelists. 

But  by  far  the  most  convincing  specimon  of  these  dis- 
coveries among  the  mossy  stones  which  seem  to  be  juxt 
now  grinning  a  triumphant  antithesis  belying  the  reli- 
gious idealists  who  want  Christianity  not  to  be  a  growth 
but  a  miracle,  is  the  astounding  chiseling  that  the  ther- 
apcutju  and  tliiasoi  had  apostkm  whom  they  sent  out  as 
evangelists,  long  before,  the  Messiah  of  JudVa  arrived."' 
These  wero  strictly  industrial  societies,  their  chief  ob- 
ject being  the  making  of  a  living,  but  like  all  things  an- 
cient they  assume  more  or  less  a  religious  phase.  Hav- 
ing the  self-same  name  thoy  come  down  to  us  mixed  up 
with  our  religion.  They  were  obliged  under  the  law  to 
imitate  the  form  of  the  political  city;  and  as  the  an- 
cient city  was  religious,  its  priests,  sacrifices,  sources  of 
revenue  and  kuriakoi  being  imbued  with  religion,  every 
priest,  soothsayer,  clerk  of  the  oracle  and  army  officer, 

x'Ochlei.  *«..    "«.»riTiti    nod   ,.:.,tif.     Uebar  di*a*    Calico- 
la  tin   liirmtc    der  -*HTpli»ehen  Gottboiteo  uod  dar   Kyriachao  *a.0aa 
«,»«  find  v«*chi«t«na    Anaichtas    au«n«inrorh»n    wordan.       Vfl.    LOdara. 
«M0  AreJto*..  IKT1    p.   1(6.  ScMBer.    t*  tMi  Aliuto  «*w.  p.   HJJf:   L*. 
l  BMtln  ato  OriM  <**•  Di**«H  <f  AktmHrtf.  «.».».  H.utnill.  R.munlt. 


I.yc.   Hill 

im  t*u.  mm.,  vi..  tasa.  p.  m.  «te 

MOtklar,  *.«:  "Wir  arfabrtn  aucb  »oo  WalhaBtpjo  •locali m 
a«*>"  die  deawoffen  lot«*aaaal  itod  mil  ale  aucb  di*  Haimalb  dar  bw- 
irafl.ndcn  Lauta  ntnnan,  ao  kronen  wir  «w«i  Wclhnnns  dta  KrWnt 
K«v#i«B*v.  Xiot  tt*>*n/+6p*t  xo  lua,  CIGr.  E94.  und  »n  Iforot.  'A'Hraa*.  IV'., 
IMS.  p.  440.  nr.  II.  D»nn  bat  •<a«Uai  •-*+.<-..  'Imqrfi  mUiiI^h  h«- 
dantendr  Arbriun  haratallaa  liueo  an  dam  HailifthaBie.  alt  Watbqjaft  an 
Sarania.  Ilia.  Anobit  nod  Marpokrataa,  CIGr.  ttt?." 

til  Oabltr.  MSS.:  "Auter  Deloa  bodoo  wit  daaapfaff  la  DamsWHati ; 
Atban..  JratU.,  VII..  IMC.  p  J8».  naban  iwitnt*.  wool  daa  Sarapia.  KtiI 
kol  t  Namcnlialan  dor  ttapaaavrai.  Jtm.  ArtXtol  .  r.  %.  XX  X  VIII  Ifflk.  p»  fas. 
und  XM*rH.  VIII..  p.  in.  Wtmar  MaXnaaamta  AtO*MA  XXII  ,  IBBO.  p. 
tOa.  Dia  dabai  faoannta  lata  iat  dia  lii*  Pela«ia.  dia  is  Kriikea  ▼araSrt 
wnrda."  Ha  alao  ciantiona  aararal  caora  iaarxipliosa  fovod  44  Eppjaana  ahnw 
fcac  biothaibood*  of  lbs  aama  who  bad  aport'aa.  and  woo  eimwuil  to 
Diana,  alao  rw>  fromCbfcaa. 
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a  paid  political  servant,*"  we  cannot  wonder  thst  thej 

Kutended  to  adore  their  conscript  gods  and  godeaaea. 
ej  wore  always  labor  societies  of  the  Solonic  type, 
dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  and  when  the  new 
faith  presented  itself  they  endorsed  it  and  built  up  the 
future  civilization. 

But  aa  the  Solonic  unions  of  which  these  Judaic  and 
Egyptian  therapeuts*1*  were  a  part,  were  closely  secret, 
bo  also  were  the  first  christian  brotherhoods  secret,  and 
no  one  but  an  initiate  was  allowed  recourse  to  them. 
This  ia  certified  to  by  John  Chrysostoru  in  his  history  of 
the  early  times.*" 

We  may  be  told  that  policy  forbids,  even  at  thia  late 
day,  that  we  drag  forth  this  fundamental  fact,  that 
Christianity  is  the  work  of  such  hives  of  labor.'"  The 
reply  is,  that  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the  ancient 
poor  on  any  basis  of  policy.  Whoever  writes  up  the  poor 
man  must  hold  in  contempt  all  allurements  of  policy 
nnd  ri*e  to  the  majesty  of  truth.  Thus  the  two  men, 
Peter  and  Clement,  worked  together,  leading  a  secret 
life,  and  whenever  they  were  traveling  they  were  cer- 
tainly welcomed  and  entertained  in  the  mysterious 
"house  of  tho  lord,"  the  inner  facts  of  which  have  never 
before  the  writing  of  these  pages  been  explained.  Yet 
it  is  a  pithy  subject;  and  we  should  ourselves  have  re- 
mained in  the  dark  but  for  the  numerous  disclosures 
coming  to  light  through  the  inscriptions.  There  was  a 
lord  for  Peter  and  Paul  at  every  hand  and  wherever 
they  went;  and  this  lord  of  tho  *rTouBo"waea  kurios 
or  president  of  one  or  another  of  the  secret  trade  and 
labor  unions  of  Solon's  jus  coeundi,  which  at  that  time 

frove  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers  all  over  the 
□own  world.    We  leave  them   at  their  evangelizing 

til  Wo  have  already  cWen  (be  lav  ordaining  thia  and  now  fin  Mnmm- 
a*a'a  ouoto  from  CM.  HSalal.  Sum  ,  p.  1B0.  Tha  law  in  tha  iSp.,  lib  III  , 
it..  |  I,  r<ud«:  "Qotboa  parmiaaum  «M  eorpol  habere  collecll.  aocieiatit 
ale*  cojgiqve  alrenu*  eorum  nomine,  proprturn  eat  ad  eieinplum  rcipubli- 
t a>  habere  re*  roimuunc*.  areani  commtuwn."  etc. 

*"•►  Gibbon,  tpflalcing  of  tho  •uiom  and  (hriipant*,  tan  that:  "it  atlll 
ramaina  probable  thai  they  chanced  their  namot.  preserved  their  manners, 
and  adopted  aome  Dew  article  of  faith."  Dactww  oeaf  frit.  Vol.  1.,  p.  Itt, 
•MM  KB. 

*w  Chrytottoni,  Holio  edition  of  the  Itanadiciin**,  Vol.  X  p.  W7.  Latin: 
"Qoi  toe  arant  imtiati.  ad  omnia  aodleodi  ooo  nHnltlebaBtur.  Again.  IX.. 
jv  M.  ibelr  babll  of  eittlnff  at  the  common  table:  "Iniliati  untam  ucim 
Beseem  lanrere  audebant."  In  Vol.  VIII..  p.  S6  ha  diapceae  of  their  prim- 
iti-ra  methoda:   '  Iniiiatorum  pacta." 

■>  Urj  uwi  down  (be  vulgar  worliinpnen  to  aipreea  (ha  than  univec- 
•a)  c«oietspf .  "Oplfieum  voafoa  at  eellularii.  minima  miliriai   Moaants   aa> 

mm."  am.,  vni.,  to.  *. 
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work  and  proceed  to  unveil  hooto  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
"House,"  bo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  jet 
so  little  understood. 

During  the  reign  of  ClauduiH,  thorn  was  a  great  per- 
secution of  the  christians,  not  only  at  Rome  but  all  over 
pro-consular  Asia, of  which  very  litUo  is  said  by  the  his- 
torians. Gibbon  passes  it  by  without  a  mention,  begin- 
ning  his  celebrated  ten  persecutions  with  that  of  Nero. 
One  good  ancient  author,  Suetonius,  adorns  his  Ufa  of 
Claudius  with  but  an  exiguous  proffer  of  three  lines."1 
His  announcement,  however,  being  the  first  pagan  his- 
torian of  note,  is  valuable,  as  it  contains  the  first  his- 
toric mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  that  of  Joaephus. 
Dion  Cassius  talks  of  them  but  does  not  say  the  christ- 
ians, blaming  it  all  on  the  Jews. 

Claudius  fell  upon  struggling  unions  of  Rome,  many 
of  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Augu 
and  Tiberius  and  for  years  had  been  employed  by  these 
emperors  in  their  gynscia,  becoming  incorporated  v. 
the  Domu.s  Augustalis,  as  the  special  MTTallta  of  the 
first  Augustan  monarch*.  The  first  calamity  they  en- 
countered was  instituted  by  Caligula  who  indiscrimi- 
nately murdered  all  insight  and  bemoaned  the  neglect 
of  natal*  i»  forgetting  bo  combine  nil  Romans  into  a 
single  person  so  that  one  blow  of  his  bloody  axe  might 
sever  the  heads  of  all  at  a  single  stroke  The  delight 
at  seeing  the  river  of  blood  such  as  Caligula's  atrocious 
spirit  conceived,  made  him  wild  with  truculent  disap- 
pointment, since  this  imperial  maniac  had  no  higher 
vision  than  to  behold  a  lurid  stream  of  gore.  They 
killed  the  monster  to  rescue  Rome,  and  the  wretched 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  assassin. 

Claudius  assumed  the  imperial  ermine  A.D.  47,  and 
immediately  began  his  persecutions  of  the  christians 
then  treated  as  Jews,  the  word  Christianity  being  at 
that  early  date  unknown.  They  were  Nazarenes.  This 
made  the  poor  Hebrews  answerable  for  all  the  hatred 
against  christians  at  Rome.  But  we  know  from  the  mea- 
ger lines  of  Suetonius  that  Claudius  expelled   these 

«J  Suet.  Clatti..  e.  S.  »pt»kia«  of  (ho  icti  of  that  monarch,  Hn'  "J»- 
daK-t.  imrrolura  Chriata,  aaaidue  tuzniiltuam**  Roma  etpvrit."  Bot  Gib- 
bon falls  10  andtritaad  tha(  Claudlni  hamsbed  Urge  Humbert  emtutnc  a 
{net  pacMcntioa.  of  which  mention  it  made  menj  timet  in  tb*  AW  ~  ' 

'.  aad  wfcicb  account*  for    tome    very   carlota   thhua    ytt   to  bt 
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christians  is  grout  numbers  from  Rome.  Probably  he 
and  bit  watchful  police  carried  out  the  decree  bo  far 
as  to  believe  that  Uio  christians  had  all  left  Borne.  Not 
at  all.  Many  drooped  down  into  the  subterranean  re- 
cesses of  darkness  and  for  ageB  lived  in  their  communal 
•choice,  teaching,  educating,  struggling  for  a  living, 
while  partaking  in  common  with  one  another  accord- 
ing to  plans  of  Jesus,  carried  out  by  Peter,  Stephen  and 
Clement,  the  Molancthon  of  Peter  the  lord. 

We  now  come  to  the  evidences  of  this  history.  Dr. 
Ramsay  has  recently  explained  some  strange  discover- 
ies in  far  off  Phrygia,  showing  a  colony  of  these  out- 
casts, who  settled,  with  their  industries,  iu  Apameia. 
is  we  have  fully  given  in  the  general  history  of  So- 
n's unions.  We  now  pay  attention  to  theft  christian- 
izing action.  Imbued  with  the  new  tenet*,  they 
started  up  their  old  industries  at  Kehenie,  u  suburb  of 
Apameia,  a  Phrygian  city  already  full  of  trade  unions, 
and  whose  inhabitants  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
harmless  manners  and  useful  employments  of  these  peo- 
ple. At  Kdlaintc  is  a  high  eminence  called  in  ancient 
times  an  acropolis.  On  the  summit  of  this  acropolis 
was  an  old  temple  of  Jehovah,  if  we  are  allowed  to  call 
it  after  the  Hebrew  god,  or  Zeus,  Jove,  if  Greek. 

Just  recently  there  have  como  to  light  two  archaeo- 
logical points  oonnected  with  our  history,  to  wit:  tile 
discovery  of  an  ancient  industrial  street  down  in  the 
town  which  used  to  be  called  shoemakers'  street,  inhab- 
ited by,  and  the  home  and  shop-ground  of  the  members 
of  numerous  trade  unions  of  that  craft. 

The  fact  now  comes  to  light  that  the  temple  of  the 
old  god  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  was  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  shoemakers  of  shoemakers'  street  The 
numerous  inscriptions  attesting  this  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Dr.  Ramsay  and  published  in  his  work  on 
the  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  The  lesson  con- 
veyed by  this  important  find  is  that  the  shoemakers, 
tome  of  whom  were  the  exiles  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
edict  of  Claudius,  and  others,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Apameia  and  its  suburbs,  were  early  con- 
verts to  the  new  Christianity's  faith,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  Jews.  They  attended  the  old  temple  of 
Jove,  extended  the  double  influence  of  members  and 
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mean*,  scouted  u  refuge  from  persecution,  in  the  old 
vaults  of  the  pagan  asylum  and  in  course  of  time  the 
whole  institution  became  a  kuriakoa  or  church  of  the 
christian  sect 

Claudius  drove  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  christian- 
ized Jews  out  of  Rome  about  A.D.  45.  This  is  history. 
Among  those  driven  away  were  Aquila  and  Priacilla 
well-known  to  us  through  the  writings  of  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hundreds  of  hitherto  useful  and 
faithful  worker!  in  the  doinua  Augustalis  tinder  the  cm- 
peror  Tiberius  and  consequently  known  to  be  members 
of  the  Roman  collegia  were  thus  peremptorily  ordered 
into  banishment.  Aquila  and  Priacilla  went  to  Corinth 
where  they  labored  with  Paul.  Others  wont  to  Phrygia 
and  guttled,  Home  in  Apttmcia,  some  in  Ephesus  and 
many  in  other  cities  and  town*.  The  Greek  name  for 
ir  colonies  or  settlements  was  ktcsis.  This  word 
frecjui-ntly  occurs  in  the  inscriptions.  It  appears  that 
the  exiles  first  sought  a  refuge  in  the  old  temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  acropolis  of  Kelteme,  and  probably  at  first  did 
not  speak  Greek;  for  we  find  bilingual  inscriptions  half 
Latin,  half  Greek,  and  with  bad  grammar  in  both.™ 
Among  the  dozens  of  inscriptions  of  this  group  there 
occurs  one  which  shows  that  at  first  these  colonists  were 
unwelcome  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  that  the  au- 
thorities were  about  to  drive  them  away  fearing  that  the 
rigor  of  the  Claudian  edict  might  also  entangle  them; 
but  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  refugees 
paid  to  the  city  a  sum  of  money,  which  -*?e  suspect  must 
nave  been  furnished  by  the  other  simu. ::  unions  in  se- 
cret sympathy.  At  any  rate  they  remained  there  for 
ages  and  went  down  with  their  leather  industry  to  Um 
slums  of  shoemaker  street,  prospered  and  in  course  of 
time  were  able  to  contribute  a  good  sum  out  of  the  c< 
mon  fund  of  their  brotherhood  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  monument. "*    Dr.  Ramsay  thinks  that  in  the  ahoe- 

—  Ramuf.  CYMM  and  Hitkcftr*t4  o/  HrjjW    II  .  p.  4T<.    ln*.-r.plK>n.    no. 
St*.  i>  >  ipccinien.      Il  in  one  of   ihcii    liter   eplUpiM.    TIm    L.iin    para- 
pbraic  it  hi  (  II.    III.,  3rfl,  no.  TO&fl.    The  Gicck_run.ii  u  follow*:   *s. 
j>«&f  lovAiarut  >*i  Kaaeia  KQv+prt.v*  it  ywwi  ai/rav  {wrT«<  n.  4p«rov>  in    tawcic 
aMTa***  TftTipyor    «ai   iir  MTwyena*  ■naa>a»1'  l(|  %r  tr«»e«  «*  «•+«>•*«■ .      e.T.A." 

•»•  The  epitaph  which  wc  quote  in  •  previous  one  it  not  of  the  date  A. 
D.  170.  only  in  that  the  inner,  wail  rhiaeleil  then;  far  Valariua  Jaltamr*.  lh« 
member  announced,  ma  driven  to  the  Apiineun  «",»«  undee  refute  of 
the  Kelasaiue  aiyluin  by  Claudius-  Many  >ear«  after,  hit  me<«*a>ora  in  food 
remembrance,  erected  the  hereon  to  hit  memory,  and  cniaeled  the  inscrip- 
tion.   Kamaay  hlmaelf  admita  in  another  place  that  thit  was  i 
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makers  he  has  found  ancient  guild*.  We  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  quarrel  about  this  designation,  but  they 
were  not  guilds  such  as  were  *o  Qomeroua  in  the.  mid- 
dle ages.  Guilds  were  degenerate  successors  of  the  trade 
unions  of  earlier  days,  and  were  subservient  creatures 
of  petty  lord*,  while  tlu-  trade  union*  were  self-sustain- 
ing, mdependent  organizations,  having  no  intcrc 
whatever  with  speculating  bones,  and  being  owners 
of  their  own  little  all.  Beside*  they  had  the  manhood 
to  be  voting  unions  ami  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  P°* 
litical,  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  public  work, 
not  only  in  dtias,  bat,  u  proved  by  abundant  evidence 
afforded  in  their  inscriptions  which  we  constantly  quote, 
they  were  ull  over  the  Roman  empire  engaged  on  a 
MTv  considerable  scale,  in  doing  the  national  tasks  of 
manufacturing  arms,  building  public  edifices,  construct- 
ing military  roads,  furnishing  music  for  entertainments, 
public  banquets  and  other  government  work  in  great 
variety.  For  this  work.  then,  they  are  known  by  many 
of  their  writings,  especially  at  Pompeii,  to  have  used  a 
strong  Mcret  political  ballot,  not  only  for  their  own  mem- 
bers, hut  men  of  the  wealthier  ranks,  and  by  this  means 
secured  political  friend*  at  the  head  of  such  public  service 
who  promised  to  give  them  the  Jobs.  Ii  was  probably 
in  this  manner  that  the  Roman  collegia  got  their  strong 
font-hold  in  the  Domus  Augustaiis  or  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  which  they  were  enjoying  during  the  time 
Tiberias.  There  were  great  numbers  of  them  converted 
daring  the  benign  reign  of  thi*  monarch,  to  Christianity; 
but  they  came  to  grief  soon  after  his  assassination  by  the 
enemies  which  compassed  the  defeat  of  his  movement 
to  recognize  Jesus  as  a  divine  and  wise  being,  and  his 
converts  as  worthy  of  protection."* 

»*>  J>r.  Ramaay,  "Cilir.  mil  Blahoprtra  ol  Phryria,"  II..  pp.  *6».  46D, 
inter.,  MO,  contribute*  toother  iiitereatliiir  proof  ol  the  colonliattnn  of  thee* 
eutoMtx,  which  we  mu»t  mrniion.  It  bear*  date  ol  A.D.  &4-A6,  or  prracculion 
ol  Cltudlu*.  Alter  ttiti  author,  Hid  Moiiinurn,  hate  devoted  two  pace*  to 
It,  w*  arrive  at  thl*  conrlvialon :  I.uclu*.  third  wn  of  Lm-iuv  and  Pamplia. 
Luciua  Popliua,  Marvu*  Vicciua,  wn  ol  Mann.,  anil  r  Vtjri  ti*  Onr«lmua,  the 
latter  ft  froedman,  and  three  other*.  Illegitimate  *on»  ol  Roma*  emperors. 
art  driven   Irom  thrir  y*pov*Ma,  or  oUagiaatl   at    Home,  by  Claud- 

iua.  Tbey  aettlc  In  Phrvcta,  it  the  Apomelan  mre,*  —See  no,  SUS.  p.  46T*.— 
At  home  there  U  money  u»u  Q*a  hnit herhooda  eacaplnc  haul . > . i ■ , i  nt  by  hid- 
lnc  in  the  underground  achole  we  have  deaeribed.  Tin-  Apimeiani  are  t»e- 
rorterd  beotuae  ol  the  ir  advent  and  reluce  at  the  temple.  Here  we  think 
we  drtert  a  alight  mifltalie  ol  the  learned.  Doctor.  Our  rrcpectful  lUCaTea- 
.1  that  the  (lee  Komans  mentioned  are  not  curttorea  conreotus  clvl- 
um  Uomanorum  at  all,,  but  murr  probably,  ipunqulaale,  col  leg torum,  who 
by   the    mere    cbaage    of    place    and     Uuik-uaec.    each    an     ajji-r,    or 
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tradesmen  of  Shoemaker  street  la  Kelwnse,  a  suburb  <>f 
Apameia.     We  may  venture  to  here  note  a  running  para- 
graph   of    this  inscription    fur    the    convenience    of    lite 
reader.     An  eranos,  honors  a  workingman  of  tlii 
maker*'  street: 

The  council,  meaning  probably, 
and  neighbors  herewith  00E  ore  Itomtat),  BMW 

and  dedicate  a  hoi  Bor  of  Tiberius  Claud- 

ia*,  son  of   Tiberius   and    I'vretia,    .laughter   of    Mithra- 
dates,  for  life,  «.•  faitbxu]  11<- 

was  master  oi  ixiasiuin,  and  president  of  the  board 

of  public  wpi  v   do 

this  out  of  their  own  resources  at  an  expense  of  15,000 
denaria.  The  reward  tad  bop*  of  resurrection  spring* 
from  their  own  membership  and  from  among  them- 
selves, being  working  people  and  arti 
era*  street,  a  suburb  of  Kelasnx,  city  of  Apameia.™  Dr. 
Ramsay    I  Honed    this    fetj    early    and    important 

coll*  some    twenty    ox    n  i  riptioni    la 

and  around   Apameia   in   several  places  of   his  work  on 
Phrygia." 

Apameia  was,  as  it  were,  a  hot-bed  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  present*  ■  rich  Bold  for  out  explorations,  es- 

llv  as  many  of  the  members  appear    to    have  been 
victims  of  th  a.     We    have    an    In- 

w  ription  found  recently  which  mentions  a  gerousia,    a 
word  much  misunderstood  until  Dr.  Odder  brought  out 
iiip  to  tin'  ilii g KM  and  other  unions  of 
trade  and  labor,     lie  shows  in   varum  itiOM  the 

of   placing    the     irerousia   in    anv  other  eategorv."* 


■»■  lUiiiur,  "CI  tin  and  Biabopriv*  of  Phryrt».  II..  p.  f>13,  nol«  headed 
"Earlier   Chr.    Inacr.."    It    m»jr    l*    well    to    quote    tri 

"Tb«  ruimvj  ,  inn.  b   o4    »■  ry   i  irij    data,    whk-h   parha]  I  the  Ml*  of 

it.c  temple  of   Keleneua,  p.    *fH.  on   the  acropolis  of    H  ■  M  bc«n  beat 

dearnbea  by  Wel»rr.  pp.  :;*  ft.  «-•«  al»o  my  paper  in  "TranaarttofM 
Sae.,"  Aberdeen,  1JJ».  pp.  SIT.    On  one  of  the  Urge  blcxlm  of  which  it«  walla 
%n  txnopoard   It  enured  no,   ST.    Several   f.raja t i  are  Incited    in    th*   walla. 
•    of    pmtablf    excavation    of    tliii    Intr.ntinit    OBOroh,    ■    drsarlptlon    nl 
the  mini  k  unneceaw. 

■Kuiwr,  "U.,"  p.  m.  "The  Z«m  of  !h,-  ancient  <iij  of  KciaiuL  be- 
•tde  AnimeU.  I.  known  from  colnt  vrtth  Hit  etftnd,  "SHYS  KKAKNEYX. 
The  early  CI  rch  who*-  ruina  arr    itill    «  m  on   tha   commit   of    th« 

i-:te>Iel,  hat  perhapa  taken  the  place  of  tfaa  t'-iiip)r  >l  Zeua."  Hi*  varioiaa 
meettone  of  the  Apanvian  And  will  be  aeen  on  pp.  «1T,  -Itu,  id,  MS,  (18. 
aad  6W. 

•»  lta.ma«T.  "I'll  Huh.  Run.,"  IL,  pp.  *W,  00:  "Tt«iirtnnr»H(iiw 
rair  yaperfwt-  TiS^pior1  AtAieV  X<iT*»vfo*«iVo*  M  apt*  rttafor'  e*e  ifVof  ef»>eijr,  fyrervr 
ipvi«rJ»>.  "^  i-«J'>«»*  »™r>«»lL  *KwiM«*'?'*'»eoT  T^«  «>-a<TTae«wc  MeifMov  'topSi- 
•  r»  i/(.«-r..i  r„^  ytaerrwc,  Kimat  th!nk4  thl»  Aellut  Sitiinilnuj  U«rt*nli- 
a    Konmn    wno   bid   done   some   meritorious   deed,    favorinc   tbr   Or- 
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The  number,  three  hundred  and  six,  of  Ramsay  is  an- 
other gerousia  and  Oehler  testifies,  after  the  close  of 
his  investigation,  that  it  is  certainly  a  trade  onion  of 
Apameia  and  belongs  to  the  same  group  with  the  shoe- 
makers. Clearly  it  is  a  ktesis  or  settlement  of  the  ban- 
ished Romans,  like  the  others,  taking  the  name  ger- 
ousia as  a  council  of  christian  elders,  but  involved  in  an 
industry. 

During  those  dark  days  of  the  Claudian  persecution 
when  thousands  were  being  expelled  under  an  accusation 
that  they  were  tumultous  Jews  led  on  by  one  Christ  to 
introduce  insufferable  heresies,  establishing  in  the  Roman 
city  the  worship  of  a  new  divinity,"1  there  were  many 
who  escaped  by  hiding  themselves  under  the  aegis  of  the 
goddess  Diuna  who  possessed  a  famous  temple  on  the 
Aventinc  Hill.  The  spite  of  the  official  priesthood  against 
her  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Nero  which  we  shall  soon 
picture  in  our  history  of  the  great  conflagration.  There 
came  to  Apameia  another  refugee  who  is  shown  by  an 
inscription  to  be  a  Roman,  and  brought  or  organi  ed  a 
christian  union  there,  although  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
association  was  in  Shoemakers'  street.  It  adds  an- 
other evidence,  showing  that  the  economical  incentive, 
leading  to  the  furnishing  of  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods with  work  and  food  for  life's  subsistence,  was  an 
important  and  powerful,  if  not  the  principal  one  in  those 
earlier  days. 

The  occurance  of  several  Bible  names  in  these  inscrip- 
tions of  Phrygia  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
Apphia,  a  daughter  of  Papias  and  mother  of  Hesych- 
ius,  was  the  kuria  or  president  of  one  of  these  unions 
which  dedicated  a  mounment  with  money  taken  from 
the  common  fund  and  earnings  of  the  whole  union 
of  sixty-two   people.*'     In   the  body   of  Greek   Inscrip- 

1,1  Set      supra,      chapter  on   Marty™. 

•"  Ramsay,  "Cit.  Blah.  Phr.,"  II.,  p.  470,  Inter,  no.  SOT:  "TiXvr  'Akt.Vt.oi- 

r«i'av    v<6v  Owr«pa  toy  iavriiv     SiKaioraroy  warf^va  HK|ai'ti/o  t  'ArtiAov  mm*  #*A . 

-j«o!  «al  aio«Ai)f  AioaAtfsvc  m^toowoAJto.."      Three  native*  of  Metropolis  pUr*. 
the   Inacrlptlon    in    Apameia   aa   the   meeting   place   of   the   convention.     Pllnr. 
V.,  106,   to  a   Koman   official.    Consuls  C.  Antlatlua  Vetua  are  known  in  B.C 
SO,   84,   A.D.  23,   60,  98,   and    I,.    Antlatlua  Vetua,    A.D.    65."    The   Inscription 
la  thua  aa  early  aa  Claudius. 

«■  Ramsay.  "Cit.  Blah.  Phrye;.."  II.,  p.  «70._no.  SOP:  **A«4*a  n«a-.V»  ,.*>,<, 
ilrvjrw  JVirop.a>yg  riKV*f  *■!  tt**VTTI  ■Vft'SS'i  To  "ipy  ov  4»  tm»  ttimv,  CTovSsWrrwr 
mi  rmy  rvsuButfatr  s4  Apt  fJUUtr.  "Hpwt  go^rr)  xa'Pr-  It  is  s  christian  mechan- 
ics-1 «niuBiw«ic  or  economic  brotherhood.  Apphia  the  emporisrch  built  sad 
<•  '   this  sarcophagus  out  of  the  union  i   fund*.     Paul  speaks  of   Apphia 

■o»   with   Phillip. 
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tiouB  there  are  recorded  a  good  mauy  names,  which 
have  been  closely  investigated  by  modern  archaeologists, 
quite  a  number  of  which  are  fully  ascertained  to  nave 
been  the  aame  persons  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  Paul; 
and  as  these  paheographic  mentions  are  good  history 
we  shall  give  space  to  their  presentation  in  the  proper 
place. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  coral  workers  and  the 
masons  of  Thermal  street,  situated  not  far  from  Shoe- 
maker street  in  the  Apameian  suburb,  lichens?,  and  see 
them  using  the  same  old  temple  of  Jove  and  ita  ancient 
asylum  of  refuge  along  with  the  shoemakers  themaeh, •». 
Several  inscriptions  of  the  coral  workers  appear."*  The 
epigraphitils,  innocent  of  the  labor  element  pervading 
these  curious  chiselings,  have  not  conceived  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  which  in  Greek  expresses  workers 
in  cotui  Again,  a  (  has  been  cut  instead  of  an  /,  or 
more  probably  age  and  the  erosions  of  weather  have  ob- 
scured the  original  enough  to  make  it  resemble  a  t;  so 
that  the  word  coral  was  not  comprehended.  Dr.  Oohler 
in  his  lists  published  in  the  Eranos  Vindobonensis  and 
elsewhere,"*  speaks  of  these  coral  workers  in  Magnesia, 
and  we  gather  from  him  that  they  were  image  makers 
who  made  a  business  of  manufacturing  fashionable  ob- 
jects out  of  the  red  coral  obtained  from  tho  seas. 

These  coral  workers  appear  to  have  had  their  union 
quarters  in  a  street  where  there  was  a  thermal  spring. 
Whether  there  is  still  a  hot  spring  in  this  suburb  of 

*  KiiiiH),  CU.  DuS.  rhr..  II  .  p.  MB.  no,  S86,  We  prim  1S7  In  noli **7. 
The  t*u  arc  aiuiilar  lu  SM,  286.  or  the  ahocmakcra'  alreel  euild.  But  th* 
luacrx.  are  in  ihe  mud  r  cut  nf  diu  epiNtylc  mid  unci  urnaniculed  a  Atom. 
'Vhrf  talk    r,r    aovaoroaaf.  rlianglnK   *■  (o   r,  and    mint    hava    certainly  baan 

Snd  •    II  i   ii     i  Mum  ipo.Ua.  They 

bad  tin:ii  aM|  ami  imlukliy  ill  ttic  Thermal  atteel,  ftifiifim  IIAnina.  Like 
3U44,  tlir  f  paid  Hi"  aipi  it"  .  .'f  tba  monument  bar*  commemorated.  #4  nir 
•i.Mr  »•**.  ,a  T0  9  tajr  a  fa  DAftftfe  rajrawaAW,  "Mm  laal  word  It  not  in  IW-7  bur 
i»  in  3Md  and  wuiWiu<  paopbi  »ic  iii  t">ib  caaea  clearly  meant.  Tlicic  la 
little  doubt  but  tint  they  were  all  allied  to  tho  Ifreal  Ccmeiiide  Of  the  fji- 
ooyaan  artiata.    1  were  in  all  probability  illttKitiniate  oflapnnr 

of  lb*  Soman  Tlberll  and  Claudil,  aa  their  nam.  UBdJi  <•■*',  jrt  (bay  vera 
ind  honoicd  Ion*  after  laelrcoloaiaBUoa  iu  (lie   PbirfleahCMDI 

t»»  J-.'ran.    findou.,  p.    iTiT-TtH:    "KoaaAAioaAaarat'  until     lilumci     und     den 

If;  die  klrine  Itfldar  ana  Koralleo  machen;  nach  tturhiamtchutx :  Ar- 
beiler  welcbe  koralleo  aua  dem  Stetne  corallilicua  naehahinicn :  aYopwata 
ad  topyhim:  CIO.  Mt«."  Aula,  <J  .  p.  BV:  rapcr...  «.„  riir  aopuAAtowAaarwr 
■  atf  b  «.<  «»a,»..i.*  flKtlAioi'  Ata  £4**0*101.  •*■    T      Ar,   llvrv^mrov  raw.ov."     And 

alao  p.  282:  Die  >;•/.--< Ai.~.»«<r»*(  In  Magnesia beaatraien  fOr   die  •»»•♦- 

»•*.    Liebruam  iu  bi>  wotk.  p.  113.  tbinka  that  tbe  coral-workers.  aoaaAJue. 
eAaWrai  wrra  conalitutad  an  aatortaMon  of  worklngmen  who  rarrad 
fal  objecla  cut  of  r«d  coral  and  told  tbem  at  Jewelry.  KeaeAAier  a)aJ 
Thary  made  and  told  ureal  ouamitici  cf    red-aoral    blioua.    tni 
pajrau  religions  ornamenta. 
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Apameia  we  are  not  informed.    Similarly  to  the  Shoe 
maker  street  unions,  the  coral  workers  had  their  resi- 
dences in  Hot  Spring  street,  but  worshiped  in  the  t^rH 
all  together  on  the  mount.    Dr.  Bamsey  thinks  these 
guild b  were  a  Lydian  institution,  which  probably  arise* 
from  the  well-known  scripture  of  Lydia,  the  woman  eon-' 
verted  by  Paul,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  a  great  trade  union  of  dyers  at  Tswdfaas.  on  the  _. 
Lyons  river,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  ywy  ft      bs=5 
place.                                                                                          "  £j      tkV^ 

It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  beautiful  hnnssaj  of  j8j     irfk 

Christianity  was  gladly  accepted  by  these  guilds  of  M     iic5 

Shoemakers'  street  and  Warm  Springs  street,  and  that  9     oc* 

for  centuries  they  worked  for  one  another,  partook  of  ■     tied 

each  others'  bounties,  ate  in  companies  of  many  at  their  wj     lies 

common  table,  and  sang  together,  to  the  glee  of  the  M     '*gm 

children  and  the  joy  of  the  communal  family  the  hymns,  ■     fee 

some  of  which  may  in  the  disclosures  of  an  inquisitive  l|     b 

future,  be  found  to  resemble  our  old  Mffthftflist  melo  IB      ' 

dies  of  age  untraceable,  that  have  come  down  in  tradi-  ■     \^_ 

tional  form  to  us  from  the  ancient  working  people.    So  'm     ft^, 

far  as  we  are  able  to  penetrate  by  the  use  of  ineerip-  m     Ma 

tional  evidence,  the  character  of  those  unions  was  that  «     ^ 

of  our  modern  Methodists  who  sometimes  repair  to  the  .     ■     ^ 

woody  retreats  in  the  mountains  among  the  springs  and  ■     ^, 

the  chirping  birds,  and  sing  their  praises  in  a  high  key,  I     ]f  # 

reveling  in  music  and  in  oratory,  to  the  praise  of  the  I    u - 

same  Lord,  and  with  rapturous  love  for  the  same  Sav-  I    ^     . 

[ova.    These  joys  which  were  later  suppressed  by  the  U    "t] "V 

great  massacre  of  Diocletian  and  the  prelates  at  the 
souncil  of  Laodicea,  did  not  die  out  They  continue  to 
this  day,  imparting  to  the  children  of  men  a  wholesome 
itatuB  of  morals  and  a  happy  life,  though  in  the  desper- 
tte  greed  for  individual  distinction  and  property  they 
lave  lost  the  fraternal  common  table  and  the  ancient 
economic  brotherhood  which  once  made  them  supremely 
ielightful. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  celebrated  i    ""jE* 

'House  of  the  lord."    In  ancient  days  there  was  always  ■    }'*=r- 

i  building  belonging  to  each  so-called  guild  which  was  It?*'" 

lsed  in  common  by  the  membership.    This  building,  ~*: 

)riginally  a  temple  was  destined  to  become  the  typical  **-* 

shurch.    The  house  of  the  lord  receives  a  large  share  of  ■  e 
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mention  by  the  apostles  of  tbe  primitive  church ;  and  it 
now  leaks  out  through  inscriptions  tbnt  it  was  the  orig- 
inal temple  of  the  converted  unions,  and  used  as  an 
asylum  or  secret  retreat  from  persecutions,  and  a  meet- 
ing bouse  for  the  propaganda. 

It  has  been  erroneously  argued  by  many  opposed  to 
the  modern  Christianity  because  it  fails  to  bring  into  the 
world  the  conditions  it  promised  and  has  proved  a 
blank  disappointment  especially  to  the  lowly  and  poor, 
that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  extant  that  Christian- 
ity ever  had  a  foothold,  and  some  defy  us  to  prove  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  personage  as  Jesus  Christ  Not 
only  have  great  orators  appeared  and  careered,  holding 
these  views,  but  such  is  the  disappointment  at  the  dere- 
liction of  this  culture,  that,  among  the  masses  count- 
less numbers  are  found  prone  to  believe  it;  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  plan  less  disappointing,  are  but  loo  willing 
to  sink  humanity  back  Into  the  old  pagan  state. 

Wo  am  not  writing  this  work  in  defense  of  religion. 
Nor  do  WO  <lni.se  goOMUOOXO  in  quest  of  a  solution  for 
the  problem  ol  labor.  We  shall  only  present  fact*  such 
as  mbotoatioto  the  authenticity  of  history.  Unbelievers 
deny  tbnt  this  personage  is  ft  factor  in  history.  Here 
only  are  we  going  to  set  Op  our  protest,,  for  the  reason 
that  persons  who  deny  Hie  author  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  cult  which  Originated  socialism  and  mutual  love 
and  00X0  as  opposed  to  the  paganism  based  on  competi- 
tive autaj'nnisius  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  introduce  among  historical  personages  overy 
one  else  if  he,  or  she,  be  honored  with  a  record  among 
respectable  historians. 

Theme  reading  the  recent  archieology  and  topography 
of  Phrygia;  those  learned  enough  to  comprehend  the 
new  disclosures  of  the  commander  DeRosM  on  the  dig- 

ff  mull  r -ground  Rome;  those  capable  to  read  his 
d  inscriptional  mentions  of  new-found  Scripture 
names;  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  printed 
and  pictured  labors  of  Le  Blant  in  Gaul,  of  Fouearfc, 
Luders,  Oehler,  Wagner  and  a  dozen  others  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  and  Macedon,  will,  on  their  perusal,  be 
willing  to  deny  a  paltry  empiricism  and  except  as  true 
the  seven  mentions  of  the  crucified  carpenter  by  Jose- 
obus,  the  two  by  Suetonius,  the  important  one  by  Taci- 
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But  we  now  find  two  important  characters  ooming  to 
the  front  in  behalf  of  Paul  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  man 
and  wife,  tent-makers  like  him  fey  trade,  and  alao  exiles 
from  Borne,  having  been  driven  by  the  same  decree  of 
Claudius  the  emperor  banishing  Jews  from  Italy.  They 
had  settled  at  Corinth.  To  all  appearances,  like  Lydia, 
whom  we  shall  mention,  they  were  members,  iTiflwawtjaJ 
officers  if  not  sales  agents  of  the  Dionysan  union  of 
tent  and  scene  makers,  selling  goods  at  Corinth  for  the 
histrionic  profession  and  aiding  in  the  musical  and  the- 
atrical entertainments  of  this  celebrated  city  of  profli- 
gate delirium  and  pleasure.  They  had  already  been 
converted  by  A  polios  to  the  new  faith  and  turned  their 
kind  attentions  to  Paul  What  were  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla doing  before  their  banishment  from  Borne  T  A 
mass  of  new  evidence  is  being  gathered  showing  that 
they  were  safely  stationed  in  the  imperial  domestic  es- 
tablishments of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  in  days  of  safety, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  any  positive  persecution,  until 
the  edict  of  Claudius.  But  we  have  inklings  of  swarm- 
ing nests  of  unions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  One 
most  valuable  notice  is  from  the  great  Philo.who  at  that 
very  time  was  on  a  mission  to  this  emperor  on  behalf 
of  Jews  or  perhaps  christians  at  the  time  he  met  Pe- 
ter,"* or  the  time  he  was  on  the  legation  to  assist  his  fel- 
low countrymen  some  of  whom  were  massacred  on  ac- 
count of  the  calumnies  of  Apion,  which  was  in  the  time 
of  Caligula.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  in  Borne  at  that 
time  and  were  expelled  by  Claudius  in  the  year  62. 
They  had  gone  to  Corinth  and  were  in  charge  of  some 
house  connected  with  their  trade  of  tent-making  when 
Paul  arrived."*  The  apostle  first  on  his  arrival,  began 
teaching  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  culture  being  the  same  which  had  a  few  years  be- 
fore created  Buch  an  upheaval  and  revolt  ending  with 
the  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  because  advocated  in  the 
temple,  hud  the  same  effect  at  Corinth,  and  he  was  soon 

«••  Philo.  LegaL  ad  Oram,  I  28:  "IV  rtaar  ny  Ti0c»«m  ssrapev  ^.tyix^t 
r'm  Pcomii  awtn6ui]»  Kara  xofilt^jv  icai  oiKOvuifqv  vpbf  'louaautr. "  Philo  on  ba- 
iiiK  bitterly  snubbed  by  tbe  emperor,  slunk  into  the  quarter  he  thus  describes. 
And  inasmuch  as  he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Peter,  we  know  that 
those  Jews  whom  tie  mentions  as  inhabiting  thia  riverside,  were  christians. 
llaur,  Tdbtogtr  ZHUchrift,  /fir  Thai.,  1838,  Pt.  III.,  S.  HO,  admit!  that  Roma 
at  that  time  bad  many  christians,  who,  with  the  Jaws,  made  a  disturb- 
ance. 

fAcU,  xviii.,  S,  n,  and  7. 
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forced  to  leave  this  sanctuary  and  seek  more  congenial 
quarters.  And  here  comes  the  interest  in  our  hiatorj 
of  the  nncient  worker.  Whither  did  he  go?  It  is  Bi- 
ble that  he  went  to  the-  house  of  one  Justus,  or  Titus 
the  Just.*"  One  would  suppose,  who  reads  the  Greek 
of  it,  that  he  went  thorn  to  board  or  live.  But  we  are 
not  told  that  ho  lmd  such  a  residence  in  the  synagafMic. 
The  facta  arc  that  ho  went  over  to  an  old  kurioikos  of  the 
tent-makers'  union  presided  over  by  a  lord  named  Titua 
the  Just,  who,  being  president,  and  having  become  con- 
vinced, caused  the  entire  brotherhood  whoso  common 
affairs  he  conducted,  to  consent  to  allow  Paul  to  talk  to 
them  and  to  the  people,  in  their  own  meeting  rooms  at 
their  own  house  of  the  lord."' 

The  honest  and  critical  researcher  Neander,  in  get- 
ting an  analysis  of  the  house  of  the  lord  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Testament,  suspected  something  but 
could  not  explain.  He  certainly  mistrusted,  and  went 
to  far  as  to  admit  that  this  house  represented  some  as- 
sociation, but  without  the  inscriptions  could  not  quite 
got  down  to  the  abodes  of  labor  and  see  that  every  trade 
organization  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  wm 
obliged  to  have  a  responsible  lord,  and  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  a  "house"  of  the  lord;  else  it  was  not  respect- 
able; it  was  not  even  legal  and  might  be  suppressed  by 
tho  police.  Even  aa  it  was,  they  must,  after  the.  con- 
quests, be  exceedingly  secret  and  humble. Ml  But  Smith, 
in  bia  Bible  Dictionary  goes  still  farther  than  NaMMadtr. 


««  XOt,  xviii.,  7:  After  P«ul  hid  been  driven  fiom  the  Corinthian  syn- 
agogue, says:  And  ha  dapartcd  thence,  nnd  entered  into  «  certain  nun! 
house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshiped  God.  whole  hooso  joined  hard  to 
the  synagogue.    The  lovised  translation  makes  hirn  "Tilui  the  Ju»l." 

'••jr..  x.i.,  10;  J1. ill  confirm  this  la  hit  Epistle  ••  above,  where 
ht  A  D  M.  arroMing  to  l-ardner.  and  while  in  Kpheeut.  havniK  Irft  Ju*- 
tea  at  the  House  in  Co.lntb.  and  taken  Aqolla  and  Priscllla  along,  say*. 
10  that  lame  hfiherhood :  AquiU  and  Priacilla  talulc  yon  moon  in 
toe  Lord,  with  the  church  that  i*  in  their  Home,  showing  that  they  all 
belonged  to  one  brotherhood,  and  had  all  worked  for  at  least  eighteen 
months  tbeio  at  their  trade  together.  This  houie,  like  riumWrs  we  ihall 
presently  ace  in  the  inscription*.  ••>  an  important  part  of  the  buiineu  eon- 
cere  of  the  union. 

so  Diptl,  XLV1I.,  xxii..  s.     See  onr  quotation  and   full  explanations.  /*f- 
jen.  p.  *8.    Neandet.  rfaniinfi.  Hook  III.,  chop.  v..    note  1,  says      '  l*bM  it 
may  tin  explaincil  how  Aquila  and  Priacilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Rome. 
phoauN,  might  have  such  a  aumll  aociety  'in  thnif  owfl  house.' 
iiii<-,n.il  evidence  adduced  nwo  inacriptfona  is  that  'tiieir 

own  houac '  was  in  all  these  cases  a  ■  **.«••».  and  that  they  tbernselvr.%  wore 
•fcot  very  rich  persona.1  as  accurately  supposed  by  Smith.  BW>.  i*rt„  art. 
iSaaat;    Kamtay,  Gil.  Biik.   Pbiyg.,  passim;     Ncaudnr  and  Moaheim.     Like  Jo- 


rwea  .     nemaay.    *^m.  *j**n.    i  rrrjy.,  lniaiiiii,     nMHMN    huu  AuRiiaiui.      i.uS  le- 
ans, himself,  they  were  poor  workmen,  who  hy  their  industry  and  faithful' 

3  been  elevated  I 

.  tbey  belonged.    They 
cer*  who  in  the  collegia  were  known  aa  quinquennalea  and  in  the  eranoi  aa 


,  passim; 
nrk 

neea.  had  been  olevaled'to  bo  rest 

in  which  they  belonged.    They  were  these  rwapojitlblfl  mid  substantial  off) 

catra  who  is  the  collegia  were  known  aa  quinquennalea  and  in 

aifriBi, having  become  lord*  and  receiving  certain  immuuitlet. 


ustry  i 
had  been  e'levated'io  bo  responsible  business  officers  In    the   eraooe 
They 
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In  speaking  of  her  husband's  exercise  under  articlr 
Priscilla,  thi-.  tsoi  Heal  cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature 
baa  the  remark  that  it  m  in  oujunctinn  with  "home 
duties:"  -Surh  finiale  ministration  was  of  essential 
importance  in  ft  state  <>I  1st  of  which 

the  early  christian  communities  won  formed,"  and  then 
refers  t<>  the  Ann  rican  edition  which  considers  her  » 
deaconess.      If  a  deaconess,  hIio  must   have  been 
who  waited  on  the  partaker*  at  the  common  table  doing 
exactly  the  work  which  Stephen  and  tbo  other  six  had 
been  appointed  to  perforin;  for  in  the  language  of 
Acts,  in  the  hlotorj   of  Stephen,  tbil  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  ministrations.     But  every  evidence  whei 
from   Clement  of  r  from   the  inscriptions,  goon 

against  the  ministrations  being  charity.     The  members 
belonged  to  a  brotherhood  and  it.  was  n  part  of  its  n 
lar  bosineM  to  supply  them  work,  that  they  might  | 
a  full  equivalent  of  what  they  consumed ;  so  that  char- 
ity in  the  light  of  alms-giving  was  not  allowed  at  that 
early  date.     Neander,  in  the  same  place  says  aa  much 
as  this,  that  "Paul,  if  we  examine  his  language  oloi 
says  no  more  than  this:  that  every  one  should  1 
his  own  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  whatever  he 
was  able  to  save;  which  moans  that  everyone  should 
bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  brotherhood,  so  that  the  individual  contributions 
might  be  collected  together.*'    Of  course  this  was  for 
the  common  meals  of  the  congregation  for  the  week  to 
come.    This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  which  was  at  that 
time  being  done  by  regular  assessments  from  each,  on 
an  enormous  scale.*"    As  long  as  they  did  this  there 
could  be  no  charity  about  it     It  was  the  purely  eco- 
nomic feature  of  the  early  church  which  Gibbon  admits 
bat  hastens  I  -ontinued,  taking  pains  to  cast 

a  slur  upon  it  as  he  speaks.*"  There  is  some  reason  for 
imagining,  if  we  admit  that  these  founders  were  at  ail 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  that  Peter,  John, 
Atiuila.  Ignatius  and  such  others  endorsed  the  views 
of  Plato,  while  Paul  took  the  views  of  Aristotle.*" 

t«  Snc  mprn.  io  the  four  chlplera  elaborately    captaining    thi«    for     iha 
pra  rliriMinn    union*. 

<»<■•  .<~f  r*il.  in  Mum.   '-hm/Mitf,    oh.  H.,    note  l»:    "The 

eorou-mnili  of  goodi  which  to  agreeably  amuted  the  imacinaticn  of  i 
and  which  aobiiatcd.   in  aotne  docrce,  among  thw  auiurc  MCI  of 
win  adopted   for  a  abort  limr  in  the  prrmlti**  r:  . 


•at Some  bt»M  iourhln«  'bit  vary  Intcretiing  and  Important   cab 


lie  common  meal  In  iha  early  plani.  mi; 
ewj.    Tha  CTnamrMaM  arc  cipccially  rich  in 


be  h«  ; 
them. 
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rho  point  we  are  substantiating  in  that  the  early 
church,  exactly  like  the  union*)  which  it  converted  and 
planU-d  into,  hinl  ;.s  itfl  most  important  function  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code  of  Solon,*"  and 
was  economic,  a  function  which  it  has  been  robbed  of  by 
speculators  mid  the  iiinliilious  for  self  agt'r-mdizcnicnt, 
inid  tliat  tliis  is  why  it  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem  i  ■!' 
aalvatiou  of  the  human  race.  Thud  we  leave  Aquila  and 
Prisc.illuat  tht-ir  work,  promising  in  the  section  of  tin;; 
cluipter  00  Doniitian  to  recall  them  nuil  show  the  reader 
exactly  where  their  ashes  lie  in  the  deep  subterraneous 
cemeteries  of  Rome. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  strange  discoveries 
about  I.yilin.  According  to  Renan,  the  ancient  pur- 
ple was  red  and  the  garb  worn  by  Jesus  at  his  crucifix- 
ion was  not  purple  but  red.  The  red  dye  workers  were 
enormously  organized  in  western  Asia.  As  there  was  at 
that  time  a  largo  trade  in  stuffs  dyed  in  these  beautiful, 
brilliant  colors,  we  find  the  purple  dyers  in  full  force 
and  closely  organized  at  the  time  of  Caligula  and  Clau- 
dius. Dr.  Oehler  has  contributed  the  supposition  that 
Lydia,*"  the  dealer  in  dyes  belonged  to  the  guild  of 
purple  dyers  of  Tbyatira  though  Paul  saw  and  con- 
verted her  at,  or  Max  1'hilippi  in  Macedonia.  But  there 
now  exists  complete  acknowledgment  that  she  with  the 
consent  of  the  brotherhood,  turned  her  "Rouse  "  to  hi* 
account,  being  one  of  the  purplo  dyers'  union  at  Tby- 
atira.  They  were  running  a  prosperous  business  and 
among  the  agents  whom  they  sent  out  to  work  up  sales 
of  these  goods  was  this  Lydia  who  had  quite  a  business 
center,  including  rooms  and  employees,  stationed  on  the 
Strymon  river  near  the  city  of  rbilippi.*** 

••»Tbi»  i>  «dminp.i  b]  Ntaadar,  /'"'  Ofcwt,  l  .  p,  MS.  rrvw..   Bmi.. 

where  be  *ay«  of  Tertullian  •  alien*  domut:  "The  care  of  providing  lor  thr 
eopport  »0i1  maintenance  of  ltrenj(<:r>.  of  the  poor.  the  alclr,  the  oi 
widowa  end  orphan*,  and  of  ihote  in  prisons  nn  MCQUatol  'hnr  rmh.  de- 
volved on  the  whole  church."  He  farther  hint*  that  ibe  houao  of  the 
•irencer  te  the  cold.  outaide  world;  not  the  wtrm  brotherhood  of  tnntlferj 
meutr-c-'e. 

rhl..  Ihm.  rinrfnNsn/iifO.  p.  !X  Kine  l.'eber»l,-ht  tlher  die  StMle 
eelft  dee*  Tb)*icu  i  in.  la  vsemger  flit  neun  r;*no**enirh»ftcn  aufweiai.  Ihr 
Parparbaoriel  war  auiKeilrhnt:  cine  Purpurhandletin  tui  Thvateira  wird 
ran  Apotlcl  fjulm  n  I'ln'nppi  bakehrt.  AjvUXg..  XV1_  v.  U.  Bertthnu 
«ind  die  FArlieieleo  too  Laodlcea  ad  l.jrura  jeweeep.  Str*bo.  XV.,  t,  f 
7OT. 

*♦»  Smith.  JM.  Diet.  Boat-,  p,  3241.  ie  veil..  TftyaMrai  Spealini  of  tbe 
ocicna  of  Labor  there.  aaya:  "With  tin*  Ruild  there  can  be  do  doubt  that 
Ljdla  tbe  Tender  of  purple  itnfH.  .a,*»»,.iii,  from  wbooi  Si.  Paul  met 
•life  Ibe  favorable  reception  at    Phlllppi,  Atl*.  «vl..  It,  wee  connected." 
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No  knowledge  of  any  church  existing  as  early  m  tlm 
at  Philippi  is  even  pretended.    Nevertheless  we  hart 
the  true  statement  of  Neander  that  Paul  found  a  whole 
household  and  converted  brotherhood  •"  under  charge 
of  Lydia,  of  the  Laodicean  dyers,  and  ibis  hooae  of  Ly- 
dia was  capacious  enough  to  entertain  the  whole  group 
of  brethren,  including  Paul  and  SQaa.  Now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  many  unions  or  guilds  of  these  par- 
pie  dyers  existed  in  the  region  of  Asia  Minor  coursed 
by  the  river  Meander  and  its  branch,  the  Lycos,  where 
were  the  industrial  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapotis  and 
Colossae.    At  Ephesus  also,  not  far  away  upon  the  eaa- 
eoast,  many  trade  unions,  the  dyers  among  the  rest,  bad 
thriving  industries  operated  exclusively  by  brotherhoods 
firmly  and  powerfully  organized  under  the  ancient  pro- 
visions of  the  Solonic  dispensation.    No  unorganized 
industry  could  have  sent  out  a  traveling  agent  to  dis- 
pose of  dye  wares,  ss  in  the  case  of  Lydia.    Such  indi- 
vidualist factories  did  not  exist  at  that  time.     A  good 
sum  of  money  appropriated  and  engineered  by  the 
mother  guild  at  Laodicea  to  erect  or  rent  buildings  for 
storage,  transportation,1**  a  "House  "  of  the  lord  who 
in  this  exceptional  case  was  a  female,  had  been  appro- 
priated, and  they  were  doing  a  thriving  business;  for 
they  must  have  been  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
relief  of  Paul's  distress  soon  afterwards.    The  same  cy- 
clopedia of  Biblical  literature  just  quoted  in  oar  note, 
continues  by  saying:  "The  community  at  Philippi  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  liberality.      On  the  apostle  a  first 
visit,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and  when 
he  afterwards  went  to  Thessslonica  by  the  sea,  the  PhU- 
ippians  sent  him  supplies  more  than  once.""1  Perhaps  of 

««  AeU.  rri..  40 :  And  tber  wont  out  of  tha  prison  and  entered  into  tha 
Hone  of  Lydia;  and  when  they  had  aeen  the  brethren,  tbar  coaafortad 
them  and  departed.  What  brethren?  Who  else  conld  these  ifrndT  otj 
ixed  brothers  be  than  regnlar  members  of  Lydia'a  onion  of  this  Mi 

.1 i. — _k    .a  >u  —  T  ..Jf..__  . ._a_-_a*.« •      . ■_     i_     .u-    *».i_ i 


nian  branch  of  the  Lsodicesn  yopdwaafla+si  >  Again.  1st  tha  14th  and  lath 
verses  of  this  chapter,  aba  had  constrained  them  to  "coma  into  any  hoaan 
and  abide  there." 

aw  Smith.  Bib.  Diet.  p.  8480:  "Lydia  had  an  establishment  m  PhffipssL 
for  tha  reception  of  dyed  goods  which  ware  imported  from  Thyatira  SB 
tha  neighboring  towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack  ani- 
mals among  tha  mountain  clana  of  Haimns  and  Pangsaaa.  tha  agents  beams 
donbtlesa  in  many  instances  her  own  co-religionists."  This  most  of  cesns 
bo  taken  to  mesn  her  own  confraternity,  for  what  nsa  would  aha  hava  off 
religion  In  running  ber  factory? 

.     *»»i°*tt,R    "-  "-— -    -■  -■-,   -|  ' 1-       »-  '■■  fi.jrir  iisi.aliaa. 

•ft  <KA*W  as*  Maassassat,  asaaaaa  aw fajaaafci  aaatSwaaa-Ssai  Myar."  aaaaaJ 
aat  MaWs,  si  t><)  »»•«  ««**.•  tn  Bat  l»  Sawaaaitaaaa.  ana]  as*  Ss  at,  aa> 
ICrasaraas  *■  as 4 all." 
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all  the  trade  unions  of  ancient  time*,  the  dvcra  wero  the 
most  powerfully  organize*!.  They  woro  Isnown  in  in- 
scriptions, in  Scripture  ami  in  history  as  porphyroba- 
phoi*"  and  thia  tenement  they  occupied  was  found  by 
Boeckh.  who  conducted  the  first  compilation  of  tlio 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graeivruni,  to  possess  the  gen- 
eral name  of  oikos.*" 

Besides  Lydia,  thus  acknowledged  to  hare  been  an 
agent  of  the  dyers  union,  we  have  Gaius  of  about  the 
same  period,  also  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asi- 
atic trade  unions.  The  Smith  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Knowledge,  under  this  rubric,  enumerates  four  men  of 
this  name,  all  in  the  apostolic  age.  and  speaks  of  them 
as  different  persons.  In  our  mode  of  considering  the 
apostolic  plant,  however,  they  are  all  one  and  the  same. 
Gaius,  like  Lydia,  Aquila,  Priacilla  and  many  others, 
^vas  the  manager  of  a  guild,  and  the  apostles  converted 
him,  thus  getting  access  to  a  "House" or  kuriakos  where 
be  built  up  a  church.     Mnny  matum  >  .  hiiracter 

crop  out  iu  the  sacred  writ  mid  rmmv  not  thuft  men- 
tioned are  coming  to  light  through  ti-il-tuli-  MlMgltfliul 
they  have  fortunately  left.*** 

Me  Oclilot,  MS8,:  Ilopc.t/potla*oi.  Thiaikika.  eontributea  set  en  evWJpia 
of  these  Industrie.,  sea-eral  of  which  were  represented  in  th«  iiikci  iptiuna 
of  Thiat.ra  RimuT,  II.,  p.  W».  comment,  on  the  evMe>ier  rov  '».j.u- 
wew  la  Ignatius  ua  though  the  order  of  vop«)<»p«0e*>ei  was  meant,  end  de> 
cUret  that  ill  Phty«i»  they  «ao  c-lii iatiun  aoclcliea;   Ochler.  M88-.  baa  an 


invaluable  one  found  ears  recently  j|  All.  Athiil,  Thr  ..alouira  rl«ht  where 
Paul  planted  with  Lydia'.  aid.  Oehler.  Kram    VHuM> .  p   '.TT.  in  tbe  [" 
trade  oolooa,  CIG,._3iM  Thyatoifa.  SUM.  Hiciapulia 


Paul  planted  with  LydU'.  aid  .  Oohlei.  If-n    rtndU-  ,f   WT.  In  the  lln  of 

Lc  Baa.  111.,  186T,  and 
Laodicea;   again,    »a\     p.    279: 


,(lWfi»«  Journal  (/  A  nAlrvityy.   111.,  p.  34S, 
arvwepia  r«r  eop^vpopa^wi.  in    lliiitopoll*.  an  " 

Tin,  p.  as,  at  Tyre,  mcntlonod   by   Strat  .. 
So  again,  herewith  connected:  Ochlei.  MS.:    "t>(ae-oc — THiaa»u.>xicji — 


••vvfip.a  t^i,  eop^v  pop1  *<>»>>>  in    Hltiropoll*.  and  nthor  dyer,  nnlnn.  at  ICnhesoi; 
■in,  p.  »e,  at  Tyre,  mentioned   by   Sliabo.  767.  and  Pllnv.  AM  /'"'.  v.. 


Thuiiib..  Iiitciteiiunt  ill  loch  die  In.. huh  ana Thesealonlka :  Duchesne 
Bayel.  MtmMrc  ear  am  Jfurum  an  JUml  AUiol.  p.  M.  nr.  M  die  evrtfpis  ewe 
■  aa^aaoaa^Mb  hat  detn  Meoippo.  aus  Thiateira  elo  Gr.buml  onicliloL  E« 
fleet  n»he  euiuiicbuieu  dais  audi  dioaot  Meonipua  tin  irop*opo8««cK  go- 
we*e»  aei  und  tfj  VefcMcbtfl  dia  Purptirliandlariu  l-ydia  an.  1  hvataira 
welche  in  Ptiilippi  nm  Apoitel  I'aiiIu,  getauft  wnrde,   Act.  Af**t  .  iu.,  14  " 

euftoexkh.  l\  K„  1.  SVH,  t.  ooie  109.  Oieee,  according  lo  Boeckh  whoso 
word  on  the  Kp*t-»,  i.  lutDOirifT.  Ifl  the  bungla  01  lurd'a  house  uf  tha  iparoc. 
Liddetl,  Orftk  Met,  iu  »crb,  'Kpatot,  ajren  q.«ck  wai  oftnn  a  hnuie.  a  cava. 
4**.  place  for  ilia  poor,  alao  a  place,  aides  for  »ome  cod.  The  ohr.  "be- 
liarera  dwelt  »»ii  twt  •.'out  "  Tbe  daring  suggestion  bat  been  published, 
■tact  Ihe  revelaiioua  luude  through  tho  iiiacriptieiuil  contributions,  tli.t 
theae  etaet  or  avpiairoi  of  thn  ancient  Jparo.  war*  tha  hole,  of  the  poor 
into  which  thn  christian!  planted  and  maintained  their  inttltutlon  nnnl  It 
wa«  able  to  stand  alone,  sod  the  si  ill  mors  M-iphcuioua  and  bolder  bLni 
has  been  held  forth  that  the  Houa*  or  cavo,  or  socluaiuu  in  which  Paul 
was  mel  by  lcaua.  accuaud,  badizaanad  and  conversed,  was  the  secret  o.*o« 
of  tbe  MxK- 

su  Xamtay.  fXA  IHtX.  faryo  .  11.,  p.  030.  note  2.  apeikina:  of  the  Bjmiw 
elei,  a  muaieal  union  of  tbe  Boapborua  and  in  Pbryeia.  aam;  " The exiatance 
of  secret  societies  like  theae  made  It  easier  for  the  christians 


tbatmsslvM  In  similar  soclalioa," 
bits  It  cloaaVr- 


lo  oreaniie 
Without  knowiDn  the  (teal  secret  be  Her* 
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Another  of  the  proselytes  encountered  by  this  evan- 
gelist was  Demetrius,  the  president  <>'"  kuriotj  o(  th» 
unimi  of  in  h:m:  makers  df  Epbetae,  This  large  man u- 
facturing  and  commernul  <atj  of  Phrvgia  possessed 
ninny  trade  unions  of  various  kind*.  There  were  taut 
makers  of  the  Dionyenn  artists  who  furnished  the 
scenes,  tent*  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  theater* 
in  the  world  of  tan—moat;  Um  dyers,  of  which  we 
hare  Hpokcn,  goldsmiths,  leathi-n-r*  of  many  aorta,  and 
not  the  leant  among  all  these  many  were  the  image 
makers  who  manufactured  out  of  gold,  tcilver,  pearl,  am- 
ber, coral,  gems  and  several  other  precious  materials, 
goodly  quantities  of  images  in  great  varielr,  little  and 
Xge,  for  the  ladies  and  for  the  temples  o?  the  pagan 
gods.  Suircd  bracelets,  combs,  beads,  palladiums  and 
golden  vincula  were  among  the  saleable  nijoux  of  their 
manufacture.  These  artiste,  closely  organized  and  en- 
joying their  profits  in  the  usual  method  of  community 
enterprise,  succeeded  in  making  a  good  bring  at  Kphe- 
ftus.  It  was,  of  course,  for  their  direct  advantage,  in 
order  to  secure  good  sales  and  a  good  living,  to  brook 
no  innovation  of  the  new  christian  doctrine  brought  to 
Kphesus  by  Paul  and  the  other  evangelists  which  dis- 
countenanced the  popularity  of  these  ancient  fada  and 
fashions  on  which  their  existence  depended.  To  them 
it  was  business  without  sentiment 

But  the  business  of  image  making  and  selling  was 
classed  with  idolatry ;  for  all  these  objects  they  were 
producing  were  idols  of  the  pagan  divinities.  "There 
was  at  Ephesus  a  very  prominent  trade  union  character 
named  Demetrius  who  was  kurios,  or  principal  in  charge 
of  the  unions  of  image  makers.  The  broadcast  preach - 
ing  of  Paul,  which  certainly  had  a  powerful  effect,  was 
illicitly  against  the  old  idolatry  of  the  pagan  worship.  "* 
Nut  understanding  this  we  are  told  that  a  great  quar- 
n  1  existed  between  the  propagators  of  the  new  salva- 
tion. 

To  students  of  the  true  situation  and  to   practical 

Uiinksri  this  will  soon  appear  as  a  far-fetched  conclu- 

t  unity  has  already  been  stamped  br  the  bu- 

w  P»ol  iwoii  in  have  bid  •  vimilar  enrountar  viiib  ■  n»o  aimed     IX- 
cplic«.  mcDiiuiicd  in  «be  ibird    Epittl*  cf   lobn.    unfaiorablr.     .'. 
■  tudy  of  r>iotirj.hr»  rmali  thai  b«  waa  guardian  of   ■  onion.   Mk«   Deraa>- 


oirephci.  incDiivued  in  «be  Ibiid    Epiatle  c*  lobn.    unfavorably.     A    clot* 

repbaa  rtmll  that  b«  waa  guardian 
mm  »nd  «onliJ  not  tolarai*  any 
in*  their  d'Xtrloaa  into  Ibo  old 
•  at  dvlatttioo*  10  lb*  tiuaiucn 


j  inwrtortnr*  of  lha  caw  mli*!ooar:'«.  or»- 
lirr.ih«chcod».  to  lone  at  tucb  praacbm* 
which  it  »ai  uiair  function  to  defend. 
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pervening  Tubingen  school  as  a  grotesque  if  not  comi- 
cal deal  in  futures;  for  judging  from  the  coaxing  career 
of  competition  ami  it*  Willy  over-striding  of  the  oritfi- 
ually  socialistic  foundation,  stamping  out  its  vitals  and 
leaviug  but  a  skeleton,  the  world  must  at  length  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  awaken  from  mi  indoctrinated 
superstition.  Indeed  it  is  already  beginning  to  cry 
aloud  with  disappointment. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  it  is  not  our  province 
here  to  write  up  specious  views.  Wi  IfOTS  this  to  the 
wranglers  of  gnosticism  and  Ihe  men  of  ]iul|nt  mid  chau- 
oel  who  reverberate  more  the  mock  of  a  hollow  salary 
than  the  glow  of  love  for  their  fellow  men.  Wo  are 
groping  after  history;  searching  and  uueartliing  the 
story  of  sonic-thing  called  Christianity ;  dragging  forth 
■a  a  result  of  our  labors  among  scraps  and  bones  and 
cinerary  relies,  a  vast  evidence,  which  warrants  us  in  a 
hope  that  Neander's  prediction  is  coming  true."* 

The  imaginary  split-away  originating  in  the  accred- 
ited trouble  between  Paul  on  the  one  hand  and  John 
and  Peter  and  the  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  on 
the  other,  was  the  self-same  labor  question  sad  labor 
movement  which  we  have  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  lasting  quarrel,  for  they  caino  to  an  undi  r 
standing.  There  was  a  vast  practical  labor  movoment, 
legalized  by  the  statute  wo  have  described,  but  driven 
into  secrecy  by  the  Roman  conquests;  and  the  immedi- 
ate followers  of  Jesus,  faithful  to  his  teachings,  pur- 
sued with  consistency  tho  tenets  prescribed.  Paul,  a 
good  man  at  heart,  but  a  born  aristocrat,  at  first  ab- 
jured the  economic  factor  and  cast  bis  whole  life  in  the 
cause  of  faith,  thinking  only  of  the  life  beyond  and  be- 
lieving with  an  intense  assurance  that  things  pcrtaiu- 
ing  to  the  world  were  of  little  concern  compared  with 
the  seona  of  bliss  which  he  believed  to  await  the  deni- 
zens of  earth  who  followed  the  Jesus  as  a  post  earthly 
God. 

John  and  Peter,  on  the  other  hand  were  working 
They  looked  upon  mankind  as  it  really  was;  a  mass  of 


•at  Thla  remarkable  prediction  ot  a  tnodurn  converted  Hebrew  philoao- 
pb*r,  hat  been  tranelated  and  read!  to  tbli  "tract:  "Wa  aland, "  aaid  N«- 
aflder.  "00  fbo  liuo  between  the  old  world  and  ■  Daw,  about  to  be  called 
into  beini  bj  tha  erer-freah  energy  ot  the  auapal.     For  a  fourth    lime    ao 

ch   In  rh#  life  of  oar  rare  i%  in  preparation    by    mtiai  of    Christianity." 

iiL*  ***-  art.  .VaaaMlar. 


■rood) 

Sclua. 


BUI.  Jx#i>tU  ttan*.     Sec  Lipplocou- 


I"" 
Lit. 
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Buffering  humanity  OTercoma  by  the  sword  of  tyrants; 
ground  to  atoms  by  laws  against  conspiracy ;  reduced 
to  a  hideous  slavery;  bleeding  with  blows;  intellect  sti- 
fled; wives  and  children  weeping  in  squalid  starvation; 
subject  at  the  least  excuse  to  be  hung  on  the  awful  gib- 
bet of  the  crucifix  and  denied  the  right  of  family  or  the 
exercise  of  natural  and  honorable  affections. 

Which  was  right?  Paul  was  s  good  man.  We  shall 
show  in  our  history  of  his  fight  against  the  abomina- 
tions that  his  life-work  rid  the  world  of  many  a  den  of 
sexual  license,  elevating  mankind  above  the  exuberant 
laxity  of  Cotytto  and  heading  off  the  freedom  of  Car- 
pocratea.  But  did  he  overreach  his  functions  as  a 
reformer  when  he  ranked  this  iconoclasm  among  the 
abominations  which  he  attacked? 

It  is  here  that  the  true  labor  problem  comes  in.  De- 
metrius, who  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  was  a 
kurios  or  quinquennalis  of  the  union  of  image  makers 
of  Ephesus  and  in  appearance  already  converted  by 
John,  was  in  the  act  of  faithfully  carrying  out  his  in- 
structions and  functions  ss  protector  and  president  of 
his  union.  It  was  a  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  preaching, 
inveighed  against  the  worship  of  idols  with  such  power 
that  the  manufacture  of  thtse  images,  shrines  and  palla- 
diums was  sensibly  cut  off,  leaving  the  laboring  people, 
members  of  these  image  makers  unions  thousands  in 
number,  out  of  employment,  to  be  turned  out  as  tramps 
and  making  of  Paul's  Christianity  a  sort  of  labor-stifling 
machine,  like  these  of  to-day  which  are  intercepting  hu- 
man muscle  and  driving  our  artisans  by  millions  into 
the  roads  to  tramp,  6tarve  and  die.  John  sprang  at  him 
like  a  tiger.  Diotrepbes  another  New  Testament  char- 
acter apparently  a  director  of  a  union  similarly  threat- 
ened, likewise  vehemently  attacked  Paul. 

It  was  a  serious  question.  Demetrius  and  his  unions 
got  word  from  other  quarters  that  this  proto-iconoclast 
had  worked  the  same  arguments  among  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  influence  over  the  membership 
of  similar  unions  making  shrines  and  receiving  their 
bread  from  this  labor.*"  Thus  the  business  of  a  multi- 
tude favored  by  coming  under  the  jus  coeundi,  ancient, 
and  sacredly  unchangeable,  held  as  an  heirloom  of  anti- 
si'  JcU,  iii..  n.  afereover  je  sea  and  hear  that  sot  alona  at  Ephasna 
bat  almost  laicoc hoot  all  Asia  this  Paal  hath  pcnoadad  and  nmd  awajr 
"^  people,  taring  ihit  the?  be  cc  gods,  which  ax*  aud*  with  *ia— fa 
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quity,***  was  all  at  once  attacked  by  a  Jewish  reformer, 
a  craftsman  of  the  tentmakerH  and  a  tuuu  of  do  higher 
rights  than  their  own  Demetrius. 

Another  matter  of  uIjuohI  importance  recently  com- 
ing to  light  tliripu|:li  iiiKiripliotial  hiatory  but  never  lie- 
fore  kliuwii  fiint'c  the  days  of  their  .-iiipprc  ssion,  in  that 
these  uniuiiH  of  image  makers  defended  OB  that  mem- 
orable day  by  Demetrius,  were  actually  manufacturing 
article*  for  the  government.*"  We  are  told  »-v  the  cy- 
clopedia of  Biblical  literature  that  Demetr..rs  was  u 
maker  of  silver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Epbesus,  and  the 
naoi  armirioi  niches  for  models  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  Ephesiau  Artemis  or  Diuna,  near  her  statue;  and 
that  Demetrius  and  his  fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  of  los- 
ing their  trade,  raised  a  tumult,  showing  in  bis  speech 
before  a  root  out-of-door  crowd  how  the  new  eect  threat- 
ened to  endanger  their  businoss  and  means  of  life.  This 
is  admitted  by  all,  even  Calvin.*" 

•u  Mommeen,  Dt  Coll.  tt  Bodal.,  Bom.,  p.  40,  I  o,  in  initio,  speaking  ol 
ih*  liability  of  in*  collegian,   under  ilin  jr.s  conundi  in!     'Cum 

rerum  orrfo  apod  Komanos  Immnuiriui  el  libera  rel  pobllcflo  forma  in 
regiium  ecnsiin  abirol.  Rome*  quoque  malofuni  buininum  conaociatlooo*  II- 
la,  qua  turbaa  cmles  el  acuui  <i  inciteie  tuiiua  aolent,  aapiaairno  tie- 
bain/'  Thus  the  privilege  gol  lo  bn  exceedingly  dangerous,  for  allusion  ia 
made  to  Llvy'i  .TOtiucto  aVapuinriiiiwa  cf.  awpra.  ch,  I,  Again.  n.c  (ladiuonal 
•on*  eo  belo»ed  by  die  poorer  people  grilled  agamti  the  pride  of  ibe  petrr 
ciaa  data,  but  ibis  laxjty.  and  Bomel .Iocs  pcinap*.  wauionneea.  were  forti- 
fied in  the  traditional  babite  which  did  not  keep  pace  witb  the  splendor 
of  urban  growth,  They  for  ceotuiiea  song  tbelr  traditional  songs  end  lo 
Phrygia  eibibited  their  fair  one*  at  tbe  Callipygian  games,  li  ia  Mated  by 
Tbir*el]  that  leia  piugich*  win  uuida  in  1,000  ycara  than  ia  being  made  ia 
niodarn  i.mca  in  a  hundred.  In  mnalc,  change  wn  especially  alow.  Tbe 
/Il..i  Aula,  or,  "Oh  thu  funny  fcellog."  is  a  tune  believed  byeome  to  reech 
back  into  Ibe  pre-cbflalian  doya.  There  ero  recea  now.  among  which  no 
change,  cither  of  lew,  of  fuahicm,  or  of  habit  and  belief,  transpires,  end 
(he  Africans,  Mongolians,  Malaya  and  Indiana  ere  somfl  of  them;  whareee 
the  true  Caucasian  race  ie  esccedtngly  changeful. 

«••  Keevndcr,  Planimg.  Book  III.,  chap,  vlil..  quote*  AnU.  ill .  CI  -n.,  ul 
tttaUnclly  eeya,  tbu  "The  ailvcr  •hrtnM  fur  Diana  brooghl  no  small  galtui 
tinlo  the  crafusmen,  '  Agalu,  id,,  vlll..  --Hmall  modnls.  In  gold  end  allver.of 
tbe  proud  templo  of  Art^roU  used  to  do  made,  which,  being  cent  to  distant 
pern  ae  su  object  of  devotion.  br<<uyttl  (/real  galna  to  tin-  city."  But  Naauv 
dar  caouul  ase  that  ttn<  maknra  belonuiul  to  e  union  of  allv«ramlths.  Dr. 
Oehler.  lo  hie  Msx..  ecnt  to  U»,  speaking  of  .ii-wlah  unions  at  Epheaoe,  end 
referring  to  Acti.  xli.,  £4.  le.,  the  trouble  with  Paul  and  Dcmolrliie,  eecaxat 
to  aeatire  us  that  the  union  bad  the  burial  attachment.  Am.  Or.  /«ao-..  IV., 
DO,  GTS:  '"KMeerau  o>  'teiafeUi l"  07V.  "Tevt qs  ♦ije  eo>qv  siieersei  el  tV  Ideraj 
'UveeXei."  We  exjet.t  Inscriptions  will  yet  be  found  proving  more.  Oehler, 
JeVaw.  faaA*  ;  p.  SKI.  brln^a  Una  fact  lo  mind  mlerrliig  tu  AriA.  ill.,  24.  see., 
to  show  the.  ''eturliiuridctie  rjtellung  der  O«no***nerh  after*  Im  atae4Iichen 
Leben:  deea  eleelnen  yroasen  EiDfiusa  auf  Hie  Meeae  dos  Voltes  batton  kbafft 
der  Aufstaud,  dm  II*  Mllicrarbriler  In  Kphesoaaygen  den  Apuetel  Paulna  er- 
reften-    ApatoUg.  i.i  ,  S4'.    Tbla  make*  Mm  *  director  of  »  regular  nalon. 

mu  Calvin,  in  Atf*  Ai-oitol.,  six.,  £3soe.,  makee  it  plain  (hat  (hie  trouble 
waa  entirely  over  the  problem  of  bread  for  (he  workman:  "Rest  IgaM  da- 
rnel, noo  lam  pro  ana  iptos  quem  pro  focle  pagnare,  ut  Klllcet 
kubwut  bene  (alentem.'' 
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Now  it  has  not  yet  been  explained  tint  this 
trius  was  the  same  man  converted  by  John,  and  m« 
tioned  by  him,  nor  that  he  is  the  Demaa  of  the  gospels, 
being  a  member  of  the  early  ohriatian  brotherhoods 
Neither  has  it  been  explained  that  it  waa  over  him  and 
this  very  trouble  that  the  great  schism  occurred  between 
Peter,  John,  James  and  Paul.    This  phenomenal  eoanes 
taring  of  a  great  subject  for  nearly  two  thousand  yean 
will  develop  itself  little  by  little  as  enquiry  proceed*. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment of  these  people  on  strike.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  well  recorded  that  their  manufacture  of  images,  mod- 
els, shrines  and  priestly  paraphernalia  waa  a  part  of  the 
pagan  worship  of  Diana.  Next  to  this  comes  the  impor- 
tant but  well-known  fact  that  this  sort  of  property  was 
largely  official.  The  state  or  city  owned  the  temple,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  sale  of  such  things  brought  great 
gains  to  the  city,  meaning  that  it  was  public  business. 
Without  doubt  the  priests,  who  in  ancient  times  were 
regular  public  officers,  used  to  procure  of  the  unions 
of  jewelers  large  numbers  of  shrines,  models  and  other 
salable  trinkets,  and  sell  them  at  a  much  higher  price 
to  the  ladies  of  wealth,  who  visited  the  famous  place, 
from  not  only  the  city  itself  but  the  country  round 
about  and  even  from  the  distant  villages  and  towns. 
This  traffic,  then,  with  the  unions,  for  tie  purchase  of 
sacred  objects,  was  a  government  function,  and  in  the 
way  we  have  described  must  have  brought  gains  to  the 
city,  although  it  afforded  the  unions  a  sure  and  lucra- 
tive means  of  existence.  The  union  could  contract  for 
so  and  so  many  shrines,  and  being  paid  by  the  city,  the 
commerce  was  political  and  this  would  instigate  the  po- 
litical incentives  causing  the  members  to  organize  and 
at  the  elections  work  and  vote  for  the  agoranomos  who 
was  willing  to  pledge  that  he  would  award  to  them  the 
jobs  rather  than  to  any  outside  enterprise.  As  we  have 
shown,  this  was  done  to  an  enormous  extent  at  Pompeii 
and  in  many  places  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  in  this  indi- 
rect manner  that  the  ancient  unions  constantly  received 
employment,  and  the  shrine  makers  of  Epheeus  were  no 
exception. 

Few  people  of  our  day  have  any  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  temple  of  Diana     ."Great  is  Diana  of  the 
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Epheeians,"  is  Bible  history.  It  appears  to  hare  been  in 
a  pood  state  of  preservation  at  the  time  covered  by  our 
story.  Few  people  comprehend  its  magnificence  or  its 
enormous  proportions.  The  Parthenon  on  the  Acropo- 
lis of  At  lu  11.1,  grand  as  it  was,  sank  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  this  renowned  temple  of  Diana.  It  was  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  the  Parthenon,  and  its 
crumbling  ruius  still  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood  for  a 
dozen  centuries,  tin-  wonder  of  the  architectural  world. 
Its  roof  was  cedar  and  the  massive  entablature  of  mur- 
ble  supporting  it  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  col- 
umns sixty  feet  high.  It  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  mid  twenty  feet  in 
breadth;  and  in  its  center  supported  on  a  high  pedestal 
stood  the  wonderful  statue  of    Diana,  done   in  costly 

S earls  bedecked  with  gold  to  the  value  of  millions;  god- 
ess  of  the  moon  and  sister  to  Apollo  god  of  the  sun. 
She  protected  labor,  presided  over  the  unions  of  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  virginity, 
marriage  and  honor.  This  great  temple  founded  by  the 
Amazons  and  Lelegea  in  prehistoric  antiquity,  having 
been  once  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  Erostratus, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  years  before,  and  rebuilt  in 
a  splendor  commensurate  with  the  improvements  of  ar- 
chitecture, was  known  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world;  the  others  being  the  colossus  at  Rhodes,  Pyr- 
amids of  Egypt,  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  Statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympus,  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassaa. 

Of  course  such  a  vast  edifice  as  this  could  not  have 
been  erected  and  owned  by  any  one  denominational 
branch  of  religion.  It  was  national  property.  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  most  part  of  the  twelve-hundred 
years  it  is  known  to  have  stood,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
municipality  of  Ephesus  But  it  was  government  prop- 
erty. The  very  divinities,  with  all  the  scores  of  priests 
and  priestesses  were  creatures  of  official  religion.  Pi- 
ety was.  an  official  duty  under  the  government  control. 
Priests  v. -i-re  paid  employees  of  the  government  The  in- 
dividual had  no  right  or  control  over  the  incomes  from 
sacrifices,  "'  which  as  proved   by  the  Pliny  correspond- 

»«i  Olbboti.  rhap,  itI,,  with  nolo  flO  and  «lwwti*r»  rtcofnlMd  that  coa- 
aUcoilttK  o  at  the  •aorlllcoa  ««  equivalent  to  nuu-vayuir-nt  of  in  but*  to  Rom* 
bialii|i  tlil«  vn.w  on  lllii) -«  loll*™,  lad  u;i:  "Aa  tha  Dayman!  of  triuula 
wa»  liiflailMy  rtfiiaad U»  cooaldacatlon  which  tney.   toe   chjlatUna,    a- 
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ence  with  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  unions  converted 
to  Christianity,  web  the  same  at  that  time  in  all  parte 
of  proconsular  Borne.  Not  only  did  the  unions  do  the 
work  of  the  official  religion,  but  the  members  were 
forced  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  attend  the  sacri- 
fices, buy  the  animals  the  farmers  brought  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  thus  put  money  into  the  treasury  of  govern- 
ment. How  fallacious  then,  to  suppose  that  the  artists 
in  shrines  and  images  manufactured  by  an  organisation 
presided  over  by  Demetrius,  were  not  indirecuy  working 
for  the  government. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  great  num- 
ber of  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  of  Ephesus  were  not 
thoroughly  organized  No  wealth  or  good  fortune  or 
food  above  an  exiguous  pittance  could  be  earned  by  an 
unorganized  workingman  at  that  time.  Nor  did  Deme- 
trius own  and  operate  a  great  shrine  factory,  as  Nean- 
der  supposes."*  It  is  Granier  de  Cassagnao  who  is  cor- 
rect regarding  ancient  manufacture.  A  rich  man  in 
those  days  might  own  slaves,  and  place  over  them  a 
good  manager,  always  a  slave,  or  a  freedman  and  thus 
carry  on  a  manufactory ;  but  this  was  extremely  rare. 
Demosthenes  had  two  factories  in  Athens,  one  for  mak- 
ing cutlery  and  another  for  producing  bedsteads.  They 
were,  manned  by  fifty-two  slaves  all  his  own  property, 
and  his  superintendent  was  murdered  by  them.  He 
also  manufactured  for  the  state.  But  Demetrius  did 
not  own  slaves.  Those  men  he  pleaded  for  were  free; 
and  the  institution  they  subserved  was  a  well-organized 
union  or  guild,  such  as  Ephesus  abounded  in.  These 
unions  were  doing  business  under  the  jus  coeundi  of 
Solon,  and  they  had  to  have  a  kurios  or  president  of  em- 
inent ability.  This  officer  was  Demetrius.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  to  the  good  of  his  brotherhood;  hence  his  strong 
influence  over  the  town  clerk,  the  governor  and  the 
whole  people  of  Ephesus.  Nor  was  he  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  reforms  which  had  previously  been 
brought  hither  by  John  and  Peter  because  they  did  not 

perlenced  from  the  Roman  tn«gl»trst«s.  will  serve  to  explain  bow  far  these 
speculations  are  justified  lo  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to  discover  the  tnM 
caneea  of  the  persecutions."    We  ahall  soon  bring  to  light  all  that  la  known 

Of  the  Pliny  letters. 


tstXeander,  PtaniiM,  Book  III.,  chap.  Til.:    "A  man  named  Demetrius, 
infeotorr  of  anch 
i  gospel  I 
the  Rains  in  bla  trade  would  aeon  be  lost" 


who  bad  a  largo  manufactory  of  each  models,  and  a  gnat  nnmbar  of  work- 
man, began  to  fear,  since  tbe  gospel  had  spread    with  snob 
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denounce  the  manufacture  of  image*  nor  do  Anything 
to  injure  the  happiness  of  thct  working  people.  They 
were  not  ioouoclastw;  for  however  correct  tho  statement 
that  the  true  Ood  was  not  made  with  liands,  thoy  were 
wise  Mioagh  bo  keep  still  and  economical  enough  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  They  were  tho  direct  apostles  and 
companions  of  the  great,  elncmito  iuid  Nazarenewho  had 
come  and  worked  as  n  workingroan  and  advocate  of  la- 
bor, and  paid  his  passage  to  immortality  through  the 
ignominious  cross.  The  misfortune,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
misfortune,  is  that  Paul  should  have  been  such  an  aris- 
tocrat that  bo  cared  not  whether  the  poor  workmen 
were  starved  to  doath  or  not  by  his  innovation  which 
interdicted  the  manufacture  of  idols  for  the  salvation  of 
the  living,  so  long  as  he  gained  his  point  for  tho  salva- 
tion of  the  dead.  Paul  thus  became  the  enemy  of  the 
economical  factor  which  Jesus  had  upheld  in  his  primi- 
tive brotherhood  and  Peter,  Apollos,  Jamea  and  John 
were  still  struggling  for,  in  their  itinerancy.  Ho  sought 
to  kill  the  practical  and  now  re-ascendant  half  of  the 
thing  known  as  Christianity.  Priestcraft  saw  the  bait 
and  snapped  it  up  and  the  church  is  a  whited  sepulchre 
Tho  great  economic  factor  ia  ruled  out 

But  Dr.  Lightfoot  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the 
bottom  Of  the  schism.  Demas,  who  is  mentioned  timo 
and  again  in  the  New  Testament,  proves  to  be  Deme- 
trius. "Demetrius  is  no  other  than  Demas,"  say*  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  especially  in  his*"  Introduction  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalouians.  If  so,  he  is  mentioned  at  least 
four  (iniM  over  and  above  the  full  history  given  of  tho 
great  strike-tumult  at  Ephesus  in  the  Acts,  where  his 
name  occurs  twice.  No  word  of  sympathy  is  expressed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  tho  working  people  en- 
gaged iu  thus  trouble.  The  origin*]  (rtitinga,  including 
those  of  Clement,  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  Barna- 
bas, the  gospel  of  Peter,  celebrated  with  Greeks  as  the 
Kenigma  Pctrou,  and  many  other  original  contributions 

>«111  John,  l£:  OJt.lv.,  14;  //  1\m..  iv„  10;  nilrmm,  24.  Tb«  Ox- 
ford t'niv.  1M.,  \tvltx  Proper  Name*,  my«.  Damn  in  eomracfori  from  Do- 
metrlut. 

««  //  Tim..  \i  .  in.  hut  particularly  CW..  h  .  n  In  II  r.«...  i...  i(\  ».. 
Damnum,  completely  foruken  Paul,  "Aimum  yap  in  ryitar<Amr.  Aya»ae-a«  row 

■*>  ialmtrm,     «a*     ,Top«u.>>i     fif    t)«7,jaAo*i«'j,       hpijiircqc     «4«     Parana*'.    T,i«,    fj| 

o.eA*«f>»>'.  *•>'••<  »>Tfc  >tar*i  **••'  «'m»v  '  Thi»  »how«  ite  achlafD .  aod  It 
plainly  betaii  iD  the  quarrel  «  Ephoaut  ©vet  the  economic  problem  of  die 
workinimen. 
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including  the  mysteriously  lost  Gospel  of  the  Hebrew  8 
all  of  which  are  known  to  have  gone  current  during 
first  and  much  of  the  second  centuries,  were  ruled  out 
and  much  which  we  have  has  been  interpolated  in  their 

Slaeea.  Great  men  and  scholars,  too  numerous  to  ruen- 
on,  pronounce  the  early  writings  genuine,  and  admit 
that  the  reason  why  they  were  excluded  is  that  taey  all 
advocated  the  plan  of  economies  which  inculcates  the 
socialism  that  wbh  bein<;  practically  and  uniformly  car- 
ried out  by  the  brotherhoods. 

Demetrius,  then,  was  the  first  open,  original  exponent 
of  the  purely  economic  plan  in  Asia.  Stephen  had  tried 
it  in  Palestine  and  lost  his  life.  The  laborer  must  re- 
ceive the  equivalents  of  the  products  of  his  work,  and 
Demetrius,  John  and  Jamea  said  Paul's  condemnation 
of  idolatry  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  against 
it  We  do  not  set  up  a  disclaimer  against  the  methods 
of  Paul.  He  was  not  the  first  to  protest  against  rushing 
too  rapidly  "*  against  dangers.     There  are  coming  to 

•uCtuon,  /.whim  and  rait.,  r  h.  iiitH..  Including  Beta  2*.  who  wra* 
to  un.l-riiiDd  Die  uclaol  pbiloaopfay  •!  the  uaefuloeta  of  lie*.  e*n 
the  operation  of  these  religion*  motive*.  v.j»  >anou*.ly  deccTrainaa  by  Ibe 
UmMf  and  situation  of  mankind.  Rwton  night  aabava,  M  paaeloe  aaa- 
pend  Iheir  Innuanrr  l.ijt  ihoy  acted  more  for, ill;  in  rlie  iejirai  Kindt  of 
children   and  female*." 

Luna,  who  m  ipceking  lo  initiate*  behind  tbc  »*il.  tar*.  t,!i  10  ""O 
MlttW  fata*  dioui  >vu»a>  rd  ni'ortjp.a  rq<  Beet>«ie<  vom  .V**v,  rait  or  Ae*> 
eat*  ,'r  *eee0o*a*i  i«*  11Ai>ot*ai  >ia  /MreMtf,  aei  eae.  ai  .  Ueur." 

A»)«TotLt.  AVrnoAy*.  i.,  8      "Religion  haa  been  banded  down  to  myth- 
ical form  from  tl.e  eerlieat  tiOM,  to  puuerity.  that  there  arc  god*;  ec."    i 
thingt  divine  compava  natura  entire.     AM   over    and  |     baa   beeo 

■ddid,  according  io  ih»  mythical  atyle.  for  the  purpote  of  prrtuading  thr 
'  ude.  and  in  favor  of  the  laws,  and  the  aood  of  the  alata.  That*  ma* 
have  givan  to  the  geda  human  form*,  and  have  even  represented  then  aav 
der  the  heme  of  oilier  hour*,  in  whoM  train  Aottona  of  many  otter  thine* 
followed,  hui  if  we  separate  from  all  thi*  the  original  principle,  aad  coat- 
aider  cbal  ilona,  v."  *ii-n  find  ib.it  thii  baa  been  di  aitxo  pai- 

loeophy  aud  art  hava  been  never al  time*  found  aud  lost,  yet  eucb  dextrine* 
or  e**rncc»  are  [ircarrvrd  to   n*  a*  ramaina  of  nnnent  wlsdoao." 

»vm.*»h>».  ituiortn.  vi  ,  otp  rvv  •tronfly  blnaa  tint  >uperatitlea  ear  tt*» 
Inculcation  among  the  matiet  of  tbote  too  weak    lo  .t    the    fajl 

truth  accomplishes  ita  reallEgtlon  ,urer  and  swifter  than  i 
to  Match  the  truth. 

-no.  Gup.,  I  nltitnd*  of  women  ind  the  entire  mm  of 

Ibt  common  people  cannol  be  led  to  tellgion  by  the  doctrine*  of   ptViloio- 
phj     .'or  tins  rrarpOM  aopajTMltloB  la  alao  neeaaaary,    which    mult    cal 
ths  aid  of  the  myths  and  fables  of  wondat  Sacb  things  the  feu 

of  stain  nird  at  hurjbnar*  tom*  childish  people.  These  inytha  ara  wanted 
not  only  for  children,  bat  for  all  tho  ignorant,  who  ara  no  batter  tbanchil 
dren" 

HrtuAi.  Fiatom,  Book  II..  c.  ft.  malreaa  prayer  In  accordance  probablv 
with  tha  above:     O  Lord.    I  ne«ar  spoke  a  true  word  in  =>  life,  but  birr 
Ured  In  dissimulation,  lying  to  all  men,    and  wu  nevar  contradicted      All 
ga»*  credit  to  my  worde."    Yet  Hermai  cornea  down  to  oa  aa   a    MM 
modaaty.  ttuthfulneaa  and  wiadom. 

LactaaTlua.  />*t.  in*    II  .  c,  s,    aayt   that  Cicero,    tike    Art 
llrved  that  rood  things  muat  bo  taught  through  lies    Ocaro  waa  well  ai 
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light  BtrOCg  evident  u  which  show  that  Paul  was  wise. 
If  our  argument  is  true  that  early  Christianity  was  the 
original  economic  socialism  ii  is  believed  by  ns  to  have 
been,  he  certain  1  .  Dot  in   taking  food 

the  workers   but  in   Stanching  tli<'   too   rapid   bold 
an  open  advocacy  into  hitherto  secret   places.     X » I ■  I   this 
and  by  and  see  tin  g  aching  of 

Stephen?  Did  he  not  stand  afar  and  with  bis  OWB  eyes 
behold    Jesus    nailed     to     Ihe 

had  been  an  eye  witness  to  many  horrors.  He  hail  with 
his  own  '         ms  and  known  Jesus'"  personally 

ecoming,  like  a  good  and  really  honest  man,  a  convert 
through  pure  con  mess,  bo  turns  En  their  favor, 

and  gives  his  life  up  for  thi 

Tin:."  il  cannol  be  said  of  lliir.  man,  that  he  was  ngfti 
i  in    Kbionitie  doctrines  which  had  as  its  primitive  basis 
the  si  "f  nan  from  tba  awful  qualms  of  pt 

slavery  and   the  humiliation    of    labor   from   which   the 

?atriclan  himself  drew  srery  nonce  of  bd 
aul  saw  all  this,  and  being  humbly  converted  to  soeial- 
put  bis  whole  life  into  the  cause,  if.  Hun,  h, 
ried  a  little  from  Peter,  John  and  .James,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  business,  we  can  see  no  rcaxon  for  condemn- 
ing him  at  wholesale  and  pronouncing  empty  anathemas 
against  his  views.     \\  find,  honestly  looking  st 

the  so-called  Pauline  quarrel,  that  this  man  varied 
materially  from   Peter,  John   and  .lames.     He    wn- 
tensely  and  conscientiously    religious.     Peter   and  John 

dtlUM    lllrn     WOrfchl|iixl     *'f     ful*-'         He    wanted     mm     n..t     :..     daMtla* 

ttiljiK*   much,    lttt    this    dlacuaalon    rttloffulth    accepted    doetrloea    which    are 
anppoaed     true.       Aa    *     matter    of     fjcl.     Arlatollc.     Plato,     Polyhlna,     < -ir.ro, 
StnbO,   Pluurch.  Dion  Clirluntom.  for  the  tarty  thlnkora,  and  hundrej> 
ante-Nlrlne    prelate*,    adroi-aled,    1h»t    llfw    wrrr    n--fii!.    hOwtfaf    liifeful    ati'l 
nanaeailiiK  auih  pre»atlcatlona  may  now  aeero, 
Salon.   "I>igr«l,"   XLVil.,   it.,  4,     Son  i«  much   ra 

the  much  contested  clau'e  •'••,  Xt»v  •.■iIm«»o,,"  actually  give*  rohher*  of  the 
•ra.  Oilt  1".  plratra,  frieliuotin,  coraaira.  the  right  to  ran*  .mi  Iheir  b'i«l 
new  ■»  legitimate.    Thl«  i«  worn  than  uponitftlaui  falaabood* 

Am  RIimi.  "Myateria,"   Eng.    "train.."   p.  S  Nave  men  mint  « 

twofold    maimer    of    lp«  ■_■!..    '■"    ttu    people.    ,hry   ««»  O"1    rommunicitioni   dif- 

from   thoae  which    *rrr   extended   to  Ihe    tnltUt.-«  of  their   arem   a»- 

Thla  aeemlngly  rilUmou,  logic  of  Dm  »o  called  prr-ohrlftlana,  which  •■■ 
copied  by  later  adrocatea.  P»ul  not  earepted,  gaao  rl»e  to  the  apnnrlrar 
TY*  end  JikUSm  the  mean.-,  and  a<  ttrt  pagan  godi  imlveraally  faeorad  Ilea 
e4  thla  aort  •«  ■!»■  ful .  the  chrlttlaot  wrr»  early  l.-d  away  from  the  rigid 
trotbfubaaat  »dhcred   to    In    the   union.,    and    finally    harumr   wora.    Ilara   than 

'  »'~n'cSta«h.."   t..   W,    read.:     "But    If   1    knew    fhrirt    personally   a.  to- 
da*d    I    did   know    him    according   to    the    flrah-  «o»«    ««•«••.   in    hia  botfly. 
ippearanre.    f**-  now   '  lraow   h,m   •*  ""  mor'- 
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were  as  intensely  and  conscientiously  practical.  Peel, 
like  the  christians  of  to-day,  bed  only  the  life  beyond 
in  view.  He  even  had  no  promise  for  the  slave.  Peter 
end  John  had  the  hereafter  not  only  bat  also  the  life  of 
the  living  to  do  with ;  and  they  oonsoientionaly  preached 
salvation  on  these  lines.  Gould  they  have  been  blamed 
if  they  instigated  .their  powerful  comrade,  Demetrius, 
or  Demas,  to  rebel  with  toe  large  union  of  silversmiths, 
whose  bread  was  threatened  by  Paul's  doctrine?  What 
had  this  converted  union  to  do  for  or  against  the  idol- 
buying  customs  of  the  official  temple?  We  fail  to  see 
that  either  Demas  or  the  artisans  whose  interests  he 
controlled  had  anything  for  or  against  the  worship  of 
shrines  in  the  making  of  which  they  earned  a  living. 
They  simply  did  the  work  offered  and  got  their  money. 
Very  naturally  they  followed  the  custom  in  this  press- 
ing emergency,  like  Peter  who  thrice  denied.  If  they 
cried  aloud,  along  with  the  great  throng:  "Great  is  Di- 
ana of  the  Ephesians,"  it  was  quite  human  and  natural, 
and  perhaps  they  did  do  so,  but  this  does  not  accuse 
them. 

Another  matter  of  moment  is  that  we  commit  no  an- 
achronism in  these  reflections.  It  may  be  asked  if  this 
incident  of  the  strike  of  the  image  makers  at  Ephesus 
was  not  before  John  and  others  of  the  Twelve,  or  of  the 
seventy,  had  planted  at  Ephesus.  To  this,  we  answer 
that  the  christian  plant  had  been  made  several  years 
before."'  But  we  find  a  remarkably  startling  mention 
in  Dr.  Lightfobt's  Colossian  Heresy  regarding  Paul  at 
Ephesus  in  contact  with  strolling  wanderers,  whom  he 
imagines  to  be  Jews  because  Josephus  in  his  Jewish 
wars  speaks  of  them  as  wandering  exorcists  who  oast 
out  evil  spirits,*"  and  brought  the  dead  to  life.    Again, 

«'  Amtr.  Cydopadia,  in  art.  And.'  "Struck  with  temporary  blindness by 
ihli  vision,  be  (Saul)  w«  brought  to  Damascus,  whore,  after  three  days ao- 

iouro  he  received  hit  eight  at  the  handa  of  a  disciple  named  Ananias." 
)oes  this  not  prove  that  the  work  had  been  begun  even  before  Sanl'a  cod. 
version  ?  Again,  id.,  "Meanwhile,  a  new  centre  of  chriatian  influence  bad 
eatablished  itself  at  Antioch.  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  thither  Pant  now 
went  at  the  eolicitation  of  Barnabas."  Here  is  ackowledgment  that  both 
Ananias  and  Barnabas  had  planted  before  Paul.  But  the  accepted  belief 
now  la  that  John,  the  evangelist,  bad  been  in  Asia,  even  before  either  of 
them.  He  was  known  in  the  citleaof  the  Lycus  and  in  Ephesus.  Paul  bad 
the  aame  trouble  with  Diotrephes. 

«••  Josephus.  DeBtU.  Jwt.,  I.,  c.  I  7:  ""Ojucout  emit  e>rvo-i  *oi««^..< 

AivTf  *fvT-rti'  rt  robe  atp«Tie-Taf  (t^rt  *«poit  niir..  t.  awtftw  ami  aVps'jrpt  daWra* 
Tif  fitatwrat.  rjpof  rouroit  Ofirvo.io'i  fiejcpt  iiiv  fiaraAovvAA  rwv  eoyjie'rtar  itiamt 
I  m  euros  ntti\*fli¥  i$i£to&<yk  04  AyeTtiat  cat  gvrrvT*,i'1  artsftes  v*  rt  VVff  aufsV 
eam  avrir  pifiki*  km!  t*  tw*  AyyiXmw  IssjpMav'1 
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ightfoot  ""speaks  of  esHenic  and  similar  unions  on  tho 
LveuM,  in  Phrygia  not  many  miles  from  Epheaus  and  al- 
most describes  the  guilds."*  And  well  he  might;  for 
the  irorkingmen  in  ue  tumult  against  Paul  were  amul- 
(itodfl  belonging  to  the  union  of  shrine  makers.  The 
strolling  Jews  casting  out  devils  are  none  other  than 
the  celebrated  fakirs  or  Metragvrtes  wo  have  de- 
They  all  belonged  to  the  Dionysan  artiste. 
They  OOnetituted  one  of  Mm  must  perfect  trade  organi- 
zations which  r<M-eivfil  the  benefits  of,  and  were  ]■ 
ularly  mentioned  by,  the  Solunic  law  in  words  tut  are 
unmistakable.  This  enormous,  roving  body  is  searcb- 
ingly  studied  by  the  an-h.-polngista,  and  their  numerous 
inscriptions  compared  with  :  iptions  of  I.ucian, 

Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry  and  Clement  of  Alexandria."' 
If,  declares  that  the  christians  had  a  foot- 
hold in  the  organization  of  these  Dionysan  artists,  and 
it  is  this  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  imperfectly  sees  and 
imagines  to  bo  the  wandering  esseniana.  It  was  Tery 
early. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  finds  that  "There  was  an  entire  dislo- 
cation and  discontinuity  in  the  hiBtory  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  epoch;  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  ignored  and  his  teaching  repudiated  if  not 
anathematized;  and  that  on  its  ruins  was  created  the 
standard  of  Judaism   around  which,  with  marvelous 

f"»  Iifhtfoot,  Chlati.  Iterrry,  p.    CCl,    admit*    thai     tin    sees    e-rldeDCet    of 

what  be  seems  to  think  li  nwmm  at  Colot*x  jn.1  cth«r  rules  in  tho  Ly- 

rn«  atid  ecu  in  Etdiesut.    Ho  must  then  ea  a  uiatter  uf  course,  admit  thai 

\v.r«  iiidimtmil  crxanirutionK;   fOrFCniCaVrt,  [.Oilnrs  and  especially  Oah- 

ler  lis*--  found   Iho  tbnrapauta:  which  are  proved  to  ha  close  tradn  union*, 

involved  in  the  bread-winning  work  of  their  trsdo,  cf.  (mint  10  this  Vol.  la 

rhereMUuaV 

nel.i^hifoot,  Colo—.,   p-  S3:   "Where  Paul  Waits,  hpheane.    be  come*  In 

cootacl  with  certain  strolling  Jew*,  otorcists,  who  attempt  to  cast  out 

apir'  13'     '*>S)rSieetf«v  A,  f.*«s  n«»  IhV  S^ltSS*JI<eS>»'    'Invfoimr 

•'#«/«, rf«l-  oiotioinr   in'i  tows  «^ovrat  to  WKVHara   to  rottipa   Ty  ofwo  »pu  optw 
*1eeev.  Arfyess  •*,     op«.Cw  i>f*<  Ttir'lrieoiir.  6f  o  llauAot  «t)pvjji,. 

Itt  LQderi,  /Monye.   KOnlt.     Oi  ihaaoi  rvf  v»t  roi<  Ataivffot  r«^,irw».     Toe 

Kticelar  clause  which  secured  tbeso  rovlnf.  Vi.iir-meodican'.liAlf  prcditory 
ids  of  brother*,  aa  alao  (he  auruwi*,  or  eorsaiis.  under  the  jiit  acwwmf*. 
waa  e«  fellows'    i  eWl  easv  oh_om'»ou  /Hp-.  XLV1I..  ex..  4. 

ntLeCaan,  Dt  Mtrti  /Vrvjrraoe.  11»r»-  We  quote  Mlddloton'i  paraphrase. 
Works,  I.,  10:  "I.ucian.  who  flourished  during  the  second  ternary,  tells  us 
that  whenever  any  crafty  juggler,  an  expert  in  his  trade,  who  knew  how  lo 
make  a  right  use  of  tuinrs,  v.ent  osv>r  to  the  ebrttttsna,  be  was  sure  to 
Brow  ri.-h  hxtroedilM  !v  by  making  a.  prey  of  their  aimplicity."  Again,  ,C*1- 
tUS."    in  OftceO.  Oen/ra  ftlnon.     Nook    I..     irprcwnU     all  (bn  chr.tl.sn  won* 

derworker:  :abond*  lod  II    who  rambled  aboot  so 

play  iheU  tricks  at  fairs  and   markets:    nol  lo  the  circles  of  the  wiser  and 
belter  se-rt.  for  among  such,  thry  p  red  lo  appear:   but  wherever 

they  •  >-t  of  raw  young  fellows,  slavre.  or  foola,  thnre  lh«y  look 

care  to  ubtiude  themselves,   and  there  Iboy  displayed  all  their  •«•.'' 
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unanimity  deserters  from  the  Pauline  Gospel  rallied.  Of 
this  retrograde  faith  St-  Paul  is  supposed  to  hare  boen 
tbo  great  champion,  and  Papiiw  a  typical  and  important 
representative.  Tbo  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literal 
of  Smith  is  silly  mid  arisiooraUo  enough  to  say  that 
John,  the  workinginun,  christian  and  bosom  friend  of 
08,  "was  mllitittn.  with  tbo  others  of  the  Twelve,  ia 
bis  idea  of  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Messiah."  This 
is  a  good  spi  <  ::in  i;  of  the  emissaries  of  wealth  and  pro- 
perty to-day,  in  their  advocacy  and  their  cringing  wub- 
sorviency  to  prelacy  and  emit  sotting  in  so  early  against 
the  determined  battle  of  Jesus  to  sweep  the  nnwc  I  > 
the  fuce  of  the  earth."4  Neander,  as  we  here  show  his 
words  in  our  note,  boldly  admits  that  the  Pauline  < 
troversy  and  trouble  was  settled  by  his  promising  to 
"continue  to  relieTo  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor." 
Nothing  can  bo  more  definite.  The  members  of  the  im- 
age mivl-  .re  of  course,  the  poor,  for  they, 
tike  all  who  labor,  bad  only  their  hands  to  secure  th 
means  of  life.  Paul  had  undertaken  to  head  thin  off. 
It  being  their  only  possible  moans  of  61  a  great 
tumult  resulted,  which  the  governor  and  the  town  clerk 
wisely  and  correctly  pronounced  to  be  a  matter  not  of 
the  public  but  between  themselves,  when  he  dismissed 
the  multitude.  Truly  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  dearer 
than  that  the  whole  difficulty,  so  tersely  recorded  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  The  Acts  was  a  question  of  Ubor. 
and  that  the  labor  unions  of  Ephesus  were  involved. 
The  addnMof  Demetrius  was  clearly  a  New  Testament- 
quoted  labor  speech. 

This  Kdiiu)  contest  against  allowing  christian  unions 
to  manufacture  idols  for  heathen  use,  came  up,  long  af- 
tarwardt  and  was  fought  to  a  finish,  ending  in  the  nu  y 

»'■  LifbtfoMi  A>/on  .  BO,  la  addition  to  tllil  alrorir,  recognition,  th»  the 
orr  Of  the    .  boat  of   llauar,     CarWfiaoW  A'irata  dee  Mm  l>rniiAr- 

•—«•»»  .Entailer, 

•<!»     -While  in  this  manner. 

the  parent  cuurrh  of    thrj    Geniila 

•mtl.i  talon  threatened  to  break  mil  brmn  th*  two  parent 

he*.     It  wa>  tbo  treat  enait  in  tbo  history  of  the  rburch  and  of  ra 
klid.    The  qiieiiiou  >»,  in  fact,    whether  tbo  gospel  would  luocaad,    net 
only  then  but  through  all  futnra  ems."  Scantier  acua  thta  hut  in  hat  dark, 
neaa  attribute*  it  all  to  tho    "spiritual  fault  of  blaaaadnaea  wiib&nt  eifenan- 
CMoa,''    and  adda  to  the  history  of  Paul'a  Journay  to  Jerusalem  I 
roattar  arranr;#.i  w.ih   Pater.  Jeanee    and    Jobo,  and  p 

■hereby  »  publishing  "f  th«  (ioapil  nn<bt  soon.  Thay  did  not  ditHgraa: 
•They  agreed  that  Paul  should  continue  to  labor  independently  ooiong  the 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation.  Datnelj  ih.it  a<  heretofore  thai  Gesv 
■Jte  chnrchaa  should  continue  to  relieve  the  temporal  waaru  of  the 


ory  or  tne  lutnngen  sooooi  e*  laaaii 
SiarioVrt/.   and  Schwelgcr't  iVaoiaooatoluvA* 

/faMina.  Book  III  -  i » 
rbrialieiiiiy  spread  lisalf    from  Antioch, 
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pression  of  the  splendid  unions  by  the  monstrous  edict 
of  Laodicea, 

Thus  we  hare  attempted  to  prove  that  this  model 
workingman  was  a  character  in  history  and  have  shown 
his  actual  character,  even  so  far  as  is  known  in  credible 
and  legendary  record,  his  human  side,  not  fearing  to 
show  his  features,  form  and  gait.'"'*  But  all  this  sinks 
in  insignificance  compared  with  the  great  life-work  he 
carried  though  suppressed  nearly  two  thousand  yearn, 
and  now  surging  to  the  front  afresh  with  a  roar  and  a 
rush,  to  frighten  the  devotees  of  greed  and  make  joyful 
the  myriads  of  toil.  That  work  was  the  uplifting  of  the 
secret  microcosm  into  the  majestic  state."' 

As  we  desire  to  present  positive  evidence  on  origins 
of  socialism  developed  in  the  ancient  microcosm,  such 
aa  we  have  been  able  to  dig  up  from  the  epitaphs  and 
other  inscriptions,  we  have  avoided  all  moribund  thau- 
nitttolutry  possible  including  miracles  and  wonderwork- 
ing, ninco  it  was  these  more  than  is  supposed  which  cre- 
ated the  wrangling*  of  later  period*.  Wo  have  searched 
and  recorded  only  that  which  promises  to  be  accepted 
as  permanent  history. 

Raving  explained  all  that  is  known  regarding  the 
turmoil  at  Ephesus  instigated  by  Demas  or  Demetrius, 
Diotrephes  and  the  artisans  working  in  gold  and  silver 
jewelry  for  tho  goddess  Diana,  and  having  seen  tbat  no 
possible  doubt  can  exist  that  they  were  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  Solonic  organization,  it  is  in  order  to  fol- 

tr»  For  something  marc  on  thn  <appeuras.t  o*  Jaunt,  *«*  Myer  a  JCcme. 
hm  .  In  verb,  (.■ArurjuoiJrrVr.-  •  |>itii.i.Ii  icblldarl  Johannee  liarnaai-rnut  loa 
8.  labtb.  dat  llilil  Christ!,  w.M.ii  .i.-i  mii  II.  jabrh.  bekauiit  geworden.  Be- 
rieht  dci  L^ntului  uiiii  tliu  liynutinimrien  C.  harmotiircii.  a.  B.  die  in  Ra- 
venna und  Horn,  wolcho  Chnatus  tint  kurxem,  eeapaltenem  Hart,  Uncoo, 
Id  der  Mills  ccjarhxitrltvin  llaar,  und  edlen  7B«e  daratellcn.  Die  C.  la 
deu  Kaukorubcn  dc»  Pootlantta  und  Caliilua  tumrnon  sua  dioacr  Zoit.  So 
blcilit  der   Tvpua  iu  den   Moaaiken  auf  dom  Stiiaraadbilduia." 

»te  Mr.  Knbar.  Kniffmai,  p.  WO,  might  add  the  n  •  .■  OlyhrTnchui  tlnda 
the  Biyenoian  at«>i/yi-a  saveef,  tho  tell-talo  pnlma  of  tha  Clementine  Aorooy. 
vaarifeu.  the  Pliny  Lfttftt.  and  above  all  Ibe  newly  -Jecipucred  /Maertpbone.  to 
hia  lint  when  ha  iayi:  "The  aacrcd  writinita  of  tho  thetapatua*.  tbr»  lle- 
brtw  wialon  of  M.itthow,  the  Kpiatlo  of  Jamea  and  lb*  nrat  of  Pol  r.  fur- 
niab  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  now  form  (be  llfoof  cbrietlaniie. 
So  with  equal  provision  does  Smith.  Biblical  iHefioitary,  468.  tar:  "Tho  day; 
of  Pentecost  ia  the  bittb-day."  Every  oncvrlopedia  confirm*  it.  Neandor. 
rtanHay.  I  .  r .  1.  /ni!  .  ha>  It  ivhero  ho  says:  "Tho  Penlecoit  which.  Ibe 
disciples  celebrated,  aoon  ofter  tbe  crucifjiion,  lo  of  fire' t  importance  M 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  Apostolic  church;  for  hero  it  first    ub- 

■  displayed  ita  naaential  eruirartar."  Noandor,  than,  ktmi*  vary  "well 
thai  ll  wat  born  th.it  Ihe  membership  was  awollen  from  NO  to  8.0W  !  jd 
that  tbe?  bad  all  Ihirica  common.  And  it  all  confeetet  that  Ihi.  "nra 
plan  m  the  opening  of  (be  lonc-Utrut  rnie.'OCOam  and  its  first  tnJsttC" 
Into  u  v-aat  'nture  ocouoruic.  movement  for  temporal  oalvatlon. 
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low  farther  this  work  of  planting  Christianity  among 
these  and  similar  labor  organization  b  existing  at  thai 
auspicious  moment  in  uncounted  numbers,  and  in  deep 
secrecy  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Our  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  apostles  used  these  unions  aa  a  welcome 
and  genial  home.*" 

The  history  of  the  early  plant  is  involved  in  mystery. 
No  one  has  ever  explained  why  Peter,  Titos,  Thaddeus, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  others  of  the  companions  of 
Jesus  disappeared  from  view,  nor  whither  Uiey  went 
We  lose  track  of  them  many  years,  when  they  reappear 
by  some  letter  or  quarrel,  to  sink  back  again  into  the 
recesses  of  obscurity ,  perhaps  never  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  again.  These  mysterious  companions  of  Jesus  are 
nearly  all  down  in  the  Breviary  of  Martyriology,  as  hav- 
ing suffered  death  in  the  persecutions.  One  is  struck 
with  the  overshadowing  mystery  which  enshrouds  Pe- 
ter aud  his  co-workers  in  Asia  Minor,  Titus  in  his  nine- 
teen years'  hiding  in  Tyre  and  Caesarea,  John  in  his  im- 
mense labors  building  up  the  celebrated  seven  churches 
of  Asia.  Into  what  secret  dens  did  they  creep  all  dar- 
ing those  lost,  untraceable  years?  Yet  we  know  their 
time  was  not  frittered  away;  for  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bor in  secret  cropped  out  all  along  the  line  in  forma  of 
splendid  churches,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  seven  cele- 
brated churches  came  into  being. 

Paul  alone  came  out  openly.  But  even  he  encountered 
trouble  whenever  he  rushed  himself  into  spheres  of  vis- 
able  life.  The  truth  is,  Peter,  Titus,  John,  Thaddeua 
and  others  of  the  original  companions  sequestered  them- 
selves among  the  unions. 

These  innumerable  hives  of  labor  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  trade  unions  which  we  have  to-day.  There 
was  a  vein  of  loving  fraternity  for  each  other,  foreign 
from  anything  existing  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  the  official  outside  world  the  poor  who  labored  for  a 
livelihood  were  without  souls;  they  had  no  right  under 
the  law  to  marry  and  raise  a  family;  unless  covered 
with  the  legalizing  veil  of  a  burial  attachment  they  and 

♦"  Carnal,  Vie  Cmimp..  Jan.  IS,  ISOfi.  admits  Ihii:  "C'eal  ponrtant,  an 
partie  trace  au  droit  d'  association,  et  6.  V  insu  dn  ponvofr  qua  a'  accoro- 
plit.  a  Rome  et  dana  lea  provinces,  la  grande  revolution  morale  et  rcliri- 
amae  qui  transforms  le  monde:  Sana  lui  (meaning  trade-nnionlam),  1b  chna- 
liacisme  anrait  eprouve  lea  ploa  grandee  dlmcnltea  non  point  taut  A  a' 
eublir  qn'  a  proeperer." 
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their  rations  were  outlaw*;  for  from  tho  conquests,  a 
Claudius,  n  Ciesar  and  a  Cicero  had  crippled  the  hated 
jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  made  their  unions  precarious. 
They  lived  at  their  endeared  common  table,  a  veritable 
institution,  now  bo  completely  outgrown  that  it  in  un- 
known at  the  present  age,  yet  was  the  source  of  their 
principal  economy  and  especially  delightful  to  them  as 
•  medium  of  conversation,  acquaintance,  sympathies  and 
entertainments.  So  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  literary 
references,  generally  contemptuous,  and  from  inscrip- 
tions! evidence,  these  mealB  at  the  common  table  were 
taken  in  the  kuriakos  of  the  microcosmio  family,  each 
member  a  worker  who  paid  an  assessment  every  month 
into  a  common  fund.  The  deacon  and  the  president 
bought  provisions  for  the  entire  brotherhood  with  this 
money,  procuring  purchases  at  wholesale.  None  were 
allowed  at  the  common  table  who  did  not  pay  the  regu- 
lar assessments,  unless  disabled  by  being  out  of  work, 
by  sickness,  aid  age,  infancy  or  some  other  good  excuse. 
"When  afterwards  the  christians  knocked  and  were  itd- 
initted,  persecution,  banishment  in  mines  and  dungeons 
■erred  as  an  excuse.  No  humiliating  charity,  no  phase 
of  the  later  eleemosynary  system,  no  beggary  were  ever 
known  in  these  organizations.  It  was  the  law  of  Solon, 
as  brought  to  Athens  from  Amasig  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
and  sot  up  ot  the  Prytaneum,  that  everyone  should  t>o 
able  to  give  an  honest  and  satisfactory  account  of  how 
lie  or  she  mode  a  living  and  the  Solonic  unions  followed 
tint  law  down  to  the  suppression  by  tho  prelates  in  A.D. 
363. 

Their  system  of  common  mealB  was  thereforo  no  new 
thing.  It  was  Pythagorean;  and  among  aristocrats  had 
been  hold  in  contempt  as  an  abomination  of  the  poor, 
since  tho  abuse  of  it  at  Sybaris  ages  before.™ 

As  shown  by  their  anaglyphs,  and  especially  those 
of  the  acholic  in  subterranean  Home,  they  were  allowed 
to  believe  they  were  gifted  with  a  soul ;  a  great  comfort 
acting  both  ways,  in  inspiring  both  to  hope  and  man- 
hood.    In  these  secret  recesses,  they  taught  themselves 

»:»  Cbrj  uMtdu,  W<*ki.  I.,  pp.  HO.  407,  103f.  1CK0;  V.  f78,  OH,  X.  8H. 
■da  iiL'tum,  X..  061.  Sybarla  in  Mirna  Grjvcia  w»# 
gu»c?«d  In  antlamtj,  a*  bum*  (h«  clly  wher«  »a»  practlcad  ftll  ih»  wanton 
— ft)  of  It*  Pytnacorcan  »yit«ai.  The  xneali  wcrt  partaken  in  couiuioo,  *% 
to  lav*  S»Ioaie  union,;  bauii.  after  1'ne  idea  of  (bo  liecmiout  licb.  Bui  ibU 
w»ft  ud«  Ihc  Pjibi«ore«u  •Tiiain  of  optimatK  and  mini  by  no  maun  t* 
mnutuuu&ti  wiib  tb<  common  ublt  c«romonl«t  of  ib«  labor  union*. 
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to  read,  write,  speak  m  public,  ting,  compoae,  forgive, 
and  love  oue-ai"'tlier,  believe  iti  im mortality,  secure 
each  other  employment,  uud  the  true  art  I  :al  eo- 

joymeut.  Each  union  acted  butlt  socially  uud  politi- 
cally; socially,  because  it  cultivated  mutual  assistance, 
respect,  honor  and  love  ;  politically,  because,  under  the 
law  the  Union  itself  was  obliged  to  bo  framed  after,  and 
imitate  the  democratic  city.  Tho  ruli  *  were  *o  strin- 
gent that  punishment  wa»  inflicted  after  death  for  sui- 
cide, by  deuyiug  the  offender  the  right  of  buriaL'"*  If 
a  lazy-bone*  undertook  to  play  tho  part  of  a  aponge  and 
failed  to  pay  hit  monthly  assessment*,  for  tho  firat  of- 
fense he  was  fined  and  told  to  work,  tho  employment 
being  furnished  him  by  tba  union;  for  the  third  offense 
he  wan  expelled  and  tho  disgraco  indelibly  recorded 
against  him  by  being  inscribed  upon  a  atone  alab  at 
minutes  of  the  judgment  before  whoso  tribunal  Ho 
tence  was  pronounced.***  It  is  understood  that  the  or- 
ator Dion  Chrisostom  refers  to  tboae  oranic  ml™  aa  tbaj 
wereapplied  to  the  very  early  Christiana  who  arc  known 
to  have  shielded  their  brothers  and  their  faith  in  thia 
deep  seclusion  for  safety,  and  alco  to  have  been  aa  strict 
against  laziness  as  the  unions  themselves  of  which  they 
now  formed  a  part."1  There  are  even  inscr- 1 
covered  showing  tho  decrees  or  charters  on  which  these 
societies  were  foundod,  and  the  stipulu-  mixing 

the  various  uses  to  which  the  moneys  *"  of   the  union* 

m  Momma-  I"  CW.  it  SuSal..  Inter.  lomm'iM,  ad  fin.    Lm  CMief< 

C'lmcqiiu  as  qua*  unique   cauxa    iniiilciii    aibi    adacitarit,     k|c«    ratio 
♦ci»  noo  hababuut  "     Cf.  tuora.  Vol.   I  ,    p.  IMl 

•*»Fooc«n.  im.K4l.  pp.  40.  41.  il.  Jin.npi  nf  UieU  m*  conaidcrod  a 
dilfraca,  but  a  acvcie  CODCoiiiiuaBI  wla  iho  ciclunon  ot  diabai.-in*  cl  a 
marnbar  liom  thn  nr.bt  to  tow.  Tbia  airrnrity  baa  l<cn  cUacoTarad  to  tbraa 
■Daerlpifona :  "Ml)  p«T4#iH  awr  *4W  aaa»£aiu  Oni  otbpr  nil*  araa  Httit 
assiatl  iuiiiiiuilU* .  "Si  •■juil.ju'  tin  cic  iic  <lc»  bauillaa  on  »Jca  luoaalcea.  ou' 
il  tnlc  ehaaafl  »i'-  ['  ciafic."  Ill  Ahii  Minor.  Italy,  nod  Greocc.  it  w-aa  tlla 
aaoie.  Main..  /  filtu'ltnt  lantlm.  pp.  .*M.  'Apyiac  aa'uc*.  "TV*  *pvt+*  AnaUa 
«Vr«  t*  ruaaa,  •  •  M«4  «»«  Um, — '$.»r  u  «v, 


i*f  * — f.  nr'tfrfri  ftr^jtt  -•■ 
,a  itdi»  ooir  otuo  »i»  ii  auioaoropef  rbl  vica  t 
"p.  04L,   HWi  PoHut  OmiarfMO*  VIII..  42. 


^•^M- 


COO* 

TUi  Off- 


«Ti>y."      Id  cil 

f(»n.    A>ot  .   X  ,   Z    rnnlirtna  -iiirt    a-tchr*!  thil    ihr  nriUtor*.     mY9Xt   1'ahI. 

Icr.  *od  all  tho  other*  had  a  im-lc  at  uiWi,   they  labofttd,  ond*r  ibe  b«i 

<f  the  uiiR-n*    which  fur  hade  *UkTa**raOD  hum  telling  ■otiicln.iOK  f<i    i 

f«  Dion  Chrwutmn,  jtuny  on  Tirfuf.  (tml  ol  Gilbert  Wakubvld.  Losa., 

INK),  pp.,   IM-IA).     Canvvruilon   b«lw#*n  K>tot«nrt  and  Sinnpl*.      IC«>r«  l>m 

Ci»«»  tho  th.rkt  a  Kvttc  haodKoc.    Tbi»  m  durlof   tb«    lkf«tlfl.«   of   fib* 

nieu  who«  %rork»  wo  aro  00%»  lieat.Dr- 

»*■  L0a«r«-   iMtm,  A'Uruf..   p.  14S:  "Id  dora  ('ok-.cn  KorkTtliacb«>a   D«cr«i 

Obor  dl*  Sufvuac    dor  I>.onj%it.t.   wird    stiadracklich   dot   Fall    vorcrt«!>*n. 

•*»_i  out  <5*m  Goldo  /u  ai»chen  ••In  wordo     «>•">••<.  A'  rat)  ii  pm  >•*•«  »••• 

••pwr*  riiv  T*x»*r«r.    «)^«r«i\«*dw    <ai    ri    Ai»*<Nk  «i/rvMr  ••.  >V«^i<tw    ti«  t«# 
•»aw  Mja^rtif  M.T^«*«t*." 
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should  be  put.  The  Twelve  Tables  demanded  it "*  The 
unioDB  when  allowed  to  career  unmolested  were  always 
the  recipients  of  another  boon.  They  were  exempt  from 
military  duties-  Dr.  Oorius  discovered  these  exemp- 
tions of  the  Roman  collegia,  as  proved  by  important  in- 
scriptions in  the  Columbarium  near  the  Appian  Wax, 
and  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference.  The 
scenic  eraniats  were  completely  exempted  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor."* 

Nor  could  the  unions  under  the  law  dispose  of  or  in 
any  manner  alienate  their  property  which  they  held  in 
common.  By  a  far-sighted  and  wise  jurisprudence  the 
Solonic  dispensation  a  thousand  years  before  had  com- 
pletely recognized  tho  gap  which  yawns  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  property,  and  arranged  that  when  men 
combined  together  under  its  provisions,  they  were  to  be 
a  microcosm  of  a  perfect  government,  enlarged  from 
the  family,  and  in  imitation  of  the  ideal  political  gov- 
«rnm«at  Thus  the  ideal  grew  out  of  the  perfect  social" 
ban  which  always  exists  in  every  well  regulated  family. 
This  wm  enough.  The  conception  was  grand.  It 
proved  too  sage  to  stand  the  blasts  of  human  uaUUOB 
■nd  cupidity.  Socrates  gave  an  influential  life  mid  a  prr- 
i  liristiiiu  martyrdom  for  it;  Plato,  his  true  friend  and 
devotee,  succeeded  him  with  his  immortal  Republic  and 
Laws;  Jesus  came  and  went,  like  the  rest,  a  martyred 
witiiii  to  this  beautiful  idea  of  social  ownership,  and 
the  working  millions,  robbed  of  the  poariession  of  what 
their  hands  created,  found  themselves  blessed  with  a 

I  Solonic  dispensation  which  guaranteed  them  privilege 
and  security  to  convert  their  units  into  mutual  good*. 
Man  in  the  brotherhood  stands  out  as  a  family,  a  unit 
in  society;  common  owner  of  the  products  all  create.  It 
was  thus  through  the  great  Solonic  dispensation,  that 
«t  WalKing.  "*"•  <*>T.  l^f-  p.  <■•*.  tpeaking  of  lb*  ancient  Roman 
union*  aaja.  "lift  etaicul  Cunipii*  pftrmi  Wl  avtuciatiou*  »  qui  In  XII 
iahUn  K»ranlwr:;i   .  aulonoinia  intcrieura  " 

w«  I'ourut.  IfitS-rnmt  .4rf^rto6u»  [>.  41  anfrftt  ■!»*  trfltlHSl  fTOfl 
S367.  lines  14-10.  at  follow*  "Aicl&ce*  oronlno  lannaoae  e**e  militia,  quum 
tuariliuia  lulu  pcdcttli.  '  Aid  at  faferi  Dt  10  Livy,  vii.,  2.  and  DlOdt 
iv  ,  &,  itiowiug  lliat  theatrical  people  working  at  Utit  trade  or  profatilon, 
■rare  exampl  Ibroiigbani  Koine.  «-.m  from  paying  atipand*.  "Apiid  Koma- 
ooa  quoquc  proviaum  erat  ne  hlttrlonct  inpendia  liferent."  In  a  former 
chapter  we  nave  dwell  upon  tbe  aubiccl  at  length,  cbap.  *i..  /ndtu.  givloic 
Strabo't  valuable  COBBrXDatiOB  u!  tnflM  immmiitie*  oniuyad  among  (be 
brotherhood*  of  India  under  a  great  king  Sandracotla*. 
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the  oommoii  property  of  these  onions  became  inalien- 
able.*" 

A  prof  ootid  wonder  went  abroad  among  the  uniniti- 
ated, at  an  early  date,  regarding  the  spread  of  the 
christian  culture.  Writers,  whose  books  are  not  lost, 
expressed  astonishment  that  it  could  have  been  impreg- 
nated so  early  into  the  heathen  jungles.  Arnobius  ad- 
mires the  rapidity  with  which  the  Word  reached  the 
Indians  in  the  East  and  found  the  Britons  in  the  North, 
or  as  he  terms  it,  the  West"*  An  astonishing  sequel  to 
his  words  has  within  recent  years  reached  as  in  form  of 
a  tell-tale  inscription  found  in  the  ruins  of  their  church, 
built  early  in  the  apostolic  age  and  by  the  men  sent  out 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  a  wonderful,  newly  discovered 
subject.  He  planted  perhaps,  at  Glastonbury.  Who 
else?  The  inscriptions  recently  found  there,  record  a 
trade  union  of  the  carpenters,  and  a  gift  of  some  land 
for  the  members  to  erect  their  kuriakos,  donated  by 
Pudens,  the  friend  of  Paul,  who  secured  permission  of 
a  British  king  named  Gogidubnus  who  legalized  the 
transaction.  Pudens,  who  was  later  in  Borne,  lived 
among  the  Solonic  collegia,  married  Claudia,  a  christ- 
ian woman  also  mentioned  in  Paul's  epistles,  became  the 
warm  friend  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  was  mentioned  in 
scripture,  died  a  martyr,  and  his  ashes  are  now  dug  op 
from  the  under-ground  cells  of  a  collegium  with  a  burial 
attachment,  containing  his  inscription  and  remains  of 
his  cinerary  urn.  This  strange  find  proves  that  the 
cause  of  the  mysteriously  rapid  growth  of  the  Word 
was  none  other  than  the  secret  unions  existing  in  all 

*•»  Thaw  lm  agalnat  dlapoaal  of  common  property,  hold  good  down  to 
Valenttnloa  and  Valen*.  In  touching  upon  them,  we  quote  Qranler  da  Oee- 
aagnao,  Hi*.  Class.  Ok*.,  p.  349:  "Leura  proprietee  etalent  Inalienable*,  alnai 
que  1'  ont  toojon.ro  etc  J'  alllcura  le*  bien*  de  toute  corporation  indaatrlelle, 
munlcipale  on  reltgieuse,  on  virtu  dm  principal  qne  none  avoue  etablla  dona 
It  chapltr*  X.  do  cot  ouvrage.  l.'lnaltenftbUit6dcji  hiena  dea  jurande*  o«t  con- 
atmtee  par  an  grand  nombre  da  lola.  antra  autraa,  par  ana  lot  da  Valentlnien 
at  de  Valeria:  'Patrimoola  narlculariorum.  qu*»,  qno-llbet  geuflro.  In  extran- 
eornm  domlnla  demlgrarant.  in  corporis  mil  Jum  proprieteinque  romceut.'  " 
CM.  Thai.,  lib.  .Mil.  HI.  vi..  leg.  2,  and  CM.  Tknd..  XIII.,  (it.  \i„  Jas.  0 
"Fnndl  omnaa,  ad  narlcnlarlorum  dominium  perUnentea.  at  ad  aliorum  Jura 
tranalatt....raddantnr  domlnla."  The  dominns  tain  the  aune  manner,  preei- 
dent  or  knrloa  a  huh  we  hare  abundantly  described.  Til.  the  reaponaibta  in- 
dlTtdual  recognised  by  the  aociety,  before  tha  law.  Sea  IMffttt.  XLVII.  ii_ 
p.  4. 

aMArnob.  In  Pi.,  cxlvii. :  "Taxn  Telocitor  currit  aermo  ejne,  at,  earn 
per  tot  mlllla  annorum  In  aola  Judas*  motna  faerlt  Dena.  none  Intra  pancoa 
annoa  noc  lpaoa  ludoa  lataat  a  part*  OrlenUa,  nac  ipaoa  Rrittano*  a  part* 
Oosidantla." 
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known  and  accessible  parts  of  the  earth."'  Another 
thing,  deeply  withdrawn  but  observed  by  Dr.  Mauri,  is 
that  the  eranos  as  typical  for  all  Solonic  brotherhood*, 
was  of  a  dual  nature,  one  side,  the  eranikai  dikai  being 
somewhat  visible  in  political  dealings  with  the  state. 
We  have  shown  this  political  tendency  of  the  eranos  in 
its  habit  of  loaning  money  to  slaves  desiring  to  buy 
themselves  free,  but  we  are  not  altogether  informed 
whether  Bueh  transactions  were  carried  out  in  the  mya- 
terieH  with  the  usual  secrecy  or  not 

We  now  proceed  to  set  forth  that  it  was  these  myriad 
occult  unions  of  labor  which  were  made  use  of  during 
the  earlier  planting  of  the  Word.    The  personal  com- 

{(anions  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Nevertbe- 
esa  their  work  was  moBt  thoroughly  done.  When  all 
the  vast  labors  of  this  planting  were  accomplished 
tln-re  came  a  long  period  of  levcning,  accompanied  by  a 
fierce  melee  of  contention-';  and  according  to  the  the- 
ory of  tho  authorities  wo  Iiiito  quoted  it  did  nothing 
▼cry  bad  by  tho  two  centuries  of  wrangling*.  On  the 
whole,  if  wo  bo  allowed  to  count  progressive  steps  by 
scons  instead  of  years  it  worked  well ;  for  although  the 
votaries  of  egoism  got  control  of  the  economic  naif  of 
the  great  original  plnn  of  salvation  actually  for  the  first 
century  carried  out  in  miniature,  such  as  the  microcosm 
copying  and  enlarging  the  family,  they  succeeded  at 
last  in  utterly  ruining  it,  establishing  the  faith  of  Paul 
in  a  life  to  come  while  dethroning  the  demands  of 

«"  Lad-,  Dionyt.  Kiln*..  begin*  Lis  turned  work  with  a  description  of 
them  and  m  in.ily»is  of  their  nam*,  a*  thongh  the  farm  #p-»oc  should  be 
typical  lev  all  tho  ri  I  "•  riplaini  that  the?  elwava  *'e  »t  a  common  la- 
bia "dutch  cetnoinftcharilichcii  Cull,  la  algan*m  Tcaipei  «^mRi  eowla 
durch  Kfuietu»Lhaf-.li.;ha  Mihlreitcu  ilire  Vcte-andUchafl  in  dcr  Voreh  rang 
lleroea  oder  d#«  Sr»tr,a>enaottna  d«fcc  Ilarpwof  pnegtea,"  II*  quote*  JSly.. 
M.  OR.  3,  on  definition,  among  other*  alto.  Ilnkker.  Anik,.  p.  SM,  llirpo- 
cniioa.  Is*  .  Photiua,  and  Hosych..  £**,.  all  of  which  define  them  aa  of  a 
eacret  character,  holding  I'trl^ie  thriitiauitv.  aicrihcat;  but.  all  eckuuwl- 
rd/mr  the  difficulty  of  aaftlae;  thrir  full  record  on  account  of  thoir  inap- 
proachable pretence. 

tx  Miirl.  /  Cat  I..\r„  p.  0?.  after  Inatemlng  the  coiitenUona  of  Weachor. 
Boekb,  Vau  Holal.  Ih'tuach,  aud  ulhcre.  en}.:  -till  aludil  pld  rccoatl  ten. 
darebbero  ad  e*«r,<larr  V  Ineelatauga  del  earattere  dl  muiualiu  neglt  'ii****. 
dlelboguendo  bene  I  due  litltutl  gluridleemeiite  ed  economicam* ote  dlverit, 
V  lp*rot  aaaoclaxluno  e  1'  Jparef  prmtllo,  cliu  peftinchl  •  titl'Ti  '"U  IroppaftV 
I  confaaoro  Iniieme.  <ju»lanqu«  »i»  la  r«r.  delle  due  vrraiom,  *  eerto 
pero  che  le  fpa»i«ei  &.».«»  dl  fronto  al  dlrrtto  publico  flcolr*  -  io  acmpllce- 
tttei.t*  tlal  cainpo  CotiuiDe  delle  ohllgaxiotii  OftDa,  ainaa  own  tutelate  da 
apeclaa  dnrpoeinont  ila  parti  del  pubbll.l  pot»rl."  Ai  the  tVartaai  !..«.  wa* 
an  action  ariainN  out  of  the  affair*  of  the  eranoa,  It  ww  often  a  mallei  ra> 
femd  to  the  civil  law;  but  aomewhat  political  In  the  etuanclpalioB  caf 
alaTe*  through  aale  to  a  divinity. 
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JagM*  *•  asuS  ■/  '-ii  tiiJK  tMB*  it  an 
wvr*» .  tauJ  »*  Lrr*  to-isy  ^i*  ih'«tt^ 

K  vt *«*»  <~ur*±Miu\-T  of  Jess* 

W*  fctd  it  JJ&UMK&*,  it  fact ' 
<l.»»*n:..i.iSsjn  tA  tie  Word  eo=s 
v.r*yJ'*—J  ,Jl  «hrot>/Io(?i«a2y;  bit  aLiX  irr  a*  p 
ludur'/r,  »»  fur  fc*  U  ktown  of  tier  t»! 
to  if«*p  within  the  period  err:  tracing  tiJe  l-etaa*  of  Cii- 
ij/'jJ*  nfid  CJaodiu*,  and  shall  notice  cridcaeaBtiat  to 
utfc'J  to  ao  enormous  tit*tit  the  tnnaicai.  or  kan,  <* 
th«-iMj  lorda,  who  were  presidents  of  the  unit  wirinw* 

The  lUjuiut  conquests  were  at  an  end.  With  Jafiaa 
C-muur,  Oi«*ro  and  the  lex  Julia,  the  Solotne  miiaiww 
fur  from  being  exterminated  aa  had  been  hoped  try  the 
natatorial  power  of  tbe  optimatea.  Augustus  and  H- 
hftriiisj  had  lived  upon  the  first  actual  imperial  throne 
iui'I  had  been  too  wise  and  prudent  to  molest  them.  Je- 
hus, their  first  kurios  of  the  •Word""* or  Logos  had 
mini;  offered  a  Lamb's  sacrifice  and  gone,  leaving  the 
world  I/ih  primitive  diasporio  brotherhood  patterned  ex- 
actly from  the  existing  thousands  with  which  pro-con- 
Kulur  Itome  morn  tlian  ever  teemed  and  had  appointed 
trmiK'd  miHMionaricH,  giving  them  scope  to  the  utter- 
irionl.  «ii(Ih  of  the  earth.  And  what  was  that  Word?*1 
It  wim  lnhor,  work,  performance  of  citizen  duty. 

Killing  tliemi  fundamental  physical  proofs  .to  our 
work  mid  nrguing  that  they,  with  the  so-called  spiritual, 
wwii  prominent  iih  economic  factors  of  their  scheme,"" 

•■•  Kyitt.  Jnmrl,  v.,  4.     "I4..i).  4  n.r  J6i  w  Ipymr  Twr  aioes-amr  lw«  Waaag 

lV-»'.   *   -  "  "*  '  ■|i^M«»-o»     a+  VflMI*,    mpt^n.     a*4   ai   floai   Tiv  ^ipifrav-«»  «if   T«   «r«  «V" 

pan  ifaflau*  ti*aAsAv0Man  Aii.nii.  Jollll.  iv.,  18:  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
then  i l»i..  Mint  a  hi, in  Imv  down  hie  life  for  hit  friend*. 

wNi'eiiilri,  tlnml.,  flunk  V.,  Vol..  I.,  (aye  of  John:  "Ai  Chr!»t  repre- 
annla  hi<  Win. I  in  Win. I.  (hi*  Aiiw,  hit  i^«oro,  bin  ♦■»»i)  ■•  the  Word 
lit  ■•ml  lliiii.i-if,  thai  thmrhy  alone  God  reveals  Himaelf  to  man  the  foun- 
tain »f  hln,  the  wniil  of  llli';  a»  John  might  thereby  be  indnced  to  diatin- 
riilah  Hun  oi  the  Word  which  ia  God."  This  la  getting  very  near  Philo'a 
i»n»liin  ilmi  of  i Im  Logoa. 

"i  Adam  Hmlth,  IIV.I/M  a/  Xailtmi.  baa  annctlBed  labor  with  a  maaa  of 
j.n-ifa  natrr  yet  mliilnl  that  labor  la  divine  power:  tn  being  the  sola  baria 
■if  all  «•  havo;  and  that  whti'h  nonrlehee.nlla  ka  with  health  and  aplrit,  Uaa 
al  the  liiiitom  of  home  comrort*.  woana  ua  away  from  temptation  and 
wrong  and  froali-a  |ileutltude  and  abuiolant  treaaaree  for  family  and  com- 
BUonwrallh.  la  aarrwl.  Adam  Hmlth  toll>  ua  that:  "Labor  la  the  only  oal- 
**rwl  aawell  aa  a<snirati>  niaaanre  of  \alin\  or  the  only  etandard  of  which 
w«  may  roui|ian>  the  vain**  of  dlnVrctit  lommodltla*  at  all  tlinee  and  In  all 
plai-aa" 

•m  Iviomr.   /wi.n.  JVdM<u.  Ua  C.iptttt.  rap.  7,  Jfn..-  "I  began  to long 

lo  Initiate  ihi«ae  aula  and  theii  iUnnit«.  wheie  work  ia  for  the  community 
•ant  i'iviiuiou  whole:  and  aa  nothiut  bclonc>  :o  any  one,  all  things  baloog 
M  alU" 


' 
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we  find  modern  commentators,  who  have  hud  more  than 
ordinary  insight,  expressing  surprise;  somotimes  al- 
most agog,  always  hesitating  before  they  speak  but  too 
conscientious  to  deceive.  Such,  were  Mosheim,  Gibbon 
and  Neander.  This  bitter  scholar  and  researcher  care- 
fully, honestly  uud  boldly  pryiug  into  the  origins,  finds 
deacons,  presbyters  and  other  officers  now  familiar  to 
archaeologists  engaged  on  a  research  of  the  unions,  all 
busy  in  the  organization  which  is  plainly  ready-made 
and  older  than  the  christian  church.  He  quotes  honest 
Moeheim,  father  of  Ecclesiastical  research,  who  finds 
the  same  unaccountable  thing.  We  recommend  the 
reader  who  may  be  in  doubt,  to  read  Neander  s  disserta- 
tion on  the  Planting,  and  follow  this  with  a  perusal  of 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  true  that  Ne- 
ander, like  Mommsen  is  too  haughty  and  aristocratic  in 
his  inner  soul  to  come  down  to  the  sublime  Word  of  Je- 
sus, who  with  ineffable  humiliation  and  self  abnegation 
was  willing  for  a  great  and  truo  cause,  whose  realization 
be  knew  to  be  afar  off,  to  impersonate  the  truest  form  of 
i  he  common  workingman;  but  this  only  intensifies  the 
fundamental  truth  that  he  came  to  eave  that  long  down- 
trodden factor  of  useful  humanity.  If  then,  he  was  in- 
spired, as  claimed,  so  much  the  holier  and  more  richly 
itispired  is  t  lie  movement  of  labor  to-day.  So  much  the 
greater  is  the  blaspheming  which  the  modern  church 
has  committed  all  along  the  christian  lines,  in  turning 
an  arrogant  front  against  the  disfranchised  millions  on 
whom,  like  maggots  and  privileged  paupers,  it  fastens 
and  sucks  and  feeds,  and  whose  solid  substance  its  men 
thanklessly  sap  for  every  ounce  of  food  and  every  deli- 
cious beverage  without  exception,  that  fattens  them. 

The  Word  was  to  be  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  miraculous  power  was  l>estowed  upon  a  select 
few  with  which  to  accomplish  it.  Each  and  all  the  orig- 
inal companions  of  Jesus  known  to  have  disappeared, 
returned  and  again  sequestered  themselves,  thus  alter- 
nating between  darkness  and  light  and  their  lapses  from 
the  risible  to  the  occult  sometimes  covered  years  of  time 
and  when  they  emerged,  a  new  congregation  always  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  known  that  Peter  and  Clement  worked  faithfully 
and  harmoniously  together,  and  that  Clement  wrote  the 
last  Kerugma  Petrou  or  sermons.    They  were  in  exist- 
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•noo  when  Clement  of  Alexandria  lived,  for  he  used 
town.  Hcgcaippus  the  firwt  hintoriau  of  the  church  had 
Peter's  Gospel.  Now  it  ia  rseordi  d  th*t  P.  tar,  before 
going  to  Rome,  traveled  m  far  eastward  as  the  Euphra- 
tes, talcing  in  Constantinople  and  Chalcedony  and  wat 
•uppoaed  to  have  had  a  copy  of  his  teachings.  But 
everything  regarding  this  great  journey  rests  in  pro- 
foondest  mystery.  It  is  certain  that  lie  built  up  the 
church  at  Byzantium;  and  this  fact  brings  us  to  our 
important  inquiry. 

On  what  principles  did  Peter  found  the  Byzantine 
church  ?  Regarding  this  we  have  some  inscriptions  and 
recent  finds.  In  the  year  1873,  Philotheus  Bryennius, 
head  master  to  the  higher  Greek  school  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  now  the  ordained  metropolitan  of  Nioome- 
dia,  discovered  in  the  library  of  Jerusalem  and  monas- 
tery of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople,  the 
veritable  manuscript  used  by  Peter  on  that  journey. 
Peter  was  teaching  in  the  far  off  cities,  such  aa  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedony,  and  the  evidence  is  that  he  must 
have  had  some  assistance  from  secret  unions  who  had 
already  been  located  there.  The  MSS.  found  by  Bryen- 
niua, we  took  the  pains  to  visit  and  inspect  in  our  final 
voyage  in  1896.'" 

The  theory  spread  itself  abroad  that  the  'Teachings" 
were  originally  written  for  a  community  of  converts  in 
some  obscure  locality.***  Without  the  least  doubt  a 
great  secret  agitation  was  carried  on  among  the  betters; 

»'  This  diicoeery  revealed  tfee  long  lost  AiAe,*  tit vtv.  It  U  Jiaei 
other  than  :1m  celebrated  teaching  of  rater  which  waa  copeacl  Bu^lian 
in  Ike  early  arta.  and  wit  currant  in  l<M  whin  th.t  cop?  »n  ut>o.  It  >i 
now  called  the  "Cfcrw,-  *nd  win  the  original  of  Ptttrt  rMr«eape,  foif 
current  by  tho  name  "Ti»  -A»»#t^Amf  aa  «-roM<>«>  .lieejreaV    Bjr  Rnfiatm.  u 

It    called      "l**  Jvdf—*'  lff*Ur."      It     :.    jrlmnwladfed  to  ha  of    liM     eajh 

f>rit  century.  See  Dr.  Kiddle.  AtUf-.rtan'  rat*,.  Vol.  VII..  pea.  sn-JSJ.  In 
Chalcedony  directly  orer-egainu  Conilnntinople,  and  in  plain  tiaw.  there 
baa  bean  found  iu  inscription  of  a  aecret  onion,  which  waa  that  of  tee 
Twelve;  Oebler,  MSS.I  'Aooitroe.-  cHaeaVrat  In  Kalkedoo  bueichncl  tuck 
all  aetreV  »»er  in  riucf  Inicbiiii  Uber  del  PtcMcitbuiu  der  M»t  eve*. 
Collin.  DialatlxKhri/ttn.  Br.  3061.  It  la  a  a-«.r»,  rir  eWetee  'AvaeraAaVr.  ia. 
union  of  the  Twelve  Apoatlai. 

•«•  ;.  (.tar..  I,.,  |7.  tending  the  brotherhood!  *  teacher.  vi_  SI:  C  tvt 
■  tirf  tr  e>«y  tV\>.tt»  a**  ait  tit  apiwa  errtpx^r^t.  t.rA.  The  word> 
home"  ia  the  btom.  are  nut  the  tiue  tendering  for  eiew.  That  they  en- 
dorsed the  common  table  and  the  communal  code,  la  abown  by  toe  n| 
wiae  incomprehensible  tlur  call  by  Paul.  QaL.  iv.  9  ttt.ttiog  their  old  c«» 
eom  of  being  "weak  and  beggarly  eleuieoti,  wbereucto  ye  doaice  to  be  te 
bondage."  It  !f  uuw  thought  oy  auuic  students  of  the  eranoa  of  Httbyni*. 
erpetlelly  thoio  with  which  Plloy.  a  few  year*  later  bad  lO  leveiclt  to 
deal,  that  fagl  refen  to  ihelr  custom  of  tbe  oammca  i 
bearearly. 
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of  the  old  unions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where 
thin  document  was  found,  and  sever*]  important  in- 
scriptions hare  been  recently  found  there.  But  the 
perfect  proof  afforded  in  the  official  letters  which  were 
exchanged  between  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Trajan  not 
fifty  years  after  tho  labors  of  Peter  there,  are  extremely 
interesting  since  they  mention  Christ  and  the  christians 
time  and  again  showing  the  propagandism  of  Peter  to 
be  the  christianizing  improvemt-nt.K  upon  a  cult  already 
existing  among  a  large  number  of  unions  which  had  the 
common  table  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  We  shall 
produce  these  valuable  evidences,  a  little  later  in  our 
chapter  on  Trajan. 

The  Bryennian  Didacha  Petrou  or  Teachings  of  Pe- 
ter come  squarely  out  in  many  places  showing  that  this 
itinerant  ambassador  used  tho  unions.  In  one  place  it 
speaks  of  ■  making  churches,  kvriakx  in  tho  secret  so- 
cieties." *"  In  another  place  the  brothers  were  taught 
to  lore  one  another  and  the  injunction  is  repeated  verb- 
atim: "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  and  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter  is  an  indiscriminate  command- 
ment against  charity  other  than  so  far  as  that  word 
covers  its  origin*]  signification  which  is  the  moral  and 
humane  and  not  the  economic;  and  warning  us  to  kind- 
lit- m«  and  sympathy  for  our  fellow  men.***  Peter's  code 
of  teachings  likewise  required  the  distribution  of  the 
tintt  fruita,  another  requirement  of  the  older  unions,  in- 
grafted into  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  to  this  day."'  The 
second  chapter  of  the  Didacha?  enjoins  against  the  hea- 
thenisms, whirl)  as  charged  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  abundantly  shown  in  the  inscriptions,  wore  often 
an  abomination  in  the  old  unions,  especially  those  wor- 
shiping the  divinities  Cybele  of  Phrygia,  Cotyttoof  Ma- 

■".Iste-AMae  Fat*.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  38D-1;  Euteb.,  Dt  Prindp  Prrf .  I  >. 
Deet.  e/ Aa*r.  Jerome  /omit!  it  in  the  gospel  According  to  the  HenreMs. 
end  II  If  a  pin  of  tho  llM  an.)  original  of  our  Matthew,  which  »*,  ffftl 
ten  in  Hebrew,  and  garbled  a  ternary  later  for  our  nee.  It  ia  knows  to 
bare  contained  directions  upon  tho  complete  economic  methods,  now  lost 
and  ruled  ont  of  our  thus  cheated  Christianity.  The  reading  la  "nesw*  ail 
n%>ff"MH»*  •<-f^i«^ir  ;>>>v'i*i"  le.  making  churches  in  the  outside  or  worldly 
secret  societies.     It  is  in  the  Jh&hx*'  rwr  'AvoirTdAtttr,  cap.    si. 

ass  That*  are  the  positive,  demands  which  we  bare  quoted  from  the  pre- 
Christian  anions,  vide  nqim  In  chapter  on  Ontoms  and  Habits,  and  are 
father  10  the  christian  doctrine,  being  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
nmooe  800  rears  before  Christ,  and  recorded  in  many  inscriptions,  at  one 
of  the  qualifications  of  membership  which  candidates  must  eobrnlt  to  be- 
fore admission  to  the  i»mi«, 

SW  aileral  ncrpov.  'iv  *->»,<«  'Aroe-reAwv.  Cap.  I.,  il.  Against  leU  torn- 
mission  of  abominations,   cap. 
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oedonia  and  Anubis  of  Egypt  These  outrageous  int- 
tiatious,  often  obscene  to  the  last  degree,  followed  the 
usages  of  the  stricter  and  more  secret  initiations  of  the 
official  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which,  so  far  as  we 
penetrate  are  now  shown  to  have  mixed  lasciriou 
with  hideous  cruelties  and  in  more  than  one  ease  act- 
ual cannibalism."*  Paul  fought  them;  and  we  shall  ex- 
plain hereby,  frreat  mistakes  that  are  made  in  supposing 
no  was  lighting  Peter,  John  and  others  of  the  personal 
companions  of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary  he  was  only 
fighting  against  outrageous  practices  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  this  higher  and  refined  srstem  of  Jeans,  which 
admitted  nil  that  was  good,  and  repudiated  the  bad 
that  was  in  them.  This  discovery,  so  long  believed  to 
be  irretrievably  lost,  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  our  ar- 
gument that  Christianity  could  not  have  succeeded  had 
it  not  had  the  already  more  than  half  christian  Word  in 
thousands  of  secret  unions  with  their  arms  stretched 
open  to  receive  and  protect  them.  It  was  the  substance, 
economical  and  spiritual,  in  that  blessed  document 
which  actually  constituted  the  old  original  evangelic 
school. **  Another  clause  of  the  same  newly  discovered 
document  of  St.  Peter  "*  is  so  valuable  that  we  give  it 
in  the  text  without  quoting  the  Greek.  It  deals  with  the 
labor  question  and  shows  a  perfect  agreement  with  the 
inscriptions  already  quoted:  'Reception  of  our  breth- 
ren'* into  the  eranos:  *  But  let  every  one  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  kurios  or  lord  be  received  and  after- 
wards ye  shall  prove  and  know  him;  for  ye  shall  have 
understanding  right  and  left  If  he  who  cometh  is  a 
wayfarer,  assist  him  as  far  as  ye  are  able;  but  he  shaD 
not  remain  with  you  except  fur  two  or  three  days,  if 
needy.     But  if  he  willeth  to  abide  with  you,  being  a 

*•  Omm,  Af*L.  St:  "Si  eoia  aaiatmiaa.  an  prastrrta*.  «M  aiiraaaa 
am  nmaSk*  «wwju  «  ncardoaali  co— onio.  riaiiiiw  uitn  ta  aaa- 
(bim  uimai  •jo*.  act  *  baatiia  abrcplaB  *M  iitnili  Sttoautm  ;  Mae 
aula  Ul  Habitat."  P«  aaada  o»  eaaaibal-.un.  w  aakat.  is  nrk.  JV« 
«■».■.  For  ih*  phalli:  rnli.  Clnmi  «.f  Al.t  fV*fl.  p.  JS.  cIT* 
m  m  «^«y«  *aar*  ••..«»•.  c*,  t~„  iai.  t..4>»  aai  +m»m  -W«  *«aa- 
;  T»r  r*Krv"  »f»  #»a»j»*V  ryiiiMfa-'     n»i««a  a*  «n|i#aiiir  a#rf  a. 


,»WT»»»a» 

»•»•»    ic  iriM  A»a«T«..  • 

«a»Ori«».  A4  ****-.  t  iaaiMtntaalMM   H  oa 

Geapal  ol  Wei .    It  «»«  a  part  at  li.i  :v  -•.  i,      ti  »aaa  by  la*   Baa*  at 
twi«  «■•  »»i|i|a«..i»«»   •«»•  Uc»~  't)iii.i».  afeS  l|Mi  w»  IB*  B» 


tioaa  of  tba  1—a.    W.  xttm  u.  aoiiliatj  rnow.  .a  TaHero. 
II..  a  who  Jatlaraa  it  «aa  abieaatic  ' 


*ba  Matraw  kad  aotatae. 

■»  lalarai  -4.  Iilm    lnn>»    :«r-    til  .  Coop.   IT  IVb.    io  .  Ml 
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tradesman,  let  him  work  and  eat:  and  if  he  hath  no 
tradn  according  to  your  understanding,  see  to  it  that 
aa  a  christian,  he  shall  not  live  with  you  idle.  But  if  he 
\»ilk;tli  not  to  wurk,  he  ia  a  chriatmonger."  Now  thia 
regulation  which  outlines  the  character  of  candidates 
for  initiation  into  the  secret  society,  greatly  resembles 
many  described  on  stone  slabs  where  sometimes  elab- 
orate details  are  given.  We  have  already  explained 
them."1  The  fifth  chapter  of  this  document  is  especially 
interesting,  as  it  contains  u  list  of  things  aud  persons  to 
be  avoided.  Special  provision  ia  made  against  admit- 
ting the  wandering  tramps,  fakirs  and  deceivers  who  us 
Celsus  tells  us,  and  Lucian  confirms,  wandered  like  vag- 
abonds over  the  country  in  quest  of  opportunity  to 
crawl  into  the  unions  and  sponge. 

Another  scripture  of  Peter's  teachings,  is :  "  Let  no 
one  who  is  at  variance  with  his  fellow,  come  together 
with  you  nntil  reconciled.""'  It  appears  as  though 
the  hagum,  ett*tht*.  agalho*.  of  the  ancient  unions  were, 
in  the  pre-Christian  stage,  for  all  the  members  of  the 
koinon,  direct  and  without  an  intercessor;  and  that  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  original  wisdom  tney  were 
bound  to  love  one  another,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  if  no  other,  that  in  so  doing  they  furnish  the  com- 
mon table,  and  each  other  with  employment  But  the 
introduction  of  the  post-messianic  period  shirked  the 
original  direct  self-help  principle  on  another,  viz  Christ. 
This  intermediary  is  Neander's  buttress  of  hope. 

Not  unfrequently  we  come  in  contact  with  inscrip- 
tions which  speak  of  the  ex-apostles.  *'"  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  purely  pagan  class,  and  a  closer  inspection 
of  their  remains  by  the  archteologiBts  reveals  the  fact 
that  exapostoloi  or  evangelists  attached  to  their  mitli- 
raic  cult  were  a  common  thing.  We  are  only  led  by 
their  tempting  inscriptions  into  a  world  of  wonder,  and 

mi  See  Imit*  in  verb.  Choriij. 

•"•Here  »iain.  we  find  perfect  conformity  to  the  more  ancient  Soloolc 
IW 

•"Oeiller.  MSS.:  "Kotwv  ti»  ifotoffr^wK."  mottle:  cullerc  of  the 
Twelve.  Actio-  '  hoirbi.  Twr  t f aroaroAwr  refumlcnc  Inirhrlft.  Keiten  mf 
dea  faults  ae*.  ThrsAischen  Me*re«,  p.  rVv  rohrt  m.-h  den  T«ju»t  en  ret  ««•• 
••»  *w»  Myiwaf  tiW iee ^ssW— .  •  «•  'ExXq*«e»-t#v,"  This  is  another  colleee  of 
lie  Twelve,  yet  ia  the  piRin  sure.  Dr.  Oehler  refere  to  innumerable  to- 
tcriptiont.  fonnd  in  the  tfivnt  r.f  theinrient  Hellespont  an.1  the  Nosphnrns. 
if  ««''!  >t  In  the  ■itin.ii  of  these  »**»  "Kveevee.  Keiaaeb.  JVM.,  XVIII., 
IMS  p.  M&  Br.  21 :  i«pe'«vffa<  ry  *o<ry  rift  w»-ooov  aWcSj««.  Mantinaia.  .lUen. 
JVM*..  IV..  1*711  p  IsS-HT':  rj  evKieV.  Pinukapeum,  Larrecbew,  II-.  nr 
-"     Hmn.  s**a..  II »..  1678.78.  p.  51.  nr.  119. 
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must  wait  for  more  light  to  dawn  through  them  upon 
some  perhaps  astonishing  trait  of  the  history  of  Christ- 
ianity. Certain  it  is,  that  the  old  mithraic  unions,  Ion; 
before  the  Advent,  used  to  send  out  evangelizing  apos- 
tles, as  propagators  of  their  cult  which  is  known  bj 
many  inscriptions!  and  as  many  collateral  evidence*  to 
hare  more  than  any  other,  resembled  christians 

Whiston  and  many  other  critical  and  honest  writers, 
declared  that  the  Doctrines  of  Peter  "were  the  most  sa- 
cred of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament"  and 
they  appear  to  be  verbatim,  or  as  may  have  been  be- 
lieved, inspired  copies  of  the  exact  language  of  Jesus, 
delivered  at  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion,  to  the  eleven 
apostles  assembled  there,  after  the  resurrection.  They 
embraced  the  common  table,  and  made  a  demand  that 
all  labor  and  assist  one-another  as  in  a  perfect  family 
They  entered  into  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  along  with 
the  eighty-four  Petrine  laws  called  canons  of  St.  Peter, 
practically  suppressed  but  still  extant  in  the  Latin,  and 
used  by  us,  as  preserved  in  the  Benedictine  copies  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilia.**4  Mr.  Gibbon  was  in  doubt 
whether  Peter  took  them  from  some  apocryphal  book  or 
au  unwritten  tradition;  but  this  latter  would  be  al 
equivalent  to  our  suggestion  that  he  committed  them  to 
:i>ry  m imply  by  hearing  them  pronounced,  as  pennons 
Sometimes  have  the  memory  to  do.  Peter,  it  is  known, 
spoke  Greek  fluently  and  wrote  it  so  well  that  Dr. 
Smith  declares  his  gramnoer  and  composition  compared 
well  with  Paul's.  But  the  ordinary  reader  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  short  distance  which  separates  Galileo  from 
Syria  in  southern  Asia  Minor,  or  the  large  commercial 
traffic,  from  the  North. 

Thar*,  occur  many  strange  expressions  recordol  in 
different  early  writings,  like  the  Protevangelium  of 
James,  all  pointing  to  the  universal  habit  of  the  poorer 
people,  of  eating  at  a  common  table,  practicing  strictly 
the  marriage  or  nighly  virtuous  social  relations,  instead 


"•Cam.  At**L,  40:  "PraeiaioMa.  ul  cpiaccpiii  re*  ««leii»    ia   potaa- 
lai*  habeat.    Nam  ai  praafiofta  hominum    mini*    fidei    eiaa    cccami:i«o4ar 
tUBL   nnlto  ntique  mafia  oportnarit.  al  da  pecnnlla  mandatnm  dar*,    , 
Irua  arbitrate  ditpeowniur.  Deque  ■<•  <uoi  ilrnnra  Dal.    aurnejxjoa  acllicr- 

B(  jtr  preibyleiv*  a<  diacoDeaeiuRUiinf  iu  pauper**.  Peicipiatanteaa 
'•-  lpt«  Iti  inodo  indtnell  quantum  ad  nacaaaarin  »c*».  «  hcapttko  excap- 
totiini  fratnm  uana  opua  habat,  na  quo  modn  ipaa  poecerioTe  loco  hatoauir. 
qua  in  safari.  OrdloaVfl  «nlnj  lat  Del,  ut  qui  afaan  latarvlost  dt  aliari 
nolrianmr:  quanilo  nee  mililai  oaqaam  aim  iiipcndii*  anu  hoaliboe 


sity 
ful; 
moi 
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of  the  lax  and  dissolute  condition  prevailing  everywhere 
at  that  time."*  Something  was  done  over  and  beyond 
the  merely  spiritual,  each  as  Paul  is  known  to  have  ex- 
clusively taught  and  held  to.  l'eter,  John,  James  and 
the  other  personal  companions  of  Jesus  and  even  Jesus 
himself,  all  gave  out  instructions,  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  the  body.     On  this,  we  have  many  power- 

1  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the 
movement,  M  and  several  strong  references  to  the  same 
sentiment  which  certainly  prevailed  to  such  a  large  ex- 
tent that  it  was  considered  in  the  early  organization 
the  economical  factor  in  Christianity  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  spiritual.*01 

The  life,  adventures  and  martyrdom  of  Paul  are  now, 
after  an  immense  adverse  criticism  under  the  Tubingen 
school,  considered  good  history.  But  still  more  recent 
than  Dr.  Banr,  and  the  literary  critics,  are  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  strictly  scientific  age,  and  we  are  at  last  in 
possession  of  the  archaeological  monuments  which  re- 
cord the  names  of  persons  Paul  used ;  and  especially  of 
those,  who  were  entrusted  to  carry  hia  celebrated  epia- 

Itles  from  place  to  place,  such  as  Tychicua.  Feter,  and 
the  other  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  notably  Thad- 
dens,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  it  is  now  believed  went 
northward  and  planted  in  Britain,  Philipp  who  hid  for 
nineteen  years  in  Csasaren;  all  preached  among  and  un- 
der the  friendly  a-gis  of  the  secret  unions  who  endorsed, 
I loved  and  protected  them.  This  explains  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  ancient  Christianity.  It  was  economical 
*°fr  Protn..  cap.  alii.,  3 :  "And  I  (Joseph,  apouae  of  Mary),  looked  down 
toward  tlia  earth  and  aaw  a  tabic  aprcad.  and  working  pnoplr  itataaj 
..  It  waa  tin*  Jamea  who  waa  the  celebrated  ga&es;  of  tba. 
ebionitic  poofmarii*rn  winch  waa  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Solonlc  aye. 
tani  of  anion*,  altliuugh  tbey  a*tuoued  perhaps  nearly  a  hundred  namca. 

■°a  lruatiut:   ' '  'Eyw  yap  *ai*tra  T'ljf  a»arrracK  iv  cap**  avrav  oiia  art,  »,»- 
fe**»  itrlt   SMaeWa  apftt    tov«    ««p,    lUrpou    rjA.5«»,    Jc>*r    aifoit.  Aetl'r,,    (vtua^ar, 
,,*.    ,4<    lliri  Oft  Ova     •  <»*»eV.»»e,'iea  •#*»***Te*'*      •».  •  ml*,  4«rw  ^i,id,    »™.    I 
rcveaa*." 

•o»The  ^po«folicOjruimilioiiJaie  full  of  the  care-taking  irpirit  of  tha  early 
church  orfanii-atlont-     They  ihow  that  member*    had  to  work,    earn   and 

Cihelf  tllbco.  Tho  entire  aiitb  nook  la  economic  and  baaed  on  abao- 
to  communiaui.  In  tint  they  tescuiblc  tho  Aijavni  n«Teev.  The  poreol  of 
Warl*.  J.-ruU*  of  Jamei.  i  .  tt\  "B«  vr  dsera;  '  I.,  at;  ii..  17.  20,  »;  •  Paltb 
without  trorki  n  dead."  Thle,  aee  10,  18,  had  rafarenco  to  tho  'owioestv 
q.ue*«ioo.  "If  there  come  unto  your  aaaeuibly,"  etc  .  II,,  3,  ebowa  that  tho 
assembly  mutt  have  been  an  crarww.  "  Go  to,  now.  ye  rich  man.  Wean 
and  hov.1  fur  four  roitaviaa  that  ahall  come  upon  rertt,  '  v..  I.  Aram,  y,,  f£ 
"  Hahnld  the  biro  of  tbo  lahourera."  Again,  v.,  M:  "It  any  tick  arnonK 
lot  blm  call  for  tbo  elder*,"  The  satne  original  Ideaa  of  economy  it 
IS  everything  i»  alao  aeen  In  Irenavui.  Omlro  Hot..  V.  c.  S.  and 
elsewhere,  although  tn  other  places  one  la  constrained  to  think  be  arte  a 
ereacheion*  hireling  of  the  enemy. 
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and  planted  among  the  lowly,  prospered  and  thrived 
down  to  the  ilixostrous  days  when,  beautiful  in  musical 
and  induHtrial  genius,  it  fell  a  suffering  vict: 

In  BOOMOrMBM  Wi  find  that  tho  lesser  mysteries, 
those,  initiating  tho  proletarian  class  into  the  thousands 
of  self-help  societies,  were  prone  to  imitate  the  greater 
or  official  initiations.  So  far  as  thej  knew  and  dared, 
they  imitated  the  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian 
rites,  and  we  are  told  that  it  maddened  the  Athenian*. 
who  took  affront  at  their  presumption.  A  raging  per- 
secution followed  the  adoption  of  a  law  against  the  in- 
troduction into  Athens  of  stranger  divinities  and  tho 
<  i irruption  of  morals  of  the  youth,  under  which  Socra- 
tes, Ninos  and  Theoris  suffered  death  and  many  others 
were  persecuted.*"  But  were  the  Athenians  alone  in 
thia?  After  the  Roman  conquests  and  even  before,  it 
was  found  that  large  amounts  of  money  could  be  made 
out.  of  the  gullible  superstitions  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  would  pay  high  assessment*  as  initiation  fees,  so 
great  was  their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  unions, 
and  to  entice  and  wheedle  them  into  these  payment* 
the  state  religion  or  its  priests  no  douot,  entered  into 
collusions  with  the  priesthood  of  the  leaser  mysteries, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paulina  and  Mundus  reported  by  Jo- 
sephus,  and  obtained  sums  of  booty  both  for  themselves 
and  their  altars,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  public 
coffers.  The  intrigue  entered  into  between  tba  man 
Mundus  and  the  priests  of  Anubis,  Egyptian  dog- 
headed  patron  of  the  hunting-grounds,  and*  male  divin- 
ity for  Diana,  having  at  Home  his  temple  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill  in  neighborship  with  that  of  Diana,  wait  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  Josephus  has  told  it  but  we 
refrain.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
when  the  scandal  got  out,  had  the  priests  and  probably 
also  the  priestesses  publicly  crucified,  while  tho  two 
principles,  Paulina  the  victim  of  the  trick,  and  Mundus 
tho  briber,  who  enjoyed  her.  escaped  because  of  their 
nobler  station.  Tile  reader  must  be  here  reminded  that 
the  penalty  of  crucifixion  was  confined  to  tho  lowly 
classes  and  to  their  representatives.  Josus  was  cruci- 
fied because  he  was  a  workingman  and  his  enemies  rec- 
ognized no  aristocratic  or  patrician  blood  in  him.     Tho 

•»•  :x«  mp  a.  id  cb»p.  »r-  pp.  Str-S*, 
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reputed  million  of  slaves  punished  during  the  servile 
wats  just  ended,  including  the  two  thousand  after  the 
defeat  of  Spartacus,  were  all  crucified.  A  little  honor 
or  even  Romas  citizenship,  if  proved,  always  saved  the 
condemned  one  from  the  ignominious  cross.  Thus, 
Paul  could  be  beheaded,  while  Peter,  because  a  low- 
born fisherman,  was  hanged  to  the  terrible  cross.  So 
the  priests  of  An u bis  were  crucified.  This,  under  the 
law,  proves  that  they,  with  their  temple  on  the  Aventine 
Hill  which  was  afterwards  burned,  were  representatives 
of  the  same  bread-winners'  organizations  as  the  inscrip- 
tions teach  us,  as  hunters,  to  supply  the  fierce  gladia- 
torial games. 

Solon,  in  his  law  organising  the  various  trades,  had 
prescribed  an  especial  clause  for  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men and  those  out  in  tho  cold,  seeking  a  precarious  liv- 
ing.1** Anubis,  Artemis,  Diana,  Isis,  Sarapis  and  Sa- 
bazioa  are  all  related,  their  names  and  sex  varying  in 
the  different  countries  and  languages.  They  all  rep- 
resented the  initiations  of  the  lesser  mysteries  and  had 
temples  and  altars  especially  for  them.  Besides  this, 
they  are  quoted  as  beiug  the  protectors  of  laborers,  art- 
ists, agriculturists  and  hunters,  fishers  and  all  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  forging  a  living,  beiug  the  "enno- 
ble™ of  mankind  and  the  givers  of  joys,"  like  Dionysus, 
another  relation.*10 

mCf.  Vol.  I.,  p.  SJ8;  eleo  inlei,  pointing  la  peuaa  where  we  havo  given 
ina"r«  Of  the  bonttr*'  utilouc.  But  IUni*ay  (\l.  JtuA,  fhryg,.  II.,  pp.  o3S. 
540.  Apanioie.  under  tho  law  of  tbo  coll.    tenulorom,   with   tbe  funeral   a4> 

tMhmeut     *vtkflu»0H,  «rot»o*,  ovvrlpio.   t.T.A.      On    aeooubt     Of     tho     danger    or 

poollclty  thoy  ere  vague,  but  tbe  epilapha  of  tho  Jiaaw.oel  feW  »v^yw  are 
nutiiorou*.  Remeay.  II  .  DO.  SUB.  quoloe  tbo  epltanh  atlll  dieting,  of  one, 
eltod  by  Cnruont,  £13.  which  lo  pouting  tho  aruhiuoluuiat*.  who  do  not 
know  whether  tho  hunter*  or*  r»al  or  whothor  It  u  tint  a  referonro  to  the 
hunter*  end  flibere  of  men.  ae  a  chrlatian  algn      •"AvpijAiot  'Avfao»  A,t  ir- 

OiOf«  »0  HfiyOf  <VavTy  col  Ty  aifAffiw  nov  AwoirvA-n&upov  (dip.*  aiiv  rn  ybt*i*. 
«vf*v*     )iti>»^itv    r*rto**rixi*      «h    Fi«  A*    irtfiOt    «airi)6*i».,i..  taro.    ou«y>    eeei 

too  Acov'  xr,p*'*<  oo»  o.a*^»oi  ■«*  ooAo'i  »«<t«>opo.."  Another  elmller,  preeante 
tho  Name  puiile  aa  to  what  tbe  looaibora  ere  banting.  Dumotil.  no.  4ft.  Or. 
OeibW  furaUho*  ua  wltu  a  nuuibur  of  valuable  luerra.  or  the  an-urni  bust, 
an.  and  nehennen .  "Jagor— •m-^vo..  In  llaiiartoa  beatand  cine  <r"»-oAo«  vw* 
nrnor.  later.  Or.  DB&o.  In  Phlllppopoll*  elno  «unfr<o»ioi.*,.  Dumont,  Jftl 
aT  JrikJat.,  p.  SI,  «£.  Aua  St-lrle  lot  .iu.  Welhlnerbrlft  orhaltan  mlt  .1  •*- 
nryea.  L»  Baa.  II  .  MS.  Artomla.  In  Kui.m  anf  Kjproa:  .rnnii.  CIO.,  ISli, 
In  Panlopolla  EgypUn.  «v.-»y»4."  Tho  lattor  worked  for  tba  alau  and  for- 
alaneu  the  royal  m.mai(erlc»  with  wild  boaata. 

aioOvhler.  JISS  .  pro»»ote  a  tontat  of  <heraDOHte»  who  had  Aonbla  for 
their  tutelary  dlrlalTy,  rngroeeed  In  verlono  tradea.  all  derrei.  Lobee*  Af- 
laopa.,  p.  10W.  Tbalr  wonhlli  waa  Korvrru.  Tlioy  war*  regular  nnlnui.  •■  |n 
dan  Tier  eret-gooennt*o  Inarrlfu-o,  erwhetoeo  die  4<povrv<*i'  ale  Corporation, 
noben  doin  Volke  dor  Atbosor  nod  der  Bomer.  BtUL  BtU.,  V!..  1*4.  p.  SOI, 
nr.  !M."     Bar*  It  la  aaao  that  tho  Soman  unlona  war*  frequently  therapaotaa 

1  bad  lala.  Anatte,  IHonyaoa  and   sebatloe  tor  their  protasting  poems. 

■ww  aoloca  of  the  fame  kind  are  alaoraas Mooed  for  Alaiandria  and  Bona. 
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The  cause  of  Paulina's  confidence  in  the  priests  ■ 
the  reputed  holiness  and  the  unspeakable  reverence  for 
Anubis.  She  yielded  to  the  tatter's  requirement*!  be- 
cause she  really  believed  it  was  a  heavenly  mission  and 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  awful  solemnity.  She 
bowed  to  an  unspeakable  honor,  firmly  believing,  aa  it 
were,  that  she  heard  the  trump  of  Gabriel;  for  in  the 
ancient  belief  of  immaculate  conceptions,  angels  had 
across  to  the  fairest  of  the  mortals,  and  no  one  dared  to 
divulge  an  oath  of  initiation  or  question  the  divine  sa- 
crednesB  of  the  epoptic  couch.*"  On  the  contrary,  her 
own  husband  actually  consented.  The  date  of  this  scan- 
dal, which  threw  Rome  into  a  turmoil,  was  about  on* 
year  after  the  crucifixion;  for  Josephus  brings  it  in  af- 
ter his  memorable  mention  of  Jesus  Christ;  indeed,  in 
the  next  paragraph,  plainly  telling  ub  that  it  was  about 
that  time.  The  intermediary  person  who  succeded  in 
consummating  the  bribe  and  deception  was  Ide  or  Ida, 
a  f reedwonnui  of  Mundus,  the  man  in  love  with  Paulina. 
The  amount  she  paid  the  priests  of  Isis  for  accomplish- 
ing the  intrigue  was  fifty  thousand  Greek  drachmas  or 
francs;  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Now  looking  this  scandal  all  over  we  find  that  the 
temple  of  Isis,  supposed  to  be  on  the  hill  of  the  Campus 
Martins,  was  in  reality  in  the  Tiber  valley,  but  a  short 
distance  from  where  now  stands  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  that  already  great  numbers  of  christians  had 
settled  from  the  East  among  the  hives  of  collegia  and 
thiaaoi  which  covered  that  very  territory.  Here  were 
the  clustering  houses  of  the  communis  mimorum,  Di- 
onysan  trade  guilds  which  existed  in  Italy  in  great 
number*,  the  identical  collegia  licita  sub  imperatori- 
bus,"*  out  of  which  Mommsen  thinks  the  ordo  Augus- 

■1  Hmdec.  M**'m.  fl     Vft  cs.-h  .-(  the    r-vjir-r*    osicld   becanae. 

— *  aa  tajbaw  b*  dared  e.-t  d-Av'.ca :    '  B»  li  !<•*«  *•&•  •«  ia'un  rj 

1    ha,  fam  ayataa—  •*«'    r\  ■  ai  i  a.  »«*  *«a  H  mr*i  riw  dvviar  tvni 

■nuaipn  aaava  aaiAa,  ii^Miat .     Tm  ft  miimi a^  •» aat  aaviar  aa  n 

Nft.  r*  Oi  •*  Ada.*.    fiv**.     p   SR.    &Mr  f .    *  Ita  ia  coausonii 

■TiBonlkeaii.  Ort".  M».  k=bw!SK  L.  Arilini  Enrecbea 

ad  KRIS  h.-5.-:«:;fc  ;t  is  dfcr«s  rrlafii  Scrmpts  CI. 

.  •«.  rnMiim  ■'■>i»  i   —af  «»  Immih      H«c  Ub- 

xtn-vV  ars-c*.  f«.-:»  ir.^ir  :a  tesfaa  v.ta  eddc-  perperaa 

ib  Mr**--"  S»W.»    •-"■•      !»  Sfo,  SSI  S5SS».  MR  KISS. 

St^l    a>«  i!K|      CI       Mi      'T-ata    llMnlmmr, 

A*  a  i ip*n  -i»  it,  r*«  mbbmm  m  aatrar  !!■■■■■ 
•«•  ±.mimm  -»t»>-i. .     iVt^at  BOckh. 
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talis  tu  derived.  We  have  the  best  of  evidence  from 
early  authors  outside  of  the  inscriptiuiial  history  which 
is  daily  augmenting  with  the  now  discoveries  at  Rome, 
that  the  movement  of  the  Word  was  rapidly  spreading, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  Tiberius,"*  and  what  is  more  I 
prising  is  the  frequent  statements  that  it  occupied  as  iU 
most  fruitful  field  these  places  of  abominable  practices, 
planting  into  them.  Bays  John  Chrysostoro,  and  making 
churches  of  meretricious  dens.'"  These  darkling,  taw- 
dry snuggeries  of  the  Roman  mine-colony  from  tho 
great  Oemeinde  at  Teos,  were  haunts  of  Osirian  and  Is- 
ian  cult"*  Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  is  the  rich- 
est field  in  the  world  for  stone  monuments  and  epitaphs 
and  other  carvings  of  the  early  christians.  We  snail 
show  much  more  on  this  subject  as  we  proceed.  It  is 
here  that  l'hilo  hid  away  among  the  therapeutic  abodes 
to  escape  danger  when  Claudius  turned  him  down.  It 
was  here  that  Peter  crept  when  he  came  to  preach,  and 
in  these  homo-stalls  that  Clement  was  converted  by  Bar- 
nabas in  the  earliest  dawn  of  tho  propaganda.  Later  it 
was  here  that  Claudius  made  his  truculent  lunge  upon 
the  Jews  and  christians,  driving  thousands  into  banish- 
ment. When  Nero  came  to  power  he  threw  his  moat 
malignant  spite  directly  upon  this  spot,  and  burned  this 
whole  region  of  Rome  including  tne  temple  of  Diana, 
because  she  befriended  tho  poor  who  clustered  around 
her  temple  and  often  sought  refuge  in  the  cryptBof  her 
asylum.  This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  phononmenal  scholar,  reclining  couches 
and  sepulchral  paraphernalia  which  sank  yards  under- 

S round  during  the  persecutions  that  followed,  and  there 
snned  and  preached  and  Buffered  with  the  result  to 

•  uChrta«t .  1.,  y,  a:iv  "l-Vclealla  bTcvl  tempore  repletua  orbit. ■    I'lutareb 
VII..  3.  iJiowe  that  liter  tho  lime  of  Menander.  B.C.  S«2-aj|,  com. 

pUynl  in    Latin    at    K»mo,    and    lh<>    mn- 

K«<9n7«>wr.  or  forerunner  of  a  Saviour. 
ucDlly  offoroil  an  extremely  mellow  toll  for  con. 


•die*  by  thcen  oocimuula  mlmorllm,  played  In  Ijitln  at   Knur,  ami  tin 

~ie  .i" 

aeotn 
aerted  Jena,    who  are  well  known  lo  liavo  been  Initiates  In  lanr" 


pidpla  vara  eacred  to  the  .i....-..<...t 
Tbecr  hleee  and  Oena  codbi 


number*. 
ervount*   for 


to  hava  emigrated  to  Nome  u  early  ae   Tlberlaa.      Tula 

'  parae^uticn  and  attle  at  an  early  time. 
■"CbryOaL.  III.,  p .40*  I  "Kceli-la  Tlritu  qua:  prlua  *r*t  raeretrlx."  And 
In  another  pUeo,  V.t  p.  80S;  he.  talka  of  tba  reeulu  of  the  plant  Into  thla 
froitful  aoll,  mellowed  by  mnalc.  brotherly  love,  and  mutual  care:  and  for 
cenlurie*  hoping  fur  the  protuiaed  Saviour,  In  thla  atrain  i  ' '  i^cleala  oliui 
•Urtlia,  nunc  mater  Ml  nllum  Is&omofwbJIIam," 

•i»  It  waa  thla  culture  whlrh  Hadrian  found  la  A.D.  lES,  at  AUiandrie. 
eaualnit  him  to  write  hia  rauiarkablo  letter  to  Sexvlanua,  In  which  ba  calla 
tbam  ehrlatlana  differing  in  nothing  from  lha  rnlthralHta,  and  berate*  Ibean 
all  together  a*  trlckater*  and  fraudi.  Bee  indea  In  Yelb.  JJaaVt'oa'i  Latter 
pointing  to  when  the  whole  letter  1*  quoted. 
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bring  into  the  world  the  organized  Word  of  this  ora's 
faith. 

Now  the  lesson  of  this  episode  of  the  scandal  of  Paul- 
ina and  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Auubis  is,  thai  good  can 
sometimes  come  from  bad.  Paul  and  tho  apostles 
planted  among  the  festering  abo:i  ■■  the  higher 

creed  and  tbe  nobler  thoughts,  because  tbe  humanity 
to  be  saved  by  the  now  socialism  lived  and  smothered 
in  these  lairs.  Indeed,  it  was  written  that  it  should  be 
so.  There  is  a  large  literature  left  us  showing  this.  The 
advocates  of  the  new  religion  boasted  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  that  they  were  poor,  ignorant  fishermen 
and  workingmen  of  other  trades  anil  professions,  just 
as  was  their  crucified  Saviour.  Hundreds  of  documents 
attest  this,  beginning  with  the  ancient  teachings  of  Pu- 
ter  and  running  down  to  the  time  of  Lai-taut tua  with 
comments  of  Gibbon,  Mosheiin  and  Meander;  and  when 
there  came  an  era  of  wealth  and  pride  which  whetted 
up  an  unholy  shame,  the  good  men  like  John  Chrysos- 
toni,  Augustine  and  Jerome  mourned  for  the  return  of 
the  lost  happiness,  virtue  and  simplicity."" 

■i*  Ant.  Syiae  Doc.  TtatAinft  of  St.  /Vlre:  "Moreoeec.  because  w*  war* 
MttjfWl  "'  6b,  and  not  skilled  in  buc-a.%.  therefore  did  he  also  aay  to  as: 
'1« ill  tend  unto  yon  tho   spirit,'    '  Itc;   /  Conn!*.,  IS:    Ui  voe   *e  e-aeeew.es, 

eVTOVT  6  4it*  €tf  esdl)  e*»>"*C'  •*  >•»  ,»<|A..a,  BPfW  **»SaA*f,»  •  >),  e>»«««*.r  Y^7;<7- 
iv  ».(  rijv  eeee  sW.»'     owoioc  Tt  eei  oi  ape*-*,*  e*,V-r»s  tsr  4i?>'V'  »t»it  nss    ***- 

i«U«  <(«»«>*iio«i  U  tij  lf,(n  liiir,  <r.A.,'   Neandor.  /faa/Haa.  III.,  ti.;  "The 

gre*tri i  .   |gdl  M,  ol  Hie  perwm  wit.',  whom  Paul  came  In  cooun  at 

Corinth,  wise  noi.  as  si  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging 
CO  the  lower  class,  who  wet*  destitute  ot  lb*  higher  eecliinents;  Gibbon. 
crisp    it.,  over  note  IM  •  that  the  new  tect  oi  the  christian*  was   al- 

most entirely  composed  of  tbe  drees  of  tbe  populace:  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanics, of  hoys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  els>es.  the  Ustc-f  whoen  mlgfet 
Introduce  tlm  missionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble  families,  in  wblcb  lb** 
belonged  "  Sea  Minaclwi  Pellx,  .-.  vin  •  Colioi  ap.  Or  .gen.  III.,  pp.  ISfc 
IM;  Julian  ap,  Cyril,  vl..  p.  WW;  Mosheim.  flail.  aMn..  I..  Pint  Cemwry, rl 
111  .  chap.  2.  I  21,  22;  Her  tiles.  On  Spstrtous  Wrikrt:  "Celestial  spirits  talk 
mors)  insipidly  than  our  scavengers  and  porter*."  Aram,  CS;  "rot  ibat  a 
large  part  of  the  human  riot  tt  hurt  convened  be  Illiterate  and 

imbecile  men;'"  Later,  after  priest  power  »ot  Id  and  eciied  the  honors, 
Lactantius.  We.  /ear..  I.,  e.  IS.  complains  that  "smiths,  potters,  wearers, 
and  all  «ncb  are  disallowed  honor*  and  dignity  which  wwe  given  ay  Mi- 
nerva, patroness  of  the  anincers  "  Laciantiut  further  aaya.asL:  People  of 
the  lower  (lasses  were  those  who  bad  hitherto  bean  «-<«n  op  to  the  lusts 
that  prevailed  in  (hia  sink  of  mc.nl  i  orruptioa  "  HeaUkst,  /lautt ,  Hook  III.. 
ch.  vii.;  "a  clsss  of  parsons  ao  far  below  themselves  in  numbers,  reapect- 
ahiliiy  and  political  Influence."  etc  Tort_,  ApoL.  «8.  declare*  that  a  chris- 
tlan  mechanic  could  readily  enawer  such  questions  ae  bad  perplexed  the 
wisest  of  Grecian  sages."  Terr..  />  ^nima:  "Stand  forth,  O  soul,  sad  rise 
thy  witne*  .  .  when,  fashioned  Sri  schools,   trainer!  in 

libraries,  fed  In  Allle  Academies  and  portico*  thou  belchest  egoism.  I  ad- 
dress tbec  simple,  rude,  uncultivated,  untaught,  each  as  want  tliee  who 
have  Ibea  only;— thing  of  the  road,  the  street,  lb*  workshop.  1  watt  tbias* 
experience."  etc-     I 'liit-rc  h.  Tract  ess  Xpitvrtanitm.  c.  22.  aay*  of  tham  eaeer- 

loflv.  " and  when  they  make  offerings,  they  only  costetopiMa  tfeet  part 

of  IM  pfiMl's  duty,  which  cqpresauu  the  tiaugUtaskCki  cook/"     Attain.    Ot 
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Probably  the  moat  remarkable  and  beneficent  matter 
connected  with  the  planting  among  the  so-called  abom- 
inations of  the  *•  vilia  plebicula"  of  Phrygia,  Macedonia, 
and  Rome  was  the  eventual  lifting  of  woman  up  into  a 
sphere  of  equality  with  man.  It  did  tbia,  and  it  waa  a 
thing  never  done  before.  All  through  antiquity  we 
heur  iiutliiiig  but  sneers  for  women.  Only  the  one 
mother,  the  mater  families,  under  the  great  ancient  law 
of  primogeniture,  could  be  honored  and  ennobled."1 
All  the  rest  were  stamped  down  to  be  uHed  by  men  as 
mere  things  without  dignity  or  honor. 

The  direct  and  immediate  result,  of  the  Solonic  dis- 
pensation was  to  furnish  immense  numbers  of  places 
and  positions,  the  climbing  upward  into  which  waa  very 
nunilar  to  the  modern  methods,  of  the  civil  employments 
under  governments.  Another  lift  upwards  for  women 
was  marriage.  The  two  worked  together.  It  is  mostly 
among  the  inscriptions  that,  we  find  this  history;  and 
as  in  every  case,  they,  «r  their  unions  for  them,  wrot* 
those  epitaphs,  monograms  and  protocols,  ono  readily 
mm  that  we  have  our  evidence-  from  an  unquestionable 
source. 

It  was  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  unions  of 
trades  and  labor  following  the  original  law  requiring 
that  the  jus  coeundi  could  not  go  outside  the  municipal 
organizations,'"  should  be  full  of  customs  and  habits 
distasteful  to  the  refined  life  mapped  out  by  the  original 
companions  of  Jesus.  1'aul  had  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  first  association  organized  at  Jerusalem 
and  baptized  before  his  own  eyes  in  the  blood  of  the 
martyred  Stephen.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  for  him.  He 
found  men  and  women  of  high  abilities  struggling  to 
raise  from  the  Dionysan  and  Cotyttian  groveliugs  and 
saw  his  noble  mission.     Now  was  the  time  to  lift  down- 

dtovcit.  ttrytfnantami,  e.  IK:  (hey  are  no  better  than  old  women,  frjcbtenlng 

chlldrcn.  Tir  veal  tir  vee  dtefl  «oAaa»«r  Ao-yof.  •*  oviir  iim^tpoyra  rrj<  Auowc 
■*!  rii  '  lA6iroi'<,  &*  *>»  T*  ruit<td  row  *u»oj|oai.i  ai  >w<.«<i  *tnpow*.»,"  Mad 
w*rn»  u»  that  the  long  beard  of  the  prietl  of  Im»  pUrndl  for  little .  KamMy. 
CVf.  BUM.  /"ft'vi/-.  I'..  p.  Ml  :  "Complaint  of  Aritlidut  abool  'the  lbockiuc 
Creek  uneii  by  the  chriatiana.' N 

>r  s...  Vol.  I  .  pp,  U  »;  3ti  A,  note  SO,  when  lhi«  enclcul  law  of  the 
^•Ur  faoillu.l»  til*  nmd,  and  the  eauae  t.f  niarrlajM  trare-t  to  the  trwia- 
uiiaaluo  of  the  paternity  to  the  flrat  born  eon. 

•  I»  IMfiUt,  111,,  iv..  I  1:  "'Juihui  ■atom  pminuiuui  out  corpaf  habere 
collegii  eooiatatino  elve  cujuaqiie  alter, uv  eorum  nomlnla,  proprium  est  a4 


cipluui  ietpublic«  habere  ret  commune*,  eicain  couiuiuncto  et  actoruui 

I  iyndicutn,  per  qurm  uuiqiuui  In  repuhllca,  quod  comumultor  ar.i  tie- 

rttoe  oporual,  afatur  hat." 
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trodden  women  "»it  of  these  abominable  practices.  The 
men,  steeped  in  the  service  of  their  Usurious  goddess, 
objected  oud  refused  to  be  reformed.  Do  we  hear  of 
the  women  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  innovation  ?  We 
have  tsMPChsd  u  thousand  inscriptions  and  can  find 
nothing  bat  a  tendency  of  bigher  purity.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  tbo  jus  coeundi  woman  in  the  lowly  unions  is 
known  t«i  lmve  enormously  braced  and  bolstered  the 
(fettering  nun.  These,  unions,  whether  the  collegia,  the 
era  i  mymiD  Gemeinde,  always  treated  her, 

»m  a  iru'iiiul  <>f  the  pxtririaus,  but  as  an  equal  Ones 
initiated,  she  owned  her  common  share.  She  prepared 
tho  common  meal,  managed  the  fr>  ;nuuet*  and 

symposiums,  held  n  noble  and  dignified  standing,  mar- 
ried and  reared  lovely  children,  and  I  loss  epi- 
taphs tell  us  in  moat  delightful  words  that  her  grave 
was  decorated  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and  that  her 
ebbing  life  was  wept  and  mourned  by  more  even  than 
is  now  the  case  in  our  boasted  aggrandizement.'"  Ours 
perish,  but  the  slabs  which  were  chiseled  in  sad  letter- 
ing on  her  heroon  is  here,  legible  and  imperishable  to- 
day. Dr.  Foueart  has  done  their  history  a  service, 
where  he  makes  his  important  admission,  speaking  of 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  societies  in  those  times. 
He  explains  that  woman  had  a  powerful  influence  among 
the  secret  fiOlliimwaii.*"  and  shows  that  in  the  microi 
mic  centers  of  the  future  socialistic  state,  women  had 
the  grand  and  humanizing  boon  of  the  ballot,  and  was 
at  par  with  the  men.  He  further  exhibits  the  fact  that 
she  hud  no  such  powor  outside  the  Becret  unions  in  the 
Athenian  or  any  other  public  assemblies.  Woman  was 
at  homo  only  in  tbo  secret  unions.*"  She  had  much  to 
do  with  the  feasts  and  barbacues,  such  as  to  da/ 
given  on  the  occasion  of  political  victories. 


fomton   iouaiaot  no  rOU    impcrtABl 
Pit 


il»  Foucart.  *'•■  aw     n    n     -\jt% 
dani  let  thlaiot  de  Sabuiot  el  d'  lindane.,    f'lniiauri  toot  Dcaotii  ilua 

uu  lhiu»e  do  Saltmine Ou  trout*  pluairure  eteiuplc*  da  bSbm  toil  dana 

l*>  locieie.  <lr  I'  Da  da  Rhoriei  el  de»  tOica  loieinea.  Qattlo.aec'oia  itaiin, 
la  toclAtA  *tali  aaiquemaot  compute*  d<  (faunae,  comma  U  «*u4r  rw>. 
rp\mr  de  Saltmine,  oil  ellct  farmtient  una  taction  Jutincte.  cotuuie  Ira  tfi*- 
*-it>««  . . . .  dana  lea  ceremonial  du  cult«,  unc  pari  coat.dfaebJ*  6talt  accor- 
de*  on  rfwrW  am  ff  mnm." 

we  l-'oocart.  Am.  **..  pp.  181.   IK**. 

Ml  Lamptid.,  lit  Utiixfab..  f),  Ait/.  Ihn  .  7  Ma'.rla  Deuni  Sacra  accaapli 
•I  laetoboliatua  eat."  The  taurobohatn  or  barbecue,  cocaine  in  aura  ba/oro 
a  erand  attomblago.  a*  It  done  lodaj.  wai  performed  at  iba  feaal  of  Cyt- 
ale. It  U  llkeoiae  tpokea  oJ  in  the  inter..  tM«  Oral),  SSI.  OH.  UPO.  SR 
nsa.  ace.  WtT.  and  mm;  otbart,  a*  BaS,  EBCf. 
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Tli©  power  of  woman  in  those  ancient  commune*  was 
unspeakable  and  the  rise  of  her  influence  in  the  world 
caused  by  this  ennobling  jus  coeundi  is  seen  to  be  very 
great  and  important  She  is  henceforward  called  the 
androgyne  divinity."1  It  was  in  primitive  days  Terr 
different  from  our  npor  praetical  times  in  which  sucn 
things  are  considered  silly.  If  woman  assumed  digni- 
ties commensurate  with  her  practical  value  in  the  world 
she  was  considered  androgyne.  In  our  later  times  she 
is  called  a  crank."'  The  ancient  is  somewhat  more 
respectful. 

M.  Foucart's  valuable  notice  of  a  slab,  speaking  of  the 
unions  of  scenic  artists  whom  we  have  all  along  denom- 
inated the  "great  Oemeinde  "to  distinguish  them  from 
a  multitude  of  other  unions  and  guilds,  assures  us  that 
woman  was  never  admitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
their  organization.  He  makes  one  solitary  exception.1** 
It  is  a  grave  problem  whether  these  higher  feelings  in- 
nate in  woman's  breast  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  Paul's 
protest  against  the  ancient  abominations.  But  women 
are  known  to  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
membership.  In  Rome  and  many  parts  of  Italy  there 
were  sodalicia  of  young  women  numerous  enough  to  of- 
fer excellent  ready-made  centers  for  the  christians  to 
plant  in."*  Freedwomen  and  female  slaves  abounded  in 
the  thiasoi  and  collegia  of  the  common  trade  union 
type,  whereas  only  freeborns  are  found  in  the  scenic 
unions."*    This  is  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

***  Au.  JW..  p.  107:  "La  conception  d'  une  dlvlnit*  androgyne  lull  fi 
mlliOre  auk  relirtima  aaiatiques,  tcuioin  dcr  myth*  d'AgdlStae  en  Phrygia 
al  la  V.'nu*  barbate  de  Cypre;  Maia  oil*  rtfpugnait  vivement  ani  Graci.  ' 

in  Foucari.  Am.  Rtl..  not.  SI.  83,  tv\  woman  la  shown  endowed  wilb 
mnch  dignity.  Sho  belongs  (o  the  diaewffe*  In  the  Older  of  Ibe  Srtapiaste*. 
Sha  an  apoipano-rpia  (no*.  CI,  £3,  fiflj.  Tbeae  wcie  female  officara  of  con- 
siderable responsibility.  Sbe  played  an  Important  rfllo  there  In  the  aeveral 
union*.  Women  are  sometime*  called  i*4«#irtl«i.  At  Salami*  they  belonged 
to  the  roirtr  tvv  ipaviaii*.  u  grout  dignity. 

•M  Koucan,  i>f  .fern.  A rtif.,  iK,  taking  it  from  ilab  of  Leilas  nod  Wadd., 
hatr.  Aii*  Jftru-urr.  257  She  la  ibe  only  one  thus  far  found...  "duo  cboragi 
per  trea  diea  oxhibuerunt  m  theatro  rnuliercm  Yeoo^reArptav,  id  cat,  qua:  il- 
mul  loiam  ritharam  pultabat  et  ealtabat,  nnllo  alio  adhuc  eiamplo  femlnj* 
logenuai  in  tbeetro  saltanti*.  quam  con  collegii  scenic!  participem  sed  In- 
colaui  Iiaenaem,  efface  ijiivx'.'.m  uieditantem  fulaae  certum  eat." 

***  Orell,  MrM  Roma,  date  not  given  bat  early*  and  as  tbeae  were  the 
aodaltcie,  the  words  of  Dr.  I'oucart,  IM  -Jam,  Am/.,  pp,  «l.  to  speaking  of 
ibe  relative  functions  there,  of  women  and  men,  are  fnatructiva:  "Frlmani 
ebim  :ii  Ihidki-.  par  cat  mulicrum  et  viroruw  ratio,  aaape  etiam  major  moli- 
erum,  qua:  aliquando  aodalitatia  aacerdotio  funguntur;  al  nostra  aoenlci 
collegli  fernlnam  nullam  participem  fuisse  vidimus." 

e*>/ttd°..'  "Insuper  libertia  atque  etiam  aervia  thiaal  pacnaront,  quam  In- 
ter acenlcoi  artifice*  nullam  niei  ioganutun  civcm  ■■fiefr""-  feleec  ouacaii 
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that  the  scenic  professions  required  that  most  of  their 
members  should  appear  in  public  before  aristocratic 
audiences;  and  such  was  the  taint  of  slavery  and  of  all 
sorts  of  freed  labor  that  those  not  having  the  mark  of 
social  standing  as  high  at  least  aa  freeborn  life  were  to 
be  hissed  off  the  stage. 

There  is  no  page  of  history  perhaps  in  all  the  world's 
literature  on  which  woman  so  frequently  or  prominently 
appears  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlca  ThiB  history 
has  been  put  to  the  test  of  a  fiery  crucible  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  might  have  been  abandoned  for 
11  i  posture  but  for  the  collateral  and  corroborating  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions,  more  than  twenty  of  which  have 
been  found  within  that  time,  confirming  its  truth.  We 
have  brought  all  these  under  contribution  to  prove  our 
position.  Defended  by  her  own  epitaphs,  woman,  who 
is  immortalized  in  that  document,  stands  forth  in  all  her 
sweetness  and  glory.  The  epiBtle  to  the  Romans  men- 
tions a  dozen  of  the  ancient  fair,  to  whose  truthf ulnesa 
the  inscriptions  nil  stand  an  nnw  and  incontestable  wit- 
nesses. All  this  proves  that  the  mason  why  woman  is 
■0  prominent  ami  fn  rt*r  in  tins  history  is 

because  who  whs  a  noble  and  valuable  constituent  in  the 
unions  used  by  the  christians  who  sought  and  obtained 
her  powerful  influence  and  practical  sjd  in  accomplish- 
ing their  plant  into  the  highly  moral  activities  of  christ- 
ian unions  of  which  she  furnished  au  honorable  moiety 
of  the  membership.  De  Rossi,  in  his  excavations  iu 
under-ground  Rome  which  are  Mill  going  on,  has  un- 
earli  lohrM  and  other  monuments  containing 

inscriptions  of  a  largo  number  of  their  names  faiuilin 
to  Now  Testament  readers  and  Sunday  School  scholar., 
with  dates  and  other  signs  indicating  beyond  cavil  that 
rribod  urns,  sarcophagi  and  mausoleums  apeak 
>f  the  same  Priscilla,  the  same  Chloo,  the  same  Domi- 
tilla  and  Claudia,  whom  Paul  salutes  as  bis  co-workers 
in  the  plant 

Aside  fr  nth  and  l'hilippi  where  the  obscene 

goddess  Cotytto  held  the  charm  and  swayed  the  de- 
moralization winch  festered  among  the  simple-minded 
proletaries,  Paul  is  known  to  have  had  trouble  with  his 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  These  people,  to- 
gether with  the  Carians,  were  laughing-stocks  to  the 
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Romans.**1  It  is  among  them  that  wo  have  to  many  ab- 
surdities and  ridiculous  practices.  The  celebrated  oal- 
lipygian  dances  were  seen  among  the  susceptible  maid- 
ens of  Phrygia  and  Cari*,***  but  if  they  were  organized 
into  the  order  of  the  artists  there  are  no  evidences  of  it 
at  our  command.  Women  of  unworthy  character  were 
employed  by  the  kings  and  nobility  to  perform,  not  ar- 
tistically, but  by  an  alluring  exposure.  Although  it 
probably  is  true,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Foucart  informs  us, 
that  such  practices  were  never  known  in  the  anions  of 
the  great  Gemeinde,  yet  there  were  not  only  at  Rome 
but  throughout  pro-consular  Rome,  unions  of  lupercal- 
ian  fetichs  against  which  Cicero  railed  when  combating 
Clodius  who,  B.C.  58,  caused  the  repeal  of  a  conspiracy 
law  thus  giving  the  workmen  the  right  to  organize  their 
unions.*"  He  compared  the  innocent  but  voting  unions 
to  the  lupercalia  in  order  to  intensify  and  heighten  the 
oratorical  effect  of  his  sneer.  These  unions  also  came 
under  the  Solonic  dispensation  and  were  afterwards 
planted  into  and  utilized  by  the  christians,  having  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code. 

The  apostles  were  accused  of  introducing  asceticism, 
which  circumscribed  the  little  of  pleasure  and  liberty 
the  unions  enjoyed."1  A  long  period  of  wrangling  fof- 
lowcd  the  protest  of  St.  Paul  against  these  practices, 
hi  igbtened  by  his  other  protest  against  themannfacii 
of  idols  1'Y  the  unions  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 
In  this  last  he  appears  to  have  preached  the  doctrines 
of  a  confirmed  bigot.  The  two  protests  set  abroad  a 
vaat  and  tiresome  wrangling  which  assumed  a  dis- 
rupting gnosticism  and  caused  great  splits  m  the  whole 
system. 

»*»  Cicero.    /Vo.  Place,,  £7-.    "I'trum  Ifthni  nOtlfWD  <-»t  •"  vaatrum  hoc 

Brovarbiuni  Fbryicnrri  pla£-ia  hen  toler*  mellora in  '  CJunf  de  tola  Carla  * 
onnr  her  vrttra  voce  vulgalum  «t.  a»  quid  cum  perlculo  cipoiici  velii. 
la  Cere  id  poiiisiimtm  «i»e  faciendum  '  Quid  porro  id  Granco  teiinooe  um 

Bl  nl,  quatn  ki  qui*  deitpicatui  ducttur.  ut  M>turum  ultimui  Pvff  dira- 
tur    ' 

•»  Athenaatu,  AM  1)..  Muller.  Arckaot.  aVr.  Km*.,  I  JTJ.  3.  K.aa,.vW. 
Tnere  I*  a  far-famed  autue  of  Veuua  so-nirucd  Hill  ciutit.  I(  t»  ai  Naplea. 
The  Caltip>Ki  -n  dunce  wia  the  cclcbtalod  yw»i)  dance  uf  the  Phcyriin  firl». 
\Vh..c  OMICieH  they  twitted  chrir  nudo  bodlee  around  in  an  Indecent  aDd 
itcipimiE  manner. 

"»Cnri»o»loiri.  XI..  p.  128:  'In  lAMLlrfl  nude?  mulierea  competent." 
Tbeee  did    uul   hcluiir.  lu  the  uliioua. 

aw  Tbe  orator's  remarks  ara  quoted  in   Vol.    I      p.  ;li«    nr.ts  30. 

eat  An  eiampl*  of    uir  eroitnett  "f  kllao  union*  it  tivcu  hv 

Uv>.  itiil  ,  9.  in  the  ilorT  Of  Ibe  nloiutrnlului.  uho  in  the  ot deal  of  inla- 
lion  ubio  one  win  required  lo  abtum  from  women  for  a  peiriod  of  can 
dajs:  "decern  dierutn  caatimonia  opua  e«e." 
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Before  speaking  of  the  Onus  tic  themes  of  philosophy 
which  set  in  as  earlj  as  the  flrat  oentury  with  the  Car- 
pocratian  trouble,  we  will  touch  again  upon  the  protest 
against  the  manufacture  of  idols  forbidden  br  Paul. 
The  Carpocratian  pliilosohpy,  that  of  free-will  lore  be- 
tween the  sexes  baaed  on  Plato's  laws,*"  had  aome  back- 
ing during  the  second  century;  but  had  not  yet  mad* 
its  appearance  at  Paul's  time.  Tertullian  declares  that 
God  continued  "by  probitl .  the  artificers  of  idols."  He 
•ays  they  never  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Houae  of 
the  Lord,  and  spurns  the  excuse  that  they  had  nothing 
else  whereon  to  live.  But  Irena?us  here  runs  against 
scripture.*" 

A  fact  which  has  not  yet  been  told  from  an  economic 
standpoint  is,  that  the  trade  unions  worked  for  the 
state  or  state  religion,  which  was  the  same  thing.  The 
members  voted  annually  for  the  election  of  proper  offi- 
cers to  influence.  These  officers  controlled  the  public 
works;  and  when  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  workmen, 
knew  their  political  power  and  influence,  and  always 
awarded  them  the  work  by  which  their  life  and  organi- 
zations were  maintained.  We  arc  happy  in  being  Bap- 
plied  with  abundant  evidence  of  this. 

But  while  this  was  going  on  in  proper  fashion,  other 
and  moro  disreputable  things  also  occupied  their  minds. 
They  boasted  of  their  ithyphnllic  aboininationa,M4and  in- 
trigued with  one  another***  and  as  we  nil  know,  in  many 

an  Plalo  nanit-l  young  men  of  the  host  military  poware,  and  blabee! 
blood,  to  ba»o  ties  and  unremitted  iotercouree  with  women,  to  that  tba 
bravest  children  ahould  bo  begotten  to  the  atala.  011  the  (rcoad  that  there 
wa*  need  of  ptrau  children  to  work  tho  nroircuon  of  tha  atata.  -Sea  Plato, 
tew;  alio  Xrjmbiv.  Clement.  lYoirtft.  (.  ihow*  tbat  tha  artiean*  umJ  is 
ba  occupied  making  all  aorta  of  goode:  "Voui  maker*  ol  aoch  image  »  aad 
painting*,  aad  voar  workera  in  maula  and  paint  hava  iatroUacad  a  motley 
croaid  of  d.v,nuiAf  In  tha  field  of  eatyr*  and  Pant;  In  tha  woode,  Nereid* 


and  Oread*  and  Hamadryad* 
and  in  tha  lea*.  Ncreiad*.1 


"Let  every  man  abide  by  tha 
may  he  hare  compered 
trade  union*,  even  lhat  of  the  ooraalr:   *••  A»ei-  oix«a*4»+4. 


au  /  Or. 

be  waa  called  * 


p): 

Tim  iiij.) 


y  tha  tame  calling  wheraio 
red  wilh  Solon,  who    e(CU*cd  all 


>  Lod..  Dmtf.  KfrntS  .  p.  IB:  •■Sio  tricbon  Ibre  Dicbt  c«<ad«  sUchtigati 
SpCue  often  vor  aller  Walt,  ala  ob  daa  ain  I  ihree  Altar*  a«l  nod 

arklArlan  frnl  Vdv^aAAol  it***  oi  fm.An^im  na  <>aiii(  aw  *»  **.,»  &*{«  ra- 
Mftfe1  •-»*  •yia»*ti'1"  Bat  (hey  generally  had  the  burial  aicacncuesM;  See  *f., 
p.  21 :  "In  Grabachr  iftcn  aua  Too*  kommen  in  Kilnieaeingeachlnteaei  uhl- 
laicha  hrwUhuuiigcti  van^Thiuaoten  tor,  alt  oi  diaeet  »*»rc«  CIO.,  StOI.Slt*. 
r*  (on^*  r«»  II««>«i>i)i4i«rM».  ra  anted*  r«,  ^i«tv«t4aT«i,  die  alia  den  Todtaai 
durrh  den  bblichen  Kraoe  geehrt  baben." 

m*  Clement  Alex..  ProU}< .  e.  2.  In  thia  initanca  of  laur  year*.  (Iran 
by  Clement,  tha  chriatiana  war*  tba  iconoclaata.  Tba  prevalence  of  pfcaj. 
lle  worahlp  under  tho  Ploio  and  Dlonyio.  aod  Hie  ail*  booora  to  tba  pud- 
enda aa  ba  term*  It.  together  with  other  abomination*  wttich  cauaad  aaavsa 
wentouoeii,  aggravated  thc:u  to  uiic  and  deatroy  tba  Idole. 
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i  with  the  higher  classes,  to  insult  Paul  and  drira 
him  awsv.  He  hod  o  similar  but  more  romantic  experi- 
ence with  the  girl  Thecla;  and  it  turns  out  to  hare  tran- 
spired in  a  genuine  houae  of  a  lord  or  dictator  uamod 
Oneeiphorus,  an  epitomized  account  of  which  wo  giTo  in 
the  note  below. "* 

This  touching  story  of  Paul  and  Thecla  written  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  believed  by  Baronius,  Locrinus,  Arch- 
bishop Wake  and  Grabe  who  edited  the  Septuagint,  to 
be  reliable,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  persecu- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  the  story's  general  outline 
but  what  might  have  transpired.  The  miraculous  part 
regarding  her  escape  from  the  jaws  of  wild  beast*  of  the 
amphitheatre  may  have  been  overstrained.  The  girl 
lived  at  Lystra  in  a  house  so  near  the  secret  temple  or 
pholeterion  where  the  members  used  to  snuggle  to- 
gether to  hear  the  eloquent  man  lecture,  that  from  her 
open  window  unseen,  she  could  distinctly  hear  him.  It 
is  said  that  she  followed  PauL  This  story  was  laughed 
at  until  recently  De  Rossi  han  discovered  her  ashes  in 
the  martyrs'  cemetery  of  tho  Via  Ostiensis  at  Rome.™' 

Clearing  the  movement  of  low  practices  at  a  time 
when  paganism,  after  receiving  its  license  of  evil  by  a 
reaction  upon  the  word  of  the  great  conquests,  was 
no  easy  matter.    The  unions  followed  the  habits  of  the 

eea  The  plot  of  the  story  shown  clearly  c  li At  the  meeting  hmiea  ni  a 
**f.*Mi  of  euro,  secret  union  of  lowly  persona.  Thecla  wee  s  high-born  girt, 
encaged  to  marry  i  rich  m»n  eho  dlilucl,  to  order  (o  pin***  h«r  artatocretlo 
mother.  Paul  caniu  lo  a  Kccrrl  brothnrhood  Co  pr*arh.  Thecla  waa  of  too 
bigh  birth  lo  be  admitted  by  the  *phcre  «hc  >  Irculelcd  (n.  u  It  would  Vw 
eoandaloua  and  degrading;  but  aho  overheard  the  aolce  of  the  Word  by 
stealth,  from  Ibo  ontaido.  She  waa  rum  verted  and  afterward  eavesdropped, 
nTsrheartng  night  after  night,  tho  new  doctrine  of  eelietlon.  The  terrible  re- 
aalts  when  her  mother  found  It  out  cauaed  her  to  break  away  from  mother, 
betrothed  and  houin.  and  bar  aahea  of  a  martyr  are  now  In  Rome:  aee  the 
following  not.  517.  firing  the  remarks  of  Do  Rossi,  who  he.  recently  41s- 
oovertd  nor  epitaph.     We  eubjoln  a  brief  eynopaia  of  Thecla  j 

It  waa  tho  Houan  or  Q&ejefpboRM;  place  I.yatra.  Themyrla.  her  lover; 
Theclia.  her  Bother;  Domes  and  Hormoges  vulfy  them.  Thecla  .at  in  her 
own  home  window  near  enough  to  overhear.      Paul  waa  accused  before  the 

Ereraor.    When  Thecla  waa  an  outcast.  Paul  accompanied  her  to  Aalioeh. 
•  belonged  to  the  royal  family. 
»"  De  Rossi,  Kama  Salt..    I.,  p.  I9B;    -'Via  Ostuhbi*.      El  »ie  vadia  ad 

sataaj  M  intmni  S.  l'elicem  Kplscopum  et  marl ct  deacendia  per 

gradua  ed  Corpus  eju*.   el  tic  vadit  ad    Paulum,  Via  Oatinnals.   et  BUI 
parte  eerols  Eccleaiam  Teclaa  i  Theelav)  aapra  Montem  poiltam.  in  qua  cor- 
pus ejut  ejoleeeit  in  apehmra  in  aqoilonia  parti,"  Again,  id.,  p.   2S3.     "Via 


0«Ti«»«i»:    Huoderima  porta  et 


Metoque  7>tnolheui  mm»:.  ct  nop 
a  Fells  at 


martyr  . 

vmaxus,  TnaCLa.    Props  quoque  baiilicae  Pauli 

ubl  corpore  Iscet." 


0«tien«i»  dicltur  tuodo  poru  S.    I'aul, 
leaia  sua. 

ngc  in  ecrl.sls.     S,  Teclae    aunt 

'  I.  «d..  p.  1H-.  PauLos  St»- 

Ecclaaia    S.    Theclae   est 


eocamr,  quia  jofta  earn  roqoleicit  in  Eccletia  sua. 
nqoe  Ts« 

:  Asdactnt  et  Nemoslas."    Again.  *d..  p.  IK:  PauLtta  $ts- 
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outside  forme  of  life.  Everybody  believed  in  gods  and 
goddesses  and  conformed.*"  This  early  attempt  to  stifle 
it  was  not  made  any  too  aoon;  for  with  all  the  precau- 
tion against  it,  the  Carpocratian  system  of  Gnosticism 
came  and  ruled  for  a  long  time  threatening  to  break  up 
the  Tory  theory  of  the  family,  and  hereiu  is  attributed 
to  a  large  extent  the  early  breaking  up  of  the  agapw, 
through  the  outrageously  wanton  abuses  of  it  by  the 
CaVpocratisn&*w. 

Tho  principal  source  of  the  difficulty  supposed  to 
have  existed  between  Paul  and  the  immediate  compan- 
ion* of  Jam  appears  to  hare  been  these  abominations 
and  the  contest  against  the  manufacture  by  the  unions, 
of  idols  through  which  they  got  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  living.  We  havo  already  recounted  the  story 
of  Paul  and  Demetrius  at  Ephstna,  showing  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  unions  to  the  introduction  of  any  innova- 
tion against  their  trade.  The  same  trouble  with  Dio- 
trephes  was  experienced  about  the  same  time,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  recount  all  we  know.*"  Unfortunately 
these  evidences  are  left  in  the  dark  on  account  of  the 
laws  establishing  an  espionage  by  the  police  who  wore 
shadowing  them  at  every  hand  under  the  lex  Julia, 
wherein  all  unions  wero  forbidden  except  the  burial  at- 
tachment as  already  explained.  Dr.  Ramsay  has  effec- 
tively explained  this  in  his  book  on  Phrygia,  and  a  pe- 
rusal of  this  work  cannot  but  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical critic  of  the  excessive  secrecy  necessary  to  the 
christians  when  propagating  their  ideas  among  the  peo- 
ple. For  two  centuries  they  did  not  daro  to  letter  one 
of  their  numerous  epitaphs  except  with  misleading 
signs.  The  cross  was  a  sign  of  Christianity;  conse- 
quently they  dared  not  engrave  the  cross.     There  was 

"•Syw*.  JBac  Oat*.,  p   lit).  "'Octy Waa «J» aWw  •»••**•_•••  *Hi*txx» 

•aae'refa*  thi^fM  «ev  oSaffwrve  fire,  re)e  K«»»**t.  «i  H**^»  •*  »»t*o  davit*.  »fp4 
vWff*  rat  r*v)««  rmo*^****-  ate  inlf^i i*  t«  avrai  ea,  p*o-rp»vl«'»'.  ••»*•»  4a- 
ae*l  Tpbii(f«r  alafV  an  rp  XtMr  «»«V  **»  '*'t  'lai"«>*-*a-f  atpyiaaa,  ' 

ata  Tna  ayaaa.  or  love-feaiti  er«r«  at  ©arte  aa  the  apo»itea.  /  Oar  .  i,<# 
K.  and  arert?  fooiccn  ia  the  early  Greek  churchct.  alia  eerta=»lr  in  thai 
•till  earlier  uoio&a.     For    much    on    the    Carpoczatiao    avetem.     laa     Cheat. 


,  up.  t.  communism  of  aremen. 
h»Dcxm.  »m  Hit*.,  p.  »0l    apoeh.w  of  lib.   la   much  adoration  at 

Roma  during  Iba  lima  of  Juvenal  and  of  eouraa  much  before.  Tb«  paint- 
eta  cot  their  livelihood  bj  picrariac  beautiful  imaj.ee.  Tbeae  ploiurea  war* 
(•Dually  of  the  nvraculooa  euro,  but  w>-ro  oftoo  Ot-Kaoo  repreaentatioeas 
of  her  or  of  Anubis.  Tea  aaajMree.t  aad  repdt*  yrotean  or  virago  del.-v- 
arance  were  eitremcly  common  pactum  and  paistbafa  of  thla  and  e-ibar 
•fin  bad  a  lively  ea'.e.  Accompanilng  the  pirlura  araa  a  pfayoi.  He 
rtoai.  I..  JBaa..  ill.,  creaono:  r-N»aK.  D«a,  nunc,  aoewn  mini,  a 


■adart  Ptcu  dooaa  lanptaa  main  tabolla  caaa." 


naun  poaa* 


I 
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an  upright,  dagger-shaped  sign,  allowable  to  the  unions 
aa  an  indication  of  salvation  from  suffering  through 
their  patron  god  Dionysus,  forerunner  of  the  coming 
nicssiah,  which  was  admissible  in  the  epitaphs  of  the  le- 
galized burial  attachment  of  the  lex  Julia;  but  it  being 
an,  the  converted  could  not  do  otherwise  than  alter 
the  blade  of  the  dagger  in  a  manner  understood  by  their 
own  initiates  but  never  understood  by  tbe  police.  It 
succeeded;  and  by  a  later  analysis  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  come  in  possession  of  a  multitude  of  christ- 
ian inscriptions  supposed  by  those  ancient  military 
spies  to  have  been  pagan  and  to  hare  conformed  to  the 
official  religion.  The  same  guarded  language  is  again 
discernible  in  the  account  written  by  some  unknown 
author  of  Paul  and  Tbecla. 

One  acquainted  with  the  multitudinous  unions  at  the 
Pinidiiiu  Antiocb  into  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
received  and  the  account  given  by  Neander  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbey  were  turned  away  from  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  and  wore  entertained  by  some  strange  secret 
brotherhood  where  tbey  found  no  opposition  but  ac- 
complished a  splendid  church  organization  at  Lyatra. 
can  catch  the  inner  workings  of  the  plant.  The  orator 
darod  not  call  this  union  by  the  real  name  as  a  collegium 
or  eranos  or  het&ra  or  synedria  or  koinon.  one  of  which 
it  certainly  was,  but  covered  his  real  meaning  by  call- 
ing it  a  confraternity.  Had  he  said  heta?ra  which  was  a 
trade  union,  it  would  have  caused  a  suspicion  and  a 
looking  into  by  the  governor's  secret  police  and  spies, 
and  indeed  the  extinguishment  of  the  church. 

OneaiphoruB  who  gave  his  "House"  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  new  Gospel  at  Lystra.  was  a  crownea  lord 
of  some  secret  union  of  influence.     He  was  probably  a 

auinquennalis  with  much  influence  in  the  city,  though 
le  bade  he  conducted  is  unknown.  His  name  occurs 
in  the  Bible  several  times;  and  we  may  hopefully  look 
for  some  additional  discovery  which  will  attest  the  trade 
he  conducted  at  Lystra*" 

"*'  Smith.    Bib.   IhtL.  in    verb.     "Onotiphoru* — *Or*a\4oeof — brlagcr   M 

roil.  )•  turned  twice  onlj-  tn  the  If.  T.  vix.:  II  Tim..  |„  14-18.  dvfelfcra 
■ve*H  ♦>»  '0»i>»'*<i(i8U»;"Y.  lr.«*AAwn  h*  JeAMh  ««"*  »!?«  i*vnr  pov  ov*  im- 
ff»XVr*e.  Ajcein,  iv..IQ  *A**4eoi  Dpi?«b-  >  ■■  OcMaW  aoi  ro»  'Ove*i$«kpov  •!■«»• 
rurth#r  on  :  "And  in  the  Utter  r>j%4*re  lie  single*  out  'tbe  Moueebold  of 
Oneelphorot"  >i  wnrthy  of  enenil  cr»«tini  Then  again:  "Bol  the  prob- 
•  bilirr  It  that  member*  r»f  the  f » roily  were  alio  active  christian*-"  Hit 
etiptaeec    hid  become  in  influential  mic.-oeoaio  •>  ■■  prcrred  by  the  Greek 

eelfioal       "IflJtiKi    eiipief  rw  'Ornet^epev    oiay." 
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Paul  went  to  the  Piaidian  Antioch.  This  «m  a  Phry- 
gian city.  It  waa  situated  in  Pisidia,  a  subdivision  of 
Armenia.  It  abounded  in  secret  union*.  There  were 
unions  of  marble  workers,  weavers, ***  shoemakers,  hym- 
nodoi  of  the  Dion ysan  artists,  unions  of  coral  workers, 
masons  and  many  others.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
arrived  at  the  Piaidian  Antiooh,  they  found  a  Jewish 
synagogue  with  closed  doors;  or  as  Neander  has  re- 
corded the  event,  they  were  driven  away  and  took  ref- 
uge in  a  "House."  He  further  admit*  that  this  expe- 
rience was  all  among  the  lowly  and  poor  who  opened 
their  little  kuri&koa  or  temple  for  their  reception.  Here 
in  secrecy  and  obscurity  they  remained  and  actually 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  prosperous  church.  Bat 
those  who  had  opposed  their  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue had  among  them  •  fow  'aristocratic  women,  be- 
longing to  tho  most  respectable  families  in  the  city," 
who  incited  their  husbands  to  drive  them  away.  The 
same  author  also  admits  that  the  church  tbua  estab- 
lished waa  composed  of  poor  craftsmen.*4*  To  empha- 
size this  we  have  some  valuable  evidence  sustaining  the 
position  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  invited  to  the 
unions  that  swarmed  at  that  time  throughout  Phrygia. 
Phrygia  was  the  home  of  the  unions  which  clustered,  as 
we  have  shown  in  our  dissertation  on  the  Apamei&n 
shoemakers  of  Shoemaker's  street,  into  many  busy  un- 
ions under  the  Solonio  law.  Their  remains  are  found 
in  the  Piaidian  Antioch,  and  we  have  an  inscription 
showing  at  least  one  of  the  very  decade  in  the  first 
century,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  there.  The 
towns  not  being  very  large  nor  the  organization  im- 
portant,**4 it  stands  to  roason  that  the  members  of  this 

MtAfoobloi,  At*.  GnUt,  V.,  1 14,  with  oou  8.  of  BitbopCota,  In  A-**. 
-Viete*  raOi..  Vol.  VI..  p.  «t».  on  the  abuses  practiced  aeootvi  <>>•  upioos  of 
Peearinai,  before  tho  arrival  of  Paol,  who  worked  raforta*.  Ollll  afcd  chll. 
rlreo  ©J  the  loom,  amnoa  rhn  (entile*.  Arnobiut,  speaklne;  of  Ibe  "borrlblo 
eniuseiaeai"  Ibal  prevailed  there,   ears  that  even  eld  woman  joined  I     "Do 

C3u  juurtaWes  seoui  to  he»r  airlt  ■(  ibe  loom,    wiling   hit  <h«    arorkiac 
oori,  or  old  woman  seeking  ill"  i  cfclt4re*?"      Theat 

follow*  a  dissertation  inn  low  »n.)  obtcana  lo  prim.  Dci.m  to  tha  Inde- 
raocea  ef  Cjbele.  there  «»r»  lont.oKi  for  aomeihirj«  bir.ber  end  better,  and 
ibata  i<  mention  of  tbrii  loueinits  for  a  return  of  lha  rei«o  of  Saturn. 

"'Snniln,  Ftantms.  Book  III.,  eh.  in.;    Tertnll..  Unal,  «*..    in    smo- 
t  the  rir.-iimMiriri.  reminds  m  of  I'mlnus  beinj  the  (oat  of  lh«  cel- 
ebrated Phrygian  worship  of  Cybele.  mother  of  the  (ode. 

SMOehler.  MSS.,  AatiocsiA  PltlDl*  ;  Oi  eiar.ira.— fhiaavl  llberi-    CIL. 
III.,  101.   Krate  Jshrb.  nach    Chr.      Like  tba  inters,  of    Apamcia.     Kclllaeji 
qo  Acropolis,  recorded  by  Ramiar.  stems.  «ee  aadas.     It  1»  M-Iiornsl  w. 
of  iitelf  it  evideDte  that  tbe  members  are  mostly  exile*  from  Roma,  driran 
ooi  by  C*li«ale.  aa  It  la  toe  early,  for  the  edict  of  CUodlu. 
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onion  most  have  known  the  circumstance,  and  would 
have  taken  a  part  in  the  planting  of  Paul.  Another 
proof  that  this  Piaidian  plant  was  originally  in  a  broth- 
erhood of  the  jus  coeundi  is,  that  the  unions  here  were 
protected  by  the  legalized  attachment  of  the  burial 
clause;  for  near  here  we  also  find  examples  of  this  sort. 
very  suggestive  of  meaning  in  this  direction.*4* 

After  planting  in  little  Antioch,  they  went  to  a  place 
not  far  from  there  called  Iconium,  and  from  all  the  in- 
formation we  have,  they  met  with  a  very  similar  treat- 
ment. They  also  visited  the  neighboring  city  of  Lya- 
tra.  Neander,  also  Smith  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Knowledge,  inform  us  after  their  great  research,  that 
Lystra,  possessing  no  synagogue  or  Jewish  meeting- 
house and  there  being  no  Jews,  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  waa  to  make  their  propaganda  by  "entertain- 
ing into  conversations  "  ***  This  is  rather  laughable. 
But  the  full  story  reveals  more.  An  examination  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  ancient  unions  had  the  luiriakon  or 
pcttv  synagogue,  such  as  at  Borne,  recently  discovered 
by  the  under-ground  researches  of  De  Rossi,  are  called 
schools  or  Hchnlir  in  Greek,  just  the  place  to  entertain 
conversations  in  the  dense  secret  of  their  penetralia. 
They  were  old.  Strict  discipline  was  required  by  their 
laws,  which  we  »r©  in  possession  of  through  their  in- 
scriptions. Of  coureo  then,  wherever  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas found  them,  they  were  accessible  to  a  ready-made 
audience  already  half  converted  through  their  own  dis- 
cussion of  miserable  life  and  the  failure  of  their  patron 
goddess  to  rescue  them."1  Besides  this,  they  had  had 
apostles  and  evangelists  of  their  own  for  centuries. 

No  explanation  other  than  that  these  organizations 
abounded  and  welcomed  Paul  with  a  friendly  embrace, 
can  reconcile  with  the  truth,  the  words  of  the  Bible 
Dictionarv  where  occurs  this  statement,  that  he  sailed 
from  Paphos  to  Perga  in  Pamphilia  and  went  thence  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  where  they  found  temples:  "a  eol- 

—  OabWr.  MUX.  'Otftmmi  "Sort*  ftlr  d»»  R««r»bni«  dorcb  Beilroil- 
ubi  dor  Koilao.  Eiorlcbtuait  d«»  Denkaialev  Thiaiiion  dot  M«tn«  Maur." 

m  Sunder.  Ftmtimg,  Book  III.,  lit;  Smith,  Bib.  KoL,  III.,  p,  a«p-M. 
AjticU,  yaul  Uu  AfetOl. 

Ml  Kami.,  OH  flu»  '"•'W..  v">  >>..  p.  SM.  Mr,  388,  oodar  balding  of 
OtfialUei  liueHfUtu  o/  8.  w.  iWa,  deacribet  a  chiiatian  epiupb  of  tba 
bntrbara  of  tbic  section.  Tba  words  "«a*  rail  vaavw**"  wa  rear]  aa  referrlaf 
to  bit  Ban;  cblldren.  If  tba  Dock  of  wblcb  Av». 'a«rut*t.  w*s  tba  lord  or 
■  <»n,  Id  other  word*.  It  »ia  *  brotherhood  of  tba  bntchare,  and  abowa 
that  Utar  tba  plant  of  tba  aeaacelists  bacame  protperooa  and  pope  loos. 
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any,"  said  to  b«  of  Jews.  Here  too,  Paul  speaks  out 
boldly.  H«i  jk  among  the  non-Jew  pagans.  This  is  not 
the  great  Antior-h.  There  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  apostles  found  many  eranoi  and  thiaaoi, 
or  that  there  was  a  hot-bed  within  which  to  plant  the 
Gentile  church.*" 

Neander,  who  is  loth  to  acknowledge  anything  favor- 
ing the  plant  among  the  poor,  is  forced  out  and  obliged 
to  speak  plainly  regarding  their  habit  of  participating 
at  a  common  table.*"  He  makes  a  clear  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  first  organization  was  a  microcosm  of  the 
forth-coming  universal  condition  of  prime  if  not  upper- 
most importance. 

Neander  who  groped  about  for  years  among  old  man- 
uscripts, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas found  other  help  than  that  of  Jews.  He  hates  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Word  dived  into  labor's  dens  in  a  land  cov- 
ered by  the  works  of  these  earnest  apostles;  so  like  sev- 
eral other  commentators  when  they  run  across  such  in- 
stance!, he  leaven  his  riper  opinion  somewhat  obscured 
by  an  allusion  to  them,  without  apparently  recogniz- 
ing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  society.  The  exist- 
ence of  societies  like  these  made  it  easier  for  the  chris- 
tians to  organize  themselves  in  similar  associations.*** 
Though  thi«  ia  not  a  positive  statement  that  the  Fhry- 

£'an  hymnodoi  were  actually  converted  to  the  new 
ith,  yet  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  regular 
epigraphical  reports  of  the  expert  linguists  and  pabxo- 
graphists  sent  out  on  exploring  and  excavating  labors 
from  the  schools  of  archaeology  are  beginning  to  use 
terms  which  are  unmistakable.  When  an  old  trade  un- 
ion a  few  year*  ago  was  found  completely  christianized 
at  Flaviopobs,  they  said:"1  It  ia  interesting  to  see 
these  trade  guilds,  so  common  under  the  empire  in  Asia 


M»  In  proof  of  chit,  ua  Sraiih.  /».  flw  .  p>  8S7J,  wbara  it  !•  recorded 
thai;  '  Tne  two  want  toxelher  through  Syria  and  Calaiia.  vlaltinr 
cfcorcbea.'"  What  ehorchea  1  How  could  there  ha  churcbe*  in  thn  Ko» 
file  p*Kiti  land,  never  bofora  Tinted  by  an  evingeliat'  The  ioiwh  ia 
that  they  found  the  «vpi««oi  in  numbers  organized  under  Ilia  anraoet  rea 
coenndi  aa  their  roady-made  foothold. 

•"Neander.  /"taaMfv,  Hook  111.,  ch.  ».:  'The  catebrittca  of  the  HoIt 
Sapper  continued  10  ba  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  aa 
tnembera  of  ono  family,  joined." 

taoou.  1*ia\.  Hrw„  Vol..  II..  p.  810,  note*. 

Ml  .Tour*,  o/  H'limU  •*■>>,    XI-.  I  WO.    n.  tM,    ao.  1.      The  data  o|  thia 
Phrygian  inacription  ia  plicod  later,  bat  It  only  ebowe  tha<  the    plant   haul 
thiirad  front  a  much  earlier  time.     Oehler,    in  a    latter  la  fir  enaVir.    eay 
"Ea  wild  nfHic  an  nnteraucban   in  wia  wait  Obrieiea  la  Varainen 
— rfrllcbaa  Geno**amKh*t\«c  lertcaruo  »»*." 
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Minor,  passing  unchanged  into  the  church." "•  We  hare 
hinted  that  these  christian  unions,  many  of  which 
wen;  allied  to  Dionjsan  artists  who  had  their  home  in 
and  around  the  two  Antiochs  and  became  known  of  late 
to  the  German  scholars  as  the  great  Gemeinde.  began, 
nfter  waiting,  hoping  and  discussing  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  their  scholar  and  their  symposiums,  to  look  for 
n  more  promising  messiah  to  relieve  their  miseries  than 
their  long  honored  Attis,  Dionysus  and  Cybele.  In  fact 
they  were  cultivating  a  divinity  known  as  the  forerun- 
ner, at  the  time  Paul  visited  this  region.  The  Greek 
name  of  this  divinity  was  Dionysus  Kathegemon.  He 
was  the  avant-courier.  Spoken  rapidly,  this  first  name 
sounds  somewhat  like  John,  and  as  all  the  Phrygian 
brotherhoods  were  baptista,  we  may  imagine  that  they 
at  least  would  take  graciously  to  our  celebrated  pioneer 
who,  like  Dionysus  when  in  the  flesh  as  the  forerunner 
heralding  the  messiah,  suffered  martyrdom.***  Dr.  Pou- 
cart  who  admits  that  Pessinus,  a  part  of  Galatia,  was 
the  center  of  this  religion,  proves  that  the  ancient  Pa 
or  Papas  used  ns  the  familiar  names  for  this  deity,  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  pope;  and  cites  the  inscription  re- 
corded in  the  Greek  body,  as  evidence.  "* 

These  were  the  cities  and  countries  in  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  planted  the  first  christian  churches,  and  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  the  Golatians  was  written  to  these 
people.  They  were  organized  hives  of  industry.  The 
union  just  quoted  was  an  organization  of  wool  workers. 
We  find  almost  every  trade  represented.  We  find  them 
prosperous,  happy,  Bitting  at  a  common  table  with  dea- 
cons and  deuconesses  attending  to  the  daily  '**  minia- 

"i;™™.  HM.  Stud.,  XL,  1*X>,  p.  SUi.  Thai  Graak  of  ihi«  rhnatuniied 
Tra"1*»  UDiooof  wootworkon.  raada  at.  folio**:    -''Yatj>  mtmnpSmt  -ov  •  iTta«v« 

mwtpynov  ritv  yvatrmr  ,*|*  M**tp.av  quwr  Tavrwr  *apiro6opia»'  4, \oi»  A(CTOTa*aj4 
ritf  apl/**,  oov  iov\wy.  rdtff^wf  &<t>«riy  «|i«prut,  raif  >ju«r«p*i<  &v\*U  a  a*  ***'•». 

Ikkhk" 

■MRimuj,  f*t,  WA  Pkryg,,  U.,  p.  37*.  diacQaalog  lh«  reUticnahip  of 
lit*  above-mentioned  aW*<rp  and  M«r 'AyedWaiair,  aaya :  "In  illuatration  of 
the  i-oroplct  priaatbood,  a  Roman,  npitaph  may  b«  quolad  '  Kalbel,  1449): 
"Kalian  Awp*Ai««  'Atrwrii*  .W*.  .*o,u|  Iway  f«  0mmm  Vt-paaaa,  *^-»fo.'  Oat^SiiTf,  tlf* 
anj*#»f  4*mr  •■»  Aiovvtreu  K«<>nY«|aoVot  T«vTO,t  ««T,AVe*at  mvvnjpia.  c.T.al  Wa 
af«  very  auapicioua  that  at  tbc  diataut-.c  between  Cahloc  and  Pitidta  ana 
but  a  f«w  milftv  there  wai  eorne  raUtionthlp  barn,  in  Phrygian  imagina- 
tion. 

•MCIC.  »17.  Tbe  city  of  Poilioua  or  GaUti*  »ea  calabratad  for  ihl. 
arorahip.  aStrabo.  667  baa  Riven  ua  tba  boat  atatamant:    "naaoiaowc  4*  4#,i» 

4>ieap>4»  *e>v    ffli/rp  iLrytarTO,,  i«,>0»  fx*»  *Tt  K1'»>^     r»»v  o*aat»>    #»a<«#Mav  wryaAaaj 
•vyjr*^*r     aaX«va,  4"  ivrfiu'Ayiitrii*.  " 

■»  Chryaeeiom  nwi  to  Ihoaa  early  timet  with  a  aijh.  Vol  IX.  S4: 
"Chriatianortim  pritcorom  vital  eommoaU." 
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fcrations.  They  were  manufacturer*.  They  had  all 
thing*  common.  When  tbey  took  on  the  faith  in  the 
Saviour  they  made  the  church  their  old  kuriakos  over 
into  a  temple  of  christian  love  and  kept  their  econom- 
ical habits.  Such  churches  were  bound  to  prosper. 
Hardly  indeed  was  the  transition  from  paganism  per- 
ceptible.*** Differing  in  one  point  from  old  ofii 
methods  they  would  not  pay  tribute  to  the  heathen 
crcsarism.  This  brought  them  into  frequent  trouble*. 
Because  they  refused  to  attend  the  regular  official  >•. 
ship  and  refused  to  buy  the  pagan  sacrifices  they  were 
persecuted.  It  was  the  money  question.  To  attend 
the  pagan  service  and  buy  the  lambs,  beeves,  poultry 
and  other  eatables  of  the  so-called  sacrifices  at  an 
on*  price  would  heap  large  profits  into  the  pagan  tem- 
ple which  was  an  instrument  of  the  official  religion  and 
a  part,  of  the  state;  it  would  make  their  earnings  a 
considerable  factor  of  the  national  incomes.  The  per- 
secutions were  a  natural  political  result.  For  this  rea- 
son it  was  necessary  to  belong  to  a  brotherhood  in 
which  they  could  have  their  own  common  table,  their 
own  common  sacrifices  independently  of  the  old  official 
duty,  because  if  they  could  escape  with  a  clear  con- 
science from  the  outrageous  prices  demanded  for  these 
sacrifices  by  the  priests  at  the  temples,  at  beet  no  better 
than  speculating  market  stalls,  they  added  not  onlv  a 
boon  of  freedom  but  a  large  economical  advantage;  be- 
canse  by  their  own  plan  they  could  buy  with  combined 
monthly  dues,  sufficient  for  tho  whole  brotherhood  at 
wholesale  prices,  without  this  speculating  middleman  at 
all.  This  economy  was  a  good  half  of  their  revenue, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity  which 
struck  out  for  independence  was  a  great  economical  as 
well  as  religious  reform.  We  ought  to  be  profiting  by 
it  to-day.  But  wo  have  gone  back  to  the  ancient  pro- 
vision speculator  and  nothing  is  so  needful  as  a  Jesus 
to  go  into  the  infamous  temples  of  speculation  and  tear 
down  the  altnxx  of  greed  and  whip  out  the  priest*  and 
money  changers  who,  as  before,  still  infest  the  sanctu- 
aries of  mankind. 


Ua  Batata?,  Oli.  SUA.    JVm„    II  . 
QUa  Tletaltj.  •On  •  oia/hl*  atala,  wJtta'Uia  nllar  t>t  Ui,,  aritb  Phry*la»  m*> 
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•DdcnasutOB  li»  abooldan;  'iM^nln,  i>m  •>*.  M»»i  'tnin*Mfi 
'UuMm  11^1,1.  aal  Ifwri*,  lHj-wTri^,."  Dr.  Oablar  baa  davcav 
im*H  Uwt  U»  «**•».  w  a  raanUr  nolo*  asdar  U»  aetata dtap 
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All  over  this  land  of  Galatia  which  was  really  a  sec* 
tion  of  Phrygia  including  tho  Pisidian  Antioch,  Apam- 
•ia,  Akmonia  and  other  marts,  the  christian  culture 
found  a  warm  welcome  among  the  numberless  unions, 
who  had  a  right  to  expect  that  their  groat,  all-powerful 
Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods,  and  her  son  Dionysus,  pat- 
ron of  economical  prosperity  and  giver  of  joys  to  men, 
would  comedown  from  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven  and 
rescue  them  from  want  and  danger.  But  they  came  not 
and  at  last  a  lowly,  crucified  Jesus  appeared  in  infinite 
humility,  to  tell  them  to  persevere,  build  their  socialism 
higher,  hold  good  their  common  table  and  communal 
love  and  fight  free  of  Coear's  exacting  tribute. 

Previously  to  A.D.  64,  Paul  lived  a  long  time  at  Anti- 
och, supposed  by  most  commentators  to  De  the  greater 
capital  city,  but  more  probably  both.  From  these  -cen- 
ters he  made  excursions,  often  hiding  away  mysteri- 
ously, and  once  for  a  term  of  several  yeara**'  Whither 
he  disappeared  to  again  emerge  rested  and  robust  no- 
body knows.  He  was  a  craftsman  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing scenic  outfits  for  the  artists.  It  is  a  now  discovery 
that  this  region  abounded  in  secret  unions,  including 
those  of  the  Dionysan  artists  known  by  at  least  thirty 
fine  instances  which  wo  have  collected,  to  have  endorsed 
the  teachings  of  tho  evangelists  in  full  and  taken  them 
in,  shielding  them  from  danger,  legalizing  their  Word 
through  the  burial  clause  of  the  jus  cocundi,  hearing  it 
in  the  dense  secret  of  these  lovely  refuges,  and  when 
thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed,  letting  them  go  under 
their  benign  a?gis,  often  with  an  attendant  who  was  no 
other  than  one  of  their  own  kurioi  or  quinquennial 
lords,  who  acted  as  courier  for  their  post  office  and  car- 
ried the  Epistles  "to  all  the  churches.*'  We  are  soon  to 
astonish  our  readers  with  an  adduction  from  the  great 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grtecarniu  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, quoting  many  inscriptions  as  a  new  historical  re- 
source wherein  occur,  among  thousands  of  pagan  ideo- 
graphs the  names  of  some  old  proselytes  to  Paul,  Peter 
and  John,  Buch  as  Tychicus,  Oueaiiuus,  Philemon  and 
others  mentioned  iu  the  canonical  New  Testament 
books  But  this  evidence  must  be  deferred  for  a  later 
chapter  of  this  work. 

«i  AtU,  Hv.,M;  mil .  2S;  xU„  »;  BmiUl,  SO.  DteL,  PmU  at  A—Hrk,  a. 
Ml;  StM;  worM  w  •  •-v****.  •)<•*.  -Till.,  a 
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The  burial  attachment  or  lex  collegium  funeraticium, 
and  tenuiorum  ia  found  quite  repeatedly  in  this  » 
ion,*"  but  although  it  was  lawful  to  organize  and  holil 
a  burial  society,  yet  the  law  evidently  understood  that 
funerals  were  the  only  object  of  such  onions.  So  when, 
as  in  almost  cvrv  case,  tlm  main  object  of  protection  of 
industry,  economy  of  tho  common  table,  joy*  of  the  en- 
tertainments and  the  general  advantages  of  a  trade  an- 
were  combined,  leaving  the  funeral  as  a  mere  toy 
under  cover  of  which  to  shield  the  whole;  when,  we  say, 
this  was  by  any  want  of  Mersey  discovered  by  the  po- 
lice, they  were  attacked  by  tho  pro-consul's  spies  and 
severely  dealt  with.  Dr.  Lightfoot  discovers  this  in  bit 
dissertation  on  Paul's  Bp  1  shows  us  how  dan- 

gerous it  was  to  attempt  to  distribute  them  "to  all  the 
churches,"  great  care  being  necessary  to  prevent  their 
suppression.  If  caught,  tho  epistles  must  not  contain 
one  word  about  the  unions  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  brotherhoods  or  the  brethren  they  mention.  There 
was  a  strict  censorship,  under  the  military  mum 
and  if  Paul  had  dared  to  speak  of  the  unions  it  would 
have  caused  his  celebrated  canonical  books  to  be  con- 
demned and  burned. 

But  the  evidences  are  too  numerous  and  too  strong 
to  longer  admit  i»  quibble.  In  his  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Ramsay  found  several  unions  which  ha  inter- 
prets as  christian  societies  the  apostles  modeled  after, 
and  shows  them  to  be  benefit  unions;  but  in  name  and 
outward  appearance  trade  unions  or  trade  guilds,  such 
as  existed  at  that  time  at  Hiaropolil  in  great  numbers. 
The  one  at  Akmonin  was  a  christian  protopyleiton."'  or 

aMOalil.  Rram.  ri«lc*..  GiMMnuc\af!*n.  Auttn.  lull!  V.v.v  '  liHDUa: 
tiwi  T«.  .»■■»  A:  urn,  llll.  r.-.v.  1-n.litot  l"*  Illuti^lB*  (IMO  r*+*t 
rhiiuh  featyealrlllbab*:  Alklphron.  I.,  39,  uen.nl  »rai'<n«fWu»  audaa- 
ntluuiu  Malil  drr  ll.l.lira  »u  dm  A.l.jiil.n.  AmtiiM.  fataL.  VIII..  $8. 
Xallie».  £fV  xl..  Y"»n  «"lchon  wlr  l-rniii :  ...xi-r  ■»•••< i  '~»  ■»"«••  ■» 
kannen,  fa  nod  7Z&.'  AJtof  tli«  m.».  we  heveeera  Ulai  w»m  f-und  la 
FhTjtl*  bad  Hi.  I.nti.l  ailaibtmnt.  Dr.  Itam.aY.  CY*.  JKuk.  J»rp*.  II..  y. 
IK.  no.  6W.  r*n.»rk.;  "Vhn  ealiuaunn  girtn  la  enrll»r  n>»  r«  u  n.  w  <oa- 
Snad  l«  ihe  lK"ihi-r.  Hare  »e  b*ve  another  (oDrftanj  fwaraUcluai,  tba 
burti!  Atlarliumil  of  wlikli  wa.  permitted  •  broLberbuod,  aim  lit,  tbeU 
il«li«  to  h'  Ml  >  nrginluit  fr<«n  J*-pL  Swrerua  who  peraataaWd  ih, 

era  coll.  fan.  and  !li<-  union  I.  c-onacjuently  at  late  ai  Ilia  Si  eentarr  I:  la 
a  Iraila  baennic  tha  Dana  of  aa.rai,  and  l.id  been  ebrlaUsnixed. 

•Mttainuy.  '1i  BUA.  /«•>,,  II,.  pp..  5«-S.  no.  aSe-T.  Here  w»  bar*  a 
c nrlatlan  ,air  kn-|*r,'  union,  alio  lha  burial  atttcliniciit  at  th.  towo  of 
Karamou  A/ora  fir.  Ilui.,»j  p.  MS.  •peaking  or  tba  batioeat  on  tba  aye. 
tapii.  Mr*;  •■  w«  null  nndarataml  tin!  tho  eotlet*  to  able*  be  gate  Lit  be- 

Snail  wu  a  obrlatlan  benefit  and  battel  eocletY."    Tba  aaacr.  itatir  ebowe  It 
>  tuvta  been  a  gala  keopan'  niiltiu :  b .,  no.  4M:    "Taaaxanwat  'a  T"re»»r» 
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fate  keepers'  union  found  in  a  town  not  far  from  Pimi- 
ia.    There  was  a  brotherhood  of  the  gatekeeper*  at 
Jerusalem  already  mentioned  and  explained. 

Everything  tends  to  prove  that  the  original  idea  of 
universal  Christianity  was  toward  a  socialism  in  which 
all  things  were  had  in  common.  In  a  note1*  we  here 
allude  to  a  multitude  of  evidences  scattered  variously 
among  the  inscriptions  and  especially  among  the  script- 
ures of  the  good,  honest  old  fathers  like  LacUmtiu*, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius.  There  are  found 
quite  a  number  of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  epi- 
taphs, on  which  are  engraved,  with  dates  of  their  birth, 
marriage  and  initiations,  words  recording  the  "incompar- 
able love"  of  each  others'  associations;  ami  the  early 
fathers  have  left  us  statement*  expressing  regrets  that 

tmv  «,wv*vAri*wk-  ifftva  4<««aA«t«  AVo  tara  p^ra  eai  ay*yo»'  opv«ro»  J5wxi  v  ++' 
J**t«  lr<*  po&icwiy  irjv  Muftio?  pov  'AvpnAtmy.''  Ihi'lp  I.  ■  tfr>>up  of  Iheae 
IneenpiK-in  of  tlio  g*!n  iwpin*'  uuli,n«  1"  tbil  town,  V'.  O-'liler  Uum  •!-<* 
eootrlboud  i«vvr*l  vide  itvUa  in  v«rb.  »  ro« Iflitoo  *nit  othtf  catehwordt. 
A  K*t*  union  »**  at  Jcroaeleni  and  it  *•  »lmon  oerlein  that  a  r**™**** 
t^tfvivAiiT.r  mm  tbn  Y,*",4/rt,»  or  bMtherhood  which  »«^r»t»»<i  Ami  m  Jeru- 
Mleco  and  the  retrtat  that  wae  divulged  by  the  tr+ecnory  of  Juilaa  tec  u  ring 
lo  the  police  Ina  wher<:abouU,  tftwfft  ■ml  crurirUiiin.  Ki-*  \mita  In  cat.-li- 
word,  9*U-Xt*y*rM,  Dr.  0»blt»r,  referring  to  A**«w  tf*j  fjml*4  Grtf^jw*.  II.. 
14S9.  pp.  34-6.  e*y»  "Dl»T"i»«ffu»-q  r«r  vpoTorvArrur  wlrd  i-rkltrt  ill  Meocl- 
tllon  cretUnno."    Tbey   were  Dutiuroim  ami  provi-  lo  bar*  1mm  aapecloaof 

eld,     They  wrm  "uMlyhborhooda  "      l.lWlrrw,    />>onyj,  A'Oiuf  .  p.     31 
I.    Knrenbeeehlue*  en*  Trail'*.  "*H  AiAov^avn  y*poi><ri4  c«*  ei  y***  acl  V 

llAi')i»'"f|  oi'ioi'-x  tu.  ir6  Ti)«  okomow  upo^rfieiir  tri***"""^  *  r.A.  Hedtlan 
b*gun*tltft*  rln*  *u»oAo«  f  uiruco  t»*»  »*pi  ror  *I(jm*A'*   ^dAqrau*.*' 

a*OIreo«u*.  A4wfrnu  Utrr ,.  Ill  .  uli.  H;  IV,,  vi„  4,  Tallin  wauled  ell 
things  common  ao  ih-l  iln-tc  might  be  a  perfect  economy  in  proviaiouiug 
the  member*.  Cf.  Amrr.  Oj/cL,  arl.  TtfHon.  Tatiati  waa  hard  on  robbnre. 
Orel),  SlSfc.  Arretil  showing  en  Intense  MCTtcy  everywhere*  "Nemlnl  *e  ar- 
cane  enunciaiufum."  Clem,  Alei..  &tram,t  II.,  ill.,  aaya  of  the  contract 
»y*i«m,  which  jobbed  llic  wi'ik  rightly  belonging  lo  the  working  union* 
OPt  in  *[i*riilatinff  contractor!,  aa  now.  aaviug  thry  were  "caravaneerai,  hi- 

aand  filled  wlta  duns.  because  belonging  lo  others;"  Jerome.  A<1*.  7op- 
nen*.  bib.  11.,  o.  1.  from  MattM,,  i.,  o.  %',%.,  *H,  ehows  (hat  Jovloian  dii- 
:m«J  thm  subject  (hough  hi*  wuik  i-%  lost.  "All  ere  commanded  to  base 
but  one  coat,  no  food  oi  m-m-v,  no  *t.iff.  neither  ehoea  on  their  feci.''  It 
of  courae  refera  lo  the  providing  of  nil  theae  thing*  by  the  *orr<t  OOB* 
niune  into  which  they  are  initialed,  which  plainly  show*  (hat  those  or- 
d«rad  out  wore  under  the  aecret  aegia  of  the  loving  brotherhood  which,  uu 
abowlog  of  pamper t»  and  giving  the  panxword,  were  to  be  fully  eupplied, 
The  procet*  of  inlllatlon  Ia  bint«d  »r  by  c:hry*n*toni,  VII  ,  1M.  Sarnhcium 
inuiniuui  qaa?.."  etc.  It  I*  a  hint  on  the  early  Initiation  necessary  lo  id* 
mmttcTi  lo  thn  COUM  lonnnutni,  or  common  meal;  Ibe  economical  que* t ion 
of  bread,  So  Chryaont..  again,  111.,  H6T;  "Mni«  communis  primces  Acclo- 
*iK  leniporlbiis,"  lHil  bnwatl*  thai  all  I*  now  gone.  Sd%,  IX  ,  hi  ■  '  Mnnum 
uuiiii  cuiitiiiiineui  ituigero  audebant  loillail  taot'im."  All,  high  and  low 
were  originally  equal;  II.,  426.  W:  "In  myalcriuin  putticipilioue  nulla  e»- 
cejdlo  pertonarnm;  una  mcimo  iinperaton  *t  paup«ri."  Polycarp,  Sjrirt. 
t%Q..  v...  oo  dotlMI  "Let  Ihe  presbyter*  be  comnaMionate  and  merciful  lo 
ail,  briuging  back  iIimvu  tintt  wander,  vltlilng  all  the  alck  and  not  neglect- 
.«  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  poor,  but  alwuy«  piuvidiua;  that  which  ii 
texomlng  In  sight  of  *•"<'  and  DUB."  Kom.,  sit.,  IT;  (or.,  viil.,  SI.  A. 
chap.  xi,a  eipiesstog  grief  on    account    of    Valon*.    Polycarp    aays;     "I  an 

griaily  grieved  for  Valena I  eihorl  you  therefore  that  you  abalaio    from 

•ov«tou»u*M,   rAe»W|i«.M  etc.     Tbia  fellow  had  robbed  (he  »octal  fond. 
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all  at  their  later  time  was  lost,  and  exhorting  brethren 
to  return  to  their  old  communal  fold.'"  Jerome,  who 
wrote  about  the  old  primitive  brotherhoods  long  after- 
wards, attests  that  they  followed  the  Roman  law  of  cen- 
turions, forming  themselves  into  divisions  or  companies 
of  one  hundred  and  then  into  brigades  of  a  thousand, 
and  frequently  a  union  was  a  thousand  in  number.*0  St 
Augustine,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  early  fathers,  writ- 
ing on  morals,  throws  broad  hints  out  regarding  the  un- 
iun»  of  brotherhoods  of  all  kinds  and  speaks  of  'their 

Uring  together  in  a  most  chaate  and  holy  society Nu 

one  possesses  anything  of  his  own;  no  one  is  a  burden 
to  another.  They  work  with  their  hands  in  such  occu- 
pation u-i  may  feed  their  bodies The  products  of 

their  labor  they  give  to  their  deacons  so  that  no  one  is 
worried  with  the  care  of  his  body,  either  in  food  or 
clothes,  or  in  anything  else  required  for  daily  use  or 
for  the  common  wants  and  ailmonts.  They  assomble 
from  their  work-shops  before  they  tako  the  common 
meal,  to  hear  their  lord  president,  sometimes  in  num- 
bers of  three  thousand  or  more;  for  indeed  one  soci- 
ety may  have  many  above  three  thousand."  And  again: 
"Much  more  is  created  by  their  frugal  industry  than 
they  can  use;  and  they  distribute  it  about  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  "•*' 

The  early  teachings  of  all  tho  immediate  companions 
of  Jesus  are  backed  up  by  innumerable  allusions  of 
ante-Nicino  fathers  in  declaring  that  tho  messiah  who 

«*i  Lndor*.  Zfianyt,  Xuna* .  p.  S7.  f.**a  en  account — aide  ranwa,  <b.  mi  . 
of  the  lne.-rlptIona  containing  tho  In  believed  to  lim  bren  a  cla»>e  Is  Sa- 
lon's Jua  coeundi.  requiring  that  tho  candidal*  for  admission  eboolS  be 
found  under  eieinlnatluO  of  tbe  5o«iuaa-ia  to  ba  eV".  mi  'w*.* 
J*t.  also  o«  or  aha  could  not  ba  olecfd  to  meant*  rahlp.  Is  tor  DUtaamcai 
of  Titian,  dleeotored  In  1977.  we  find  that  to  be  a  member  rood  end  par* 
una  muit  ilra  up  to  tho  whole  cona;r»e-allon  all  worldly  goods,  to  b»  man- 
aged by  the  o>a*»»oi.  for  tho  common  good. 

•*»  (aroma.  BpJtlM.  uli.,  8*;  "After  this.  It*  meotheg  braake  op  and 
urh  company  of  tan  goes  with  its  lord,  or  ctiaiof,  to  ui  owa  tibia  to  par* 
lake  of  tha  common  n>< 

hi  jina  fianit .  Mini.  Mqj..  Tome  III.,  ipp.,  I  77,  tftw  aom*  strong  in- 
formation eoncarnlng  one  Acta*  whoa*  worko  an  lost,  and  wboea  ecu  eop- 
praaai  1.  R*  urganlzeil  uuiuna  dnnnjc  tho  Aral  century.  Ttiy  era  euppoeej 
by  lonw  to  hare  been  Imititt.l  by  lachomiua  who  form*!  ta*  greet  corao- 
bia  upon  an  laUnd  In  the  Kile  near  Thebes.  Theeo  latter  war*  vary  pupa* 
lou*  hot  intolerably  asuctmjoniuua.  aiuuuntlng  to  a  pluua  tyrexuy.  aocb  ae 
can  narar  be  toleratcl  by  free  m»n  We  are  bow-rer.  lixiloed  to  taint 
thai  tboae  organized  by  Acta*  resembled  Iboac  of  tbo  regular  iraate  efid  la- 
bor union!  of  Solon.  Anthony,  In  Amami  L\'t,  I  77,  esceke  of  PuhoaUw 
aa  the  founder  of  Ui»  monti.  ao4  though  tb»y  ware  of  Uttlo  tela*  10  IM 
world,  we_q.uote:  "Kara  r\r  ep^er  °r*  aoranea  yuase.  ome  fr  — issSiOs 
leee-rec    ri«F  api-a^t,,    i»iv»r  (*«  rA     ror   Jt^yuoi*  sat*  aesaf 


•  eri.f 
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•  r.**i  revie  aySar  ere**  oatov." 


ir  si»S#.s« 

♦Metre,  a*,  aw* 
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:  to  come  and  did  come,  was  in  every  respect  a  work- 
in  gman;  and  there  are  many  stories  among  the  001 
poraneous  writers,  of  the  hard  life  ho  had  to  eke  out 
long  before  he  assumed  the  rolo  of  bis  exalted  ti.csM- 
anic  functions.    Thus  Justin,  in  Ids  celebrated  coDoqujf 
withTryphon,  declares  that  even  after  nil  return  from 
Egypt  to  his  father's  home  in  Gnlilee,  ho  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  aUo  made  plows  and  yokes, 
not  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  but  on  II 
taining  praise  for  his  industry  as  an  honorable  exaui- 

S  before  the  economic  world.***     *Be  at  work,"  mid 
©me,  "doing  something,  that  the  devil  may  always 
find  thee  busy.""* 

It  has  heen  already  explained  that  the  mithraic  col- 
leges of  purely  pagan  origin  and  nature,  wore  in  their 
teachings  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  plan  of  sal  vat 
the  christian  cult,  and  it  may  be  added  tbat  not  u  fetr 
believe  that  Christ,  while  in  Egypt  working  for  a  liv- 
ing when  a  boy,  was  a  member  of  this  peculiar  sect.  The 
associations  of  Mithra,  however,  were  exempt  from  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  the  christians  ***  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  pagan,  not  christian  and 
to  pay  tribute  by  attending  the  sacrifices  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  law. 

»M  Jutia.  DUL.  76:  "Kai  t..ct*  n|>i(>«*n  nim  Tv  '•  »•«*••»«*  *n* 
..*-,»>'•••  if  ±r4pbmtoi  it,  ipar*  ul  Ivy*'  da  rovnar  Mi  H  »il  l,m*mnvt 
n>4iM  liM»— i,  aulnfrfM 

»«  Jerome.  O>0..  TO.  Pi.  II..  Vol.  IV. 
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tbat    thr.u.iiiitT  nr..«t    tc'.cratcd  iii)«i)c»«. 
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The  moat  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  en« 
cient  lowly,  if  we  are  allowed  to  except  the  reigns  of 
KberiuB  and  Claudius  covered  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  chapter,  is  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of 
Paul,  Peter  and  thousands  of  converted  workers,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  burning  of  Rome.  It  is  a  story 
never  rightly  understood,  and  covers  tragedies  insti- 
gated by  jealousies  attendant  upon  the  tremendous 
growth  of  socialism  planted  at  a  phenominally  early 
stage  of  the  movement  we  are  trying  to  port' 

It  must  be  taken  fully  into  consideration  that  an 
enormous  trade  organization  already  existed  at  Rome, 
of  which  history  makes  DO  mention;  and  we  are  conse- 
quently recording  these  beta  in  defiance  of  history 
which  caters  to  the  mighty  for  favors  and  drops  the  un- 
recorded power  of  the  lowly  in  treacherous,  cruel  ob- 
livion. 

We  have  cluri.'d  to  take  issues  against  this  humiliating 
ingratitude  nnd  conic  Out  with  t hi-  truth  OB  the  origins 
of  socialism,  the  great  plaut,  which  the  property  po 
tried  with  an  energy  worthy  of  better  things,  to  drive 
into  defeat  nnd  destruction.  They  did  not  succeed. 
They  burned  much  literary  testimony,  but  could  not 
i  oy  the  evidence  of  the  stones. 

We  have  alrcadv  not. -d  the  enormous  early  christian 
plant  at  Rome.  tCaaj  ttrtBgf  side  lights  regarding 
this  appear  in  the  data,  apparently  spurned  by  hist- 
ory. These  we  shall  collect  and  bring  to  tin;  broad 
S'are  of  light,  leaving  to  future  iitialyHis  their  place  in 
e  fate  of  tin  man  records. 

It  will  be  n  nt  mhered,  because  fully  recorded  in  the 

to  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  went,  under  arrest,  to 
Rome,  perferring  to  be  tried  for  his  alleged  ciimes  be- 
fore the  emperor  himself,  to  being  thfl  '•  Isfio  of  his  iras- 
cible and  prejudiced  tormentors  at  Jerusalem  who  ac- 
cused him  of  twin;:  u  'pestilent  fellow,  a  mover  of  sedi- 
tion among  all  the  -Tews  throughout  the  world,  and  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  of  tho  NazareiieB."""  This  is  sig- 
nificant talk,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  new  tes- 
timony established  by  Oehlor  aud  the  scholars  of  tho 
Berlin  Academy,  regarding  the  conclusion  that  these 

••!  Aftl    x\:-.     V      lMfi*Ti\  yip  nv  iAf  fCr— '  A<mA»  «*^  «.f£rra  wt**tw 
**\  roil    lo.l«.c«f  roil  i«n  T^r  Mlviiirv  tf  fwtAfy  f*  r^t  •«*»  IUf«|H'— • 
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Nasarenea  were  none  other  than  branches  ol  th*  organ- 
ization of  laborers  and  outcasts,  under  the  benign  So- 
Ionic  dispensation.  It  was  the  origin  of  socialism  which 
has  over  since  been  honestly  striving  to  establish  itself 
in  the  world 

Paul  had  the  foresight  to  demand  a  trial  before  the 
emperor  at  Borne.  The  Jews  would  gladly  hare  applied 
"Lynch-law"  upon  him  and  he  knew  it,  and  saved  his 
life  by  demanding  that  his  trial  take  place  before  that 
majesty  at  Rome — a  rather  desperate  decision,  since 
both  Claudius  and  Nero  turned  out  to  be  terrible  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  of  the  early  Christiana. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  this  succinct  account  is  regarded  by  Guixot  aa 
good  and  well-substantiated  history,  and  as  it  is  not  de- 
nied by  Gibbon,  we  refer  the  reader  to  that  valuable 
document.**  Few  narrations  of  sea  voyages  exceed 
Luke's  in  romantic  interest,  as  they  cover  shipwreck,  an 
episode  with  a  poisonous  viper,  strange  legends  of  sail- 
ors and  a  final  landing  at  Puteoli  where  the  extraordi- 
nary incident  occured  We  shall  leave  the  history  of 
this  whole  sea  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  to  the 
reader's  free  perusal  in  other  books. 

But  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  the  land  at 
Puteoli  the  history  is  ours.  It  is  that  of  the  ancient 
lowly;  and  we  lay  claim  to  no  originality  in  our  version 
except  that  our  evidence  is  mostly  new  and  that  it  has 
never  before  been  rendered  to  the  open  world 

No  city  air.ong  all  those  where  the  labor  unions  or- 
ganized under  the  Solonic  dispensation  abounded,  is 
found  possessing  a  greater  number  than  Puteoli.  It 
was  in  ancient  times  an  excellent  commercial  harbor  of 
Campania  in  Italy,  only  about  seven  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  Naples.  Cumse,  the  place  where  Bios- 
sius  was  born,  was  a  suburb  or  sister  town.  Of  this  no- 
ble character  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Tiberius  Grac-. 
chus  in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed,  we  have  already 
made  a  full  statement.*"  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
seaport  was  that  its  workingmen's  organizations  were 

»»  ilea,  »*■.»  M  i»»  :-.:..  iic:=»:Te  wh«re:a  the  atrrr  cf  Paul"*  incar- 
cetat-.ca  ucier  Fc'.:t  :»  i;'.±.  azd  the  rr.ascer  :a  wh:rh  Drnsilla  came  mora 
A*a  tffic*  W  t'.»  :*w.«  7>e  »';w-u.-:fc:=4  liar  per— .ittin*  him  to  lio  two 
■•an  ac«i  cic;e  :a  .-.-  =  —«-  ect  a:  Ca»*jra*a  .*  palitSui:  aiaca  ih*y  war*  two 
I  too  asoi:  ta^ua;  .e  tear*  ei  this  :<-*.i  a*:u:;r  *  »—«. 
"»  Sn  V*l  1  .  amMKU  chap.  »-,  pp.  i»-;*i 
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colonies  from  porta  <>:'  Palestine,     One    large    union    of 
the  crimson  cloth  makers  and  sellers  was  from 

•  were  a  colony  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  Puteoli  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Lti  .  an 
account  of  it  in  tin  MCOBd  century.  The  parent  union 
at  Tyre  assessed  an  exhorbitant  tax  of  ten  thousand  de- 
•:;ir:;i  against  the  Onion  in  Italy  which  it  could  not  pay. 
An  inscription  explains  it."71     A*  at  this  time  ill   1' 

ni,  it  was  a  Roman  collegium.     In  1'utc- 
oli  in  very  early  times  there  was  a  collegium  of  . 
tian  tnni'  urn  a  engaged  at  some  kind  ol  carpeatf 

obablj  ship-building.     The  union  had 
the  Word  from  the  missionaries  'if   PbJ  nd  it  was 

Dg  at  the  time  of  Peal's  landing  there  en  route  for 
Ron: 

A  luge  Dumber  of  inscriptions  are  left  to  the  areha;- 
ologists  conveying  proof  that  Puteoli  wa*  alive  with  la- 
bor onions  at  the  time  ol  Paul's  riait  in  the  spring  of 

the  year  61.     "We  eame,"  says  Luke,  "to  Put&C 

i  brethren  ami   were  desired   to  staj  lays; 

and  so  we  went  toward  Rome;  and   from   thence, 
the  brethren  heard  of  oa,  thej  came  to  meet  us  as  far  a? 
Appii  Forum  and  the  three  ts  Hen-  Paul   met 

icrl la  again."' 

They  were  dined  and  wined  and  peraaaded  te 
:  the  friends  for  -  re  is  no  mists! 

the  language.     They  were  fellow  "brothers,  fellow  eliri-.- 
b)0  had    been    there  at    this  early  date    in    the 
:    of  the   reigns   of  the   tyrants    \ero  and    Claudius, 

to  convert  these  anions  t"  Christianity?    All  tie?  com- 

m  Oritfvn,  i  bmxirr  by  track,  whm  pi-w-titrd  hy  prolate*  year*  after* 
ward*,  fled  from  C'aeaarea  to  Tyre,   and     touy-lii   MCrtj    and  hi  rx-) 

©M   T^rlilUUii,    imunr    Ui«    wrrrt    myvttritaj    of    hn    \-utli    mtl    onuVr    that] 
txtmf  art-la  ended  Mi  valuable  Ilf-r  In   fjuM  •■••mil... 

■"  Orrll  no,   mwt     It  ni  »«■•«•«  Pli--lca»ni>i.  Momma..    B*l- 

tra*    Her    SBebdWhra     Oatlbehtfl,     "PWI      Blat,,  '    ST-«;      fMili 
"Put«JI.  CIL..  I.,   1KW.   Vcrgl,  Thlaiua  .lutenlulii  in  N<rona.  C1U.    1828. 

■•  OrrTi.  SW:  "Kx  S.  <*..  n-mulmphorl  mratl  nut  -.uni  »ul>  rnra  xr  .  rtr 
R  F.  »irorum  elarrlasimonim  patron.  U  Amplut  BtefrhHnia  Sac.  V.  Oeum 
autumn"1*!'*  IVnrtrophtinim.  Dtdlcittonl  tnitul  paDttBi  ilnnm  rt  aportulM 
<J«!it-"    Then   tollowa   k  list   of  eljhtv-a-i    iimui-i   of    membera  of   UM    union. 

•'•    '    ■  ill,     l.'l:     K  ...    h"«  ►*'"*)' ^Ih«i"«*'  •»'V>rt»*«t-'*    •Art*'    tfVUfi**** 

•f*.uS»M«v  «n    IlortoAovr.   of*    evpoVfit  •io«AOo''<    rap»«*^o»iju«r    ««•*     awroit   frurirsi 

■II  1*1"  r  : *o.  oOtu-c  *.«    ••).-     P*iMT-    V'roM*»*.  <r  A. 

■•    Vol     III  .    p.    SXn      Not    leu   than    twenty    lr 
tkoa  of   about    thU    diU    Jilorn    our    aoufcva    of 

flat  nunbrr  of  union*.  «0l1tfftA«   •avlnhrla,    and  other  fraternities,    right   her* 
ill    |Nt>  :n       p      ■■■'!      noting    a    nr*    onr.    morr    refentiV 

were  d--Jli-ai.il  to  Mineral  and  Diana:  III.,  pp.  «♦-•. 
Tbrv    u  lorum.    niu<ir|ani. 
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mentatora  are  pnzxled.  The  fact  is,  there  ni  a 
there  of  long  standing.  Even  while  Jesus  was  preach- 
ing in  Judaea  missionaries  had  come  to  thifl  important 
place  and  had  Ml  I    the  new  Word.     It  was   I 

Word  of  life  and  hope.** 

Judging  from  tlie  muni  und   to  have  been  doing 

business  own  of   I'uteoli  for  a  per  iboot 

three  hundred  jout  before  and  ifter  the  Advent,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  popuh. 
dated  mainly  of  Organised  unions.  There  were  few 
mil.  i-  there.  Some  fine  gentlemen's  seats  and  a  few 
villa*  are  00  record  for  the  vicinity;  but  this  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  bays  including 
the  Bay  of  Naples  visible  in  the  distance,  to  the  roman- 
tic rocks  and  forest-clothed  crags,  the  heights  of  Veto- 
vius  to  the  south,  to  the  many  gushing  springs  of  pure, 
healthful  water  which  adorned  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
exquisite  climate;  all  in  rebuke  of  the  report  that  it* 
name  I'uteoli,  stink-pots,  coming  from  stagnant  v. 
that  in  reality  ni  putridity 

took  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  labor  hive  filled 
almost  exclnsiv.lv  with  whet  were  long  (opposed  to  be 
f. ml  and  contemptible  working  people,""  and  the  epi- 
thet had  gone  abroad  as  fur  as  Home  ami  that 
it  was  a  stinking  place  and  accordingly  deserved  to  be 
changed  from  the  old  name  of  the  stink-pots  to  Pot*- 
oil,  by  which  name  it  was  ever  afterwards  known  at 
Rome.  We  point  out  in  footnotes  some  of  the  multitude 
of  these  trade  and  lalmr  organizations  which  have  thus 
far  been  brought  to  the  light  through  their  own  inscrip- 
tions. They  range  from  regular  old  Xuman  collegia 
to  •  san  artists,  several  of  which  are  found 
to  have  been  allied  with  the  great  international  Ge- 
le  with   its  headquarter-  at  Teos.**     They  are  also 


■»  Xroadcr.    "IT**!.."    Bw*    in .    chap,    to:    "*«ot 
Wd  »lw«dT.  nn  twton  k*  «t«M   •»    ««■».  "tend  tMr 

■ml  o»  tWIr  oumhrra  InrrM  •  <!»'•  )MM).  Blimih  torn  of  fW 


April.  —A  mt  o»  t»*o»  «  *nn 


to  • 


coDas  Two  IiVtw 


In  whr  to  MM  him.  In  tor  Epcrt.  to  iht  MrHnillnf  ho  no  a  miti, 
Um  HIM  »be*t  ebon*  rimt  oi  i,40s  whka  I*  poof  of  the  cb«  «oo- 
ootOoa   hi  wMrt    *•  otood    wrth   rWoi." 


Waiutac.  -nioi.  om>  rw*..- 


•ni  »•  troll  que  mo  htM  H  M  oaMirr  poor  itm.  coal  qot. 
Hmit  o  uo  tsoroU  ■■■  »■!.  Moil 


Sot  "wpro"  la  c+-p    1!  .  oVfr  o1U  bo  loano  ao 
•o   itoi    -Tko   Umot   Owtwh-."    wca*   to*   Ciinn    oo 
hmcoo  •  boMHr  imiooio.  <4  »o»  Wh  owiin  *  ^»  -■■«»• 
rcc  monj  coUm>.' 
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known  to  have  been  unions  organized  under  the  job  eo- 
I'liniii  and  colonized  from  tin-  mil  her  anioXM  at  Tyre, 
Si. ion,  Casarea  and  cities  of  Asia  "Minor  in  the  same 
anner  as  that  resorted  to  by  be**  when  overcrowded 
\  tlie  pack  of  population,  as  it  were,  they  "swarm"  to 
it  bin  .'.ml  set]  op  pminew  liv  tiiriiisclveg.  The 
lanian  collegia  escaped  the  notice  of  the  archae- 
ological inscription*  until  ftfosUBMll  and  Liiders  called 
them  to  ii. Mii-c,  .-in.  r  which  iliey  are  attracting  more  at- 
tention to  the  extent  of  their  true  historical  value  in 
ins  the  QrjgUU  .if  rhri.-ti.-in  socialism."*  Before 
proceeding  with  Taul  to  Rome  let  us  tarry  with  him 
mi  hil  tv.  a  days'  sojourn,  and  imagine  that  we  our- 
selves, accept  the  heartfelt  invitation  of  these  inter- 
win m.  mutually  self-supporting,  loving  and  banquet- 
ing unions  at  I'uteoli.  We  shall  find  in  the  iuhiji! 
of  their  vernacular  chisel  enough  to  wonder  at.*"  We 
find  that  not  only  here  in  the  maritime  ,i|y  itself  where 
ii  extensive  end  cotnmodiiia  harbor  shielding  the  we* 
Is  of  the  Italiuns  and  Phoenicians,  made  traffic  in  the 
far-fumed  dyes  as  well  as  in  all  other  merchandise,  a 
source  of  wealth,  such  unions  existed,  but  also  at  Cumac 
end  Pompeii,  extending  to  Capua  and  even  to  Home. 
The  organizations  were  countless.  We  shall  follow  for 
tiic  present  their  traces  only  at  I'uteoli  itself  and  the 
environing  towns  within  sight,  like  Cum*,  Naples  and 
the  populations    that    fringed    the   great    volcano   about 


i    ".mica     Nrorraphlr.,"    \..|      III.     Or.ll.    p.    IT.     "Coll.    Po- 
ll  "Id.."  8S1S.    ''..I.    Piii.'    n?4.   MM   -lii'ti    !■  *  colony. 


1*7;    1 1   U   placed   at  A.D.   78.  but  of  courae   waa   In  eilatence  before   that 

Ct  '■In-f    Q|    lt»l.  Sic."  no    tern,  which  la  o>n)ccturaIlj-  placed  Ut«r. 

UoMnvfta +pvy**r    In     PuUoll     wunliipiliK    the  iave  *pvyb% before    converatoa. 

■•Bull     IdL."     Mil  .   1889.  p.  t39f.,    11.  Oehler.  "MSS.":     "Noch  eln  K«r>> 

rimrlbtn   Art  wlrd   hlrr   rrwfchnl."    Thla    U  very   important,   beln?  at  U  be- 

Iba.   IdcirUcaJ    union    lot..    whl.li    tin-    ehnftfiOt   were    Brat    received    at 

thla    place   u  »»rl>    ai   tlw  plant   ai   JaruaaJcin,    an.)   mjppoeed   to  be    ihc  on* 

arelcomed    Paul.  rib]}    prnarcutrd    by   Domltlaa,    ride      Infra, 

tire t Ion    ■'Ik.miHan." 

'''     llrlLt'Il.       fil 

trobinonirc,"   18W; 

riaaaed  hare  m  a  collegium;  Cf  nrell.,  arBrJ.  CotU  Flarla  Auiuita:  5604. 
Ml*.  ■  coll.:  6S19.  a  coll..  it30.  Coll.  PiiKolanum  and  Col  on  la  Putaolani. 
Thaaa  aeem  to  haac  hoen  all  linked   together    and  ar«  of  the  tint  century. 

m  Waltxlnr.  "Hiil.  Corp.  Pr..f."  I.,  p.  124.  mentlnna  the  dendropbort, 
«f.  OH*,  X.,  W»,  8700.  for  cum*.  •  auburn  of  Putroll.  which  noaataMrf  • 
•  lUa  of  Clear©  and  the  »>tatra  nf  ih»  reformer  tlloaalua;  OIL,.  X..  1B45;  XIV., 
Mat,  180,  1S»:  I.,  M47;  I.udera,  "IMoiiya  BBB*L."  p.  ».  M.  cf.  "■upra," 
atote  »};  Llvy  mil..  !».  aaxiv..  4J.  menllona  theae  great  colonic*;  Tie.. 
••Ana."  Jlr..  27;  OralL,  8<W7.  ««UH.  All  thaae  taaatitT  I"  Uaa*  carl,  datea. 
ortoi.    134.21    the  collegium    Juvenum    la  recorded    Id    Hcnaen,   Vol.    ID., 

,.T     Dr.'l..      nr*.      4101,     1976.     BOM.     Jlns,     Ufa      "Indei.     Cnllrgla     S.im       puhllra 

priaala. ci'-.''    Jutvnuin    E  i >,'-.ila-.    Wronr.     Durlajt  Vtani 

tlrna  there  flourished   more  than  one  #uV0f,    and  !p«*."a      M-Mutcv,  l*ll«  QrSa* 
at   Sodal.    Bom.."  p.    «,    from    Si«rtianu.,    "II j<|r,»ri,'*    c.    It.    X.t>.    "6-VSfa. 
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the  time  it  exploded,  engulfing  its  walls,  arches,  roeb, 
iis  two  thousand  voting  unions  and  it*  bu*y  and  tnrbc- 
lent  humanity. 

But  one  thing  must  be  here  explicitly  noted:    If  the 
movement  of  Pompeii  on  the  day  of  the  eruption  of 

s  contained  such  a  vast  number  of  tl  tico- 

socialistic  trade  anions  that  over  fifteen  hundred  inserip- 

at  this  later  date  are   seen   grinning  tl  i-Ule 

history  which    n  the    words 

..f  a  Sallust,  the  certitude  that  they  controlled  important 

-uperior  vote 
secured  for  themselves  the  public  works  of  the  city,  doing 
it  by  electing  atea  of  their  choice  to  the  boards 

of   aldermen   and   of   the   public    works;  if,  we  say, 
unions  are  proved  by  such  irrefutable  witnesses  as  this, 
so  also  did   the  unions    of  all   other  municipi*   <>f 

n  and  of  Rome.     It   may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
t  be  swallowed.     Dr.  Cagnat  affirn.s  it    in  un- 
mistakable terms."* 

The  silent,  grimy  testimony  of  fifteen  hundred  > 
ers,  hand-bills  and  posters  indelibly  blazed  up 

..•Us  of  a  city  and  found  after  a  Iap*e  of  ti 
thousand  years,  must  bear  a  solemn  weight  to   the 
inordinary  power  of  evidence  which  it  is  our  du 
drag  forth  in  proof  of  the  vast  and  long-mellowed  field 

■h  Christianity  planted.  Dr.  Cagnat  gives  hi.- 
dence  that  Pompeii  was  not  alone.  Put  roll,  besr. 
With    these    organizations,"'  must,  as    he  declare*, 

■•  fnui.  a  nwrobtr  of  Uie  Fran**  Acidrma.  of  inarrlpt.em.  la  "Via 
ronlcmpDnlK."  Jan.  UW.  pp.  \r.;-r.:  'Mm  meda  trim  U  icrrfbla  «n|v 
tioa  *»  Vftiir*  qui  1'  rnirVxilil,  Poinpal  iratit  da  Mmmar  n  miliaria 
■tiiiuala.  duumviri  ft  *dll«*  U  lott*  irilt  «♦  ipornt-.  du  mwni  •  ralt-cw 
lo«  aftV-baa  (iKtoralrt  o-i  In  inarripMsna  Bunln  ml  ra  tuilil 
D  «  a  tHtwtt  plua  da  qulntc  «nta  an  dfblaraat  la  ruin**.  Va  grxot 
nombra  daa  proclioiallom  *mana  <Jm  rorjnrotlow;  Ira  raMalm,  In  mar 
chamii  da  hot.;   Ira  boulas*«».  !«•  patUaltra,  U*  carbarHUn.   Ira  foocora  da 

ball*    mtnit,   rlc 0*   qui    a*    paaaalt  *    romp*:    irxli    ll.ij    auaal    tlHoart 

awurainrnl;  rt  Unt  qu'  DM  vir  municipal*  Cmlqua  pni  arltir  KihaMta  4a«a 
1*  ampin-  R.minln,  n  (vut  '"•  •"Ol*  *■*  *r*  roryonUaai  pMacwteawIlaa  » 
prlrrot    part  "     Hf*    Vn|.     I.,    pp     SJO-I,    of    !hl«    W«k. 

■»  Waltxinr.  -Hiil.  Orp.  Pre*- ."  I.,  p.  *IJ.  apaaUac  of  mrawla  pnaarrW 
at  PuMnll.  a»ra:  "Vm  innnumar.fa  "■nmnm  .'  «  •»-..'- 1<*  ,i  roUag-ra  r» 
•rain*  rulmt  rotartrulu  mu  U  mama  plui."  Tbi»  mtrrll;  *m  that  «a 
ip|'l»r  hill  waa  for  thr  union'*  buatnaaa  uA  m*»tlnx»  f.   JS* 

cullona    J«la    lIcl^uoMun'.    da     Praalil    fataell    |ium! 
«almt  n»  fha-ip  4e  ««pt  arpanta   tvac  uat  film'  at   dra  TaVruar.  et 

I «  as  aralmt   la  jminuici  qui  9*  rrosrrrrnul   paa  an   rrcWmaaS: 
•#aT-*onim    amcanrui,,    Jurl.    *•«.    qui    In    cult*    coroarfe    Hallopoliua 
•ini    rrunlar.    atqul    Ita    la  arcaaaau)   Hsqu*    «-n   par   )>■•••    MU'ra.ju..    »;» 
•JTl,    qui    nihil   ittrrau  Warn   «\   mmmtlnoaai    rju 
»»ra..  X..  W». 
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been  a  city  of  voting  trade-union*  in  the  same  manner. 
All  these  associations  appear  to  have  come  under  tin  old 
lex  Julia  and  its  modification  regarding  burial  regula- 
tion*, and  they  followed  strictly  the  law  of  Solon  de- 
manding that  the  principles  on  which  cities  of  ancient 
times  ven  based  should  be  held  as  the  pattern  of 
organization."" 

frhe  same  contempt  which  enveloped  the  actual  work 
man  whether  at  a  trade  or  at  eommon  labor,  olso  con- 
taminated those  engaged    in  mercantile  business    or    in 
commerce  of  any  kind.     As  a  result  we  find  many  01 
of  merchants  everywhere,  and  not  a  few  at  Puteoli.   Tln-y 

•  all  come  under  the  old  Solonic  dispensation.  The  colo- 
nies from  Tyro,  in  Phoenicia,  had  an  especial  objci 
furthering  their  large  trade  in  the  celebrated  brilliant 
nil  and  purple  dvea,  when  they  established  the 
branches  at  Puteoli.  Soma  surprise  is  caused  by 
discovery  at  Puteoli,  and  among  these  union 
fact  that  many  Hebrews  were  also  there;  and  as  this  ac- 
counts for  a  celebrated  paragraph  in  : hi-  Dion  Ctsofat, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  noting  it  here.  What  add-  i<> 
the  interest  regarding  this  is  the  now  Moertaim-'l 

ty  that  then  Hebrews  were  the  very  christians  who 
befriended  Paul  on  his  arrival,*4  ami  invited  him  to  so- 
journ with  them  for  seven  days,  or  a  time  long  enough 
for  them  to  send  a  herald  to  Rome  to  acquaint 
Qtr  brotherhood*  of  his  forthcoming  arrival  that  they 
might  send  a  delegation  "f  their  numbers  to  meet  him 
at  Forum  Appii  and  Tres  Tabernae.  Now  Dion  Cassius, 
in  his  history    of    I><  rho  succeeded  Nero 

the  :  i    years    of    Titus  and    consequently    only 

about  thirty  years  after   the   vi-il    of     Paul,    recitW     thfl 

v  of  Dotnitilla,  her  persecution  and  banishment  and 
"•  Waitting.  "HW.  Corn   Plot."  I.  r   mi-    Tom  i<*  eoii»r*a  mUlnl 

Ml  modfle  cntnmun,  a  u»oir,  U  riit>.  IW  JoulaMalrnt  toil*  A'  line  romplofr 
autonomic   intarleure.   1'    Etat   qui,    dtpula  1'   an  7  a%-ant  noire  ere  nc  reeon- 

nakault    Dim   le    droit    d'    nbttW    qu'    an*    mII»»-M    autnria*a rt    rette 

r«n«ttt-.itiaij  e,i  modrlee  aur  eelle  dr  U  elM  dana  laquell*  lb  aont  Mablla; 
■ad   raeiuplum  rclpubllc*.     "nit .."    Ill  .    Iy,.   ].'  ™  already  quoted. 

"•  Watulnfr.  "Iliat.  Corp.  PlOf.,"  p.  *U:  "X  EnHITOIal  la  corporation 
ne«  marchajida  lyrlena  parle  da  depeoae*  que  lul  oecailonnent  lea  Joura  da 
Ml  d«  r  *mp«T*ur."  Uommirn,  "I.  .■<..■•  ttfv,  i>r«II..  SOB.  It  ii  a  thlaaua 
thai   hail  rurrlvnj  til*  pararcution  of  Domltiin. 

"•  Smith.  "Kb.  Dfct."  p  JSM,  «>■«.  dlnniiains;  Paul:  "We  ihould  alan 
aotle*  the  fart  that  there  win-  Jiarlah  miilula  at  put-li  Wt  mlictit  be  tart 
ci  thia  frun,  .tllr  lMi|»>rianoe:   but   we  are  potiliVtlr   In'orrned  of  It 

by  Joaephiw.  "Antlq..-'  Wil  .  >ii  .  t  1,  In  Mi  arrount  of  th.-  pri-crndrrf  Heroil 
I  law  ami  >r  to  Auguatua;  and  tha  ( inuni"iin< '  ibarws  how  natural  it  was,  that 
ihould  'iod  "brethren'   therv.   Immediately  on   landing. " 
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the  murder  of  many  Jew*  at  Puteoli  and  eon fixation  of 

v.     Gibbon,  with  greet  insight  and  fairnen. 

in  referring  to  this,  declare*  that  Dion  a.  Meant 

Hi*  remarks  :■  ri    now  proved   by  th. 
mulative  evidence    of   the   monuments  to 

iv  trade  guild*  arc  found  to  have  be. 
ready  christianized  at  this  place  and    to   have    iridnstri- 

i   their  hi  \tnong  the  u: 

of  these  brotherhoods  that  sheltered  Pan!  i    tin    >ni  num- 
11^1  of  the  old  archaeological  work  of  Orell.     It 
him  from  barm,  and  was   temporarily 
lupprseicd   end   its  membere  killed  bj  Domitian  a 

later.  Long  before  this  and  indeed  before  his 
landing  itt  Pul.-oli,  \\w  emperor  Claudius  banished 
large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Home,  sweeping  thtrra  all 
together  especially  tin-  christians  end  Jew*  under  one 
fell  ban;  and  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudii 
record  of  :i:  r*dict  in  a  IV  w  lines  which  hare  become  cele- 
brated." 

ojom  and  guild*  were  rerj  early  <hn*tianu«d. 
fact  also  receives  powerful  proof  in  th- 
Then-  IM  the  kuriakos,  which    had 

become  a  church  as  early  as  the  last  days  of  T 
It  was  a  union  of  dyers.    When  a  child  "f  tin-  quinques- 
nalis  or  president  died  he  was  sepulchred  in  a  niche  called 
an  jedicula,  as  the  words  explain.1" 

Notwithstanding  the  furious  efforts    of    the    emperor 
itian  to  deracinate  them  they  continui-d  down 
A.  I).  2fi0  at  least,  which  again  shows  how  imp" 
was  to  suppress  tin-  ancient  onions.    When  better  time* 
came,  Hadrian,  who  was  their  friend,  established  a  thin- 
sus  at  the  town  n!'  \:;  (-veil  mil  the 

bav,™  now  a  great  city.     Here  occurred  the  wonderful 
stroke  of  Uaeaniello,  manager  «f  the  Bshermena'  union, 
i  produced  a  law  thel  never  has  been  repealed 
told  I';  Philoetratus  the  biographer  o  nius 

of  tyana,  lends    to  illu*tr»te    the    numbers    and    influ- 

"•  Siift.,  "c  :  '.i.I.to..  bnpubon  Oir«rto."  tr. 

—  Or*n..    TS7*-Put»li»— C.    Noahi*   KUriioui    Plurfmlf   .nnli   omkaffaM 

C'litu*    Ifctllt      VHii     «nn.i    uno.     M>mihii»    n.     In    ciijm    h\mmm    •> 
»<■    »    Pirrntlbm    adquMu    eontteUqiu    wt.    rdjulevH    hi    t+r*.    T»    **'** 
Hi*    learned    editor    muj"lri<       "In     invnnnorw    rhrlittiM    In   raSrrtbvi    •■!•• 

Ifds    rath<-<frall»    l'nttol»n»    r»prrl»    inllaili    itfi 
•pprllaU  nmt."    Th«  «x1m1»   nolle*-)  br  Jerome.    "EpUt.   m»  ••««.«« 

»*  CIO  .  4504.  rt.  tiM'T*.  ' 'W«nn.  Vf.rM..-  7-  »         "•*  ht+r**—m  ••: 
«t>WH»i«   KHeAptw  ««p««fe««uni  .*«>SV  «*•***<- 
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ence  of  the  brotherhoods  at  the  seaport  of  Puteoli  dur- 
ing Doin:  me.  This  philosopher  and  magician  was 
arrested  and  miraculously  escaped.  In  an  hour,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  impossible  story,  he  was  at  Puteoli 
UOOng  khi  •■lir,'tlir1-n."*" 

I  Another  proof  of  the  very  early  plant  there,  of  the 
Won!  and  to  all  appearance  evea  long  before  kLe  arri- 
val of  Paul  at  Puteoli,  is  the  legend  of  Patrohas.  one  of 
the  seventy  who  are  listed  la  the  Breviary  of  original  men. 
Patrobas  was  a  real  character  and  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  his  salutation  to  the  Romuns,  En  Connection  with  As- 
yncritus,   Phlegon.  Hennas  and   Hermes;  and  he  is  said 

I  to  have  been  gppointi-d  d  bishop  of  n  ehurch  at 

Puteoli,  probably  the  same  aged  temple  of  whose  basilica 
we  have  iu.-t  given  the  inscription  of  the  infant  SOB  of 
the  president  of  the  union  of  dyers.  He,  with  Philolo- 
gus,  suffered  martyrdom  probably  under  Domitian.*" 
I  another  wonderful  discovery,  '..■■.  the  diggers,  is  the 
ancient  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  almost  in  sight  of 
l*uteoli.  where  is  found  a  church  in  ruins.  Nobody  know* 
long  before  the  great  eruption  which  swallowed  a 
populous  citj  this  church  was  converted  to  Christianity; 
lint  m  the  volcanic  convulsion   which  was  witnessed  by 

•  Pliny  the  naturalist,  occurred  onrj  eighteen  years  after 
I'a  visit  to  Puteoli.  the  closely  neighboring  town,  we 
bare  ■  right  to  rank  nil  such  organization*  together"* 
and  may  cite  the  newly  discovered  temple  at  FonpefJ 
but  recent!]  unearthed.  It  was  a  habitation,  therefore 
a  home.  In  this  the  members  originally  performed  labor 
i  which  khej  derived  their  Jails  bread  and  when 
christianized  the  economic  meth'nk  were  retained,  show- 

•  ing  its  economic  character.  The  place  posaaased  the 
common  livings,  shape  and  style  of  are!:  nd  all 

the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  kuriakos. 

Among  all  these  friendly  officers  of  the  brotherhoods 
Paul  passed  at  Puteoli  his  seven  days  of  sojourn.    There 

™*  Apollonlua.  «ben  triumphantly  told  by  DomltUn  thai  lie  now  «»• 
fast-bound  and  ftKtirv.  leaped  from  hi*  <tuini  and  dtamppaarad  in  mint,  la  «i 
boor  b«  »u  at  FataoU  a  hundred  mUet  itij,  with  D»mu«  hl»  tiltbful  rneod 
and  all  the  Kjolctnc  brothrrhooda.     poanr.    "Bib.    M  :«1. 

a»  Wo!'.  '<Mr  rtflaloer.";  Bmilh.  "Bib.  Diet.."  p  2MS.  where  Pitfobai  li 
treated   aa  •    proaelrU.   and  appropriate  mention  of   iH.«»   nointa,   la  mad». 

•»  Four..  "Aaa.  Rel."  «»:  •%•  i«npU-  d'laia  a  Pompatl  dorm*  one)  id**. 
aaars  exarte  d"  «n  da  e«a  aanrtualrea:  on  pmjrri  ae  m  repr  reenter  mrora 
tnWnr.  m  vfjtMA  quelquea-iinf  dea  monaster**  hellaerfqua*.  an  particuller  eehji 

Vourtano  aur  I  Itbetne  «i  eelul  d'  OreMorrne,  «ltr»  aur  lea  rumaa  du 
■a  CMtritto." 
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was  the  old  fashioned  common  table  and  communal 
code.  There  the  thrifty  membership  knew  no  want  If 
he  desired,  he  conld  work  at  his  trade  of  tent  and  also 
scene  making,  for  the  Dionyean  artists  were  also  there; 
and  judging  from  the  economic  grandeur  of  the  man's 
character  it  Bhould  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  he 
turned  his  art  to  the  work  which  offset  the  expenses  of 
his  daily  keeping.  On  bidding  the  dear  ones  good-bye 
the  cortege  set  out  for  Borne.  Hitherto  the  journey 
from  Osesarea  had  been  by  sea;  now  it  was  by  land  and 
it  is  no  small  distance  from  Naples  to  Borne. 
But  at  the  Forum  Appianum  they  were  met  by  a  del- 

Xtion  of  the  "brethren,"  from  Borne.  These  were  also 
istians.  How  came  they  converted  and  how  hap- 
pens it  that  nuch  a  fine  escort  met  them  so  fortunately 
to  conduct  them  to  the  gates  of  the  great  city  ?  But 
they  had  not  traveled  from  this  place  farther  than  to  a 
village  known  as  the  Three  Taverns  when  they  were 
again  met  by  a  third  escort.  It  was  from  Borne;  from 
the  Aventine,  and  temple  of  Diana  All  theBe  compli- 
mentary brotherhoods  now  joined  their  numbers  and 
escorted  him  to  Rome  to  be  tried  before  the  emperor. 
Arrived  in  Bome,  we  find  that  Paul  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  comparative  respect  for  a  political 
suspect  and  criminal.  We  are  informed  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  house  rented  by  himself  and  there 
held  meetings  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  two  years.1*1 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  monarch  on  the  throne 
at  this  time  was  the  blood-thirsty  Nero  who  soon  after- 
wards burst  upon  these  people  and  almost  exterminated 
them,  we  cannot  understand  this  leniency,  except  that 
there  was  a  strong  influence  exerted  upon  him,  not  so 
much  from  the  Jews  as  from  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
We  have  some  remarkable  side  evidences  on  the  great 
influence  exerted  upon  the  house  of  the  Cffisars  by  the 
freedmen  or  enfranchised  slaves  and  sometimes  even  by 
the  slaves  themselves.  The  remarkable  unions  of  the 
domus  Augustalis  prove  this.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
columbaria  were  built  by  them,  for  they  had  powerful 
unions  of  their  trades  organized  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  imperial  families  and  in  the  case  of  Tiberius, 

Ml  Ad4.  xxviii..  30;  *K..r...  hi  A  tlauAot  AicTtaveAqi'  4v  iliyjiiffM^an*  *«t  «»• 
fAfgtTo  ««rrac  rout  «i" woe* wop 'mvi  vpfe  »wTdV,  *ipvo<T—v  rnv  /3ai7iA«iar  row  Jgoi 
*M  fcAaffaotr  to  riot  tow  vwpiow   lijffyu  Xpto-rov  m«"  *•>*»  "awta.41  vooAvnoc. 
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eiaormonsly  assisted  by  the  imperial  household."'  Their 
workshops  were  the  gyneeia,  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  nil  articles  of  clothing  of  the  imperial  fumiU.  and  all 
the  washing  and  other  laui.ilrs  work  rraa  dune.  These 
collegia  came  under  the  lex  Juliu  unci  hud  the  funeral 
attachment,  under  which,  fur  centuries  they  flourished 
with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  and  the  opulent  fumi- 
liew  who  were  in  need  of  their  lubor. 

Occasionly  there  arose  mm  of  great  genius  oi  this 
class.    We  mav  point  to  Narcissus  who  tlourishi-d  dur- 
ing tb*  day*  uf  Claudius  arid  probably  was  a  well-known 
character   under  Tiberius  nud   Caligula.     He    is   ineu- 
tioned  by  Paul   M  ■  elinsiiau.'"     NurosMis  was  one  of 
the  very  early  christians.     He  was  a  Greek  slave  of  I  he 
Roman  conquests,  n  man  of  powerful  (/cuius  and  extra- 
ordinary  composition.     He  hail    flu  -address  to  iuglH 
nte  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
By  the  consent  of  this  monarch  and  while  his  private 
secretary,  he  took  contracts  of  the  Roman  govenm.i 
to  build  bridges,  public   buildings  and   other  govern 
ment  work*,  and  wound  up  by  taking  the  contract  to 
pierce  the  tnnnel  of  Fucino,***  not  many  miles  fi 
Rome,  to  lei  out  the  poisonous  waters  from  a  lake,  as  a 
sanitary  measure.     Claudius  employed  Narcissus  to  do 
this  vast  work  by  contract  and   during  the  eleven  y> 
he  was  doing   the  work,  employing   thirty  thousand 
workmen  out  or  whose  unremitting  toil  he  enlarged  his 
wealth  so  as  to  reach  the  sum  of  four  hundred  million 
eesterces  or  about  thirteen  million  five  hundred 
and  dollars,  ruaxing  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Rome."*    Any  one  desirous  of  the  truth  about  Ihii  n 

anWaluiUK.   //**    Cvrp.  Frvf..  1..   p.  '-'ol       'La  in»iaoii  ■  <  bowl 

coop  dn  fjiaiWli-i  opulun'vR  poowdoloBt  deii Melons d" oBclavoa  at  d'  -i- 
Ton*  *"*"*  •ervitaura  o'  une  inOmc  maiacn  fomial*nr  on  ■"'  proi  * 
rft,    qui  to  di*e»i   adcrriicun    del 
A  Rome,  1"  uu  df-v  I'lui   c'i-uux  c*t   It  colicrjmn  quod   ,-.l    in  ■U-iuu  Serijiar 

Pnuiini*..  ui...  vi   in  is.  vi  iu.  loaw-ioaai 

•••  N-»ic  i*%u»  nil  rerialnly  Ihe  quinn,ucnnallaof  a  ctc»i  he 

n  thut  bo  tvat  another  preaideut.  Of  vpioc  of  i  poweifuJ  union  of  the 
domui  Aufnitalla.    Btmant,  xi\.,  II:    Giaoi  thom  that  be  of  the  hou>- 
of  Sari-tun*,  which  ;ira  in  the  lord.      Tha   Crook    original   dooa    DOI    aojf 

"hOOMhokl"        A,»-...»-i«.».  'i...,  h  '•"'•   N-|.«.  ■•■•<".  ......   .',.'-.  >•    .ih'Y- 

m  Suctvniuv.  C/owdtw.  Z£ .    "Fucinum   atutroaiai  oM pel  I'ift  'uteic 

millia  paxauoni,  paititu  effoaia  mosto.  portfm  eteiae,  CaBolom 

Ere:    at  po»l  iindVrrm  annnH,    qiiamvic   contintn*  trfgtJOtt    hOlnSaofl    miltt 
no  tin*  inierrniftMOoe  oper.inilbu»,"  elc. 

*»*Suet..  Clawliui.  28     "  Scd  ante  omnia  Narciuuui  ab  eptuolK  <i  Pal. 
lantam  a   ratiombua,    quoa  decrcto  quoquc  tcnutu*  nun  pra  la    in- 

pji-ncibun,  t«d  el  qunoatoiU*  prartoriloqui  DfnoBMHHbl  bonuriri  llbrnt  pat- 
to*  OH,"  For  a  fine  tbort  dlsivnailoo  oo  Narciwuv  *«  Suillb,  /St.  Out  . 
p.  tDK. 
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whose  almost  unlimited  influence  with  the  house  o! 
Augusts,  an  influence  which  sxirvived  him  and  caused 
much  of  the  lenity  of  Nero  towards  Paul,  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  Retting  down  to  an  extended  view.  The  I 
elopedia  of  Biblical  Literature  is  in  doubt  about  his  li- 
the same  person  Paul  mentions  in  the  sixteenth 
;>t<r  e(  Mg  epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  there  can  be 
ii -take  because  the  names,  general  circumstances 
and  dates  agree  exactly,  aud  we  bear  of  no  other  Nsr- 
i ■issus."*  Thus  the  indications  are  Uiat  there  were  not 
only  many  influential  convert*,  all  of  the  proletarian 
class,  organi/.i  ■■)  Into  Stent  unions  and  with  the  consent 
aud  assistance  of  th»  imperial  bouse,  but  that  many 
times  the  first  of  them  exerted  their  influence  to  auc- 
cor  them  from  harm.  The  caae  of  Narciattus  ia  but  s 
■ingle  instance;  but  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
causes  of  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the  primitive 
plant. 

But  Paul  being  a  secret  member  and  initiate,  dared 
nut  divulge;  and  we  must  not  expect  him  to  go  into  any 
extended  explanations  in  his  mention  of  thoae  who 
helped  him  during  his  c'liilhiement  The  "household" 
which  he  mentions  is  the  very  place  called  in  Asia  the 
kuriakos,  which  is  meant  in  the  words  *  his  own  h 
house."  The  truth  is,  Paul  wont  to  one  of  the  many 
households,  and  lived  with  the  brethren  aa  a  two-rears' 
guest  It  may  have  been  the  very  one  formerly  pre- 
sided over  by  the  powerful  Narcissus.  This  letter  to 
the  Romans  from  Corinth  was  written  according  to 
Lardner,  in  the  year  58.  Many  households"'  are  men- 
tioned morn  at  this  early  date,  than  afterward*.  There 
can  now  no  longer  exist  any  doubt  but  that  here  is  the 

ma*.  Dfct.  p.  SOST:  "Sikwo.  Xe>e.»»et.  do/Mar.  —  A  dacHar  at 
Rome  It— w«i  pi„  II,  soma  Bialiri  «f  wbot*  amataeU  <•«»  kio.n  10 
St.  Ptxl  u  eLnititm.  Seosa  r*iwn>  lean  me  tto  idefibty  ot  i 
■  m  «llli  Ike  mrnlilT  ol  Emperor  CUsdiu:  iuWl  .  Cllatlaa  3.  bui  thai 
waaiihjr  and  powerful  headman  unified  the  rotate  ol  Aciippina  by  a 
ealearat.1*  death.  Tic.  Amt .  xi.i..  I.  It  «n  three  yeera  before  ifcn  Spit- 
tle ol  P«*l  10  UM  Rom-mi  -<•  -  lines.  A.D.  M<&~  But  th.e  ut*4i  to*  Ut- 
ile since  ihcio  it  great  urife  aa  to  the  date  of  bctb  Um  KpiMle  aad  tlee 
death  of  Narcteeot.    On  the  death  ol  Nareiuaa.    Tk  .  J'  Ab 

hie  prc-omoU  »nm—  laur  epalu  datum  eat  apettiu.  tjuam  ei  taller  rat. 
aec  ai.iiui  properato  Kaxcieaoe  Claudii  libartoe,  de  cajaa  jarava  adtreeau 
Acrippinan  tettnli  aepee*  couo<lu  at  aecrtiiat*  ciuerca  ad  moiti-m  ap. 
tmt "     I  Oder  clow  txcmpaiitca.  Ike  date*  aeiee  with  Paul  »  letter 

ear    Jn.tii,.  ,,;..  ||_  Wwmtife  o/ .Seminal,  at.  «v...  S    .  Li* 

aeoae  ol  Prlviilla  aod  Aquila:    \arae  MX   hooee" 

an.1  ataa?  otbee   boaiabolda  maatloaad  coobaeally  by  FeaJ  sad  lb* 
ware  Ue  •.►•aa.  -here  lae)  ter*wd  UM  r.aaia  tab  lea. 
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kuriakos  of  the  common  tables,  which  is  not  only  impli- 
citly provided  for  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Rome  and  the  older  Solonic  Statute  frnin  which  it  wan 
translated,  but  engrafted  into  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem  by  Jesus  and  fol- 
lowed by  Peter,  James,  John  and  Stephen,  as  wo  have 
abuudautly  shown,  and  in  every  inscription,  especially 
those  of  the  nnder-ground  Rome  brought  to  light  by  De 
Rossi  and  the  opigraphical  academies. 

It  won  under  the  guardian  care  and  protection  of  the 
numerous  lecrat  Old  unions  which  had  already  beeu 
iverted,  that  Paul  worked  for  two  years  unmolested. 
Ha  went  down  into  the  slumrny  places  of  the  Gentile 
■  -.I  I  leges  and  brought  them  to  receive  the  Word.  Peter 
was  also  thrro  much  of  the  time.  Their  work  was  se- 
cret. Tin  r. i  are  indications  that  the  language  mostly 
used  was  Greek,  although  Paul  could  probably  write 
Latin,  else  he  could  not  have  so  easily  maintained  his 
iirquaintance  with  Seneca;  for  we  have  a  fine  set  of 
epistles  written  in  Latin  which  were  passed  between 
Paul  and  Seneca,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  champ- 
ion of  letters.  There  are  many  who  believe  Seneca  died 
ii  christian.     Ho  certainly  was  a  martyr. 

It  in  impossible  to  follow  the  two  great  apostles  con- 
Mecutively  in  their  career  at  Rome.  No  written  history 
is  left  us  cvtii  by  Luke  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Acts.  It  is  probable  that  he  actually  wrote  more, 
but  as  his  pen-picture  is  beheved  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  68,  and  as  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  in  61,  he 
could  not  have  carried  it  farther.  Everything  remains 
in  mist,  and  we  must  pick  up  our  testimony  on  the 
great  and  wonderful  plant  from  the  gravestones  of  mar- 
tyrs. Let  us  then  be  systematic,  doing  nothing  which 
Mcience  will  not  approve  by  its  irrefutable  stamp  of  cer- 
titude. 

Leaving  Narcissus  and  his  household,  let  ua  turn  to 
n  still  more  diauhonous  churactei •,  Scigius  Panlus,  also 
mentioned  by  Luke.""  Dr.  Lightfoot,  convinced  by  his 
t-ritical  examination,  declares  thai  tin-  early  christians 
bad  no  other  churches  at  all  than  the  old  temples  of 
the  unions.     "The  christians,"  said  he,  "were  first  rec- 

»••  J<U,  x.iii..  7:  •©!  t*  mv*  f«  •iJvr».r  l<pyv  UaifAy,  *,£p\  ewtrv. 
t«v  *«v.     for  more,  rooftull  Dc  Ruhti.  Moma SotU*ra*<*.  I.,  p.  209. 
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cognized""  by  the  Roman  government  as  collegia," 
Neander  in  Lib  history  of  the  planting,  speaks  in  the 
third  book,  of  this  Sergius  Pauras,  a  proconsul  of  Pa* 
phos,  who  was  converted  by  Paxil  and  Barnabas  on  the 
first  evangelical  journey.  This  Paulus,  he  says,  had 
been  led  astray  by  Simon  Magus,  the  itinerant  Jewish 
Goes,  from  Samaria,  who  was  the  Bariesus  and  a  "viru- 
lent opposer  of  Christianity  which  threatened  to  '  de- 
Srive  him  of  his  domination  over  the  minds  of  men."* 
ome  subtle  mystery  attaches  to  the  history  of  thir 
man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  afterwards  figured  at 
Rome,  and  being  another  personage  of  commanding 
presence  he  became  a  quinquennalis,  and  thus  a  respon- 
sible manager,  as  required  by  the  special  clause  in  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Roman  government  dared  not  meddle  with.*"  Serg- 
ius Pauhis  is  known  so  little  that  had  we  not  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  several  lettered  mausolea,  sepulcners, 
common  gravestones  and  cinerary  urns  bearing  his  name 
in  adjective  form,  we  should  have  only  the  meagre  men- 
tion in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  these  have  come 
to  unearth  his  history  and  give  their  positive  evidence 
that  he  was  a  quinquennalis  of  preat  power-  and  influ- 
ence, like  Narcissus,  Pudens  and  Priscilla.  He  presided 
over  the  genuine  working  people's  trade  unions  and 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  the  members  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Word."1  The  evidence  is  too  positive  to  admit  of 
any  mistake. 

Everything  touching  the  early  plant  was  necessarily 
veiled  in  profound  mystery,  a  fact  recognized  long  af- 
terwards by  many  of  the  pre-Nicine  fathers,  after  the 

■M  Lightfoot.  Colon.,  y.  241.  note  quoting  on  the  suggestion  of  ProbsL, 
KtrckUcht  DuajAM.  p.  IB>.  IK73;  Rom.,  ivi..  14.  16:  i»«  rvr  amis  UAMf. 
rovt  ow  avroic  wayjas  ayiovc.  «.T.A.  And  subjoins:  "Of  to*  tame  kind 
must  have  been  the  'collegium  quod  est  in  domu  Sergiae  Paulinae,'  Da 
Roaii,  Rom.  SoU..  Vol.  1.,  p.  2UP.,  stating  that  the  christians  were  by  the 
Roman  government  fust  recognized  as  trade  uniooSi  and  as  snch  ware  pro- 
tected by  reason  of  the  burial  attachment. 

•"Waltz.,  Hut.  Corp.  1-rof.,  I.,  p.  Sift,  note  2,  speaking  of  Ibe  collegia 
domestics^  and  the  collegium  Numinib  dominorum  quod  est  sup  tetnplo 
divi  Claudi,  C1L.,  VI.,  10241.  Another  the  collegium  domus  Auguitalis, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  see  tuvra,  8ectiok  Calignla-Claadioa, 
note  810;  again,  CIL„  VI..  9404,  10.261. 

«"  Malleus.  Mug.  Trr..  266.  4,  gives  the  very  remarkable  union  found  in 
Rome;  "  Hermeroti  Arcnrio,  V.,  A  XXXI1I1  ,  Collegum  quod  est  in  domn 
Sergiae  Paullinae  fererunt  Agathemur  et  Chieste  Arescon.  fratri  piisimo  Bo- 
na memorial."  In  the  preceding  note  of  Orellius,  'J413  is  a  remark  signify- 
ing the  editor's  classincation  of  several  insert,  bare  grouped  as  collagkt 
compatllicia.     If  this  be  true,  the  one  we  quote  is  a  genome   labor  anion. 
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conquest  of  liberty  was  achieTed.***  M.  Grauier  tie  Oaa- 
sagnac  whose  well-based  opinions  we  have  frequently 
brought  uiidir  contribution  in  this  work,  recognize. 
that  ilic  aarlj  christion  plant  was  in  the  trade  union*, 
in  tome  aigniticuiit  words.'**  But  it  must  here  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  at  this  date  of  the  early 
dawn  when  Sergiua  Paulus  gave  up  his  high  coinniis- 
iiion  as  pro-consul  of  Paphros  and  went  back  into  the 
(dummy  colleges  of  the  working  people  reeking  with 
filth  mid  in  "garlic  and  gabardines."  a  convert  to  the 
Word,  at.  a  time  when  such  wretched  creatures  were 
nut  l»i-l  iored  to  possess  a  soul,  and  that  their  touch  was 
a  stain  to  persons  of  imv  pofldtioDj  we  say  it  is  natural 
that  de  Oftssaguuc  should  use  this  as  an  argument  to 

.1:  h<.\v  iinii  outgrew  their  humility.**1  It  was  es- 
[iciill-,  in  sinkn.  inhabited  for  centuries  by  these  peo- 
ple who  had  no  laws  to  protect  them,  that  women  were 
Nlbjaoted  to  MiMilt  and  abuse;  for  licentiousness  went 
hand  in  hand  with  st&rralioa,  nakedness and  cruelty."* 

.ire  reminded  iu  n  passage  of  the  eminent  scholar, 
Levasseur,  of  the  words  of  Dionysius  of  H.ilicarDavssuB, 
which  in  a  bold  •  Btdgmt  attached  to  la- 

bor, both  mercantile  and  mechanical,  ho  puugc-Dt  that  it 
was  forbidden  the  Romau  citizen  to  exist  that  way.  In 
other  words,  labor  wm  a  forbidden  crime."* 

MClirneMoo,  n\.ri..  v..i .  vin..  p.  t20:  Thrtatitni  iu  MjMarBf  •• 
tannic  ""> 

•*»W*al.  01o**/i  O"  On  j>"nt  <1ir«  qua  If  i-orjm  dM  batallara  *to. 

Mall  <Un-  1  •-••■  i-  ir  ■  ■"  uii   iMI1  nrdir  da  x»ir,t  lunuit  .lu»  U  ah'ttlanU:" 

•  1..1  <iu  i><  in i-  Cbtfa,  'llioul..  tit  .  tit.  Ill  lag,  1.  n»  follow*:  ■  Optlo  CUU- 
caaaa  MX  hu  tjiii  ..  platorJbua  fart]  cunt  waMon*;"  alcu  tb«  li*  of  v»un- 
uniau  ni.l  Valena   "I  11. 1-  ftm  171,    Mid  an..tli«r  or  (irnun.  of  tbe  jraar  SIB. 

It    l.iri    111  clo.al:  II    till*  llU  llat*    ll    IHUbI    ba    CODM'lONd  M 

■  CbtUtl«n  ragulatii.i.        ■  '..■■!..  XIII.,   lit.  >      lcm/.    14,   II 

lomw,  Iliad,  II.,  v..  »M 

1."  &'    airroA'MOc    *ai    araAcn. 
Ovrt   hot'    •'►     nn\inm    ,ra*>iCVio«.     aiir'   €»v£oi.Ai,  ,' 

Bui  lbs  modern  L*va«**ur  ami .  »i:imt  Ma  u»  that  If  WM  tli«-  union*   whirii 

•Uvalad  ttirar  people  li Ih'lr  mu*T7.      CafDti,     TU  CtanttMar«tat\    Jan. 

1896.  \>    IT"     •'  1«  CommarOaM  ft  1     uuvrli-r  tl  I   hmualiia,  a»*«t 

Oitpri*e<».  anil  11m  eranill«>*ulnt  *  leu™  rami  "     llu  further  aUt^a  that  lh*r 
wr»  BODOTablO  and  axltind     'D*iia  tonic  V  etenilue  de  V  ^uipltv."  and  da* 
thai  Hi.  .  iirlKtbn  unioua  deacribed  by  TvrtuUlan  wcro  uiie  and  the  aaiuai 
Willi  Ineec. 

MilniMt,  Omtror..  It..  JTaef..  appaklng  of  the  naying  of  Haterlm 
podleU  in  infc^niji)  fiii'  .  ...••IU'..   In  ill^rt..  olTli'lum." 

♦»•  DIODTC.  llal..    ArchauL.   lx..  J»  •  Offl...    ,^,    TaWIHiaa    ui/r«    aiaiiAa*, 

«tr«  j.i|»r<i,i>i»  ."»i..-  ,*"•■  10  I  nr  [.l.l.  •  In  ;•',..  ..i. ...  \  li* .  •  n..«  >*» 
aOttr  •\-r*»<n    *"ip-        **f  laboro*  i*  n  wan    om  man.    km  o.  T.  Jyeryp*., 

1.  ohap.    »!>■  '.    JiM..   It.,  Ill     l.Mil.,  l.'U.    '!■  .       '.SobtllOTW 

uatabi.u*.   ct    bonon 'onaplcuoa,    cl    {utrlruoulu    dlllona.    purulclo- 

•  1111,  orbuioa  mon  Iroi  iiluiu  awrcor*  problbroiua.  111  Iniar  plabcloa  «t  o*fv 
UMOrra  fOcUlf)  all  ■ualiiU   iCudcudLjuo  coiuaicIClam." 
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Returning  to  the  kind  of  collegia  to  which  this  of 
SergiuB  Panlus  belonged,  we  have  the  decision  of  the 
scholars  that  the  words  and  surroundings  of  the  in- 
scription show  it  to  be  an  old  collegium  compatilicium. 
one  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  designated  by  Cicero  aa 
the  brand  of  unions,  dangerous,  made  up  of  the  dregs 
of  the  city  and  infested  by  thieves.40'  The  truth  is  that 
this  Cicero,  boasted  in  our  colleges  as  the  great  founder 
of  Latin  literature,  was  the  arrant  enemy  of  the  poor, 
and  in  fighting  them  in  the  interest  of  his  buccaneer 
class  who  lived  on  the  robber  baron  idea  of  "something 
for  nothing,"  he  at  last  lost  his  contemptible  life  by  the 
violent  opposition  of  these  very  unions  he  so  virulently 
attempted  to  destroy.  The  kind-hearted  Dr.  Levasseur. 
in  his  history  of  the  ancient  workers  declares  that  af- 
ter the  conquests  under  the  Roman  law  and  during  the 
time  covered  by  the  conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  Ju- 
lius Cfflsar,  the  working  people  were  veritable  serfs  of 
the  shops.*** 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  things  at  the 
time  Sergius  Panlus  left  his  high  appointments  in  Pa- 

Shos,  island  of  Cyprus,  a  convert  to  Christianity  and  the 
espised  but  correct  socialism  of  the  poor  and  went 
back  to  Rome  a  lord  of  many  unions,  a  kurios,  which 
was  to  him,  a  greater  honor  and  a  more  lasting  glory 
than  to  be  a  hypocritical  creature  of  officialism.  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  speaking  of  the  proselyte  Theophilus,  who 
was  converted  in  a  similar  manner  and  also  went  to 
Rome,  makes  his  astonishing  admission  that:  "The 
christians  were  first  reoognized  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  collegia,"  and  thinks  tbey  were  originally  bu- 
rial societies  This  is  true ;  for  most  of  the  old  unions 
possessed  the  burial  attachment,  and  thus  in  a  manner, 
secured  their  legalization."*     But  Dr.  Lightfoot  oon- 

«T  Motnmsen,  Hr  CoU.  it  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  60:  "Iu  Cicero,  Pn  Mil.,  9.  St, 
de  Ambita  Clodii  sequesina  consulum  qui  erant  fnturi  'Collinam  novam 
delectu  perditiisiopw  am  hominunl  conscribebat.'  "  Here  Cicero  is  apeak- 
ing  of  toe  Collegium  opificum.  Again,  same  page:  "Collegia  enim  a  Clodio 
ex  force  urbana  constitnu  aunt  ut  asaeclaa  fidelea  et  validam  latronum 
manum  sibi  compururet.  si  6dea  Ciceroni."  This  remark  of  Mommaen  is 
preceded  in  tbe  same  paragraph  thus:  "Collegia  triburla  a  comuatiliciis 
quae  Clodius  restiiuii."  thus  certifying  thai  it  was  the  compaulicia  to 
which  colleges   Sergius  Paulus  attached   himself. 

«•  Levass.,  HUt  CL  On..  Tom.  1..  p.  i»:  "  Veritable  serfs  de  1'  atelier. 
cm  ouvrlera  De  pcuvaient  ae  soustraire  a  leur  miserable  condition.  On  lee 
marquait  au  bras  nvec  un  fer  rouge."    Cod.  Tktod.,  lib.  X..  Ut.  sxii.,  leg,  4. 

•"•Clam.,  Rtcoa    i.,  71 :    '-Theophilus doraua  tost  ingentem  Basilicam 

•ectasia:  nomine  consecraret."  Lightfoot  seems  to  regard  the  cases  of  Ttna- 
•philos  sod  of  Sergius  Paulua  as  similar. 
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tinnoB  his  statement,  citing  Do  Rossi's  Under-ground 
Rome,  in  the  following  significant  words:  "Of  the 
■imo  kind  must  have  been  the  collegium  quod  est  in 
domu  Sergia?  Paullinee,  for  the  christians  were  first  rec- 
ognized by  the  Roman  government  as  collegia,  or  bu- 
rial societies  or  clubs  and  protected  by  this  recognition, 
held  their  meetings  for  religious  worship  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire. " 

N '..thing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Sergins  Paulus, 
whatever  his  office  under  the  Roman  government  might 
have  been  before  his  conversion,  went  down  among  the 
common  people  and  abode  with  them,  and  was  crowned 
for  his  business  gifts,  a  kurioa  or  manager  of  a  power- 
ful union  operating  an  industry  under  the  lex  Julia 

We  say  there  is  left  us  no  historical  statement  show- 
ing the  doings  of  Paul  while  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and 
that  our  information  is  confined  to  inscriptions!  evi- 
dence. One  of  the  most  remarkable  under  this  class  is 
Pudens — a  strange  history  of  the  plant  into  tho  densely 
secret  unions,  which  has  never  before  risen  to  the  sur- 
face 

Our  next  historical  character  then,  will  be  Pudens. 
Through  him,  we  can  illustrate,  not  only  that  the  early 
christians  used  the  old  economic  unions  as  ready-made 
seed-beds  with  their  mellow  soil  to  plant  and  cultivate 
an  undying  socialism  in,  but  we  find  bim  an  excellent 
fulcrum  over  which  to  pry  up  from  deep  obscurity  the 
strange  mysticism  of  the  ■  house  of  the  lord."  We  have 
already  Been  with  what  frequency  this  expression  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  variants  such  as  "house- 
hold," and  "church  that  is  in  his  house."  and  the  fre- 
auency  of  its  repetitions,  in  the  pro-christian  as  well  as 
le  post-christian  inscriptions. 

We  have  seen  that  this  house  was  the  aged  kuriakos 
which  Webster  and  all  the  lexicographers  declare  to  be 
the  original  for  "church."  Before  the  Advent  the  word 
was  of  common  occurence  in  thousands  of  guilds  and  un- 
ions of  labor,  and  when  the  Word  of  the  teachings  on 
which  our  era  is  based,  was  Bet  upon  by  the  enemy  of 
proletarian  mankind  and  its  life  threatened,  it  crept  into 
the  good  old  kuriakos,  the  house  of  the  lord,  or  church, 
was  greedily  taken  in,  nurtured  in  secret,  screened  for 
centuries,  fostered  under  tbe  communal  code,  blessed 
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with  the  beaming  smiles  of  love  and  goodness  and  fam- 
ily honor,  and  made  to  grow  in  sympathy,  humility,  en- 
lightenment, until  it  could  live  and  develop  in  peace. 
Now  let  ub  analyze  thiB  ancient  house  in  which  the 
christians  found  rest  in  socialism.  In  doing  this  we 
first  run  squarely  against  a  clause  in  the  Solonic  law  a9 
it  was  engraved  into  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome 
after  first  being  translated  from  the  more  ancient  slab 
that  stood  in  the  old  Prytaneum  of  Athens:  kurion  einai. 
Nobody  until  now  has  been  able  to  tell  just  what  this 
meant.  The  solution  remained  for  the  epigraphists 
themselves.  This  term  knriakos  in  in  reality  two  words. 
Kurios  was  in  Greek  a  common  term,  meaning  master, 
manager,  lord,  overseer,  in  fact  a  person  in  charge  of  an 
affair.  It  meant  one  responsible  for  the  business  in 
hand;  one  to  whom  the  police  or  the  officers  of  the  law 
could  always  refer,  as  a  responsible  unit  of  many;  and 
this  he  always  was.  Therefore,  speaking  figuratively, 
the  responsible  individual,  the  father,  president  or  lord, 
acted  by  authority  of  the  union  or  unions  he  managed, 
in  all  cases  where  authority  was  required.  This  was 
the  kurios.  He  it  was,  not  the  union,  who  took  con- 
tracts from  the  governments  to  build  roads,  canals,  per- 
form the  public  works,  do  the  managing  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Ctesars,  furnish  music  for  the  royal  enter- 
tainments and  even  feed  the  cities.  The  members  did 
the  work.4"  Here  is  the  key  to  Solon's  trade  unionism. 
The  second  half  of  the  word,  akos  or  oikosis  in,Greek 
a  house.  It  stood  for  a  residence,  a  mansion  or  a  tem- 
ple. When  ruled  over  by  the  kurios  the  two  words 
compounded  became  the  kuriakos  or  kurioikos,  a  bouse 
of  the  lord;  and  this  arrangement  was  compulsory  un- 
der the  law  which  we  repeat  below,  in  a  note  in  full,  or 
all  that  is  left  of  the  law.*"  This  term  was  transferred 
from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  Italy  and  appears  in 

410  Waltzing,  i/uL  Corp.  Pro/.,  I.,  p.  18S:  •'Solon  Cboisy.  In  college*  M 
diviiaient  en  groupes  qui  entrepreoaient  del  travaus  sous  la  conduite  et  la 
reaponsabilita  pccuniatre  d'  un  onvrier  plus  babile  oa  plus  richc;  celui-ci 
(cattail  a  vac  les  magistrals  el  jouait  lo  rOlo  d'  entrepreneur." 

411  Ztyesf,  XLVI1..  xxii.,  4:  "We  bere  repeal  only  (be  passage  aver 
which  so  much  haggling  bas  occur ed    "'Ear  Si  8ijt.o«.  t  batata***  |    iajS 

bpyimr.  if  rabTai,  ij  crvi'ffiTot,  if  umotu'£oi.  ij  tfieewrai-  aj  ni  Atar  oi^omO'oi 
If  «ic  iitwopim*.  o  ri  a*  roi-mr  jtadwrra*  wpaf  oAAsAoi-c.  atlotar  ,!■>■>.  «**  M,' 
a*ayoa«v9p  AifwaVia  ypAttuava."  Kvpioi*,  appointed,  or  as  substautive  the 
appointed,  le. :  guptar  <!i-m  must  be  understood  in  phrase  form,  and  to  sig- 
nify that  any  and  all  the  unions  of  fellowship  doing  for  one-another  era  to 
have  some  aiiatot  or  lord  of  household  whom  the  law,  which  is  protectee* 
by  another  clause,  may  bold  responsible." 
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great  numbers  of  inscriptions  modified  into  oyriacus, 
queriacuH,  byracius  and  several  other  terms  all  of  which 
according  to  Ram&ay,  are  known  aa  clui-iimn  riffa*** 
Thua  under  the  law,  every  plebeian  union  or  guild  wan 
obliged  to  have  a  responsible  master  or  lord  who  stood 
for  all  the  members  and  their  actions.  But  he  him 
was  responsible  to  the  members  of  tin-  union  for  every- 
thing he  did.  We  havo  already  IMS  in  our  chapter  on 
crowning,  how  the  unions  often  exalted  and  garlanded 
their  brilliant  men.  There  is  evidence  to  provo  that 
Tychious,  Narcissus,  Pudens  and  nearly  all  the  pill 
pal  men  mentioned  so  obliquely  and  almost  mysteriously 
in  tlin  New  Testament  were  none  other  than  these  gar- 
landed and  crowned  lord* 

I'uilf-ris,  an  Euglislimau,  is  mentioned  by  I'mil  m  the 
New  Testament.  This  fixes  the  date  in  which  lie  flour- 
ished, to  which  wo  shall  soon  recur.  But  the.  happy 
discovery  of  a  tablet  in  Britaiu  or  asi  ieut  England, 
showing  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  that  he  organ- 
ized a  trade  union  of  carpenter:- ;>t  <  '•  l.c  teiibury  is  one 
of  the  very  important  things  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  our  research  for  evidence  on  these  revelations 
£  roving  that  the  christians  planted  in  the  economic  la- 
or  unions,  among  the  ancient  lowly.  After  nineteen 
centuries  we  now  appear  able  to  develop  the  scientific 
evidence  that  Pudens  is  a  true  historical  character  flour- 
ishing under  Claudius  and  Nero,  lie  appears  at  home, 
being  sent  back  to  England  by  Claudius,  and  there,  at 
Glastonbury,  to  have  organized  the  carpenters'  union 
or  guild  which  built  the  once  great  temple  or  cathedral 
whose  ruins  are  a  wonder  of  the  modern  world."'  We 
now  come  to  the  strange  find  of  a  "Neptuno  et  Minervaa 

ii'Bmiu!  OH  iiuft  fttryr/.,  II.,  p.  ♦«.  Tlile  n-aaan-lier  like  M.  I-  Blunt 
ba»  workfl  nut  the  ehfUttaa  *iirn*»u<-h  iiwm  w«d  ud  antfontood  t-y  the 
member-tin  eeer>t.  bul  nelbloto  ile-ouuido  worl-l    *-*>■■  pp. 

401-UaV  and  tOt  »»li  •"»"'     »nil  full  npienkUona. 

n'Smlth.    «i*   1M..  p.  2n3*-o.     '•  pqdona,  IIouIik,  a  cliri.mn,  fi 
Timothy    el    Rome.      St.    Plul.    writing    about    A  I>.    H.    umi      "Eubului 
greetcth  ther    and  Puilrna  and  I.iiiui  and  Claudia."  // rimotay.  iv..  21.     Ha 
thnnld   hai#  fniihi-.it  ilia  in-,  lad   all   tha  hrrthrcn.'      Tor   »t   it  rn- 

niAtblc  that  (bll  PodMM  had  to  do  wlih  a  milium  -.1  carpen 

tere.  in  Britain,  and  undoubtedly  another  at  Rome.  Again.  Smith.  **..  iS 
column,  p.  2ri3K  quota)*:  I  aeo  onr  noia  JtfSl  "A  Latin  inecriptioti  fonnd  in 
ITJS.  at  Cblcheiter.  rennet*  a  Pudm.  with  Britain  »n,l  with  tbl  <  laudian 
name.  It  commemorate*  ibe  erection  ot  a  tempi?  bl  guild  -f  carpenters 
with  i!>r  ..iii-iii  ii  ol  Kin*  Tiberiiia  Claudiua  Coriilrjbmt-..  lli"  lite  being  Iba 
f  Ptjdena,  the  aon  of  Podgotiotia.  Cogidnbnm  vrauj  a  native  king  ap- 
pointed and  rapported  by  Rome  (Tar.,  Agric,  II  I,  lie  i«i«ni-d  with  delegated 
power    probably  from  A.D.  W  W)  TC." 
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Tomplum. 
OOOWMtod 


Thi*  temple  of  Glastonbury  «u  probably 
by  the  members  of  the  above  union  for  the 
benefit  of  which,  according  to  the  inscription  recently 
fo»in<l  at  Glastonbury  in  Chichester,  England,  I' 
contributed  a  lot  of  land."*    This  in  pro  be  the 

same  Pudens  who  it  mentioned  by  Paul;  and  the  anal- 
ysis summed  up  fixes  llm  inscription  at  about  A.I>.  62 
to  '•'■"'  In  this  wo  bare  another  charming  and  genuine 
inscription  showing  that  the  christians  planted  into  the 
economic  labor  unions  known  at  that  time  to  hare  been 
not  only  numerous  but  to  have  generally  possessed  the 
burial  attachment,  thus  securing  them  against  the  con- 
spiracy clauses  of  the  lex  Julia.  The  great  weight  which 
this  adds  to  our  argument  is  augmented  by  the  in 
one  mentions  of  l'udens,  bis  wife  Claudia  and  Linus,  all 
tho  household  and  all  his  personal  acquaintances," 
Pudens  must  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Claudia  in 
Britain,  for  the  episode  of  Martial's  acquaintance  with 
them  was  not  long  before  the  conflagration  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Paul,  about  A.D.  64,  whereaa  tho  contribution 
of  Pudens  in  favor  of  building  for  the  carpenters  of 
Chichester  in  England  a  kuriakos  of  the  collegium  to  be 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  goddess  of  the  technical  arts, 
was  in  67.*"    The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

«•  Smith.  BU>.  Ditl.,  p.  SOS  and  aot*.  awotlBf  Q»  taacriptton  m  follow* 
"Naptano  at  MIn.rr..  tmapluin  |iro  aalnla  docnu.  dtrlaa«,  anrtorllaM  Tiber! 
Clsavtu  Cogldubni  r««ta.  Usui  AngoatJ  la  Brit..  Collegium  fabror 
In  eo  •  aetata  aunt  da  no  dedlter.ruol,  donaott  mtn  I'udvnti. 


kn(HD  Is  Brit.  Collegium  fabrorutn  at 
averuat,  doiia&M   u«ia  Pudaou.  l^deatlrd 
Alio" 

«l»7W*y,  l»„  21.  ■■A*wi(<i.it,  Bi'4»l«  awl  Ont^t  eel  Um  Ml 
KAevlia   rat    01   eAfAdoi   ra*Tft." 

HI  Martial.  Emg..  It.  12;  eirain,  in  I ,  «.  It.,  »  t.  «*.  rl  M.  yIL  It. 
97.  Martial  eunneU  th«  houwhuld  with  I'nilnna,  ClandMa  end  Liana,  la 
nil  ,  9).  and  ix  63.  uiUtkttw  tbom  peraoselly  whnf  tbey  irtrt  at  Itsn* 
It  la  tbi>  uu  Claudia,  mentioned  by  I'aul.  //  JVae.,  !>.,  ;\  in  roanecOas 
wllh  the  three  man.  Martul-a  iliadla  wee  a  beantlfo]  wcaMa  altiiewtbar 
too  joung  for  tho  ' 'flouriiblng  fnulli.  Thla  inakaa  It  now  evident  that  aba 
wea  •  deacoacaa  and  bar  hueband.  fiidene.  wea  a  kunoa,  or  prcaldenl  of 
Urn  xurtakoa  or  ttfimtiu  aomotlmee  alao  written  ..*...«  making  Padeaa  a 
lord  of  the  boon  now  proved  by  abundant  prr>chrlatlan  InerrtpUoua  to  ba 
the  <Kae-et ,  •>*»<*,  or  iratpa,  according  to  the  uaa<ra  el  tha  provtrxe  where 
tber  are  found. 

«i'  r»c  .  J«Mf„  X11-.  S»:  'Ceteram  (lade  Iceooram  compoaiii  get  Vat- 
Inm  Inter  at  paetm  dubltebant;  at  dnMue  Inda  Cangoa  exefcltaa.  raauM 
egri,  pTeedae  paaalm  ertae,    noi  ,  i'l  >l  <i  o-rnlio  f» 

pare  agmon  teroptarent.  pnnlto  dolo.  larnque  veottim  baud  jprorni  marl 
quod  Mihnrniain  ln»ulam  aapaclat.  eutn  nrta«  ajmd  Itr-rantaa  ■ilaoordlee  re- 
traxara  dnrem,  dratiiutKinia  rariurr.  n»  nova  mnllrelar  Rial  prtorlbua  nrov 
eWe.  at  Brlgentee  qaldrir).  panda  qui  arma  eoeplebant  lntaaractla.  la  raV 
qaoa  data  vania,  tianlefc:  Alluium  gana  non  atrr^iuu,  non  rlnnniu  mat- 
abator,  quln   h»llum  oirnrparrt  raatrlaqno  1-flonKO  prtntnda  lot 


twi   »a  iwo 


pToiripthia  vaatrai,oOlo&ta  Camolodunum  ralidataiararfse-am  maun  drdadnr 
m  atroa  Optlroa. 

•    Tha  BU' 


■  ubaldliitn   ftdvetaui  rthsillrai  **t  l&bn^odlv  wocllsl  ftd 
Aunt*  mtnvSoufrA  u  that  of  th#  C'hlch*Mt«e  rtgloc 
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•peaking  of  Claudia  says,  she  was  a  female  christian 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  bis  letter  to  Timothy  ami  Unit 
thai*  is  reason  for  supposing  that  she  was  a  Bi 
auddeQ,  daughter  of  King  Cogidubnus  an  ally  of  Rome. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Pudens  soon  became  a 
senator  at  Rome  which  is  a  mistake;  also  that  Clamlm, 
i  he  married,  was  of  noble  stock,  which  is  likewise 
11  mistake.*"  The  facts  turn  out  that  thiri  Pudens,  like 
Narcissus,  was  a  favorite  with  the  emperor  lit  Rome, 
being  a  shrewd  and  successful  business  manager.  Ho 
wan  some  great  lord  of  a  college  household  working  se- 
for  the  unions  of  carpenters  at  Rome  ami  ibroad 
All  the  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  a  frecdman;  for 
his  ashes  are  registered  in  a  cinerary  urn  of  the  colum- 
barium on  the  Appian  Way,  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  of  plebeian  birth.*" 

This  opens  to  our  new  discovery,  which  is  being  ver- 
ified by  a  mass  of  newly  dug  up  inscription*,  that  al- 
most all  the  persons  engaged  in  that  early  movement 
were  of  lowly4>orn  stock.  Claudia's  very  name  as  given 
in  the  Chichester  inscription  shows  her  to  have  been, 
though  a  daughter,  yet  a  daughter  of  n  king  by  a  slave 
mother.  Martial  referring  in  his  poems,  to  the  chris- 
tians, though  he  does  not  quite  mention  the  name,  calls 
Claudia  Rutin  a,  showing  that  she  was  a  freedwoman  of 
the  gens  Rnf ns;  and  the  indications  are  that  the  pair 
were  both  of  freedmau  stock.  Pudens  is  commemorated 
in  the  Byzantine  church  on  April  14,  and  in  the  Roman 
church  May  19.  Hippolvtus,  who  wrote  out  the  names 
of  the  disciples  with  a  short  aceount  of  each,  de< 
Pudens  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  We 
find  the  "collegia  Pudentiaua,  whose  house,  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  Vimiual  Hill  and  the  F.squihnc,  served 
during  hiB  life-time  for  the  assembly  of  the  Roman 
christians  and  afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church  now 

«■  TaO.,  Afrit.,  It :  "Qnar-dam  rlrltatw  Cogldubno  rrgl  donata*  I  la  id 
noatram  naflua  mcmoriaio  Adiatluin,  manalt  i.  ut  vlttTl  ac  Jam  pridem  r»- 
ccpt*  popnii  Roman!  nanaactadlna,  habcret  liiatmtDniiia  Marvitott- «>t  rrgaa." 

nfSmlUl.  0te  Duel.,  p.  '''".'.--'i..  Art.  PutUni,  aaj«:  'Modern  roaearvbaa 
amoiitf  tbo  oolumbarla  at  Rome,  appropriated  to  LUOIllb«ra  of  lb*  Imperial 
hona«bol<l,  ln,a  lirnop.ht  In  light  an  Inscription  ill  wbl<  b  tb-  name  of  FTJ. 
dtoa  o^oia,  aa  that  of  thn  ,or»»nt  of  ! u.-rnin or  Cleodioa."  J--wr\.  ifOw- 
■oal  a*d.Saer«l  Pkilolag..  IV..  IS;  Orell..  11*1  and  6324.  atom  tbo  PUdVna  ln- 
in  aa  follow*;  "  Sardi:  poata  Pudefi*  hoc  fi/iiur  tumult .  (tratar, 
Lajrolai.  p.  IT,  or.  in  «  BCM  r»*rt.:  -Ad  nostrum  n.  iiw:  Nardo 
t«u  1'udcna  hor-  (etltor  luuiulo  '  «de  Oaano.  In  JbArMcArr.  VIII..  I.  j>  « 
r.fart  Mart,  all  a  lib  I,  EyuL  Y.\;  -Claudia  Riifa  mto  nuliit  uairorrlna  rndanU  ' 
Tern  .  tout ,  9,  S.  p.  2K:   •!..  Valanum  1..  r.  Pndant'tn,  tjanvii..  3B.  V" 
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known  as  that  of  S.  Pudentiana,  a  short  distance  back 
of  the  Basilica  of  St  Maria  Maggiore."  The  same  au- 
thority informs  us  that  early  writers  declare  that  there 
was  but  one  Pudens.4" 

We  next  come  to  the  collateral  evidence  of  Lingard. 
"We  are  told,"  he  says,  "that  history  haa  preserved  the 
names  of  two  British  females,  Claudia  and  Pomponia 
Gracina,  both  of  them  christians,  and  both  living  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.*"  The  Scripture  informs  us 
that  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pudens  at  Rome,  waa  a  chris- 
tian." On  the  second  page  he  says,  "she  waa  a  Briton, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  coincidence  is 
striking  and  the  inference  probable. "  We  may  aafely 
sum  up  the  evidence  of  Martial  in  a  few  words.  He 
comes  to  the  front  at  an  early  date  having  arrived  from 
Spain  somewhere  between  A.D.  60  and  66,  and  writes 
about  the  christian  community  at  Borne,  telling  us  of 
Linus,  Pudens,  Claudia  and  her  household,  speaking  of 
them  as  his  friends  If  he  was  admitted  to  their  com- 
mon table  he  must  have  himself  been  s  member.  He 
proves  that  they  were  not  people  of  high  rank  but  de- 
scendents  of  slaves  Again,  the  scurrility  of  his  writ- 
ings is  nothing  against  this  argument;  for  all  the  orig- 
inal unions  planted  into  were  at  that  time  low  and  many 
of  them  even  lewd,  just  like  Martial  himself.  It  was 
later  that  the  improvements  came.  Paul  had  a  severe 
time  trying  to  clean  out  the  vagaboDdage  and  the  ob- 
scenities which  existed  in  the  early  plant,  especially  at 
Corinth.     This  we  have  already  shown. 

But  much  that  has  been  said  regarding  Pudens,  Nar- 
cissuB  and  Claudia  might  be  repeated  of  Eubulus,  Cres- 
cens,  Titus.  Onesiphorus.  Linus  and  many  others.  The 
economic  functions  of  their  lives  are  veiled  in  mystery. 
What  they  did,  their  history  could  not  set  forth  for  two 
reasons :  they  were  initiates  and  their  secret  life-work 
could  not  bo  divulged:  and  if  they  had  divulged  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  persecution.  The  old 
members  were  often  adroitly  worked  over  from  mem- 
bers of  a  secret  collegium  or  eranos.  and  sometimes  re- 
initiated an-..'sg  the  chrittias*.     Dionyaius  relates,  in 

•»Srr-.:>    Sw»    Pun.,  r.  ***-5. 

■  Liari      Hu     J»(ifJan(Vr>    •«•      i.V   rdtmoi  »  n  Ifc„  ;, 
SL  — HattSwd  S  Mi-.i  >  l|rv-->- «^--3    :t  .  IJ.  ij..  S:  CUadia.  KataT 
■HO  aatat  pratr-s*  FOitSt-  C.*ai-.»  c»--..j  ess  Kt  Ilntai  niilimih  BA 
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ie  of  the  fragments  of  his  lost  epistlea,  to  one  of  the 
brethren  of  hi*  episcopate,  the  procedure  by  which  he 
made  the  change.  He  was  in  a  thiasos,  apparently  of 
the  collegium  frumentnriorum,  one  of  the  grain  provis- 
ion' ns.  "He  had  been  a  partaker  in 
the  asseiiilly  hi  tin-  faithful:  Throwing  himself  at  my 
feet  he  begun  to  confess  and  protest  that  his  former 
formula  of  baptism  by  which  he  had  been  initiated  into 
the  non-cbristian  congregation  was  not  of  the  ri 
kind,  being  full  of  blasphemy  and  impurity.  He  I 
been  initiated  by  wicked  words  and  deeds,  He  was  so 
afraid  of  divulging  that  he  dared  not  look  up  or  speak 
distinctly."  Dionysius  worked  him  over  by  alow  grada- 
tions. It  is  a  clear  case  among  thousands,  of  conver- 
sion after  first  King  initiated  into  a  collegium.  Other 
similar  cases  are  given  by  Eusebius."* 

ThuB  we  rind  by  closely  scanning  the  life  and  career 
of  Pudens  that  Paul  in  mentioning  him  was  treating  a 
historical  character.  But  his  BUM  0060X1  JTOt  BtOrO, 
as  history;  for  recent  scientific  labors  have  disclosed 
his  sarcophagus  and  inscriptions  wbiob  murk  it.  Pu- 
dens sleeps  in  the  necropolis  of  Prfsellla,  in  0B«  "f  the 
deep  under-ground  vault*  In  the  Via  Sulariu  Nova.  Go- 
rius,  about  the  \iar  1788*  mentioned  sonic  traces  of  Pu- 
dens  as  though  his  ashes  were  inscribed  in  the  subur- 
ban  museum  oj  Slio/.iiiN;"'  bat  further  knowledge  lay 
in  darkness  until  De  Rossi  and  his  coadjutors  carried 
their  investigations  U> OH  ultimate  (Mini'lnsion."*  They 
have  found  Pudens  io  the  same  cemetery  with  Pii.-cillu 
■whose  resting  place  has  already  booomO  celebrated,  and 
it  appears  that  the  ashes  of  Kufa,  likewise  mentioned 
by  Martial,  and  those  of  Novella,  are  there.     De  Rossi"* 

«n  Dinny..  frag.  Efiil..  la.  x. ;  for  other  inch  Itlliala  information,  te* 
Km!'  «■*«.  Rata.,  VI  .  W;  VII..  II.  Tha  Kjna.  </««•»...  a.,  mrf.  Otmon.. 
rateala  a  II 

«■  Mm.  Urn  Col***     1-11,  p,  ICB. 

«M  Da  Ro»«i.  ftwa  SoUrmim*.  I.,  p.  ISS:  "  Venae  al  cemeiero  di  Ptiv 

I  Mill*  \  ,1  SaUiia  nuon.  Molto  dovrnl  dire  imorno  a  qoeato  ceina- 
tero.  ma  polrl.eloijuianr.ndo  alia  lomma  rioMihlle  hravlii.  nmattn  par  ora 
il  leuofc  a  quel  poco.  cue  ni  bo  ecrltto  Del  dichiaraie  Ie  imagine  acelte 
Hf.Ha  B.  VarKina  Maria  tlala  dalle  catacombr  rofBBBei  p.  1S-10.  Ivi  ho  rl- 
cvpllocato  ah.jimiti  dr-ijli  j-,:nn.rnn  dtnOOBtraOl  i  l.i  aotBOta  xnlichitd  della 
retrtooo  dl  cjoet  MSielei  4li  «o»l  deea  cappflla  tnr. 

CrOfte,   chc  ho  dichiaralo  caactc  In  pimiitivi  c<l  jiiolla   ov'  tW 

•arpohqrai  prima  Pndfjntl  "'I  i  nurtjri  loatgni,  oudo  tauta  rinomau/a  veDoe 
alia  Dxrnpoll  dl  Priacllla," 

ua/dm..  p.  171 .  " 'locertc  anthr  ninatl  anl'  acrlamanono  •  NAVTJ! 
VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO.'  "  (tail  1«  .1  wottl  hemic  Iho  well  known  ilicn'  Ami 
ccmticmee;  "rha  a«  Itcse  nalla  coal  detta  rippella  ftreca  dal  cemeiero  dl 
frHdlla,  la  quale  ml  pere-va  nnn  dubblo  do  talorlca  ciipttk." 
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lays  stress  upon  these  being  ail,  without  doubt  histori- 
cal and  of  earliest  christian  antiquity. 

The  euperoi  Hero,  who  reigned  A.D.  64  to  G9,  «u  at 
first  well  disposed  toward  tha  Roma  collegia.  Tiber- 
ius bad  been  kind  to  them  aad  certainly  furthered  the 
planting  of  Christianity  among  thim  hy  lending 

••rful  assistance-  in  giving  thn  members  work.  The 
method  of  doing  this  was  that  of  Augustus  and  Las  in, 
who  had  founded  tbe  celebrated  Domus  Angustalis 
their  protection.  We  havo  seen  in  the  first  volmm-  of 
this  work  that  the  Roman  trade  PmAIMl,  unlike  the- 
to-day,  were  genuine  voting  organizations  of  labor. 
They  carried  out  the  theory  of  the  socialist  trade  and 
labor  alliance.  They  were  possessed  of  their  ballots 
which  they  used  enormously  it.  the  municipalities,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  at  Home 
and  in  Asia,  not  only  in  electing  their  own  choice  of 
ediles,  agoranomoi  or  commissioners  of  public  works, 
but  even  the  powerful  tribunes,  who  constituted  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
stood  next  to  the  senate.  We  have  also  seen  that  but 
a  few  years  before  the  mild  reign  of  Augustus  began, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Clodius,  Mark  Antony  and  many  other 
historical  characters  were  having  fearful  and  indeed 
blood j'  times  with  these  trade  unions,  because  they 
would  not  be  suppressed,  but  grew  in  political  power  to 
the  ineffable  disgust  of  the  great  and  august  senators 
who  had  long  deuied  that  working  people  had  eii 
rights  or  souls.  What  these  trade  unions  wanted  was 
an  opportunity  to  labor  for  a  living.  Centuries  before, 
and  all  through  the  Roman  eonqneata,  they  had  been 
working  on  an  enormoua  scale  for  the  government  in 
doii.  aional  work.     Tin  v   did    it  direct  without 

the  akiniiing  contractor.  Tin's  conquests  bad  ruined 
these  gniui  old  days  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
by  creating  millions  of  competing  slaves  of  war,  whom 
the  grasping  generals,  like  Crassus,  had  brought  to 
Rome.  Those  men,  formerly  freed  men  largely  organ- 
used  into  unions  under  the  old  law,  now  slave*  of  war, 
stocked  the  labor  market.  Their  owners  were  eager  to 
find  remunerative  work  for  them,  and  jobbed  them  out 
for  a  small  aum  per  day  to  do  work,  not  only  for  the 
dinary  peoplo  but  also  for  the  government    This  com- 


.vjsn-  ciwuns  or  comfokt. 
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petition  threatened  the  bread -winning  hopes  of  the  mul- 
titudinous trade  unions,  old  and  fully  established,  un- 
der the  Sulouii-.  law. 

Terrible  strifes  wcro  the  result.  Cicero  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  aristocrats  who  hud  imported  the  compe- 
ting slave  labor,  and  Clndius  took  sides  with  labor. 

They  all  lost  their  lives  in  these  fearful  contests.  Wo 
regard  them  as  the  most  momentous  days  in  history. 
When  Augustus  assumed  the  reins  of  government  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  measures  which  would 
appease  the  contending  forces.  He  invented  the  domu* 
Augustalis.  The  scheme  and  plan  of  the  domua  Angoa- 
talis  was  to  favor  the  collegia  or  trade  unions.  In  it 
was  the  gyufccium,  a  sort  of  manufacturing,  cleansing 
and  repairing  business.  Those  doing  this  labor  were 
doing  government  work,  for  what  was  the  emperor  and 
his  imperial  family  but  the  government?  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  freedmen  and  women  were  thus  mus- 
tered in  and  given  employment! 

Meantime,  the  violent  seizure  of  slave*  of  war  bad 
ceased.  No  more  were  brought  iuto  the  great  city. 
Those  who  had  already  been  dragged  thither  sought  to 
join  the  collegia  and  obtain  some  crumbs  of  comfort  by 
blending  with  the  great  manses  of  labor  organizations 
nt  Rome.  This  explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
condition  of  things  at  Rome  just  at  the  moment  when 
l'aul  and  Peter  were  propagating  the  new  Word  of  hope 
and  promise.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  domus 
Augustalis  or  household  of  the  Ca'sars  was  a  vast  con- 
cern. There  were  constantly  many  thousands  kept  at 
work  of  some  kind.  They  had  departments,  with  a  va- 
riety of  shops.  A  regularly  organized  college  or  union 
worked  each  trade.  The  shoemakers  had  their  plac 
the  clothing-makers  for  the  imperial  family  were  very 
numerous.  They  ostensibly  did  only  the  work  of, the  im- 
perial family,  but  in  reality,  for  hundreds  of  wealthy 
families,  in  touch  with  the  nobility,  either  by  blood,  or 
friendship  all  over  the  city,  making  the  work  enormous 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  bntnchesof  labor. 

Claudius,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  freed  man 
Narcissus,  had  utilized  this  establishment  of  the  domns 
Augustalis,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  antag- 
onized it     What  he  did  was  to  drive  and  persecute  and 
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banish  the  christians  whom  ho  naturally  to— ted  —  Jew*; 
for  then  had  planted  into  and  nearly  captured  all  of  the 
trade  unions  obtaining  and  enjoying  government  emptor 
as  collegia  in  the  domna  Augustalia.  This  ia  what  asad* 
dened  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  old  oniona  etfll  smarting 
under  the  insulting  lava  of  Ccesar  and  Cicero,  who  might 
be  denominated  the  Pinkerton  advocates  of  their  haled 
and  abusive  masters,  could  not  be  suppressed.  They 
sank  into  a  sullen  secrecy.  They  met  in  their  wretched 
abodes  and  discussed  their  economic  future.  Their  gen- 
eral desire  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  christians  al- 
ready appearing  at  Borne  from  Jerusalem.  The  slaves 
of  conquest  were  also  of  their  opinion.  They  all  wanted 
freedom.  They  were  nnan  imons  that  as  they  were  the 
creators  of  all  good  things,  they  ought  to  be  awarded 
their  share.  The  spies  of  Claudius  and  Nero  were  bark- 
ing in  their  unions  to  hear  and  report  their  language. 

Claudius,  in  this  manner  discovered  that  the  bold 
doctrines  of  a  certain  contemptible  carpenter  who  had 
been  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  a  Jew, 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  dissat- 
isfaction becoming  widespread.  This  caused  him  to 
issue  the  edict  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  It  was  an  ed- 
ict of  expulsion  of  the  christians  as  well.  We  have  al- 
ready remembered  it 

Let  this  suffice  for  Claudius.  We  now  come  to  Nero 
and  hia  burning  of  Borne.  Ebionism,  nazareniam  and 
Christianity  had  allied  themselves  with  the  unions  of 
the  Solonio  dispensation  to  permanently  rid  the  world 
of  the  pest  of  the  money-power  and  kingcraft  The 
fight  was  on  Nero,  who  boasted  of  an  ancient  greatness 
in  a  family  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  held  a  very  short- 
sight  ed  opinion  that  he  represented  a  glorious,  eternal 
dynasty.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  a  socialist  was  at 
that  very  moment  writing  a  history  of  the  Acta.  The  re- 
verse of  that  tyrant:  "He  was  an  exalted  democrat  and 
ebionite,  thoroughly  opposed  to  property,  and  per- 
suaded that  the  day  of  the  poor  is  at  hand."4"  What 
else  could  be  expected  than  a  clash?  This  Caesar,  the 
mobt  profligate,  virulent,  bloodthirsty  and  destructive 
of  all  known  monarch  brigands,  against  a  meek  and 
lowly  guild  of  carpenters  1 

«•  Renin,  «ft  of  Jfta,  Introdu  -.,  p.  M. 
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There  were  at  Rome  two  or  three  great  temple*  of  the 
female  divinities  who,  for  centuries,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  protecting  or  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  arte.  These  great  divinitieB  were  Mi- 
nerva, goddess  of  spinning,  weaving4"  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  textile  goods.  Minerva  was  the  great 
Srotecting  friend  of  labor  and  of  the  laboring  people, 
he  was  the  goddess  to  whom  the  union  of  carpenUu-s 
at  Glastonbury,  near  London,  in  A.D.  4,  had  dedicated 
their  wonderful  christian  temple  for  which  Paul's  friend 
Pudena,  had  contributed  an  area  of  land.  She  was  ulttu 
under  the  Greek  appellative  of  Athena,  the  principal 
tutelary  divinity  for  tne  great  Gemeinde  next  to  Diony- 
sus, the  forerunner,  great  and  venerated  "protector  of 
man."    In  fact,  they  merged  together. 

After  Minerva,  came  Diana  the  renowned  Artemis  of 
the  Greeks  and  sister  of  Apollo,  gu.l  of  the  red  dyers, 
of  flaming  beauties,  of  bows,  arrows,  hunting  equip- 
ments ana  of  archery.  She  is  the  goddess  of  the  hunt- 
ers, and  in  those  days  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  the 
chase  wab  no  small  affair,  for  the  unions  of  hunters  had 
to  be  international.  To  carry  on  the  great  work  of  fur- 
nishing live  animals  for  tho  amphitheatres  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  powerful  men  constantly  on  watch  in  many 
a  remote  jungle  risking  their  lives  with  thongs,  snares, 
nets  and  lassoes,  whorowith  to  seize  and  convey  unin- 
jured ta  Homo  the  snvagost  wild  beasts  of  forest,  river 
and  sea.  We  haro  already  mentioned  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions portraying  tho  hunters.*"  They  were  always 
organized  in  powerful  unions  with  Diana  as  their  pro- 
tecting divinity. 

Again,  there  was  the  temple  of  Isis.  She  was  the 
same  for  Egypt  as  Demeter  was  for  the  Greeks,  or  Ce- 
res for  the  Romans.  In  the  ancient  superstition  she  was 
the  wife  of  Osiris  the  great  Egyptian  martyr  god,  and 
closely  related  to  Anubis,"*  the  dog-headed  god  01  the 
hunting.     Such  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  aucient 

wsAnrl,,  Lai.  bid.,  in  verb.  Mi»i»v«;  "Goddcia  of  window,  ICDM.  r«- 
flection.  «fi\  Jin!  s<-M.urn,  poetry,  ipuinitii  mid  weaving."  She  U  the  tamo 
for  Rome  .»  Itie  P.ilU»  Athena  w»»  Tor  Crave*.  Dunnf  tb»»  tlmea  In 
quMiicn  •!■•  was  ■  prolectrice,  of  the  woolen  manufacture .  Virr.il.  JKawti, 
VUI.I  WS:  "ToUraro  eolo  vimu  tenuiijuc  Minerva.." 

•■For  much  on  th«  Inters,  of  Humeri  tuidor  the.  Solooie  dixpe/tisitiou. 
■*■  — tat  to  eacb  volume  of  Ihlt  work,  using  proper  raichwor.1i 

en  Vide  mpr*,  pp.  €88 it).  Storjr  of  Jo»ephu«  regardwf  a  icendal  oa  ber 
BSMSSfc 
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theogony  that  a  rentable  jumble  existed  in  the  mil 
of  men  regarding  their  divinities.  But  the  lower  mys- 
teries brought  to  the  producers  and  distributors  of  all 
labor  products  a  far  more  consistent  promise  in  setting 
particular  functions  as  the  task  of  particular  divinities, 
lag  to  the  place  and  language.  Thus  Iais.  Denie- 
ter,  Ceres  and  Cybele  were  believed  to  protect  the  fruit 
<>f  the  land  and  were  consequently  chosen  by  the  union* 
of  farmers,  grain  grinders,  furnishers  of  hemp,  flax  and 

Sroducera  of  vegetable  raw  stock,  and  likewise  all  pro- 
uctsof  manufacture;  while  Anubis.  Diana  and  Artemis 
took  care  of  the  unions  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  even 
of  the  mollusks  from  the  inks  of  which  the  red,  purple 
and  other  dyes  were  made. 

Peter  was  probably  a  member  of  a  union;  and  if  so, 
then,  following  the  ancient  superstition,  he  would  have 
been  before  conversion,  on  bended  kneee  to  Artemis. 
Nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  this.  Several  sug- 
gestive inscriptions  have  been  recently  discovered  about 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  fish  i- ramus  unions.  Tho  monu- 
ment* are  known  to  be  vurj  ancient.  Than  were  cer- 
tainly a  good  many  fishermen's  k  ii  the  north 
part  of  Palestine.  A  few  miles  further  north  in  Syria, 
there  wern  nmuy  unions  both  of  fishers  and  hunters,  and 
their  careful  mention  has  been  paid  attention  to.  *** 
Renun  OKHureH  us  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  immediate 
companions  of  Jesus  were  close!  v  and  secretly  organ- 
ized.4*1 

Vast  numbers  of  the  poor  fellows,  splendidly  organ- 
ized, had  placed  their  faith  in  these  tutelary  divinities 
at  Rome,  firmly  believing  that  their  favorite  gods  and 
goddesaea  would  come  to  rescue  them  from  thoir  miser- 
able condit ion.  But  they  came  not.  About  tho  time  of 
Nero  tiny  were  in  »  wretched  and  worse  sunken  condi- 
tion than  ever  before.  The  great  scheme  of  the  Pagan 
religion  had  proved  a  dismal  failure.  God  and  goddess 
had  neglected  them.  The  crypts  of  the  temples  of  Iais, 
Diana,  and  Minerva  could  be  used  by  them  as  placet,  of 
refuge,  but  these  beloved  deities  themsi'  i  r  came. 

They  wero,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  very  despond- 
ent. The  awful  conquests  had  rolled  by  without  an  of- 
fer of  a  helping  bund.      They  were  ready  to  shake    off 

—  See  nefte.  in  »ord».  Bmttn,  ftatenw*.  ale. 
mi  Beau.  £0  o/  Jem*. 
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the  deception  which  for  lucro  tho  priests  of  the  old  the- 
ogony  bad  from  immemorial  time  imposed  upon  them. 
When  Jeans  came  and  reallj,  practically,  fleshly,  humbly 
as  one  of  them,  mounted  the  cross  and  died  before  their 
eyes  for  them,  they  wheeled  as  by  a  stroke  of  magnetism 
and  grasped  hold  of  bis  plan  of  salvation,  the  Word  of 
promise. 

But  what  made  their  conviction  more  ready  and  pro- 
nounced, a  conviction  based  upon  the  failure  of  their 
gods  to  protect  them  in  desperate  troubles  and  danger, 
was  undoubtedly  the  terrible  crucifixion  within  their 
memory  and  before  their  eyes  of  the  fated  four-hundred 
slaves.  This  horrible  judicial  massacre,  which  we  have 
fully  related."'  was  perpetrated  near  Home,  about  the 
first  year  of  Paul's  sojourn  there,  A.D.  til.  A  lord  of  the 
patricians,  probably  on  account  of  some  cruel  treatment 
of  the  slaves  of  his  household,  had  been  killed  by  one  of 
them  who  could  not  sink  his  manhood  so  low  as  to  bear 
the  outrage.  Tacitus  alleges  that  he  was  refused  Mr- 
misaion  to  buy  himself  free.  The  dire  and  relentless 
vengeance  of  law  which  the  senate  seized  upon  was  con- 
summated and  the  adorable  honor  of  a  member  of  | 
gens  family,  vindicated  and  avenged  by  this  judicinl 
crucifixion  of  the  one  perpetrator  of  the  deed  and  of  all 
the  other  servant*  of  the  murdered  prefect's  ■  family," 
three  hundred  und  niimly-nine  in  number. 

During  the  conquests  the  grasping  army  officers  had 
dragjjed  thousauds  of  families  in  Greece,  Asia  Min<>r, 
EpiniH  and  Macedonia  to  Rome,  to  be  the  menials  of 
drunken,  arrogant  lords  of  the  Roman  world.  Tho 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  paraded  in  chains 
before  the  public,  all  other  slavea  forced  to  behold,  and 
mereilesMh  iiueilied. 

Such  was  the  hideous  condition  of  things  at  Rome  at 
the  time  Paul  arrived.  So  great  was  the  danger  that 
he  had  to  be  cautious.  He  is  known  to  have  preached 
in  secret  and  to  have  converted  thousands.  The  spread 
of  the  new  doctrine  excited  attention.  Nero  had  his 
spii-H.  They  were  everywhere.  Under  pretense  of  true 
penitence,  thejaecretll  joined  the  new  ilinslmu  broth- 
erhoods, overheard  what  wan  going  on  and  went  back 
to  their  royal  master  with  the  news.  But  the  curious 
fact  remains  to  be  told  that  the  christians  had  their 

—  Sm  not.  in  etup.  Ttt,  Rag*  and  Uavec,  pp.  IZt-ltt. 
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headquarters  in  the  temples  of  Minerva,  Isis  end  Diens> 
This  was  especially  true  of  Diane  on  the  Aventdne  HilL 
Her  great  edifice  was  the  resort  of  thousands  of  trade 
unionists  all  over  Borne.  The  city,  long  before  Nero 
came  to  power,  was  being  rapidly  oonTerted  to  the 
christian  faith.  These  converts  were  not  from  the 
ranks  of  the  revengeful  rich,  but  from  the  lowly  slave 
classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  inhabited  the  abodes 
contiguous  to  Diana's  temple,  and  they  had  free  access 
to  it 

Nero,  through  his  spies,  saw  the  growth  of  the  new 
culture  and  had  the  penetration  to  understand  that  it 
meant  the  overthrow  of  a  long-time  theogony  of  his  an- 
cestral god-head.  With  Christianity  there  would  exist 
no  longer  a  competitor}'  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  bully,  a 
brute.  Her  mild  powers  of  reason  and  brotherly  love 
had  no  province  in  Nero's  brain.  He  craved  only  for 
vengeance  and  destruction.  Ho  was  a  profligate.4"  His- 
tory refuses  to  give  us  the  bottom  truths  regarding  the 
incentives  which  urged  this  ferocious  creature  whom  a 
false  system  had  clothed  with  power.  These  funda- 
mental causes  lurked  in  an  unspeakable  hatred  by  the 
aristocracy  against  the  poor  and  laboring  element.  Their 
particular  offense  under  Nero  was  the  same  with  that 
which  caused  his  predecessors,  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
to  persecute  and  drive  from  Rome  the  christians  on  the 
anti-Semitic  plea  that  they  were  Jewa  But  they  had 
begun  to  dig  and  cover  themselves  in  the  pre-mortuary 
graves  of  under-ground  Borne,  where  even  the  spies 
and  police  and  emissaries  of  the  prsetorian  guard  dared 
not  enter.  They  had  availed  themselves  of  the  burial 
clause  of  the  Julian  law  and  though  alive  and  eating  at 
the  common  table  in  the  deep-sunk  cells  of  their  Bchole, 
embracing  each  other  with  their  ineffable  love  and  sym- 
pathy, they  were  chanting  the  same  hymns  ***  they  bor- 

«u  Gran,  de  Cat!.,  Hitt.  Clou.  Ota.,  p.  803:  "  Voulait  il  voir  ane  bataille 
Davale,  il  faisait  creuser  un  lac  assez  vaste  et  assea  profond  pour  y  fair* 
manaeuvrer  deux  8ottes."  Suet.,  Nero,  xi. :  "Exhibuit  et  naumachiam  ma- 
rina aqua,  innantibus  belluia."  Again,  id.:  "Toujour!  vfltu  dfl  aoie  et  d' 
etoffes  d'  Orient,  il  ne  portait  jamais  deux  fois  le  memo  habit.  Sunt., 
NtTO.  xxii. 

«'*  See  tupra,  in  chap.  Mutic  The  hope  of  the  future  ia  that  other  and 
more  complete  inacriptiona  mar  yet  be  discovered  revealing  the  aire.  Aa 
we  bave  suggested,  there  may  be  in  store  for  us  astonishing,  disclosure*  of 
tunas  containing  scraps  of  our  own  melodies,  sung  and  chanted  by  those 
peor,  weeping  workers,  sequestered  among  the  catacombs  too  deep  (or  the 
torch  of  Nero.  It  was  the  thousands  of  poor  fellows  above  ground  whoa 
ha   burned  alive.    There  waa  a  vast  humanity  below  who  war*  to  a  arrive. 
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rowed  from  the  musical  artists  of  Dionysus  and  perhaps 
man;  of  the  identical  toues  we  hear  at  our  camp  meet- 
ings and  jubilees  to-day.  Accompanying  these  sunless 
symposiums  was  the  hope,  almost  denied  by  Plato, 
half  accorded  by  Homer,  doubted  by  Socrates,4"  rea- 
soned into  oblivion  by  Lucretius,  reprobated  in  furious 
contempt  by  Nero,  but  promised  with  a  brilliancy  that 
dazzled  their  minds  in  a  coma  of  exuberance  by  their 
own  beloved,  meek,  mesaiaDic  Jesus,  that  they  all  had 
souls  and  were  men  and  women — no  longer  dogs  and 
beasts  of  tho  field,  forest  and  swamp.  Neither  Diana, 
Isis  nor  Minerva  really  guaranteed  thorn  immortality. 
Tho  mysteries  of  a  classic  eleusinium  could  promise  the 
wealthy  aristocrat  life  on  the  other  side;  but  we  have 
little,  if  any  assurance  that  by  initiation  into  the  lesser 
mysteries  there  was  really  promised  a  life  beyond.  The 
general  purport  of  the  inscriptions  is  dark  on  this  great 
point;  but  when  an  inscription  is  found  with  words 
about  a  hope  grounded  in  eternity,  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is  christian  and  archaeologists  class  such 
words  on  trade-onion  graves  as  signs,  of  the  christian 
life. 

Thus  armed  with  a  soul,  darkling  and  trembling  in 
self- dug  dungeons,  going  stealthily  up  at  daws  to  their 
dangerous,  ill-paid  labor,  crawling  back  in  secrecy,  and 
after  a  sober  repast,  meeting  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
dim  oil  lamp  in  the  miniature  scbola  of  their  crypt,  these 
wretched  'little  groups,"  lived  and  sang  and  died. 

It  is  twitted  that  they  "smelled  of  garlic,  these  ances- 
tors of  Roman  prelates;  that  they  were  poor  proletaries 
dirty  and  clownish,  clothed  in  filthy  gabardines,  having 
the  bad  odor  and  breath  of  people  living  badly.  Their 
retreats  breathed  an  odor  of  wretchedness  exhaled  by 
persons  meanly  clothed  and  fed,  and  collected  in  a  little 
room."4" 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
great  conflagration.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  this 
celebrated  historical  event.  This  monarch,  endowed 
with  absolute,  despotic  power,  early  exhibited  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  mania,  although  in  the  beginning  of  his 
sixteen-years'  reign,  he  was  passably  tolerant  to  his  sup- 
jecU.   A  sickness,  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  ven- 

m  PUlo,  CrUo. 

«MiUBM,  iAfio/Ctnil.  p    M. 
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«ria,  turned  his  mind  in  a  direction  of  wantonness  sod 
■  •ruttlty,  and  there  were  thousands  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  old  unconverted  line  of  pagans  ready  to  fi^ht 
against*"  the  new  developments  in  and  around  the  t 
|)l«t  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  After  a  number  of 
traordinary  feats  of  squandering  the  public  money,  be 
determined  to  root  out  the  christians  and  compass  their 
annihilation. 

Mr.  Gibbon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  burning  of 
Rome  did  not  occur  until  A.I)  89,  but  the  usual  calcula- 
tions put  it  some  five  or  six  years  earlier.*"  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  conflagration  of  Rome  lies  to  thin  day 
ln  a  Mbit*  of  much  obscurity.  Dion  Caatuus  declarer 
that  Nero  himself  set  fire  to  it  and  was  reetpon- 
partly  for  the  crime.*™  Tacitus,  another  historian  of 
much  accuracy,  does  as  much.  The  aoc  urate  and  care- 
ful Suetonius  likewise  declares  without  hesitancy  that 
Nero  perpetrated  the  crime  of  burning  Rome  on  pur 
pose. 

Rut  some  four  iim  at  least  <:laxp«d  between  the  ar- 
rival of  tin:  apostle  in  Rome  in  01  and  tins  incendiarism 
Though   a  prisoner,    he   was  allowed  a  libertj  which 

have  been  nearly  ii |uiralent  to  being  at  la: 
We  know  that.  Nero  wns  Very  fund  <>f  music  and  thai 
greatly  favnrcd  the  Dlonyaan  artists  many  of  whom 
joyed  his  patronage!  at  Rome,  and  others,  especially 
mimic  actors,  were  from  Asia  Minor  as  members  of  thn 
great  Oemeindv.    Vary  many  aide  evidences  indnce  as 
to  believe  that  Paul  was  a  member  and  that  he  turned 
his  trade  as  scene  ami  tent  maker  to  aid  these 
in  furnishing  their  shows  with  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia of  the  histronie  art.    In  this  case  he  would  ho  able 

«rf  Neaoder,  Plantix).  Book  III.,  eh.  vii.:  Moreover.  In  lb*  Nwoglu 
pMMcmloa.    Iho  chrUrlan  rhuirli  >ppi-»ri  e«  •  new «««.    much    h»ie.J    bt 

ili«  people.    •  eenu»  lertluin.  el  wh be  people  »crc  dUy.-eed  to  credit 

the  wont   report*.  b*M  «um   Iboy  t*ctc  eppMed   to  all   the  form*  of    rcl   . 
hitherto  In   rti«unr«." 

•"Gibbon.  PeoKaeend  *Wi,  cb.  re*,  with  oar  41  Tin-  np.ui  „., 
buiai  during  ihr  i-ivil   «.. i    betKMS  „]    Vc»p»«iau.    the     1<*! 

Peeeitiber.  A.I),  fltt;  oil  Ibe   lOlb  "I   Auk.,   A.I).  TO.  the  temple  <d  jeiuaaiesi 
w»»  deitrojrd  by  lb.  h:md»  ol  the  Jcwt  ihomaatro,  rather  than  by    n 

*f  the  Rouiam,"      ThUl  .-. . - . > I . i  tnaki  d ■  beweea  Ibe  two  date*.    o*l> 

221  dare.— a  piuutniitoii  -1  icb  cannot  be  luiuined. 

"•(.ihbon.  [MclUr  and  F\tU..  cb.  xvi.,  nolo.  (ive»  the  principal  aa.1acr- 
ilie*  for  Nero '•  coiinar.inian  »«  Tacitue,  Ann.,  «t.,  SMt;  Sucien  .  .  in  v« 
reaem.  ».  Dion  I0M;    Or«lo».   J4*.    foetju. 

Dion  CtMlM*   I. XII  .   IB,    UUt.,    Hart.  Out  with   the  wotd. :   "Meed    ««    Tales 
iw#dliy>   ( baip    row  at,    evxere]    ri»e  n  *«Au>    &Aev   «ei    rb>    Sce-tAa.a*  (^ 

■Mlwf*'" 
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i  touch  a  very  tender  spot  in  Nero's  heart,  for  the  mon- 
arch was  passionately  fond  of  the  mimes  which  they 
brought  into  Rome.  Wo  hear  nothing  definite  of  Ui'o 
apostle,  but  there  is  a  legend  strongly  set  forth,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Spain  by  consent,  if  not  the  re- 
quest of  Nero,  and  that  while  there  he  planted  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  church.  What  is  still  more  sur- 
prising is  that  Nero  is  actually  said  to  have  gone  with 
him.  He  is  known  to  have  made  himself  one  of  the  buf- 
foons'" in  the  mimic  shows.  He  made  the  playwright* 
concessions  of  large  sums  of  money,"1  for  their  mimes 
and  pantomimes  were  a  great  charm  to  him.  But 
while  he  was  friendly  to  the  Solonic  unions  on  the  one 
hand,  he  despised  their  tendency  to  endorse  the  worship 
of  the  new  messiah.  The  christians  were  preaching  at 
Home  just  then,  a  promise  to  the  laboring  millions  that 
they  had  bodies  and  immortal  spirits  as  worthy  of  sal- 
vation aa  any  of  the  great  wealth  ownera  The  chria- 
4  tuiiH  in  Rome  were  propagating  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Kociidiwu  two  thousand  years  before  its  possible  reali- 
zation. They  know  not  the  vast  expanse  of  time  necea- 
to  prepare  the  world  for  such  an  immense  transi- 
They  knew  not  that  earth  and  humauity  are 
t,  and  ideas  are  met  with  repugnance.  Christianity 
invaded  the  uuions  that  Nero  loved. 

The  thought  of  such  a  change  threw  this  monarch 
into  a  spasm  of  angry  revengefulness.  He  had  in  his 
shallow  egotism  worked  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  immortals,  stretching  back  to 
Romulus."*     Dion  Cassiua  testifies  in  strong  words  to 

no  f_t)deri.    Mmdh     KQmU.    p.  05     "CHMr  liesa  nach  seiueu  Sieren  iu 

nien  Schampiclrr  m  alien  Spracben   aufroten.      Nero    eudlieh    brtrat 

u    ii'ir   ttlbir    mil   griechiachen     T«choiteu  <lic  Itubue,  sondeja  hatie 

mucb  iieu  eine  canie  Sonar  von  ihnco  In  Miner  nilclistrn  I'mgebung,  dencti 

neGcldsuumico  lnnterlicu."  Suetonius.  Oetov.,  i3.  "Ludus  fecil  uou- 

iiuiii'1ii-iti   M.-jTiuiac    pluribua    aceuia   pet   omnium   liuKuaiuiu    hiatriones-" 

For  *  remark  on  JVre  %on  Plutarch,  r.'ofKi.,  in. 

**i  lien,  p.  96:  'Dim  oft  In  Kom  tine  andauern-1  ansaHsslgc  Gesell- 
eObaVtt  GriewMftchet  KUuailer  cab  indorJCaincneit.  bcicugteine  Inschtifi  iui 
Gftlllen.    In  tier  'die  hniligo  Syrtodoa  in  Rom'   itenanut  wird.'  " 

•**  Dion.  Cam..  LXI1.,  IM:  "Ke^ares  AinaiW  hqtpq*tqi'g<  Ay«,«er«,>#»," 
Dion  thinka  the  uiotbei  tuufderer  was  beset  by  tbe  evil  spirit,  to  "clean 
the  i.lirt."  "'Ta  raporra  dtiaedar,"  ie. :  e<t*w.  fumigate,  lo  dean  and 
purify,  jad  thus  restore  to  tha  Rods.  Naro  imagined  tiiat  aa  iho  city  bad 
become  polluted  by  ibe  christian*  II  was  nil  naiiir.il  function  as  a  de-cen- 
*  >?nea*.  to  futmcaie.  puiify.  cleanse  and  restore  (I  to  the  cod*  by 
ni-  purification;  and  all  tbia  to  the  end  that  tbe  Julian  liue  with  ita 


dent  of  .faian.  to  fumicuie.  puiify.  cleans*  and  restore  (I  lo  the  cod*  by 
J  purification;  and  all  this  lo  tbe  end  that  the  Julian  line  with  in 
Eoeas  become  supreme,  should  actumc  it*  former  majesty.     "Ta* 

Aevreioc   yep   *"»•"   'lovAta»r   fare    -•»    A. •.••««   r. .,<,,..-.    ,Ho. *,,,_ i)#«,"  _Tbll   It 


origin  iu 

Aavreioc   yap   twi*   rtevAietr   r-*"    "•*    A.f»ioi»  yvroparwr   attorapki) 

certainly  *  atruui  light  dealing  up  the  arguiueot  that  Dlo  thinks  Neio  set 

Rome  on  t.re  purpoeely,  in  order  to  purify  the  city. 
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this.  Nothing  can  bo  more  probable  than  that,  aa  Gib- 
bon most  definitely  affirms,  in  a  similar  case  of  Docm- 
tian's  persecution  at  Puteoli.  tbe  careful  Caaaius,  not 
knowing  tbe  secret  christians,  but  thinking;  with  every- 
body else,  that  it  ^'as  all  the  work  of  Jews,  aaj> 
burned  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  killing  out  tbe  neata  of 
christians  from  the  low  quarters  among  the  communes. 
Again,  Suetonius  whose  birth  took  place  almost  at  the 
hour  the  flames  were  raging,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Borne  was  set  An  fire  purposely.*"  He  gathered 
oakum  and  pine  knots  from  the  manor  houses  of  hi*  own 
and  sang  songs  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  Sfascenatian  tower,  in  joyful  transport*.  The 
popular  legend  runs,  that  *  Nero  fiddled  for  Rome  to 
burn."  The  fact  more  accurately  stated  is  that  he  bad 
gathered  many  loose  women  ana  profligate  men  of  the 
aristocratic  families,  and  united  a  number  of  the  wan- 
dering, dissoluto  fakirs  from  among  the  musicians,  to 
ascend  tbe  tower  to  a  flat  stand  Urge  enough  to  accom- 
odate them  and  there  in  security  and  at  a  commanding 
elevation,  they  all  had  a  boisterous  jolification,  tbe  em- 
peror himself  playing  upon  a  cithers  while  they  sang 
and  danced  ditties  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  object  of  Nero  was  to  cast  contempt  and  hatred 
on  the  christians.  The  great  mass  of  the  common  peo- 
ple do  not  come  into  this  crime.  It  was  the  genus  ttr- 
Hum  described  by  Ne&nder.  who  were  to  be  attacked. 
They  had  early  settled  in  Rome.  Christiana  had  been 
at  work  among  the  thousands  of  collegia  from  before 
the  crucifixion.  These  facts  come  to  us  through  the  in- 
scriptions and  monumental  relics  of  their  activity.  The 
idea  here  to  be  conveyed  by  a  genua  tertium"***  or  a 
thml  element  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
caused  tbe  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  members  of 
the  thiasos  at  Athens.     It  was  jealousy.    They  called  it 

m*  SaMoftiiu.  .Vr».  SMB.    decluea  Here  bant  Bmm  a*  ■■uoet.  tfrm 
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the  introduction  of  new  and  foreign  divinitos  into  At- 
tica, a  crime  tinder  the  law  punishable  with  death.  In 
©Tory  case  at  Athens,  including  those  in  which  Demos- 
thenes w»b  involved  the  offenders  found  to  hev©  intro- 
dnccd  a  foreign  religion,  were  member* of  tho  secret  un- 
ions. ***  So,  also  in  Rome,  it  had  long  been  tho  immi- 
grants, as  either  slavc-s  of  war  dragged  thither  by  force, 
or  business  agents  as  at  Puteoli,  or  evangelists  sent  out 
from  tho  primitive  brotherhood  which  Jesus  had  organ- 
ized at  Jerusalem,  who  introduced  the  new  gospel  of 
the  "Word,  and  they  introduced  it  first  among  the  col- 
legia. But  wo  should  here  coll  to  mind  the  conversion 
of  TiberiuB  tho  emperor,  who  actually  tried  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  the  senate  to  proclaim  Jesus  openly 
and  legally  as  one  of  tbo  gods  in  tho  galaxy  of  tho  Roman 
pantheon.  Few  stop  to  think  that  tho  mysterious  assas- 
sination of  Tiberius  may  reasonably  have  been  inspired 
by  this  jealouB  conservatism  of  tho  old  theogony  in 
Whose  purple  and  ermine  of  tho  great  gens  families  and 
princely  bloods  strode  and  pretentiously  assumed  dig- 
nity under  the  awful  mysticism  of  priest-power  and  an 
overbrooding  divinity. 

Wo  say  we  are  assured  from  the  variety  of  fragments 
and  squihs  of  evidence  that  are  being  collected,  that 
Paul  was  allowed  by  Nero  to  go  to  Spain,  and  that  the 
conflagration  and  execution  of  the  two  greatest  apostles 
followed  immediately  in  its  trail.  It  was  iu  tho  year  of 
our  era,  sixty-four. 

On  July  18,  AD.  64,  there  suddenly  burst  forth  a 
flame  of  fire,  first  kindled  among  some  old  wooden 
booths  used  as  stalls  of  the  poorest  of  the  people.  It 
was  at  the  southeast  end  of  tho  Circus  Maximusand  not 
more  than  one  or  two  blocks  awav  from  it-  Here  wore 
wont  to  congregate  the  hucksters  having  unions  of  their 
trade,  and  their  members  sold  certain  eatables  to  the 
throngs.  In  one  direction  the  fire  rapidly  spread  over 
tho  Palatine  and  Velio,  up  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Eoquilin© 
Hill.  The  fire  also  started  off  in  another  course.  It 
struck  the  Aventine.  Here  was  tho  great  temple  of  Di- 
ana, goddess  of  the  huntsmen  and  tho  poor.  The  Forum 
Boanutn  was  next  invaded  by  the  flames.  This  is  where 
tha  first  gladiatorial  combat  took  place  in  B.  C.  264, 
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through  the  aristocrats  Marcus  an J  Decimu*  Brutus,  a 
couple  of  lorda  who  on  the  death  of  their  father  forced 
his  favorite  alaTea  to  fight  each  other  to  the  death  in  or- 
iiat  the  deceased  parent  might  bare  the  assistant* 
of  these,  his  favorite  servants,  in  ghost-form,  in  the  af  Ur 
world.*" 

The  fire  spread  toward  the  Tiber.      There  were  i 
modern  fire-extinquishing  engines  then.    After  consunj- 
ing  the  Velabrum  and  licking  unhindered,  its  lingering 
Testigea.  it  ran  down  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  waa  final}* 
stopped  by  tho  huge  masonry  of  the  Servian  Wall.     Af 
ter  fiercely  burning  for  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
its  fury  had  apparently  become  exhausted,  it  auddt  si* 
broke  out  afresh  in  the  northern  quarter  of  thee:', 
olating  two  regions  of  the  Circna  Flaminius  and  the  Vu 
Lata.      There  being  no  adequate  mechanical  applianrcs 
in  existence,  little  could  be  done.    Of  course  thousand* 
of  people  turned  out  against  the  ruinous  heats,   but 
vain ;  and  when  it  came  to  a  manageable  standstill,  oalj 
four  of  fourteen  regions  of  Rome  remained.     Three  Lad 
been  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  others  warn  r 
in  ruins.    -Thirty-thousand  corpses  were  registered.*" 

No  sooner  were  the  nsmes  exhausted  for  want  of  ali- 
ment than  Nero  came  down  from  his  tower  and  in  loud- 
mouthed invectives  charged  the  whole  iniquity  against 
the  christians***  Although  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntan 
nica  in  its  article  on  Nero  fails  to  charge  this  monarch 
with  the  intentional  deed,  jet  nearly  all  others  are  em- 
phatic in  their  accusation,  that  he  worked  op  the  whole 
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Slot,  stood  over  it  and  nurtured  it,  and  even  prevented 
le  fire  department  from  doing  anything  toward  put- 
ting it  out.  Under  his  abject  and  absolute  power  it  WM 
doubtless  pronounced  by  him  a  treason  punishable  with 
immediate  death.  This  we  know  by  inference.  The  ex- 
pressed abhorrence  of  Seneca.*"  The  dim-overy  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  in  which  Seneca,  C.  Calpernius 
Piso,  Plnutius  Luteranus,  the  poet  Lucanus  and  others 
were  suspected  of  being  concerned  as  a  junta  to  rid  the 
world  of  this  monster,  caused  their  immediate  death.*" 
We  are  now  coming  to  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
massacres  ever  recorded  of  human  beings:  Nero's  venge- 
ance against  the  christians. 

The  greater  part  of  the  quarter  consumed  in  this  con- 
flagration was  inhabited  bv  the  communes  and  collegia, 
and  before  proceeding,  it  behooves  us  to  give  all  that  is 
known  in  relation  to  their  lowliness  and  misery  in  the 
abodes  and  especially  such  as  shows  them  to  have  been 
members  of  the  collegia*"  Donatus,  an  antiquarian  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  describes  the  conflagration  and 
certifies  to  its  having  taken  place  in  the  year  64.*"  Le- 
vaaseur,  who  wrote  a  valuable  history  *"  of  the  working 

sea  '.anaci  £yui.,  denouncing  the  moail«r  to  St.  Paul;  cf.  Jerome,  Car" 
eJejj:  "SSBMMD  non  pcnt-rem  in  Catalogo  Sanctorum  nisi  me  lllae  », 
clu  pruvccarcni,  quae  legumur  *  plutitnis  Peuli  *«S  Sooecem  el  Seoecan 
•4  Paulum."  And  August,  afyitf.  ail  JfaonL.  UILi  "Omneaodil  qui  mala 
•4|l."  Seneca  la  now  revealed  to  have  been  convaitad  by  Paul,  and  10 
kav*  bumbled  blmself  to  the  collegiare  ranks;  Guisol.  to  nolo  to  *a*u.  of 
Cibbao,  in  cb.  ivi..  note  47,  Jlts.r  "Moreover  the  Dime  of  christians  hid 
long  baan  given  in  Rome  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  Tscitus  aftrmi  too 
positively,  refert  loo  distinctly  to  ita  etymology,  to  allow  us  to  (010001  an* 
mistake  00  bit  part. 

•wiac.  CV->  art.  AVee,  announcing  their  deaths,  says:  "Tbe  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  against  bitn  aarved  to  develop  his  ferocity;"  and  speaking 
cf  bit  brutal  triumph  to  the  murder  of  these  celebrated  men  "The  tenet* 
wet  induce*]  10  receive  the  Intelligence  of  their  file  as  tbe  oews  of  a 
peat  victory,  tod  the  infamous  Tlgellinus.  the  emperor's  principal  inairu- 
•Mel.  was  decreed  triumphal  honott."  This  of  itself,  tiuite  clearly  ahovs, 
thai  li  was  a  cat*  of   Nero's  iDcendiariem. 

est  Soetoolus.  SVto.  16,  certainly  placet  the  chrftlitot  down  among  the 
lowest  strau.  at  Rome.  The  short  sentence  usually  quoted  ia  not  enough 
ee*  lose  tifninc-ant  paragraph.  Immediately  in  front  of.  and  succeeding  the 
wordt  to  commonly  used  V»y  commentators,  are  words  fully  as  significant: 
"Public**  cosnte  ad  tporiulat  redtctae.  Interdictum  oe  quid  In  popinia 
cocsk  praeter  leguinine  aut  bolera  venireL  cum  ante*  nullum  noa  obsonii 
gtout  ptoponeretnr.  Afflicti  suppllciis  Christian!,  genua  homlnum  tupersti- 
tioait  Bova*  tc  msleftcae  Vetiti  qusdrigsriorum  lusus.  qulbus  inveterate 
llcamtia  caisiiu  vagairtilins  fallere  ac  futari  per  locum  Jus  erat.  Pantotni- 
tnoruro  faction**  cum  ipsia  stmul  relegstaa  " 

ssi Or  Kama  Aniiyia,  lib.  111.,  p.  448.  Nardlni.  Home  Anttnt,  p.  tST 

eu  L**ess..  Hut,  01.  One.,  I.,  pp.  14.  Mr.  16.  Oo  o  16.  with  not*  3,  i*> 
fe**nc*  ia  made  tc  Dion  Casaius.  LX  .  ft  touching  the  suppression  of  the 
■BsOwa-      Most  authors  understand  Dion  Ceee.  to  mean  here  th*  chriaiuoe. 
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classes  of  northern  Europe,  in  giving  the  origin  of  their 
trade  organizations,  about  tho  time  of  the  crucifixion 
and  a  littlo  later,  attributes  much  of  the  success  of  the 
great  movement  to  them. 

From  a  careful  survey  of  the  source*  of  information, 
tho  organizations  which  bo  bad  to  do  with  in  this  affair, 
wcro  tho  collegium  juvenum,  u  society  which  bo  aided 
and  fostered  in  bis  younger  days;4"  the  collegia  mi- 
morum  toward  whom  be  also  felt  a  strong  affection; 
tbe  lupercalia,  another  gaming  union,  pronounced  by 
Mommsen  to  bo  harmless;4**  the  collegia  voctigalari- 
orum;  collegia  viaarioruui ;  collegia  vini  fumatorum; 
collegia  lenunculariorum  of  the  coasting  boats;  collegia 
naviculariorum,  collegia  compatilicia  and  a  boat  of  tbe 
more  common  sort,  such  as  tbe  cobblers,  rag-pickers 
an  d  pa  tcb-  pieeere. 

When  this  tyrant's  rage,  however,  turned  against 
these  unions,  which  was  not  until  his  spit-*,  like  Tigel- 
linus  brought  him  news  that  they  were  all  rapidly 
adopting  the  christian  faith,*-  bis  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  They  were  immediately  given  tho  appellation 
of  "burners"  and  tbe  gieat  calamity  was  charged  to 
their  account.  The  burners  must  be  punished.  The 
burners  were  the  innocent  christians,  too  innocent  to 
deny  their  love  of  Jesus.  The  great  historian  Tacitus, 
commended  in  all  our  colleges,  a  pagan  who  hated  the 
christians  with  a  cruel  conscience,  excused  Nero's  in- 
describable torture  of  these  poor  beings;  moreover  be 
declared  that  their  punishment  was  just  and  well  de- 
served. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  columbaria  and  of  the  an- 
cient christian  cemeteries  discloses  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  dead,  but  the  living  went  down  into  the  sub- 
terranean abodes.  During  the  persecutions  of  Claudius 
they  dug  themselves  great  caverns.  It  is  presumable 
tbat  in  them  very  many  thus  escaped  the  fury  of  Nero. 

<M  Hownia,  I*  Q-U.  tl  Mai.  Jbafc.  p.  0;  "ColltfU  Javeaw  qua  • 
Nerone   loatlcnia  croduiuur  propier  ludes  juvapaiot.'* 

«•  Sueumiua,  A*g..  11:  "Sac  mm  Lupeitala    pi«lillm    till  ill  inn     rami- 
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While  the  flames  were  raging  overhead  all  was  quiet  in 
the  secret  under-ground  abodes.  Amid  the  turmoils  of 
persecution,  which  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had 
driven  thousands  from  Rome,  all  was  quiet  in  these 
netherworld*.  Each  union  had  its  scholar,  a  part  of  & 
basilica,  and  tho  members  were  all  initiates.  They  were 
thus  screened  from  tho  search  of  Tigellinua  and  eluded 
Nero's  charge  that  thej  were  the  burners  of  Borne.  If, 
then,  they  suffered  to  a  large  extent  we  are  not  made 
aware  of  it.  Our  groat  source  of  information  is  Taci- 
tus;*" but  Suotooius4"  followed  and  fully  confirmed  by 

wr  Saetoolua.  AV*»,  SS:  Tho  Tory  <otumeneemcDt  of  Ihla  Ana  pioeoc*  it 
•aJtclent  to  thow  that  huetoniua  hnii  uo  doubt*    th.il  Kcro  vu    th«    Iccon- 

AUcrr.  bo  qo*do«  Sito'i  «*a  r.wk:  "  IMooou  quoiaxn  Id  aonnooe  <om- 
manl. 

'F.mou  cWoVtoc  y'lm  v^d^r*  wvpl .' 

Imm<*,  to  quit,  ip»v{~rtv%  I  Plane que  lu  fecit.  Nam  nuul  offtoaci  d*- 
f  arms  late  velorum  Mdlflolorom  ct  xukurUU  rirxuriaqun  vicornm.  tnronrflt 
ortem  torn  jaUtD,  ut  plcriqua  conautarro  rublcularioo  flu*,  cum  etopp«  uo- 
cU^uela  preodlU  till*  aoptOacn»o*,  Don  attljforint;  el  quAmUm  hnrm*  elm 
dotnum  AnreOm,  quorum  apattum  iiuiimn  dc*ldcr*bat,  at  bfllHcl*  mar  M  nit 
|»b«ia.-t*  a'.qae  infl»iiirnata  Hint,  quod  **XfO  tnuro  coootniota  crant.  Per  MX 
data  otptemquo  nocteo  c»  cledo  boo vi  tutu  oat,  Ad  motmiuentorum  baaloram- 
«|n«  dlrenorl*  plebo  OOfupulao,  Tunc  printer  iwiueuaura  nurcfnim  innU- 
rDM  dontii  pr1»-orum  durum  xraTuiit  hoxiilibu*  x>lhuo  apollie  *4nrn*t*A,  de- 
onunqne  aedoo  ob  r*^ibim  oc  dolndo  Panicle  ot  Gallic  1*  Mill*  tou»  dedlco- 
toeq/j*,  «t  quldqnld  vuendum  otquo  toomorabilo  ex  anUquitxt*  dur*»erat. 
Hot  lorrndlam  •  lurre  MoAoenalituo  proaperUna  U*tnaqaojfci'N«4tl  ut  ol«v 
b*L  PofloVrfMltaj*  lialoeln  Ut)  to  Ulo  auo  ocacoloo  babiiu  dooeiitovit.  Ac  no 
nco  litao  quoqao  quantum  pooaot  praclao  ot  icoDublaxuio  luvxdant,  polllrl- 
in*  <-*d*vrrum  ot  rudoruiu  ur»lult*m  ctfratlonom,  n«mlnl  ad  roll  quia*  r*ruin 
amornm  oUbiro  pertnUit,  ronlaUonibnaque  aon  rocopti*  rnodo  t  crura  el  of- 
SaclUUe  provlDclaa  prlTatonioiqno  ccna<j»  prop©  exbaualt.  Aocoaanruot 
tawtia  ox  prtncipo  tnalla  probriaquo  qutedxm  el  fortulto:  pearlier,  tia  unlua 
outarnoi,  quo  trtgtnt*  funaruni  xntlla  In  railonom  l-ihiUox©  Teooruut. 

•t"  Tacit-,  AnnaL,  iv..  J8:  ''Scquilur.  elide*,  forte  au  dolo  ptmrtpi*  in- 
cortom  (nam  otruwque  auciorta  piudidere),  oodotnnibuaquae  hoicurbtper 
violent  t*m  Ifntum  accidcruut  grsvior  otque  otrocior.  Itimum  in  ox  part* 
circi  or  turn,  quao  Paiatino  Caalioquo  monttbu*  mm. .en*  eat  ubt  por  tabor- 
&ax,  quibua  id  uorcimorjium  loerat  quo  flammo  alitur.  oimul  cccptut  Ikdio 
et  siai.m  yalidua  ac  veuio  citua  loagitudiaem  Circi  corripuiu  Nequo  eoira 
Jqmdi  mnoimentia  oaoptxo  vol  tcmpla  muria  ciccto  aut  quid  xliud  morxo 
iBaBfffiCObat.  Impcin  per*«C«tum  inrendium  plana  prlinum,  dolodo  in  od* 
Ita  xdiLiaeni.  ot  rurtut  Uiferiora  populando.  ani«iit  remodio  velorfiato 
bboJI  at  obnciio  urbe  ortia  Itiooribux  hucquo  01  llluo  flexia,  aiquo  enorini- 
boaivlcio,  qualiavccua  Komt  fuiL  Ad  hoc  Uinenu  paveotium  fominarum, 
fcui  laoute]  oat  rudlt  puritixo  oetia,  quiquo  albiquiquo  alllia  cooaulaboat 
dnm  trabnnt  irjvjltdoft  out  opporlimtiir,  para  mora,  para  featloana.  ciiocu 
laspodia^anx.  ot  ooopo,  dum  fn  tertjum  retpoctast.  latorlbua  aut  fronie  cir- 
c«mvoniobantnr ;  vol  ti  in  proximo  cvisctaul.  tUU  quoqae  iicni  corrcptia, 
■fioxn  qtuo  loofinqos  cradidoiant  In  cod  cm  ra»u  rcporUbont.  Poatramo, 
arid  vitxront  qold  poterent  orobt^nt,  romplnro  vlax,  atarnl  por  oar/o»;  qal- 
ooxb  omiaxia  omuibux  fortrjnit.  dimnl  qooqao  vtctu*,  olll  <oriuto  suoiaxn. 
aajoi  otipofo  neqniveiant.  quamvia  patcnto  offagfo  Jotoriora,  Oec  quiaqaam 
dolaOadoro  oudobat.   crobrio  noltonun  miall  roatiQcoero    probibectiom,  #t 

S«ia  aJil  poJaoi  fx:oo  laclobxnt  atqun  caxo  olbi   oactorom    vociforabootur. 
|v«  wx  raptua  licondua  excrce/eot,  scu  in»n, 

IB.  Eo  *o  tempoio  Nero  Antii  avent  noo  ooto  In  orbom  rogresauo  eat 
qna  dolSQl  ofQa.  qrxm  PaJitium  et  MacoeJialix  hortoa  continuavarat  Ignia 
prccloquor**.  Noqne  txmoo  oiati  notuit,  qmn  ot  PoUtium  ot  doisu  ot  cone* 
u  olrcwD  boorticQior.     &<d  •oUcfam  populo  oxttirboto  at  proIufD  cxtopoa 
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the  astute  OroBius,"-  gare  us  a  quite  lengthy  and  rain- 
able  statement  which  covers  a  number  of  facta  omitted 
bj  Tacitus.  Oroaius,  later  attributes  a  well  edited  con- 
firmation, baring  evidently  obtained  his  information  *" 
from  Suetonius  and  the  public  records  of  the  city  under- 
taking department,  to  furnish  posterity  an  idea  of  tit 
numbers  perishing  in  the  terrible  massaei 

Martii  mv  luciiunicnU  AfttippMa  kOTBM  -qam  ctiam  mci  palefrut.  et  bM- 
Una  a*dificiaaitrux»t  qiiw  miiUimdmam  inopam  aocipwral  hict*wi**;>## 
MMOftilM  *b  0»(ia  «i  pK>pinqujt   (noDiCtpiit,    pfi  <>iouiu» 

utque  ad  tefnea  nuuituoa.     quae  •.uumqutim  pcpulafia  in  ifrttvm  cadabast. 

iv»icr*t  rumor  ip*u  taiuporc  flafiantu  or  bit  uiiia*  run  dotnaatKat* 
i  *  i  rrcinuw  Troiaoum  aicidiuin,   pratstantia  mala  Tfioun  , 
adunuiUf.tem. 

*.'.  Scitu  tlciuuiu  die  »pud  imat  EaqaiUat  fini*  ittcnidio  f*rtu«_  pro- 
ruptU  par  uumcoinm  acdificiia.  ut  coatiaaM  %  u  Iraiiac  umpoiftiatlin- 
runm    ra-lum    ocrurr^rrt.        nurdu-.    po»no«.    rn'tuv      rtm    radill    band  lr*Hk» 

tortaoi  cr*«*aia*  i^n ■«.  patal.t  u>«i;i»  arbi*  loeii;  tOQB*  4t**<ct 

:.     delilbfa     dcutit      el      pvrtictn    amwcniUti      ditaiaa     Uliua 


pltnqna   infamiaa  id  inrrndiom     iiabnit.  qui*  piic<ln«     IfRalftnl  A. 
pwup«rat      vid"hamrqna  Npto  COMtondat)  wMl  DOVM  »«  cofao*«M6  tJBS 
4T>pe1landa«  KlOfUui   ^OMrtffl         qul|.j>c  Ifl   fe<1oo«s    <j**Haordec^tn    Roma 
dlvldiiur.    qaaram    qaaltuur    lnt«c"<  uiauebaul.     U«*a  aclo  lenea  «Jaj«ctaa: 
aaytqm  rallqala  paora  tc-rtoruin  mtutU  toparacapt.  larara  «i  a*r, 

•i»Or.i«lu»,  A4**rt*4  l^iganoi.  VII  ?  ■  I  iisar.aa  a»r©  Uoi  «(Tr«0*Ua  fast 
at  rellbua  turrit  i>itr*r*lur,  qu««  purpura*  luoibua  eiUtbcbtufjr. 
el  caildlH  lararat  nnnue^Ua  <Juk  attain  imnquatn  miaut  null*  can 
laclaaa  ii<-r  tndltnr.  He-niqiin  I'rbu  Roma*  in  or  ad)  cm  tolopiatia  i 
l*t ulum  faclt.  l'«r  art  aiiliu  dlea  aapUroqua  nocUa  ardwna  rlvltaa  raapi 
vlt  adarpactaa.  Horrf*  quadro  ilrarU  Itplda.  rntgDt«que  lll*c  eaUrv* 
la*,  qtiaa  dlacurraaa  adiro  flamma  oou  pottfll  ma**ui»  tuachleia.  qu< 
•'ma  balla  praaparallt,  laliafacUUn  atqun  Inflaaunataa  a*nt .  ad  i 
mautornm  bottovvroqna  diraraona  ■. r, f » 1 1 r  i  j, ]•))•*  rompilaa.  Qtiod  tpa*  cs 
aitlaaloi*  ilia  Mae«o&tiana  turre  protectant,  UaluKjur  dituaii  («ta>cbat) 
pul' -br.iudiua.  !rj«tcohabitu  lliadam  dacauUhat  Avarttia*  auftan  tarn  praa- 
rnptaa  aistltM,  ut  |K*t  hoe  lnc*ndioro  tTUa.  quiroM  Aafoituc  *t  Utarilt* 
eaarniorr*i»  r»1dldlaae  JaoU»era1,  Daialnem  ad  rallqulaa  ivruiu  svarvn  adira 
paruiltvrtL.  c&Qcta.  quae  fluinu  quoquo  uodu  aupcrfutraut.  Ipav  ahacnlit. 
UMrtlfj  f*nt#na  mlllla  aaatarUnni  annua  ad  atya— aa  a  aaaata  aikl  OOB- 
ftftl  lmp*r»Tit 

•w  Otoa.,  Adr.  Pag.,  VII.,  7.  4T3.  attar  tclliaf  o*  Pctaa'a  craei&sic«  a»d 
Panl  *  dacapitatloa  aubjoin%  Kuiittosof  tha  anra#.«iar*d  saoi04rt  «»C|«( 
iftbed.  tak«a  the  follo»m«  y«ar     "  t«nn     Crbl    p*«dUati«  lieolnL 

«.ifiia  milha  fuoerum  io  ralioneui  Libitiuae  v*oir«*l."  Of  cooraa.  th« 
doaa  not  iocluda  ihaimndi  of  cfarnti*u»  takao  down  in  tha  aacrat  crypci of 
underground  Rome  hy  lha  hidinc  broiharhood*-  Tb»  S0.COO  <«vpto 
mcotiont  wef*  rejuUtly  r«(itt«r«d  In  tbe  record!  of  aa>dt*iah»nc  aau 
lithmanu. 

M  Dion.  Ciunn   -Vit<l.  LXU..    UM«     "  Mrr*  U   ravra    ravaS^i*** 

rax    amt     dav|ft**raW    *Ka*apie»««-       oft    «ai    *ar    rara»4a     ajta    cc.    rV 
lanA*     *rc.Aon«i.i<    atiar.       Aa^pa    yap    ti»o(,    «k    «-h  ««««««,    4    •*-     ««a«va> 

1»i»'»*l  »i  •>.*•*(.  AtaawM**-^.  ra  *l«»'  •/■— *ro»,  if  iov  aa>  fva  •*-  «X«*a««.  aAAa 
JlAodi  v»»M^.H»f-s  iff*#  f0«  «r^p«vovt  •*#  a*»fi  i««*iM  r"*fi»fc. 
<P(1»  tov  »a*oi'  #(«vp«;»'.  ^i)T«  ra*«  «aayay««r  *vra**ra*t.  a**a  vaAAA  aa> 
a#aVra<,  aaAAa  U  a^oforrac  irort.  mint  >*>  ^trw^u  aAAa  n  (.  ^  r*^« 
raAAA,  i— *p  i»  +ifmttf*l+-  *vv  •m»6m*  "t*m"»  «*!•,  ( tn  -H  r«i  r* 
aaart— '  *a«i  t4k;  i-ao  nrot;  &ot)6iiT<."  ++f*$m  v«  vfr  a|a«>iat  >aa>a^aJ 
witm  caT«Ai>0ar«,  «a4  ittfraa^er.  oi  aA»,  »#.  a«  li,  Tf.  «^*cp  . 
<a-  lAAa*a  ru>*«  ^«ai<u«ar*»«,  i»w*i»«»T»  ra  #^«»*  aaitfuva-  •'■  ■ 
**•  A«av#at  (fi  twc  ff«r?(pa»  t<  €#,»»rp^*«.,  i^-^>«**#  &f«  i 
*•  •ir  atxiaVv  #c  rotx  P'*fc-ir«ix  i((rMii'.  aW  cat  itmtvr  a«raT< 
m.  aai  fti  •■  »w»  <-£*.*  «;*•.  <rf«AMf  m  «ai  trior  n 
t«  aaavy*     «ai    aAaAwyW    »«>«W»     «w«v.     >i*^»a«W.     4il«C' 


.....    »«.    t 
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Having,  with  the  underdealing  agency  of  bin  detect- 
ivi*  Tigillinus,  whom  he  held  ns  a  protege  of  the  dornus 
AuguMalie,  and  who  had  such  aptness  both  for  cunning 
and  ftbiUty  to  subserve  his  purposes  that  Nero  submit- 
ted to  him  the  burning  of  Rome,  the  plan  went  forward. 
I  The  Roman  city,  frightened  by  the  growth  of  a  new  sect, 
and  warned  by  a  partial  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  in  a 
Htnte  of  superstitious  trepidation-  On  such  occasions, 
under  the  pagan  theogony,  mankind,  whether  at  Home 
or  Athens,  rushed  promiscuously  into  a  credulous  tre- 
mor, ready  to  ascribe  such  things  to  tha  wrath  of  Jove. 
Tho  great  boa,  mentioned  by  rliny,  which  measured 
seventy-five  fcot  in  length  ventured  from  the  neighbor- 
ing jungles,  crawled  into  the  citv  and  climbing  the  Va- 
tican Hill,  struck  out  right  and  left  at  man,  woman  and 
child.     After  much  labor  <>f  nil  the  hunters,  and  great 

iyr«  n«|r*  w-vri6»tr  MV7'  trvifirni  fi  vri  f«v  «a»»ow  rat  rf«  «pav>-^c  li»«r^«i. 
«a<  o.*  t*C*'  bp+r  1¥  '»»•«  i^t-rovc  «o*?iT*c.  m<r**p  o*ou«  brif,  <•'»  rowfy 
tr«AA<K  fti  «4*  *■  #<1*t«h*  Jba6*i-v>M*><".  seAAoi  A*  ■<.  rA  •aAhi/.,.  i^»»^*» 
f»i.    «>AfAiOf    f«    »»*»A»fo»^y.      »ni    •  «...      ■  .-■.»      -..i.h..-    i'i4ni.«An>  •  »,      K«i     •»"-»• 

*•!  «->^roi  |tlv  ir.rr.yotro.  rt^o.  5«  pi  »t  rptflotTo,  «itfT«  adiet  M*&**  ♦.  »* 
fi»-  tv»«*t4»«>».  «r  **>«**"  Vr  »y  roiOKT*  HUH  MUMW  *VM0,>**4.  I**  *vmmj- 
+^*««'       nvM    Y«P    •*•**     •♦•♦*T»tf   »•»*     p>«flt«#«      4dw«-<*'         •!»     »*        r«i       *«p9**M 

IT.      K*i     t*w*    «u«     fc    m>«    M*»or.    iAA"  «*i    vdUMM    ««l    flM'»*«    ««-  »v«*«i 
AnlMf  ^*'"(       K»~    »».U»;  »«»    o'«oi  ipnntn     roii    0oi^i}0o*TOi  a^>a>    •■•>m*-«oi 

Tuir**,  •(  ?«  e*Aoi,  «a.  oi  rv«ro*v»»«*«.  *r*'  *•<  ip*«yM  •♦op»»Trf.  iv*  <-j*» 
•i>  ««T«afl4»»vaAi-  T.ra  **A*  *ai  wpo<r<(»<*io»--  _  reiov-ir»  4#  oij  iAA—  *«A«-#. 
'•tiA*'***'**-.  v»«A«^rf  •»!«  to  «wp  4»«wo«,  «*'  «ir.  r*  AoirA  A/**v  **rf  •  fo** 
■>«»  ti»*«  vrrrvf  *•«»■  ••(«■  n  ».•.«•■  h^*«V*  m^«>  •'»  4iioi-Tt*»i,  »«*-r««  I* 
t»m  Aoiwvt  WTMrTflc  *ev  iv  av^aAri  f|pi  opf  »•  «**»*«p  rwon  nm  *■*«  vali- 
ne i«l4  vcAAif  AXt>ou«>«l'  ■«'  M  *-*»  to'h  o$<ffltn<  utfii-r  It*  Aii«i>*«., 
v*    W    l^*»**t*r    Mv^iMti,    i»«^.iM*^a" «**»•»  6r*    "*    vp<tr«p«v    v»««  «fc-r— »  »-•« 

H  »v>  i«*  T»0  «*Jov(  inw-iU*rT>»r,  6  Xipmr  it  rt  rb  Anpof  to»  ntofte 
'-.«»•»    ^*A.#«*     fv>*fU    «4    neA4*    vM»    «4iOh  «•■■»►    ^*       «i-r,Ai**,    «*t    ff    PMV^ff 

pir«.  'P«»m«.  To. oi  t^.  m'**  *f  »«*«i  ro^t  n  •**!«  (nfntOk  oi*  orrt  vp*r<- 
^4r  »ot#,  •;«!'  C#T<p«r,  ■!%■  roi-  l*Aaricoi.  To,  *<  yap  ll*A«r  uo>  !,>•(  #-»h- 
*•*.  •«*  <w  ^««*p«r  »»i"i  T«k^"^.  t«  r«  Aiti.*4<  BfAtwC  *■  fi.  o  rsv  ^f/<|  4» 
••^♦^r  ••«  «r^^i»i  «»•#■#»?••«  I»*4^«p't»*»*'.  A  jiifni  iff^m*  #v«  «*•«*•  rri 
ot-  **t*  tou  .N«p»>M  »piro,  ro  m«t  6»o»ia  «»roi  *ij  »»»A#ywr.  «A>wr  oW'  Jf 
r*t<  T^v  POAif  J«Fi-4»4*i  •«r«>Wuir«i.  Ml  a*-*'-»*"  «n  •UTOi^  f  *>K4»V  r«* 
A*7«*w    **r    ••**    »«•-  T. «»#<•»•    ••••    ffMr^H     4tyapi>$4*~      i»    U    r*;**. 

Tp-e    J«    r^«^«*«Mir  wpi*«A«o#rr«f    cVi^v^wr, 

'P«t(4iOvt    /|«4vAo<    CA«;  9T*ff>f. 
'KvfiAf   T*   &  K«p4»,    *«««MV#*^|Uv*t    avnii.    ov  l«M0b   rmvr*  Hi  ir*  «<f«##«i 
l&fy*,    ».«f*iUA4Vr«t   **#^»#    A^y^^,  ^i    mi    X*Hi'AAM*»  ;ww  l»,    j4*#.     Imll 

'Eff>«ro<     A«»*«&ir    p.^rp4cT4t«c  fy»|iOMvr«. 
K«t    />j^«v     •<*»«.  *•'*  ***  •*€    iA^M    dr«>^#Tfif    n>i  »*A #>.!.►,     «.  r .    •*.  •«.!. 

T»r    iA**rJ»     Hi     rp4    rwf  /^fc»t,      ri    p«»-    |*.f     tvi    rg    wpo^atk    reu     «^r*^r- 
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struggles,  there  being  then  no  firearms,  the  monster 
killed  end  when  cut  open,  the  deed  bodies  of  children 
it  had  swallowed  were  found.  This  cast  abroad  a  lu- 
gubrious shudder  and  whetted  the  belief  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  sent  him  to  foreknell  some  wonderful  event 
The  timo  of  thin  serpent  story  on  close  inspection  seems 
to  correspond.  Tacitua  relates,  of  th»  same  time,  that  a 
fearful  collapae  and  conflagration  occured  at  Placcntie, 
a  neighboring  town,  of  an  enormous  amphitheatre,  and 
that  in  ita  flames  fifty-seven  thousand  persons***  were 
crushed  and  burned;  and  the  report  on  reaching  the 
capital  terrified  the  inhabitants  and  frenzied  them  with 
a  desire  to  appease  the  gods  supposed  to  be  raging  with 
wrath  in  the  dome-vaults  of  heaven,  even  if  it  cost  the 
lives  of  the  detested  rabble  infesting  the  Avcntine,  Ea- 
quiline  and  Vatican  hollows  and  hills.  This  was  the 
more  aggravating  when  it  was  found  that  the  Aventine 
had  been  invaded  by  the  christians,  and  that  the  god- 
dess Diana,  with  her  famous  temple,  protecting  great 
numbers  of  trade  unions,4**  hod  flagitiously  turned 
against  all  mankind  by  endowing  the  lowly-born  with 
property  and  souls,  thug  giving  her  temple  on  the  Aven- 
tine up  to  desecration.  In  spite  of  the  mighty  men  of 
blood  and  property  and  souls  she  bad  wilfully  pro- 
nounced for  the  detested  workingmen  1 

The  idea  once  worked  up  in  the  imaginative  mind  of 
Nero,  he  wreaked  dire  vengeance.  Says  Tacitus,  "he 
inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures-  While  the  fire* 
were  raging  he  published  to  tho  Roman  world  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  horrible  'burners,'  the  Christiana, 
who  had  invaded  Rome,  seized  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
gods  and  in  the  atrocious  frenzy  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
infatuation  had  wheedlingly  persuaded  Minerva  and  Di- 
ana to  accept  them  as  men  born  with  souls  1  All  these 
under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  christians,  be  says,  Nero 

•HTac.  Hit..  II..  SI.  Thawork  or  balldlna;  the  ampbUbaatra  bad  baaa 
1*1  cui  00  contract  and  n  In  moat  cam  of.  contract  wofk  lb*  fobbara 
Ibouicbt  of  DOIbloc  bat  profit.  tli«7  Begloetad  to  C'v<  It  tbm  nrr— nry 
Urangth  ud  it  fell  oltb  the  groat  weight  of  to  tmi  a  maltitsda.  e  raiting 
tows  with  Riaadotu  fore*  to  >b«  bottom.  tl*fcj«  to*  paopta  eoald  **- 
op*  Die  wraocor*  took  Are  aad  barood  to  daau>  Ibox  who  war*  not 
ofiihod  ia  lb*  roloa. 

«*•  Mnmmt.  t»  aa.  i  SaaMl  Jtaav.  p.  ttt:  -•NotabUaa  aatt  «•*•!«*  Da- 
torn.  Aatinot,  cnltagii  In  bit  tabula  i  la  ordin*  oanaraw  ■citnati.  Nat- 
alia ctA\,t,\  m»nw*n,r  quoqos  la  lac*  coll.  rTacnlaral "  Tka  ooUag*  at 
•  -myirUau  .u  ,1„  Ooa  of  Diana,  and  «  hava  laaeriDtao—  of  aaariv  no* 

drad  otban;  »aa  aaate  is  vnb-  J>il«i.  SVaaaoi.  rmalra,  r  ' 
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•branded  with  most  deserved  infamy.  They  derived 
their  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who.  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius',  bad  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of  Pontius 
Pilate."  Referring  to  tho  presumed  persecution  by 
Caligula,  as  we  bavo  already  explained,  and  to  the  well 
verified  actions  of  Claudius  amounting  to  a  great  per- 
secution against  them,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
see  that  Nero  knew  their  history  when  ho  marked  them 
on  his  book  of  damnation.  But,  continues  Tacitus,  who 
recognized  tbat  the  work  of  the  christians  was  not 
checked  by  Caligula  and  Claudius;  "it  again  burst  forth 
and  not  only  spread  over  Judsca,  tho  first  seat  of  thia 
mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome, 
the  common  asylum  which  receives  and  protects  what- 
ever is  impure',  and  outrageous."***  Wmston  in  sub- 
stance, renders:  "broke  out  in  the  city  of  Romo  whither 
there  run  from  every  quarter,  noisily,  all  flagrant  and 
shameful  enormities.  At  first,  then,  those  who  con- 
fessed were  seized,  after  a  vast  multitude  had  been  de- 
tected through  their  testimony,  and  were  convicted; 
not  bo  much  as  really  guilty  of  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
but  SB  bating  all  mankind ;  nay,  they  mode  a  mock  of 
them  as  they  perished,  and  destroyed  them  by  putting 
them  into  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  setting  dogs  on 
them  to  tear  them  to  pieces;  some  were  nailed  to  the 
cross  and  others  burned  to  death.  They,  were  also  used 
in  the  night  time  instead  of  torches  for  illumination. 
Nero  had  offered  his  own  garden  for  this  spectacle.  He 
also  gave  them  over  to  the  wild  circensian  gomes,  and 
dressed  himself  like  a  driver  of  a  chariot  (quadriga- 
rius)  sometimes  appearing  among  the  common  people, 
sometimes  in  the  circle  itself;  whence  a  commiseration 
arose,  though  the  punishments  were  lauded  at  the 
guilty  persons,  and  such  as  deserved  to  be  made  the 
most  flagrant  examples,  as  if  these  people  were  de- 
stroyed, not  for  tho  pubhe  advantage,  but  to  satisfy  the 
barbarous  humor  of  one  man." 

From  tho  descriptions  which  we  quote  both  in  to* 
translation  and  original,  from  four  celebrated  and  reii- 

•m  Gibbon,  the.  <t  fall,  rh.  tvl„  ov«r  note  t*.  Gibhon't  Irani.,  bai  no- 
drrgone  the  criticism  of  eminent  men,  tome  of  whom  *ere  critically  ad- 
vert*' to  him.  and  baa  been  pronounced  faullleaft.  We  therefore  follow  It 
in  our  paraphrase,  capandiuic  only  tin  nur  own  account  10  heighten  but  net 
to  Impel/  the  information  for  our  special  argument.  The  eiaci  irieilatloa 
it  fivao  an  our  onejyen.  and  the  Latin  ori(iul,  we  hart  five  ill  Bote  ♦ST. 
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able  ancient  authors,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius 
and  Orosius,  we  may  profitably  compile  a  modernized 
statement  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful,  bloody  and  de- 
structive atrocities  in  the  annals  of  erents.  Such  a 
statement  would  run  like  tbis: 

Rome,  to  begin  with,  was  full  of  trade  and  labor  un- 
ions struggling  for  bread  under  the  old  Solonic  jus  co- 
eundi,  its  primitive  rights  shorn  by  the  conspiracy  lawt 
which  followed  Appius  Claudius  and  the  Roman  con- 

aueuta.  These  unions  are  disappointed  by  failure  of 
ie  old  divinities  to  work  out  a  realization  of  their 
promise  to  emancipate  and  save;  Advent  of  a  new  Mes- 
siah of  their  own  flesh,  blood  and  craftsmanship;  early 
ingrafting  of  his  Word  of  promise  and  plan  of  salvation 
into  these  unions  through  evangelists  who  were  in 
Rome  in  leas  than  a  vear  from  the  crucifixion  ;*"  the 
guild  of  St.  Matthew  is  there  at  work  around  the  great 
friendly  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  and  in  the 
booths  of  the  circus  maximua,  with  Joseph  of  Ariinatbea 
at  their  head  and  Pudeim,  Bltwtu*  and  Crcscena,  and  a 
hont  of  the  seventy,  workingby  consent  of  theso  tram- 
meled diviniticH,  Dionysus,  Diana,  and  Bacchus,-4  who 
were  never  allowed  by  the  human  property-power  to 
do  us  they  agrood ;  a  friend  in  Tiberius  who  is  assassin- 
ated; an  enemy  in  Caligula  who  ogles  at  an  impending 
horror;  an  enemy  in  Claudius  who  drives  the  Jew  chris- 
tions  into  exile;  a  hideous  burlesque  of  human  nature 
in  the  maniac  Nero,  who  in  u  qualm  of  jealousy  hires 

•**  At  Rome  w,i  found  a  tablet  (aee  Gruter.  MS.  6.)  believed  to  be  that 
of  Joaeph  of  Ariuiatbea.  earlared  tu  the  OrtUlan  Oallwliea.  at  ao-  **H.  Aa 
euipt*  tomb  '  in  ouuq  aetno  anttut  furrat  illatui.  ut  Jotc-phi  Arimathaet '  It 
ii  of  a  union  of  tin*  brfd«  builders,  <  .  ii^^Uiui  pcniincotu.  It  ere*  •  niu*> 
leunvllko  building,    wit  and  »ault  for  burial.      Utual    fine*  are 

tutcd.  under  tbe  let  coll.  teouiorum,  or  funeratir .inn,  fnr  any  peraoa  ue- 
■QK  tbe  temple  aa  a  aalearooiu.     Pabr.,   p.  M.     It  It  of  tbe  date  of  aba  vlr- 

Sin.  and  hint*  that  Joaeph  of  Arimaihea  went  to  Rome  and  planted  la  a 
ririee-bulldert'  union,  It  It  In  (he  columbarium.  It  it  afiet  ih.ii  tbat  lu 
teph  muet  have  (one  to  Eneland.  There  ia  an  inter,  at  laruulern  ahowtaa 
tbtt  he  uiirbi  have  later  returned  to  hit  native  country  and  died  ihar. 
Ihit  eate,  like  Stephen  and  aevtral  other*  the  teinaini  weri 
taken  back  to  Rome,  Oehler  •■  in  doubt:  "Cf.  Inirrilt  woru_. 
in  .i'i  Kirche  oc-t  beilieen  Otebea  in  leruaalam  becrabeo    lit." 

■     ttu 

r\»  the  CalV 
uiore  recently 


•re  in  after   year  a 

Cf.  Intcrift  woraof  »r   (Joaephi 

The   eb- 


of  joaeph'a  aihaa  mentioned  la  the  above  pataaxe:  "In  i 
fueral  illatui"  ut  Jotephl  Arlniaibavi  mat  be  acconnled  for 
f   in  effort   to  And  tbe  tomb  at  Jerusalem  which  baa  uio 


antca  fnera 
nre     of 
come  to  llr> 

«*•  Baccbut  and  Dionyaua  are  one.  Kenan,  Jf*tm.  p.  So-  •  Uuelquee- 
■M  de  CO*  thiaaea"  . 'iiicamnc  me  trade  uniooa  irorthippmtf  lUcchua  or 
m  I  "aurtont  cent  de  Daccbua.  avaient  dee  doctriaca  rclevtW.  ee 
chart  Latent  a  dooner  aux  bounnea  de  bonne  volonte1  cjnclque  conaoleiioa. 
al  II  iritali  encore  dana  Ie  inonde  Crec  on  peu  d'  auionr.  de  pl*ut,  de  no- 
rale  relxieuie.  c'  dlait  jrare  a.  la  liberie,  dc  p.roilt  cultee  wivae."  Tola 
agreea  with  Bockb'a  food  opinion  of  baccbua. 
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Tigillinus,  to  cany  out  his  plans  for  burning  Home. 
Much  in  the  truthful  synopsis  of  the  greatest  historical 
event  of  Christianity,  if  we  except  the  crucifixion. 

Following  the  unmistakable  statement  of  Tacitus  we 
are  able  to  particularize  somewhat  upon  the  details  of 
tbia  tragedy.  Tho  first  punishment  mentioned  is  that 
of  tho  cross.  As  the  flames  were  raging  for  seven  du  -.  i 
it  is  supposablo  that  thoBe  of  the  multitude  who  could 
nut.  escape,  who  failed  to  descend  into  the  depths  of 
under-ground  Rome  and  like  the  badger  bide  in  the 
tangling  sinuosities  of  subterranean  trails,  were  first 
caught;  and  we  know  how  thev  perished.  It  wuh  by 
the  old  crucifix.  A  law  existed  at  Rome  making  this 
horrible  supplicium  the  only  death  allowable  for  the  an- 
cient  lowly.  A  citizen  of  Rome  could  nut  be  crucified. 
A  working  man,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted in  any  other  way.  Thus  Tacitus  in  Baying  that 
thev  suffered  on  the  cross  admits  that  they  were  the 
lowly  workers.  But  they  perished  on  the  cross  in  mul- 
titudes. Furthermore,  in  the  seven  days  in  which  this 
•  inifiagration  raged  it  is  more  than  supposable  that 
great  numbers,  nailed  to  the  cross  and  hung  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth,  were  left  these  seven  days  to  suffer 
indescribable  agonies  unattended,  unpitied,  in  sum 
roor's  sun,  amid  the  blaze  and  smoke  and  desolation,  till 
death  brought  them  their  welcome  anaesthetic.  But 
t'i"  shrieks  of  crucifixion  did  not  bring  Nero  sufficient 
satisfaction.  Tigellinus,  cunning  in  invention,  thought 
of  the  skin-bag  torture.  Thousands  were  wrapped 
naked,  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that  had  been  slain  in 
the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre-  Prowling,  furnished 
dogs  that  always  ranged  as  friendless  tramps  of  cities, 
were  corralled  into  the  Neronion  garden,  and  these  Bad, 
skin-wrapped  christians,  floundering  in  resemblance  of 
savage  beasts  that  once  wore  their  shaggy  pelts,  pre- 
sented a  toothsome  morsel  for  the  quadrupeds  and  as 
they  attacked  the  weaponless  workers,  tearing  flesh  and 
causing  wails  and  groans,  the  heartless  populace  and 
parasitical  coadjutors  yelled  with  jeers  and  derisimi. 
The  third  and  last  contingent  of  the  "ingens  multi- 
tude," mentioned  by  Tacitus,  suffered  a  Btill  more  ter- 
rible death.  Rome  was  lighted  at  night,  if  at  all,  only 
with  oil  lamps  whose  stingy  glare  shed  but  a  faint 
flicker  compared  with  our  electric  street  illuminations. 
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Sometimes,  mt  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  powerful  mili- 
tary conqueror  these  monger  lamps  gave  place  to  torch- 
lights of  oil  and  pine  knots,  which  glared  upon  the 
dingy  bricks  and  mortar  their  hideons  power.  Nero 
and  his  henchmen  bethought  themselves  of  a  species  of 
triumphal  display  probably  to  wind  up  tho  spectacle. 

Wo  are  not  told  tho  number  that  suffered  in  this  last 
and  third  method  of  torture;  but  considering  that  it  waa 
tho  prime  cause  of  the  monarch's  joy,  that  ho  dressed 
himself  in  the  regalia  of  a  chorister,  centered  the  death 
march  into  the  gardens  and  the  esplanade  of  the  circus 
msximus,  called  a  city  full  of  spectators  to  view  it,  seem- 
ingly for  amusement  at  beholding  the  ghastly  conse- 
quence and  capped  the  climax  with  its  lugubrious  en- 
chantment of  torch-lights  and  shrieks  of  agony,  we 
must  conclude  on  measuring  the  possibilities  with  the 
man's  gift  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  that  it  again  mounted 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands;  for  both  Tacitus 
and  Orosiua  say  that  thirty  thousand  corpses  were  reg- 
istered at  the  morgue. 

What,  then,  was  this  crowning  suppUciumf  The 
murder  of  thousands  more  I  On  thia  the  testimony  is 
complete.  They  were  seized  by  the  police  of  Nero  and 
under  explicit  orders,  men,  women  and  children  were 
wrapped  in  bags  which  had  first  been  saturated  with 
grease  and  an  aspbaltic  turpentine  which  exudes  from 
the  Appenine  pines.  These  high  combustibles  were 
mixed  with  tho  greasy  products  of  the  pork  business,  in 
great  quantities,  and  onco  all  melted  together,  tho  liquid 
was  poured  hot,  an  inch  think  on  the  hags  which  were 
made  to  enahroud  the  naked  forms  Whon  all  was 
ready  and  night  had  come,  a  thousand  palanqnins  were 
ordered  and  each  was  loaded  with  tho  melancholy  bun- 
dle of  inflamable  aaphalt  and  grease,  with  several  vic- 
tims, fat  and  lean  to  fill  each  one.  These  were  then 
mounted  on  the  palanquins,  eight  of  Nero's  stout  carri- 
ers at  the  handles,  and  all  were  ignited  in  names.  Nat- 
ure knows  no  favoritism  and  will  not  interfere  against 
the  most  horrible  events.  The  wretches  thus  shrouded 
in  bags  of  grease,  inflamable  turpentines,  asphalts  and 
fats,  were  fired  I  Crack,  burst  out  the  conflagrat 
afresh;  this  timo  no  longer  tho  tumbling  buildings  and 
booths  Those  were  all  consumed.  It  was  the  ham 
torch,  darting  crackling  tongues  of  flame;  a  lurid  glare 
<o  illumine  the  Neronian  procession.     And  the  monster 
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ut  la  bin  chariot,  gloating  in  realized  vengeance  at  the 
agony  of  christians  who  bad  dared  to  circumvent  the 
long-time  glory  of  derelict  ancient  goda  I 

The  hiatorio  torchlight  pageant  now  began.  With 
thousands  of  christians  tied  in  bags  of  grease  and  pe- 
troleum, blazing  with  the  flames  of  hell,  tho  procession 
of  palanquins  marched,  in  a  ghostly  hour  at  the  close  of 
the  seven-nights'  conflagration,  down  the  Yia  Appia 
through  the  Forum  Boarium,  into  the  gardens  of  Nero 
at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  HilL  Thundering  bursts  of 
joy  from  small  boys  of  the  families  of  Soman  gentlemen 
and  howls  from  the  throats  of  a  million  haters  of  the  new 
philosophy  of  the  Word;  female  turbulence  betwixt 
sympathy  and  repudiation  of  the  half-converted;  prowl- 
ing dogs,  wild  with  famine  in  the  city  of  monopolized 
plenty;  raging  tramps,  self-emancipated  from  the  slav- 
ery of  conquest — in  all  a  ghastly  cortege  thronged  into 
the  gardens  of  Nero,  some  to  worship  the  emperor  of 
cruelties,  some  to  shout  acquiescence  to  the  torch-lit 
scene  some  to  thunder  in  the  general  roar  of  acclaim, 
and  yell  in  horrid  mockery  of  the  writhing  fuel  which 
helped  the  petroleum  and  the  fish-oil  to  scare  away  the 
night  with  their  reflecting  gleam  from  the  walls  of  the 
dark,  gloomy  city.  Unnumbered,  quivering  bodies  of 
burning,  shrieking,  human  torches,  yielded  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  course,  their  dismal  moans,  adding  to 
the  general  melancholy  of  the  historic  occasion. 

There  is  no  history  that  relatos  farther  tbe  results  of 
this  holocaust.  When  the  agony  was  over,  in  the  deso- 
late subterranean  cubiculos,  tho  mournful  requiem  and 
the  Te  Deum  were  chanted  and  tremblingsurvivors  gath- 
ered, as  best  they  could  the  charred  bones  and  melted 
crosses  from  tho  public  morgue,  and  in  secret  crypts 
and  niches  of  their  columbarii  deposited  them  with 
their  ashes,  daring  even  to  inscribe  on  tho  footatone  of 
each  olla  and  cinerary  urn  the  correct  legend  of  their 

fiersonality  and  their  death;  and  thus  it  id  that  we  at 
est  have  their  history.  The  life  labors  of  Bossius,  Go- 
rius,  Muratorins,  Marini,  De  Rossi,  and  tho  later  schol- 
ars of  the  academies  are  disclosing  the  truth  of  tiieno 
statements.    Tacitus  talks  coldly  of  these  martyrs.**1 

•"  Tiniui,  A*9aUa,  XV.. -44:  "Sed  lion  oi>c  humann,  noa  larjcitlonibut 
SfiAfripift  ftul  «i«um  plirimentis  decedebxt  iniamu,  quia  luuum  inr«adiurn 
crcdrictcf.  ergo  •bolerMo  lumort  Nero  tubdidit  reot.  «c  qiiaesiiittimli  jk»- 
■m  ■tt«cii.  quo*  ptt  Siiilin  invito*  vul«j*  Cbriiliinot  tpptlUbu.  tacioc 
■emiaii  «iu»  Cbrittua  Tibttio  in>p«rium»  ptt  p  —axtunrr  "vallum  Pila- 
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What  in  that  vortex  of  angry  revolutions  and  demoli- 
tiuiiH,  became  of  Peter  and  Paul  ?  Knowing  that  at  the 
time  of  the  great  conflagration  they  were  in  Rome, 
what  became  of  them?  They  suffered  with  the  re«t; 
but  as  they  were  the  great  and  recognized  exponents  of 
the  new  faith  and  Word,  the  manner  of  their  destruc- 
tion is  especially  interesting.  We  have  some  points.*" 
Terrible  as  was  their  tribulation,  they  were  inspired 
with  a  belief  in  the  immediate  realization  of  an  au; 
republic,4**  They  were,  in  our  opinion,  after  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  evidence,  both  members  of  the  jm- vail- 
ing Solonic  organizations  springing  from  the  jua  co- 
lli, multitudes  of  which  were  being  converted  to 
i  In  mtisnity,  and  as  converts,  shielded  under  the  veil  of 
their  secrecy.  Until  now  the  Ccesars  had  been  kind  and 
with  the  exception  of  Caligula  and  Claudius'  momentary 
fits  of  jealousy,  they  had  been  protected.  As  the  great 
labor  organization  of  antiquity  they  had  built  Rome  and 
were  proud  of  it  We  know  positively  that  both  1 
and  Paul  belonged  to  tbem.  This  knowledge  i*  bi 
duction,  but  probing  denials  only  reveal  new  point*  of 
its  certainty.  Paul  and  perhaps  Peter  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Seneca,  who  at 
that  moment  was  serving  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Many 
letters  between  Paul  and  this  good  optimate  wer-  [] 

turn  luppticio  aflrc.tut  etat;    repreaaaqua  in   praeeeni   ai.t 
runnm  eriinipahal,  non   ttiodo  par  luda.  e<l  per   M- 

bem  ctiam.  quo  ciinru  umltque  arrccta  aui    pudenda    conflacea  r-eeaereni' 
uiquc    Irjiui  [itimuoi  correpU  qui  Ulebaatur.  dciad*  tadicic  . 


lodo  in|     ti    baud  perinde    ia  erimiaa    i:u-ruriii  qmm  odio  huroanl  tarirn 
ron.i.  BI  prrauntibnn  addita   lnrtibi.j.  qi  fr.-arum  lerri*  coulecli  la- 

H  caauai  iaierlrent,  aui  crucibu*  atbii.  aut  daniuieadi.  atox*  obi  iticc 
iaaet  diet,  in  unuui  DO<  luml  oil  (jteieciur .     Hortua  eooa  ci  apectarq!o 

K*ro  oerolerat,  at    circaaao    ludie-ruin    odehat,    eabn*   *nrir.*a    peraMiiwi 
plebl  »el  ■ ii  i»  qnaoiqaaai  adverts*  aoaara    «    i- 

•in*  eiesapla  meiitoa  miaereiio  oiiebaiui.   uoiquaw  tea  Militate  pebtica. 
aed  in  ucriiiam  nnina  ahmmarciitur. 

•"Clement  of  Knoir,  KpuL  la  Jama.  C-  »  •■»««».  JuM  bafnre  marnr 
dom,  and  about  iodic,  «■»«  Inrtrnctiooi  to  pretbviera  -l*»e  all  veer 
t>ic:litrii  -i'.li  crave  and  eompauiuuatc  c>t».  be  te  cepfeiaa  cbc  a»nie  a> 
parent*;  to  widt.wa  ba  buuiane  hka  biiRbauda:  affcedinr.  to  than  tbcir 
roeant  of  huhim  In  all  kindnnv  arraaauig  marriagee  for  thoee  Io  inaU 
prima  and  for  io<*e  wltbrai  a  trade  attUi  *itb  the  nteetaarv  tapper  1 
ihtooKh  auoh  work  •<  Ibejrcaado:  and  for  the  ttadeaniaa  tad  cmplu)»i»l" 
lu  cap.  p  Peter  coutiuuet,  by  ctburtmc  tliair.  lu  brctbetly  love,  area  the 
mutual  partakin(  cf  focd  al  tba  common  tab  It  «o  that  thry  BUT  "be  ace* 
■  neat*,'  Thia  It  la  acoard  amb  CanoaSV  4p  fawr-  -  Ex  hie  qui 
callbei  in  cenuas  perveaersat  jubiaaia.  Hi  lecaoica.  Ulna  at  eaaurat.  ai 
•  alint,  naptiitj  ecutiaJ.j 

•»  CIiitioii,  IX,  p.  0*.  abovioc  tba  hipploaaa  el  lot  pentrcowal  aad 
early  .tuanl   imh<i  anrelira  Kepabltti  eraoL  "     lie  icaasa 

to  a-een  that  tbev  formed  a  poLilieo  ceuaotuic  Male  fee  earlbly  aa  vraM    at* 
poeltuortciu  euMcuce.   wbicb.    ca    accuuut    of  iu    perfect 
cal'.l  ibe  Angel  republic. 


PETER  AST)  HIS  WIFE  WERE  CRUCIFIED.      Ml 

changed  and  we  are  eo  fortunate  hh  to  have  them  all. 
But  Paul  being  a  Roman  cilizeu  was  accorded  citizen- 
ship and  honored  with  what  whs  deniod  to  Peter  who 
was  at  best,  in  the  opinion  of  those  aristocrat*,  nothing 
but  a  workingman.  As  such  ho  was  their  organizer  unto 
the  new  life. 

That  Peter  was  hanged  upon  the  cross  of  his  beloved 
master  is  historv;*'"  yet  the  evidence  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  mention  found  in  the  scriptural  writings  and  the 
l.^torians  of  the  early  church.  Tertullian  is  authority 
for  the  proof  that  Peter  was  one  of  the  victimBof  Nero's 
rage,  at  the  burning  of  Rome-'"  Peter  was  a  married 
man.  We  have  some  account  though  meagre,  of  his 
wife;  and  it  may  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our 
narrative,  as  they  both  met  martyrdom,  to  carry  their 
annals  along  together.  Neander  turned  his  scrutinizing 
search  to  getting  all  the  testimony  extant  and  found  that 
both  Peter  and  his  wife  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
during  the  Neronian  persecutions.*''  Tacitus,'"  Sueto- 
nius.  Dion  Cassius  and  Orosius  have  given  us  a  solid  gen- 
eral basis  to  work  on  which  makes  the  filling-in  contri- 
butions of  Clement,  Tertullian,  Chrysostom  and  the  arch- 
aeological discoveries  of  recent  days  more  interesting. 
There  is  one  thing  very  instructive  connected  with  their 
deaths.  They  were  cremated,  not  buried  in  the  flesh.'" 
like  Paul;  and  their  death  was  by  crucifixion;  whereas 
Paul  was  honored  with  a  noble  execution,  and  the  same 
is  said  of  Justin  Martyr. 

This  is  because  Peter,  like  Jesus  himself,  was  a  work- 
ingman.    So  great  was  his  power  as  the  successor  of 


•"Smith.  DHL  Mb.,  p,  24M;  "The  fact,  however,  of  Sl  PeUr  a  mir- 
tyrdoni  at  Rumc  reata  upon  vary  different  ground*.  The  evidence  for  It  It 
compl«ie,  while  th«rc  ii  ■  total  ubarmc*  of  any  contrary  statement  In  the 
wTldoce  of  the  early  Path*™.  We  have.  Id  the  fir»t  place,  the  certainty  of 
r_l»  uiarivrdotu.  in  our  Lord's  prediction:  John  ail.,  16.  19:  'Am'!*.  «»**►  W" 

f*r  *cm,  art  $c  .xwrtpof  _  ifwtrni  <rtn\<70V  Km  rtpu-t+Tt.t,  uwov  :,At.\n-  tr«r  i, 
>W***P*  ••'«****  »«  *«**>*«  "on  Km*  tlAAof  •«  (*"***  ***  «»*••.  iiev  #v  d«Af»i. 
Tawre  M  «!••  #.»»*«»»•»*   moif  *)•*«>«•  6<*{«<r«t  *er  ■>«••-. 

■•iTcit..  Dt  Jporpt'neo.cap.  13:  '*At  Rome  Nero  waa  the  firat  who  tt*ln*d 
wlih  blood  the  limit;  faith.  Then  ia  Pater  Kirt  by  anothar.  whnn  made  fan  to 
the  crnt»-  John.  xi...  is  iw,  which  l*th  veree  foretells  to  Peier  by  Cbriat 
bltoaelf.  the  manner  of  hi*  death." 

»!:  Planting.  Book   IV..  chap.  I. 

***0n  Kbli  calebratad  pad"  of  hlatory,  Kenan,  Itittbrrt  J>cfer«*.  p.  70,  of 
The  authenticity  of  this  paitace  cannot  be  disputed." 


Irani     «yi 

*'*Ttio  demand  for  cremation  at  Rome 


a*  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Table*. 
For  C1c«to'k  mention  Of  It,  mo  Vol.  I.,  p.  7ft,  note  14.  and  he  aay«  noble- 
man only  could  b*  bnrled;  tiortua,  Man.,  Aee.  Coivmb.,  p.  S;  *'  (Juutii  Lege 
XII  Ta  hu  la  rum  defunctorum  corpora  In  Crbe  nrere.  aut  aepellrc  vatitum 
1  dc  quo  More  Kirchmanuua,  b*  FUmrrt.  Am,,  Lib.,  II.,  cap.  22." 
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Jesus,  recognized  agent  or  head  evangelist,  the  "rock" 
of  the  whole  movement  that  christians  of  the  early  apos- 
tolic age  were  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  fisherman,  as  Jesus  had  been  the  carpenter.  Peter 
was  the  great  apostle  of  economies.  We  know  from 
Clement, his  friend,  that  the  common  table  with  him  and 
his  brotherhoods  was  considered  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. 

This  common  table  was  not  only  an  economic  resource 
for  a  brother  and  sisterhood  composed  of  poor  people 
who  lived  by  their  toil,  but  it  being  the  climax  of  the  last 
supper  of  their  beloved  master,  was  a  veritable  "ccena 
sacra,"  on  all  devotional  occasions.  Socrates  the  great 
martyr  and  pre-christian-christian  hallowed  the  cosna 
sacra  in  the  symposiums  of  many  a  thiaeos.''*  It  seems 
not  a  little  strange  that  Borne,  a  vast  city,  at  that  time 
estimated  to  have  contained  two  million  inhabitants'" 
should  have  been  bo  sensibly  influenced  by  these  organ- 
izations. 

But,  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  conquests,  by  which  it 
had  been  hoped  the  unions,  members  and  all,  should  be 
exterminated,  actually  concentrated  still  more ;  coming 
as  they  did  from  organized  regions,  dragged  ruthlessly 
thither  as  prisoners  of  war.  Before  those  wars  Greek 
was  little  spoken  at  Rome.  Only  the  polite  and  wealthy 
knew  it  and  that  mainly  as  an  accomplishment  At  the 
time  we  are  describing  Greek  was  the  common  vernacu- 
lar; and  what  made  it  humiliating  to  the  rich  and  great 
was  thut  it  was  used  by  slaves  and  freedmen,  already 
accustomed  to  a  first-class  unionism  in  far  off  Greek- 
speaking  lands,  huddling  together  their  old  loves  and 
rebuilding  their  old  organizations  to  Nero's  horror  and 
disgust. 

Petor,  though  not,  like  Paul,  a  prisoner,  was  a  Greek- 
speaking  unionist  The  old  unions  of  the  Greek-speak- 
ing East  had  for  centuries  the  anagenesis  or  new  birth — 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  old  tenets 
clung  to  the  christian  plant  Many  societies  having  the 
now  birth,  whatever  it  was,  introduced  the  name  of 

«'» IKau,  FU..  I;  Xcaoeh..  Oiwct,  8;  <riwia  SocxUn  <U*criblaf  lo«« 
nd  mutual  lallowablp  la  beard  t«  My:  "  IUm>  iw**>  iW  *«•»  raaravaW 


««CotHol«  Cbarob.  *■*»*..  art.  Bm.    Tki»  ■•  U»  i 
the  mi  ot  Vttpu'iiD. 
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the  new  anagenesis  into  old  Solonic  unions."1  Spain 
had  the  kuriakos,  or  if  transplanted  and  set  up  in  Borne, 
the  name  is  found  changed  to  Cyriacus.  Peter  and  hi* 
wife  lived  in  one  of  these  at  Home,  in  the  Via  Ostiensis.*" 
The  most  credible  evidence  we  have  regarding  Peter's 
wife  shows  her  to  have  been  a  deaconess  of  this  miniature 
union,  in  the  old  road  or  street  leading  down  the  Tiber 
to  Ostia  tho  port  of  Rome.  This  greatroad  teemed  with 
trade  organizations.'1'  Hundreds  of  inscriptions  show* 
ing  this  are  discovered.  The  cemetery  of  Peter  is  on 
this  road.  The  vast  trade  union  system  along  the  Oatian 
Way  just  about  this  time  was  one  of  the  wonderful  points 
of  neglected  history.  That  Peter  and  his  family  were 
prominent  in  one  of  theso  large  unions  there  can  never 
exist  a  doubt  Until  persecution  struck  them  they  could 
live,  preach  and  prosper;  for  under  tho  veil  there  was 
no  poverty  and  all  were  equal.***  Of  course,  then,  this 
peculiar  family  would  become  the  butt  of  Nero's  special 
wrath.  They  had  introduced  a  new  divinity;  they 
preached  and  worked  and  organized,  in  Greek  and  He- 
brew tongues;  they  were  too  prominent  to  escape  the 
spies  of  the  Roman  guard.  Indeed  they  may  have  been 
doomed  like  Seneca  before  the  incendiary  struck  the 
flints  which  fired  the  city.**1 

Unable  to  find  a  detailed  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
this  pair  we  can  only  clutch,  in  passing,  the  scintilla* 
which  occasionally  fly  from  the  pen  of  cursory  writers. 
One  of  these  informs  us  that  Peter's  wife  suffered  first 
Clement  of  Alexandria  enriches  these  desultory  mentions 

«"OehI*r.  MSS-.  aJM:  "0--in(.  Alhen.,  Peiraeua.  CIA.  II..  «10;  tin 
>«k  dex  tpyiv^,  ,u  hhron  dcr  Benciia,  IV  Jihrh.  vor  Chr.— Die  Thraker 
beeoodera  eeacanloabi  »1«  Vy-"«  «*«r  Be-die  in  Pemeoi:  Inachriftde* 
IV  Oder  III  Jahrh,  -or  Chr..  ungeaau  publicirt.  "A«-ey-v-#w.  lS9rX  For 
more  cf  ihetc.  tee  /edee.  catchword.  U»*0--"U.  There  -ere  many  of 
tbeae  or-eona  whew  metnbera  believed  in  end  eubeeribed  to  the  new  Birth, 
•>D*»>i.  whirh  .1  -nil  »  tenet  Id  the  Fetrine  pert  ol  the  charch. 

*"  De  Ro»si.  Krma  Sou..  I  .  p.  SCS .  "  K^un  n*-|i»»  or  Cjriecul  Pen! 

Jar-currant  S.  Cyii«< i  vie  Oitienaia— Petrui  Malliui  eddii  ubi  eel  eccleaia 
.  Cyrlecj."  Peter  was  e  lord  ae  we  bavo  csplained;  and  ao  ha  waa  r*p>fx 
ever  Ibis  "llooa*  ol  the  Lord" 

«>•  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  MS*  aod  «0-2. 

"»  Lactentioj.  bit.  I*u..  v..  II.  IA:  ••  Nemo  Deo  peeper  eft.  Biji  qui 
lajafjtbj    .ndi-el nemo  t:Uni*unne  niai  qui  opera  nnseracordie*  In- 

Slur    tVern ir-jd  ooa  loter  psnp*r«s   et  dr-ltee.  tervoe  at  domino* 
tereat  nihil ;  nee  alia  ceuae  est  cut  noble  invicem  fratrom  pomen  lmp*r- 
itamua.  niai  qui  parea  eaae  box  crediaoe  " 

*•>  Seoer*.  Mp<M.  Ce  foul,  loat  after  tb*  co-fla-ration:  "The  chriuiant 
and  le-i  ere  Indeed  commonly  puol*b*4  for  Uie  burnln-  ol  the  city;  hoi 
that  Impiooe  minre.nl  who  deli-hia  in  murdora  and  hoichetiea.  an/1  tlrv 
'-—.  file  vtfleini-e  with  Ilea,  ia  appointed  to.    or    tea-rved,  tot  Via  V«V* 
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in  his  Hortatory  dissertation.*"  The  fine  details  of  these 
sufferings  are  covered  in  darkness,  but  tho  main  facts 
hare  in  &  wonderful  manner  come  down.  We  mar  with 
precision  assume  that  Peter  was  married  to  a  kind,  sym- 
pathetic woman  and  mother  and  that  she  was  high  is 
office,  performing  the  practical  duties  of  a  motherly  man- 
ager, and  that  while  her  husband  was  disseminating  the 
Word  she  was  waiting  on  the  common  table  and  making 
happy  the  hungry  who  flocked  in  those  times  of  danger, 
to  her  motherly  retreat  and  were  fed  and  comforted . 
such  was  the  early  Christianity. 

The  drama  here  closes  to  again  open  upon  a  death 
scene.  We  now  hear  of  Peter  s  wife  that  she  fell  a  rietini 
to  the  merciless  rage  of  Nero  She  was  led  to  execu- 
tion. Her  husband  was  also  under  arrest.  Peter  saw 
her  on  the  march  toward  the  Roman  Golgotha,  and  in 
his  agony  cried  out  to  the  dying  woman  word*  of 
cheer.*"  There  were  probably  also  many  other  woman 
dragged  to  execution  with  her  and  dying  on  the  usn 
gibbet 

And  now  for  Peter  himself.  In  the  light  of  a  chris- 
tian father  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nero  and  his  crea- 
tures a  ringleader;  pronounced  worthy  of  death  ho  was 
led  up  to  the  cross.  It  is  well  known  that  this  ap<> 
bad  on  the  eve  of  similar  suffering  denied  his  master, 
which  seems  to  have  affixed  itself  upon  his  mind. 
thought  it  worthy  of  himself  to  die  on  the  cross,  but 
when  the  hour  came  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  following  him  on  equal  footing,  and  chose 
to  be  executed  head  downward. 

Ah  already  observed,  the  poor  and  those  among  the 
ancient  lowly  who  were  obliged  to  earn  their  living  as 
they  went,  were  not  bnried  within  the  city  of  Rome 
Their  bodies  were  usually  burned.  Tho  burnt  cinders 
of  millions  of  the  more  wretched  were  cast  out  to  mi* 
with  the  dusts  of  dirty  street*.  But  those  belonging  to 
a  union  with  the  burial  attachment  were  always  pro- 

"»  Strom.,  VII..  Vol.  IIL,  ?.  JSA  ad    Klou.  Laip*..  WSS;     ■'♦•».  y  .*. 
ffca  m«^w>    644*mnmv   r^p    tti-vou   yvnlcja.  Ay«*4Vq»   pap    M    *«>-«Ta*,  vrr>v 
►•4  #»*•  »fc«  «M»wh    X*?'*    •*'    t**   **1  0?***  a*-aaajMlft  iui4miiiwmi  1%  d 
rjwmluwt  rt   ««i   ra^acA^rutw*  if  i'Wuw  vaaeairarr*.     imaj^dii  **ri  **i 

mmtmt." 

•"Clem  Al»»..  atrem.,  VII.       Nnsder.  nam..    Br...  -...  can* 

i»  mind  iht  wordi  of  Clemam  who  b»oJ«  si  don  tha  iriditiee  that  wrjao 
Pat*:  uw  bar  boia*  lad  to  rsartrrdoai.  bi  c.-iad  est:  "O  raoiamb*'  UM 
Lord.  " 
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Tided  with  an  olla  or  cinerarium  and  tilth*  or  miniature 
vault  for  its  reception."*  Thin  accounts  (or  the  construc- 
tion of  the  columbaria,***  tho  first  of  which  was  discov- 
ered in  1827,  near  tho  Appian  Way,  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  prenerration  and  of  prodigious  size.  The  un- 
earthing of  the  great  columbarium  so  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  epigraphies!  schools  that  money  was  appro- 
K'ated  for  continuing  tho  research,  and  Bossins  and 
Rossi,  with  Oorius  before  them,  devoted  their  lives 
to  a  strictly  scientific  investigation  with  the  result  that 
a  mass  of  evidence  i«  exhumed  proving  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  and  also  of  many  hitherto 
doubtful  statements  contained  in  the  apochryphal  con- 
tributions and  hitherto  unfathomable  allusions  of  the 
profane  writers  in  poetry  and  prose.*"  De  ltoeai  de- 
clares that  the  epigraphs  and  monuments  are  traced 
with  precision  to  as  early  an  age  aa  the  Flavii,  who  be- 
gan their  power  and  influence  as  emperors  and  high 
military  leaders  in  the  year  69,  while  the  apostles  were 
yet  living.  In  fact  this  date  fixe6  the  chiselings  discov- 
ered in  the  under-ground  cemeteries  in  the  days  of 
Claudius  and  Nero. 

After  tracing  Peter,  the  beloved  and  trusted  compan- 
ion of  Jesus,  to  the  cross  which  stretched  out  his  arms 
aa  truthfully  predicted  by  his  messianic  master,  and 
•mid  his  dying  wails  and  those  of  his  dear  and  innocent 
wife,  we  turn  from  the  mournful  scene  to  Paul.  What 
became  of  him?  Here  again  we  are  cowled  in  the  pre- 
cariouB  scraps  and  darklings  of  an  aggravating  incom- 
pl<t.  rus*.     Some  say  he  went  to  Spain,  planting  there 

«»•  Chf jk>«..  III.,  r  ln»  "  Nun  qol  Cbr.ttuoi  Mci'trx,  pou  rtaaor- 
ractioncm  pro  illo  mortoot  ««.  cruet  capire  in  tciitio  v«f»*  jffliv»        Actio 

I.  Vlfl  .  p.  4M:     -PcU.    • 
A(>>0     <>r     1101     Vll 


PeUO  iimw  capita  ciuciBxua."  Bcecdxtioa.  TUmt. 
AfilD  OroaloB.  VII.,  T  •Nam  prrtsm  Roma  Chriatlanoa  aapplic.  i>  ••.  ninr- 
ti!.u»  >dl-.  ii    ac  p«r  nmnM  freilKUt  pari  prratcalfeM  •icrocitii  lroptr- 


ri  pw*«oii. 
«tii      iptuniqna  noaicn  elliptic  coottat  tcaiittrsaea  ChrlMi  Apoaloloa  P» 
Pau' 


from  cruca  I'mulam  xltdx>  occidit 

au  For  to  tccoant  el  iK*  colambtru. 


trt  lodrr    in  Tarn. 


poiniinr  to  pi(c<  oODUlalai   oar  elaborate  info»a»tiion.  «.ib   llloiirtiioo*. 

—  fia  Rotai.  Borne  wt.  Toruo  I.,  p.  I  SB,  thinks  Ibere  (to  oo  lexer  •»- 
1*1  to;  donbt  tt  to  tr«  -croTxcy  ol  the  informal^*  darned  Iros  that*  Boda: 
"L'  cum*  <l*i  tiltili   III  lit    dal   float."  to  famra  dt  donaMOfl  i«- 

onn  ai  Bet  ftittcat*  •  U  tl«ii  dl  quetii  cemaiari  roedaa- 

almi  dorraAav?  a  poco  a  poco  aaaara  arcnratainaato  comptsfi  ai  dabcti 
leoahi  luojo  lalta  I'opara  rjaltt  Rama  tnimranaa.  Appasco  n«  «maieri, 
col  la  a-.nria  o  It  irtdiiiona  tvaeoa  V  otifla*  apotiolbr*  tl  ttw  deilt  plfl 

lit  crltlra  arrhrolojica  io  veaytio.  par  coil   dira.  cli    iocuotbeli   a    dai 

ivi  to 


aatatt  critic*  arrharolorica  io  venio.  par  coal 

erlttltni    lpotr.1,  a  dalraru  criatiaoa  a    della  ehiiaeana     . 

trove  semerie  da  paraosa.  cka  atmaffaoo  da  taropi  da  Htr-.it  da  Tnuao 

•  par  6do  4t:o  pracita  di  qtMftl  aaa*." 
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the  Word,  and  it  is  strongly  hinted  that  Nero  who  seems 
at  firat  to  have  fancied  him  and  excused  him  from  trial, 
actually  accompanied  him.  But  if  bo,  he  returned  be- 
fore the  conflagration.  Again,  it  is  told  to  u»  by  later 
writers  that  he  was  rIbo  in  Britain  and  built  up  the 
church,'"  perhaps  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  Glas- 
tonbury.4** Although  it  looks  rery  doubtful  whether 
the  apostle  could  in  so  short  a  time  hare  made  bis  voy- 
age with  the  slow  modes  of  travel  of  those  days,  and 
gotten  back  as  early  as  tho  year  64,  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  energy  and  unflinching  determination,  al- 
ways full  of  enthusiasm  and  practical  ideas.  The  epi- 
sode of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  going  to  bear  inspection. 
It  is  about  certain  that  whether  Paul  went  or  not,  Jo- 
seph must  have  planted  the  church  at  Glastonbury  not 
far  from  Loudon,  and  that  it  was  then  that  tho  union 
of  carpenters  was  created,  which  Pudena  planned  and 
helped  to  orgauizc  by  presenting  them  it  plot  of  land, 
shown  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an  inscription  among 
its  ruinB."*  It  is  recounted  of  many  of  these  evange- 
lists that  they  traveled  great  distances  and  organized 
their  Word  as  if  by  magic,  the  result  of  their  labors  be- 
ing permanent  So  Crescens  went  northward  as  far  as 
Lyons  and  Vienne.4*4  But  the  fact  must  be  known  that 
a  great  number  of  trudo  unions  existed  at  Vienne  as 
early  as  Appius  Claudius;  and  Crescens  must  have  been 


—  Liofid.    quoting  The;-Joicl  ia  tba    Bin. 
note  A.  p.  SCO,   apeaklng  cf   ■  Oar  fiaharmea,  public 

J  note!  Tbaodorat:.  IIi^l  riiutr.  on  tba  Atleodaaca  MO  ta« 
task*.  '•  -IUidrva«»  •v.-tw.**  n«oNuUT»r."  Theodore*  hare 
(teal  etaucliilnc  work  of  "Oor  Fitaetmea.  pablicana  sad  tint  Mini, 
who  brought  the  law  of  the  Copcl  to  all  men.  aad  panuadedl  DO!  F*>intna 
only  and  the  inbjecla  of  Rome,  but  tba  Scylbuaa  and  Sauiooiaier.  aad  tba 
ln.fi.,n»  and  tba  Sere*,  aad  the  Hircaaiu*  tad  Bmuiui  aad  las  BrtaocM. 
ta*i  Cimbtiaai  aad  Germane  and  ia  a  Kurd  evety  aatioa  aad  race  af  i 
to  adopt  tba  li»i  of  him  who  diad  upon  tba  creee.  Tba  orlf  taal  of  T 
trl  ruoa  aa  followa:  "*Oi  It  M*ittfe*\  Hxt'.t  eel  el  raU^exaJ  ei  r-r  .  . 
«e**.v  +*tf*^*»*i  aofrt  iv*t^A.iw,  e/eeirq  **■•*>»  !<»»■■'  aa*  aw  aaiee  Tap 
*****  ••*  b«a  rtvrat*  ««A«vrfac,  iX*A  km  rd  X«v#.ci  lU  r«  ~ 
eeV*,  eat  'lilt**  «ai  Aifiorat,  eel  llipcmt  ul  Xaaa*.  ca*  Tea 
are**,  eel  b(MTTo#oy<.  re*  K**lfif*oit.  eel  V***t*****%.  sal  eve{eeAw<  «•» 
*e<  v<*o(  i*4p**r**r  j.{u<u   f oi    eteu^eVreet   »e**  »*>■»!  arvvauraa." 

•aatlocard.  OUL   Attffm,,  Jngl&Saam  Owe*,  aafx.  acta  A.,  po, 

There  teuieiaa  but  odb  wore  tctumuny.    tbat  of  Veaaoriga  Poriunetaa,  a 

KL  uf  tba  tilth  caalurj,  who  la    tba  lollowiar  Una*  la  agpPQMt  to  Mala 
SI.  I'aol  actually  1.  tiled  Britain! 
"  Traaalt  ol  oreanuni.  vel  cjoa  fecit  laaola  pcrtnm, 

Qoaaaoe  Briianana  habit  ttrrae.  qaaaaa*  aMtma  Tfcala" 
•a*  Sea  fade*,  in  verb,  clmtaa'mry,  refeirinr,  10  where  ill  Lalia  ia  laotad. 
«o  Smith.  MB.  /Hot.  p.  MB,  retcra  to  Paulra  m aatioa.    J7.  faa,    }».,  ea, 
thai  e«  wtot  to  Dilmaiia  and  admit*  thai  aa    may   a«»e  baea  the  tnanar 
•/•oacuuxebio  VWona. 
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Moisted  by  their  milling  industries  on  the  river  Gere. 
They  were  certainly  a  very  active  and  tireless  force  of 
workers. 

Thero  in,  however,  but  one  assured  point  regarding 
Paul  after  about  A.D.  64.  He  was  condemned  and  suf- 
fered death.  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  by  de- 
capitation.4" The  indications  are  that  Nero,  so  long  as 
he  know  nothing  more  against  him  than  that  be  was 
connected  with  the  Dionysan  unions,  which  furnished 
him  so  many  entertainments,  was  favorable;  but  when, 
through  his  spies,  he  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the 
great  advocates  of  the  new  religion,  he  became  very 
much  enraged  and  after  a  mock  trial  ordered  his  execu- 
tion. Being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had  the  honor,  how- 
ever, of  being  beheaded,  rather  than  crucified.4"  This 
unbridled  and  frightful  monster'— an  undoubted  ma- 
niac, continued  in  power  for  fivo  years  his  senseless  de- 
struction of  the  human  race,  proving  the  absurdity  of 
imperial  government,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  his  own  friends. 

There  was  a  rumor  current  for  nearly  a  half  century, 
that  Nero,  who  had  threatened  to  return  and  finish  his 
work  of  assasination,  would  again  emerge  from  his  as- 
sumed hiding  and  come  back  to  resume  sway  from  be- 
yond the  Euphrates. "* 

*»i  Cbrytoet.,  Vol.,  IX..  p.  407:  "  Neronla  ju«u.  Piolat  capita  iroocetna 
eat."  t«..  x«..  p.  1«:  ••  Naro  impgralora  in  faultim  aaivlabat.  Smith.  Bti. 
Bicl..  Is  varb.  Alar;  "The  lima  and  manner  of  Iba  Apoitle't  martyrdom 
ara  laaa  cctuin.  Tho  eatly  wrltete  imply,  or  distinctly  atate,  that  be  »uf- 
farad  at,  or  about  tha  umc  time  |wilh  P*ul).  Dionya.  Araop.,  0p&*; 


with  Paul,  io  tba  Neroolan  pareecution. 
crucified,  a  point  eufActeotly  determined  by 
ap.  Eoacb.,  Bui.  Ecflu..  III.,  I.  who  could  eitily 


.   "'ara 

All  agree  that  ba  waa 

our  Lord'a  prophecy.    Qrlgeo. 

eitily    euertain    tba  fact,  and 

ianot  inaccarata  in  historical  matters,  saya  that  at  bla  own  request 

be  ni  crucified  with  bla  baad  downward*.     Tbi»  atatamcDt  waa  generally 
received  by  christian  antlo/jity. 

"t  Jute-.VtcUe  FoOterl.  VU.,  «M.  note  1.  It  ii  one  of  the  two  Vienna 
MS&..  and  reader  "f'auL  tha  teacher  of  tha  Centtlaa.  having  proclaimed 
tba  Gotpel  of  CbrUt  to  tha  Geattlee  from  Jerusalem  even  to  IUyrteum, 
waa  c«t  off  In  Roma  while  teaching  tba  truth,  by  Nero  and  King  Agrippa. 
beloa. beheaded,  and  hat  been  buried  la  Rome  itaeU;"  Meyers,  fMU'H. 
klewi  leesom,  in  verb.  Paulta:  "Endued  wieder  in  Rom  varhaftet  and  nnter 
Naro  rnrlalch  mlt  Pa  true  hlngerlchtet  nod  rwar  emhaopiel  wordan  tain, 
Warubalnllcher  echlnssen  Kbon  dla  rwal  Jarhra  dar  Apcetalgeechlcbte 
mil  Process  nod  biruicbtung  ab.  Die  KIrche  hat  Ihm  lugfelch  mil  Potrua 
das  B  Jan.  ala  Paull  BekebrunraUc  aa-IdmaL 

-  wa  Neeoder.  Plane.  Hook  V..   and  Hilt.  Cfaareo,  |„  p.  ijr.  orig.,    telling 
late  etory  written    afresh  by  Luck*.  atlBirAav  L   d..  Ofcmi,    ml  assail,  that 


Naro,  waa  believed  by  John  tha  Evangelist  at  the  time  ha  wrote  the  ] 
eataaj,  not  to  ba   dead,  but  aacaped  to  a  catraal  beyond  the    Euphrates  to 
ee»e  aim*  •• 


nself  from  the  wrath  of  tha  people 
u  one  cf  the  beast 
f  the  bottoraleea  pit. 


*».  zUL.  a    where  Nero  la 


meant,  ae  ooe  cfUie  beoata.    He  la  thought  07  tnaoytr,  tx-raoawoA'Mi 
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On  the  spot  near  where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana 
and  exactly  the  area  covered  by  the  low  dene  of  work- 
iugmen  along  the  Tiber,  a  temple  haa  been  built  bj  the 
irrepressible  christians  far  surpassing  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  who,  says  Gibbon,  'derive  their  claim 
of  universal  dominion  from  a  humble  fisherman  of  Ga- 
lilee." 

History  uses  its  low  subterfuge  of  tergiversation,  and 
makes  the  encyclopedias  to  this  day,  like  Cicero  of  old, 
fervid  in  calumnious  defamation  of  Clodiua.  This  cham- 
pion of  labor  they  accuse  of  invading  the  shrine  of  the 
Bona  Dee.  The  least  insight  into  facts  would  disabuse 
the  encyclopedists  of  their  error;  since  the  Bona  Des> 
was  none  other  than  Diana,  like  Clodiua  protector  of  the 
poor  and  provider  for  their  fortunes,  pleasures  and  joys. 
Kinship  is  indeed  claimed  for  her,  with  Nemesis,  the 
goddess  who  pursued  and  scourged  with  vengeful  fury 
the  greedy  who  grasped  and  appropriated  more  than 
their  share.  Such  is  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the 
great  Vatican  cathedral  of  Borne. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 
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SUCTION  IV.,-VK»PABI*,N-TITi:». 

Gals* — Short  Reign  of  Seven  Months  Closed  by  Am*um'f 
Dagger — Vespasian — Voted  to  Power  by  Praslorian  Guard 
— Story  of  Narcissus — Vespasian  Friendly  to  the  Organisa- 
tions— A  Moment  of  Safety  and  Rest — Flavian  Amphithe- 
atre or  Colosoum — Strange  Discovery  of  a  Slab  Containing 
Name  of  ite  Builder,  a  Christian — He  was  Guadentius,  Master 
Workman  of  a  Builders'  Guild — Vespasian's  Short  Reign — 
Nine  Years  of  Peace,  Comfort  and  Prosperity — Titus,  bis 
Son — Reigned  only  two  years — Continued  Prosperity — The 
Celebrated  Eleven  Years  of  Happiness— Titus  Continue*  the 
Kindness  of  his  Father — Cruel  in  His  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem—Mild in  his  Government  at  Rome. 


Ox  the  death  of  Nero,  the  scepter  fell  for  the  space  of 
seven  months  to  Qui  ha  when,  like  Tiberius,  Claudius 
and  Nero,  he  fell  by  the  assassin's  dagger. 

Vespasian,  a  soldier  without  the  prestige  or  power  of 
a  great  gens  family,  but  extremely  popular,  was  chosen 
mostly  at  the  instance  of  the  army,  to  be  emperor;  And 
he  was  raised  to  that  high  station  in  69,  the  same  year 
Nero  felL  Here  comeB  again  into  history  the  strange 
double-functioned  character,  Narcissus,  the  same  pow- 
erful freedman.who  as  a  favorite  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
domus  Augustalis  and  business  genius  under  Claudius, 
took  the  contract  of  cutting  the  tunnel  for  \«LV.v&,^  «yo.V 
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the  unwholesome  waters  of  Lake  Faoino.*"  Paul  men- 
tions him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  as  a  christian.  In  back 
years  when  both  were  young.  Narcissus,  working  his  in- 
fluence on  the  emperor  Claudius,  secured  Vespasian's 
appointment  to  go  to  Germany  as  legatns  legionia  and 
in  A.D.  48,  this  future  monarch  even  went  to  Britain  on 
a  similar  mission.  Thus  Vespasian  not  only  knew  the 
christians  and  was  under  great  obligations  to  them  for 
their  acts  of  kindness,  but  he  may  have  been  a  convert, 
like  Seneca. 

The  results  were  natural.  Vespasian  treated  the  new 
sect  with  much  respect  and  favor,  but  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Jews.  He  repealed  the  cruel  rescripts  of  Nero,  re- 
built the  temples  burned  in  the  fire,  restored  the  influ- 
ence of  the  domus  Augustalis  and  reopened  the  gynav 
cia,  and  the  booths  where  so  many  thousands  in  the 
umbrage  of  the  old  collegia  had  earned  a  living. 

Amoug  other  things  this  emperor  did  was  to  build 
the  great  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  a  landmark  for  curiosity  seekers  at  Borne.  There 
is  an  inscription  in  form  of  an  epitaph  to  the  architect, 
Ouadens  by  name,  who  built  this  colosseum  and  who 
was  a  genuine  christian.  "*  His  name  and  works  are  in- 
scribed upon  a  stone  which,  as  an  epitaph,  is  recorded 
in  the  archaeological  records,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  with  much  interest  at  the  epigraphies!  seminaries. 
He  certainly  worked  for  Vespasian  and  Titus,  being  an 
architect  of  merit,  else  he  could  not  have  constructed  so 
vast  and  famous  an  edifice.  But  Vespasian  was  so  re- 
lentlessly inimical  to  the  Jews  that  he  forced  twelve 
thousand  of  them  to  work  as  war  prisoners  on  its  con- 

<•>  Tbe  prodigious  •mount  of  work  ii  told  to  ui  by  Suetonius.  Climtim. 

20:  "  Fucinom  aggreeaua  est per  trie  autum  tniIHa  paaauam.  partial 

ocfoBBo  monte,  partim  exclao.  canalem  abaolvlt  asgre,  et  poat  undeclm  an- 
Doa.  quamvis  coutinnia  irlgint*  hominura  millibaa  aino  intermieaiona  oper- 
antibas."  After  eleven  yeare  working  night  and  day  the  tunnel  wit  opened 
bnt  tbe  water  would  not  flow.  Agrippina,  Nero'i  mother,  wife  of  CUodiut 
waa  so  angry  tbat  abe  caueed  the  murder  of  Narcisaus. 

«'■  Orell..  4065—  Roma.  The  date  ia  that  of  Veapaaian.  —  JSpitap*  o/Ot 
JTcM  k*o  Built  tXe  Colitmm.  Ita  laat  few  Unea  read:  "Tue  Aotori  promiait 
late.  Dat.  Kriatus."  Id  eat  Ckrixw.  "Omnia  tibl  qui  Allnm  parabit  Thea- 
trnm  in  Celo."  meaning  that  Chriat  haa  promised  thee  the  author  all  things 
who  shall  design,  prepare  and  construct  another  theatre  in  heaven.  The 
editor's  note  runs:  "Hunc  putant  architeehtnm  fuiaae  Ampnltheatrl  Flavi- 
an!, a  Veapaaiano  propter  Christiana  sacra,  quibua  nomen  dederlt,  suppli- 
cia  affectum.  Sermone  barbaro  minlmeque  Vespasianl  aeculum  refarend 
dimcultatem  aliquant  creari  nemo  infitiabitur."  This  man  waa  certainly  a 
member  of  the  Dionysan  artiste  and  a  mletot  or  qulnquennaJle;  but  ha  prob- 
ably outlived  Vespaalsn  and  Tltua  and  waa  ezectrted  by  Bomltina.  The 
TeaM   CoMsaom  was  dedicated  In  A.D.  80.    See  not*  49a  .     , 
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ulrucliou.  Two  testimonies  prove  hiiu  to  buve  been  a 
christian;  first  tint  epitaph  reads  explicitly  that  he  died 
in  Christ;  again  Veapasiau  was  very  favorable  to  the 
christianized  unions  of  Diunvsun  artists  and  awarded 
them  the  appointment*  to  perform  public  work  on  a 
large  neale.  The  inference  then-fore  is  that  Guadou tius 
and  liin  union  of  skilled  miisnus  built  the  Flavian  Am- 
pi  theatre;  he,  oh  quiuijuenuAlis  or  responsible  director, 
prewi'luit-'  Ore*  the  architectural  work  up  to  its  eonn 
tion  in  A.D.  80.  Following  the  rule  given  ua  by  Dr. 
Ramsay,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  an  epitaph  is  by 
no  means  the  date  of  the  interment,  but  that  in  miuiv 
cases  it  was  chiseled  much  later,  we  have  the  latter 
part  of  (ho  note  of  explanation  in  the  Orellian  collec- 
tion disentangled:  Guadens  or  Guadentius,  the  archi- 
tect, an  wo  have  Been,  was  not  executed  by  Vespasian, 
but  years  later  by  Domitian,  who  murdered  thousainla. 
XhOM  objecting  to  the  statement"1  in  the  inscription 
on  account  of  the  'barbarous  language  not  conforming 
with  the  politer  Latin  of  Vespasian's  time,  will  find 
themselves  nonplussed  by  Ramsay's  discovery  that  the 
epitaph  was  not  chiseled  before  the  death  of  Domitian, 
who  discouraged  letters  and  whelmed  all  such  artistic 
work  in  degeneracy  and  ruin. 

Titus,  his  son,  on  the  death  of  Vespasian  in  97,  took 
the  control  of  government,  and  during  his  two  years' 
reipn  the  same  friendship  continued  toward  the  chris- 
tians at  Home.  For  our  history  these  two  reigns  are 
uneventful.  They  are  the  celebrated  Eleven  Yean  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

«•!  Raui>MV.  Ctttttonti  ZhaA./j^rva  Ptry<j..  t-GmrncntiiiK  on  bit  no.  306:  "Th« 
dalaa  of  tbia  mill  iimny  ollur  inaeriptioai  la  nnt  lo  bo  utidcratuod  at  th« 
data  of  tli«  d-'ith  of  thr  pnr*on  burled  In  ibo  tomb,  tl  wit  only  to  tha  do)* 
valopcd  christian  cpiuphic  ay»t«m  tbit  (ha  day  of  doth  "H  ancravod  on 
tba  loinb.  '  Tlui  very  mii-i.-ri.nl  fact  pointed  out  by  Df.  Runny  ii  c«pc 
ciallr  true  of  tba  aarly  inacra.,  and  in  another  placa  no  admiu  that  aacrac-y 
no  account  of  daniari  mi  tho  causa), 

•*»  Oroll  ,  no.  M66,  note  o4/n.:  "Fl«r!  tamen  poteat.  ui  dlu  pod  Vcapa- 
aaaai  l«tu(ufa  Guadentii-  tunc  jam  pfo  Mmtyic  tutto  poaitna  ait  litiiiu»_-' 
Tba  -nitiiplii-u  i«  .11  tba  praaent  church  o!  S.  Martina  at  Soma;  aoa  Van- 
all.  -baan-.      1      I.    ,,.  si.     )ta«  .VaUarruiua  dlUa  Ckbar  dt  5     Martina 
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MICTION  T.,-DOIIITIAR. 

DoMrrtaX — Another  Son  of  the  Qeueroux  Vefpaaian — One  of  the 
moiit  Terrible  of  Tyrant* — An  Account  of  hi*  Murderous 
Havoo—  Valuable  History  of  Dion  Caanhtt — Gibbon  declare* 
he  means  Christians  though  be  Call*  them  Jew* — Domitilla 
— Said  to  have  Lived  through  Nero'*  Time—  Atrocities  of 
Doraitian  at  Puteoli— Doim'tuln  Persecuted— Hit  liu&baud 
Executed— Poraocutions  Raged  at  Bona—  Newly  Pound  In- 
scriptions Prove  her  n  Historical  Character — Inscription  of 
flrutcr — Wonderful  Din  ier-Ground  Rome — 

Kleirantly  Ornamented  Halle,  Hcliool  Rooms,  Hating  Cham- 
bers, Freaooiiiga  Sixty  Feet  beneath  the  Surface— Tl 
Abode* of  Hidden  Brotherhoods  during  Persecution.-:  of  Dc- 
niilian— Innribed  Mausoleums  of  Nearly  all  the  Celebrated 
Martyrs  Found — Peter,  Paul,   Domitilla,  "Puderis,  Clam. 
Innumerable  Host*  of  Other*  '  nkoown — Va*t  Revelations 
of  the  Excavation  Funds— 8tory  of  Call  in  us  and  Carpopho- 
res—Ashes  of    Blastns— Under-ground  Monument*  ol 
Via   Solaria  Vetus— The  Catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way — 
Great  Oolumbariuui— End  of  tlie  Tyrant  Domitian. 

Not  bo,  with  the  monster  Domitian,  Vespasian 'x 
younger  son.  He  blasted  the  good  name  of  the  Fla- 
vian stock.  Dion  Cassius  and  Tacitus  are  our  principal 
chroniclers  of  this  creature's  career.  For  some  reason  bo 
became  incensed  against  the  unions  of  Puteoii.  There 
is  no  historical  reason  given  for  his  especial  hatred  of 
the  christians  of  this  place.    We  have,  in  section  Nero 


»ro 
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of  this  chapter  and  elsewhere,  shown  that  there  existed 
many  organizations  at  Puteoli.  It  was  left  for  Domitian 
to  sysmatically  persecute  them,  giving  as  his  reasons 
that  their  moral  methods  did  not  conform  with  the  es- 
tablished paganism."* 

On  the  character  and  career  of  this  monarch,  who 
reigned  A.D.  81-96,  every  authority  is  agreed  that  he 
terribly  persecuted  the  christians."*  It  was  Domitian 
who  banished  John  the  evangelist,  to  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
inoa  and  about  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews.  Dion  Casaius,  as  Gibbon  avers, 
means  the  christians,  where  he  recounts  Domitian 's 
frightful  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  atheotet 
or  conversion  to  Christianity ; "'  for  he  certainly  could 
not  have  meant  atheism,  although  he  might  have  had 
reference  to  the  perversion  of  morals,  such  as  Christi- 
anity used  to  excite  against  pagan  ethics. 

We  will  now  turn  back,  as  we  have  promised,  to  Pu- 
t.i-  'li,  the  place  celebrated  by  the  landing  of  Paul  and 
bis  phenomenal  reception  and  entertainment  by  broth  - 
its,  mi  Ins  way  to  Rome  and  death.  There  is  a  lapse  of 
twenty  \eurs.  Domitian,  another  cruel  monarch,  like 
Nero,  bus  determined  upon  rooting  out  the  new  "pests." 
On  this  we  have  the  fortunate  history  of  Dion  Cassius. 
At  the  commercial  Mediterranean  port  of  Puteoli,  once 
celebrated  for  its  shipping,  great  numbers  of  trade  or- 
ganizations existed.  A  very  large  contingent  of  the 
population  of  this  city  was  Hebrew-Phoenician,  speak- 
ing a  lingo  of  the  Greek.  The  Phoenicians  had  colonized 
tho  place  with  branch  unions  as  positively  showu  bv  in- 
Kcriptions.  This  was  all  acceptable  enough  to  the  Rom- 
ans so  long  as  they  remained  pagan  and  conformed  tn 
the  state  religion;    but  tho  moment  it  was  discovered 

—  Dion  Ci»siu>.  LXVII..  e.  Mi  "'F.y«ai»i«  «tf«omt»i,  v+  4<  ••'•  Htm  •< 
,a  TU¥  'lov0ai*«»  f*e  <{oc«AAo»t«c  woAAoi  «*T«4i«&«7<?i)oa»." 

we  Meyer*,  Cm,  t.**.,  in  »erh.  ffamiltanui:  •■  Vor/ugiweise  ertah  er  slrh 
die  etitceaeririitcu  uu<l  bfdeuteodsten  MAiuu-i  />i  opftn  seiner  GfaMMn- 
kcil:  «bcr  Aucb  Jtideu  mid  Chlilleu  wuldcn  verfoltct.  unit  iii«i-UDi]'Ucuu(iK 
wurrien  nut  emmal  alle  Puilosophen  jus  Kiwi   \ ,  rm.-ben." 

w  Neander.  PlmU..  Book  v..  uw  (Br  fr|  I  |.  s«\  frnu,  not*  t,  i> 
id*  historian  who  confirm*  the  statement.  Attain,  be  says  "The  words  of 
Diou  Cam,  LXVII..  cap.  14:  ''ETnAim*  aoWirroc.  if  »}c  »ai  eAAoi  e'e  r< 
raw     fevAaiaSf    f6f  ^juaAAovrrt  woAAo,    *araJi«i,irtf>ia*».'        Tilt-    uniting  of  the 

charge  of  •  «>•*>«*  with  that  of  an  I  (oarerd    Jajwlill  riiMomi.  may 

have  allusion  lo  Christianity,    if  •*»•*"»     is  Dot  to  tie  understood  at  barely 

referring  lo  the  denial  of  the  gods  of    Ihc  »i,tc  religion the  change 

of  eJ«*rt< tould,  a  fortiori,  be    brought   against    the   conveiaicoi  to 
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that  thoy  bad  become  allies  with  the  hated  christian! 
who  introduced  u  new  divinity  in  the  worship  of  Christ, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.*" 

Domitian,  through  hi  a  spies  discovered  this,  and  now 
the  history  of  Dion  Caaaius  avails  us.  It  appears  from 
this  author,  who  beftius  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
sixty-seventh  bonk  with  n  description  of  the  environs 
of  Puteoli  and  I  boring  island  of  Pandataria. 

where  Doiuitilla  wiut  banished,  that  people  here  meant 
as  thos.i  panoeated,  are  the  same  Puteoleuses,  v. 
about  twenty  y<um  before  hud  feasted  and  favored 
Paul,  iiml  aaoottdd  him  to  Roma,  We  have  already 
shown  abundant  (ffidence  proving  that  they  were  the 
membership  of  a  lar^o  number  of  trade  and  labor  un- 
ions colonized  from  Phciomia,  close  by  Ctuaarea,  where 
Paul  was  tried  utid  where  he  shipped  to  meet  the  swu- 
•  of  the  emperor. 

Although  nut  of  the  noblest  Roman  stock,  like  his 
predecessors  Oalba  and  all  before  Vespasian,  still  hfl 
took  upon  himself  in  coutrndistinction  to  his  father  and 
brother,  to  wago  war  on  tho  christians.  Tboro  is  a  jum- 
ble of  meanings  caused  by  the  failure  of  Dion  Cassius 
motion  the  name  of  christians,  but  calling  them  all 
Jews,  then  the  general  term  by  which  in  Rome  the  Se- 
mitic race  was  known;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear 
this  up  by  quoting  tho  well-expressed  judgment  of  Gib- 
bon ,  who  Bpeaking  of  tho  outbreak  of  this  great  perse- 
cution which  seems  to  have  burst  forth  at  Puteoli,  n., 
"Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate  island,  on  tin 
coast  of  Campania;  and  sentences,  either  of  death  or 
confiscation  were  pronounced  against  a  great  cumber  of 
persons  who  were  involved  in  the  sad  accusation.  The 
guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that  of  atheism  and 
Jewish  manners — a  singular  association  of  ideas  which 
ennnei  with  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the chrittiam." 
Continuing  on  the  same  subject  the  honest  historian 
•peaks  of  this  imputation  as  an  "  honorable  crime,"  and 

•«  Mllinio.  at  rUlar  o/(7iU—  '  I  Lis  Ctuiu  Bin 

bava  auown  ilia  cliri»<i«u»;  ll  ->«  boco  Ih- 

uUr  aitrntiou:    aiuca   ilii,  author.    Ctbbun.  auppukca  thai  Dioa  wlaSea  hi* 
maitar  to  profit  liy  than    'rotincita  of  pcr«#-cir.  la  to 

hia  rVdiialallon  </ «7tatm,  »«i»    ••  li  it  preaMbla  :h.i  iima  C-aulua  ha.  uftaa 
daiiKi.ale-d  Ilia  chrialilu  b»  the  DIOII  ci   Jtwa." 

au  Orel,  aaaat  Fall    ch.  avi..    atitL  aotaa  (!,  ML  A3.  M.  U,  and  laa  in,  1m  Lav 
formation  from  !>tnu  Cm     LXVII  who  briata  lu  th»  «)cbrat»4 

cbiltlian.  &><m  DcaHUU 
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adds:  "Tho  church  has  placed  bolli  Clemens  and  Domi- 
tilla  among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruel- 
ties of  Douiitinn  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecu- 
tion.    It  was  in  fact,  the  third. 

Domitilla,  although  who  ii<  canonized  among  the  mar- 
tyrs, certainly  did  not  loose  her  life  iu  this  banishment, 
but  uiuxt  have  been  put  to  death  later  probably  as  au 
outcome  of  die  conspiracy  which  worked  the  amauiua- 
tion  of  the  monarch  fifteen  years  later.  The  name  of  the 
assassin  was  Stephen,  Domitilla's  freedman.*** 

The  acknowledgment  of  Gibbon  and  Ouizot  is,  that 
the  property  of  those  not  executed  outright  was  confis- 
cated. It  is  well  established  that  the  unions  located  at 
Puteoli  were  guilds  possessing  assets  in  common  which 
amounted  to  large  sums  of  money.*"  Tho  disappear- 
hik'o  of  these  associations  for  about  half  a  century  and 
the  non-mention  of  Puteoli  either  by  the  christians  or 
by  profane  history  is  proof  that  they,  together  with  the 
churches,  went  out  of  history,  because  they  were  al- 
most completely  extinguished.  It  had  been  a  vast  hive 
of  organizations  and  most  of  their  faithful  inscriptions, 
like  those  of  Rhodes,  which  met  the  same  fate,  were  of 
an  earlier  date  than  Nerva.  Everything  was  sunk  into 
oblivion  by  the  inhuman  act  of  Domitian  and  his  trucu- 
lent military  cronies."* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  real  history  of  this  and  the 
other  persecutions  of  this  despot'"  They  also  raged  at 
Borne.    It  looks  certain  that  Dio  means  Peter's  friend. 

The  best  we  can  do  here,  is  to  paraphrase  Dion's  ac- 
count in  a  running  form ;  he  says,  speaking  of  Domi- 
tian 's  cruelties  a  short  time  before  his  assassination  by 
Stephen  who  was  Domitilla's  household  servant  that : 

•**  Sueionlut,  M  [Xmil..  IT.  abereeoQaidcrible  la  given  of  tbe  tragedy. 
An  array  of  eoaipifiCuri  is  mentioned,  making  it  appear  that  it  wae  con- 
nected with  Klailt  .  nee.  "qnldam  n  gladiaiono  ludo  vulneribue  wp 
lain  ronlrotMariim  l  .1/1  4poUtm„   I.,  S. 

•**  DlOQ  Caal.,  t''.1  'Oi  o«.  ?«•»•  yovv  ovffiar  tvupi^vHi'."  tlcaily  ea- 
plalna  (bat  it  *ji  then   property  Ibal  wiu  aci/cd. 

Ma  Sea  the  Jiucr.,  urrll..  no.  I  Sen,  rr  lb*  dan  A.D.  117.  aborning  ibal 
at  Puteoli  tbuy  had  all  gone  back  to  tho  old  pagan  worablp. 

•*•  Dion  Ciu.  LXVfl.    ill.  Ml     "Ek  tovts)  ry  xri>y  i>  i»«  «  ««•*  lira- 

Vtreaa  il  rovrrOAei><  ayoifoa  Aiaoie  4<rrop,i7i?»).  ■  aV  Ty  out.,  »rf,  aAAovt  t«  ioIAow 
■a]  Tor  eWrtiev  KAifHm«  Hiniwra,  aata-ap  urf^iaa  ei-Ta.  aal  meueal  mi 
•  *r*\,  **■(-.-€, ^  learree  $**$■**  Ao^ir.^A-*-  naafa  aefafepaf**'  *  -»e»».f»eaei, 
•*l«**i.P».  at  aM^ott-  «>«Aijp«  oo^p-njrof.  v«"  fit  ea«  eAAe*  «c  Te  far  levoeietr 
*>j  afoB<AA«rTc<  voAAo,  »flTiiu*aJiya^.  *o.  o.  mi*.  aTiJaror.  oi  64,  ritr 
r».»  aaWalia  •araptpaajra*.  'II  od  ^owif.AAa  vefpatptai}!,  M0'fl'  <•<  Ueafiareea 
*a*'  TW  14  «fj  rA«4a*«ira  tttr  M*ra  rov  tyatiaaeti  •^••»t-.  aanjiepWaira  fS 
ea    JAAa.  «ei  ana    •*    eeAAot  aal  eft  eea   aVajMete  «>aftfTv.  eeaWreirar. 
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"About  this  tima  the  road  wbioh  leads  from  ! 
to  Puteoli  was  bestrewn  with  atones,***  for  the 
year  Flavius  Clemens  a  consul  and  relative,  the  son  of 
Flaviua  Sabinus,  who  was  married  to  Domitilla,  Domiti- 
an's  niece,  was  arrested  and  executed,  together  with  a 
great  many  others.    The  orimes  charged  against  these 

Cons  was  treason  or  blasphemy  sgainst  the  official  ra- 
ni and  on  account  of  this,  many  others  were  also 
pursued  and  condemned,  Domitilla  among  them.  Some 
of  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  others  had  their 
property  seized  and  confiscated  Domitilla  herself  was 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria,  off  the  coast.  CHab- 
rio,  who  had  been  an  arohon  for  a  certain  Trajan,  and 
many  others,  were  informed  against,  hunted  down, 
forced  to  enter  the  ring  as  gladiators  with  wild  beasts, 
and  killed." 

This,  literally  rendered,  is  about  the  substanoe  of 
Dion's  short-cut  but  significant  words.  Now  who  was 
this  Glabrio  and  who  was  Trajan  for  whom  and  whose 
he  had  nerved.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
.this  Glabrio  was.  Ho  could  not  have  been  a  miliary 
commander  for  Trajan,  afterwards  emperor,  for  he  was 
of  too  low  a  birth — a  thing  shown  by  his  being  con- 
demned in  the  arena,  although  Trajan  was  a  grown  man 
at  the  time.  The  more  probable  truth  is  that  the  Tra- 
jan here  meant,  was  some  powerful  kurios  or  archon  of 
the  unions,  for  indeed,  Dion  as  much  as  Bays  so,  and 
that  Glabrio  was  their  business  man  in  charge.  Domi- 
tiau  and  his  greedy  creatures  were  swift  to  seize  and 
profit  by  their  property.  It  resolves  itself  into  another 
of  those  terrible  massacres  of  the  christians  where  they 
were  dung  naked  and  unarmed,  like  good  old  Ignatius, 
to  the  tierce  beasts  on  the  sands  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Historv  is  silent,  brt  there  is  an  inscription  upon  a 
slab  of  this  date,  which  is  accredited  to  Naples,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Puteoli,  showing  that  those 
poor  wretches,  such  as  were  left  of  them,  having  lost 
their  manhood  in  these  persecutions,  resorted  to  a  flat- 
ter* of  Douiitian  in  order  to  appease  his  official  hounds 
duriug  the  bloody  work  and  terror  at  Puteoli,  where  he 
persecuted  his  christian  relations,  Domitilla  and  Clem- 

*»  Thl>  appear*  to  tw  u  rpiinmmatical  ttpr—inn ;  It  na  a  aaoaMaa 
*t  cisalUaa  «Bd  |thi  tuSuiaav 
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ens  and  thousands  of  the  unnumbered  poor.*"  The 
archaeological  records  of  Flavin  Domitilla  are  numerous 
and  not  only  establish  her  as  a  historical  character,  but 
dispel  every  doubt  that  she  was  a  directress  to  a  kuri- 
akos  at  Puteoli.  It  is  the  same  Domitilla  mentioned  by 
Dion  and  is  counted  among  the  martyrs  as  having  been 
a  christian,  persecuted  and  some  think  put  to  death  at 
this  maritime  city  of  Campania.*"*  Little  has  been  made 
public  regarding  this  remarkable  character.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  deny  her  race  as  one  of  the  proleta- 
rians, and  to  establish  her  as  a  noble.  It  has  been 
strongly  argued  that  the  Clemens  connected  with  the 
of  Dion  Cassius  quoted  by  us,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  at  Puteoli,  was  in  reality  no  other 
than  Peter's  friend.  One  thing  is  certain.  He  was  a 
christian.  According  to  Dion  he  was  married  to  Domi- 
tilla. But  an  inscription  which  we  have  just  quoted 
shows  two  Domitillas,  and  one,  if  not  both,  wore  frctd- 
women.  This  woman  was  Domitian 's  niece,  but  onlv  by 
n  morganatic  alliance  so  frequent  in  those  times.  Flav- 
ins Sabinus  was  of  real  gens  family  stock;'"  but  the  in- 
scription which  we  quote,'"  gives  evidence  that  those 
characters  are  over-strained. 

Tho  early  christians  did  not  plant  their  Word  of 
promise  among  the  rich  and  great  but  among  the  poor 
imrl  lowly  who  really  needed  the  promised  salvation, 
and  that  salvation  had  the  economical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  promise.  Nevertheless  Domitilla,  either  «1 1 - 
redly  or  indirectly  came  in  for  considerable  sums  of 
money  or  other  goods  for  in  her  name  we  find  the  most 
Humptous  equipments  of  under-ground  Rome.'"    It  ap- 


»«  Orell..  I  SMI  A.D.  117. 
i<  of  little  valuo  to  our  pur 


Inscription  aiuiply  ineuiiea*  Nerv*. 
.  upoae.    Much  belter  '    Orelli'a  uo  T83;  it  >p 
of  boln  Sabina  and   Domitilla.     It  icaila-  ".-.a.       .  Am  ,   Sahina  el*r«.    S.-r. 


The 

iac.    Much 


T.  (":»*•-  Aw.  ab  onwDtotoial  rom.— LK>Mi .  .ANt'S  DOMITIA  FUAVIA 
'  1LXA."     Romr  In  urmtlu      This  is  A  very  lUKJtcativo  one;     date  Of 
Dwuiiian,  »tuco  it  kpeak*  of  FluvU  Domi.ill* 

»»Grut«r,  ML  6  "  Flavin  DoimtUU,  Mix  I'tiviw  Dofultilbt,  Imp.  Cm** 
»iru.  Am  nepila  fwrit  <;iyr*r»  I..  *t  l.b*Ttlt  llberTahaMUe,  pottarltquo 
eororti.  cur»mc  T.  Flavlo  Onetfino  conjutfi.  Boneuicr."  Found  it  Homo 
iu  an  e*r -viiupcd  erypt,  and  bearing  the  evidences  of  being  a  in  cm  ca  to  of 
it  collaga  of  ehri»tiuna. 

ni  (;ibbon.  cb<  xvi,,  not#  fti. 

on  See  Irwm,  In  verb.,  DomiiUla,  for  our  nolo  quo  tine  the  ***•.  of  Or* 
•II.,  no.  763.  where  they  are  clerical*,  and  mciu  ictvann.     hi  tha  no.  046  of 

It  r  th#   Dnmitillaa  arr  frr*dwcm«n. 

*»•  Waliting.  HUt.  r.'orp.  ^vo/.  |.,    pp.  sit.  SIS,  nfftU    "De  Ro**i.    BuU, 

Omt.  18*.    p.  06.    Reiuifi.   Jf*o»*  A\tr*Z*,    p.  US    <  dAMOTttft  A  Smut  Dumi* 

<•  vaite  millr,  ornca  da  paioturat  *t  antoprt  I    <■■'   butta  ffl  pirtrraa,;  A 

•At*,  on  ramarqu*  un  puiu  «l  ua«  cmrno  c  Gun  1*  scaoU  o&lM  ciutUwh* 
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pun  thai  Domitilla  in  those  d«tfMW  tfmeewiea 
greet  power.  She  most  have  beat  of  eonsidantbl*  ooo- 
s  equenoe,  for  than  have  been  found  many  enggeativs 
inscriptions  pointing  to  her  influence  and  rapport  and 
it  ia  history  that  a  man  named  Stephen,  who  was  either 
a  slave  or  freedman  of  Domitilla  and  who  had  recount 
to  the  palace,  crawled  into  Domitian'a  private  preewm 
and  murdered  him,  whether  with  the  knowledge  of  ha 
miatrcaaor  not  ia  not positively  known.  There  isan  in- 
scription, found  near  Puteob,  which  exhibita  DomitD.lt 
aa  a  priestess,  proving  that  ahe  waa  a  great  kurit,  or 
miatreai  of  a  kuriake  at  that  place.*** 

Although  thia  onoe  important  benefaetreaa  and  com- 
forter of  the  persecuted  unions  ia  made  prominent  men- 
tion of  at  Puteob,  yet  ahe  survived  her  banishment  in 
the  isle  of  Pandataria  and  when  she  returned  to  her 
work  at  the  town  and  found  naught  but  desolation,  the 
members  all  dead  or  scattered  and  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  she  must  have  returned  to  Borne. 
So  fierce  had  been  the  persecution  here,  likewise  in  the 
city,  that  whatever  she  did  to  restore  happiness  and  or- 
der is  unknown  except  throagh  recently  discovered  in- 
scriptions. But  the  fact  that  she  is  on  the  Breviary  of 
martyrs  at  Borne,  gives  us  a  very  strong  and  darkling 
hint  that  she  must  actually  have  Buffered  a  violent 
death  under  Nerva  or  Trajan."* 

In  the  words  of  De  Rossi  given  in  our  notes  in  this 

■'  asaemblalent  lean  agapea."  De  Rossi,  Mtrna  Memo,  L,  pp.  ihis, 
found  her  in  the  Vie  Ardeatina:  "  Ccameteriain  a.  a.  Hermetia  et  DomitiU* 
(Petraa  Mallias  addit:  est  fori*  portam  Piaciaoani.  obi  eat  eecleaiaa.  Har- 
meiii  martyria).  Urbia  Romai  coimlterloram  mirablliam."  ieL,  p.  17T.  CaJ- 
litiDi  and  Peter  are  In  the  aame  cemeterv.  Via  Ardeatirua.  As  to  the)  ea- 
creta  of  thia  cemetery,  he  says,  p.  168:  ".n  nno  di  qoati  vidl  nella.  voha  le 
imagini  de  martiri  iatorici  di  quel  cemetero,  designate  dal  lori  oomi.  Hi m 
Marcellino,  Ttbaraio,  Gorgonio,"  He  farther  Bute*  that  more  axcavarJ 
may  show  other  valuable  things  and  that,  to  prove,  that  thia  caeaat 
were  not  unknown  in  the  2nd  centnry,  pictures  of  the  tad  centory 
found  there.  The  deapoilera  did  work  of  years  as  late  aa  A.D.  lfiO. 
every  appearance  proves  the  crest  secrecy  that  waa  kept  ap. 

•"  Orell.,  7*0,  741,  742,  743.  744.    The  number  740,  speaks  of  the  He 

of  eternal  peace.    It  waa  daring  Domitian'a  frightful  reign,  wheat  U  ia  kmt 

nearly  all  the  chriatlana  were  murdered.  The  fine  inscriptions  in  chris- 
tian. Some  of  the  poor  fellows  belonged,  or  had  belonged  to  the)  e—uea* 
ors  ss  slsves  or  freedmen.  They  were  mostly  christianised  collegia.  The 
legends  show  this.    No.  747  speaks  of  Domitilla  and  ia  christian, 

»>  Orell.,  8231:  "C.  Aaconio  C.  P.  Fab.  Sards.  1III-,  Vir.  I.  D.  Praaf. 
Pabr.  fratrl  Cosinlaa  M.  P.  SARD1  MATRI  BT  SIBI  ASCOKIA  G. 
P.    AUGURINI     SACERDOS    DIV^E    DOMITILLA." 

•■•  De  Rossi,  Bom.  AoOcran.,  I.,  p.  188,  haa  established  that  DocaidQa, 
together  with  her  Kvp*m*i  sre  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Via  ftnlaaiiiaa ;  "  Fatta 

Ioeste  oaaervaaioni  aal  pochi  monnmentl  che  oggi  ennocismo  dal  i  saiiaseui 
i  Lucia*  pasao  a  quello  di  Domitilla  snlla  Via  AHutlna,     a   chat  qwaafea 
PteaataW  SBtWaWhWa**^  CTiuPMeVPtoViiri  Mafrl  ajanaj  atgw  aajgpa. 
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chapter,  mention  ia  made  of  an  extra  pagan  inscription 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  ciriacua  or  in  Greek  kuri- 
okos  or  chapel  of  this  under-ground  Mausoleum  of  Do- 
niitian  ami  this  "una  lapide  profana  contemporancii. 
held  liy  a  geologist  who  was  engaged  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  spot  in  I860,  to  be  proof  positive  that  this 
is  the  burial  place  of  Domili11s."<"' 

It  appears,  that  the  evii-.m .inns  presided  over  by  D« 
Rossi  and  others  have  uncovered  from  a  great  depth  a 
huge  ciriacua,  or  kuriakoa  or  eubteranean  chun.-b.  All 
customs  and  habits  have  a  legitimate  origin,  and  the  or- 
igin of  a  graveyard  around  a  church  lies  in  the  burial 
olanse  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  collegium  funnraticiutn, 
or  ooBflghua  tenuiorum,  the  meaning  of  which  was  a  so- 
ciety of  the  poor  and  degraded.  Solon  gave  those  tho 
right  to  organize  for  mutual  help  knowing  the  groat 
power  of  socialism  as  a  purely  MOBOnifl  tneanB;  that 
right  during  the  Roman  conquests  was  stripped  from 
them  by  the  puwloniuious  aristocrats,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  clause  permitting  organization  for  burial  pur- 
poses. Tho  unions  then,  hid  their  economic  phase 
while  they  sedulously  kept  it  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
put  them  down.  Mid  oOBtdxraed  to  all  outside  appear- 
ance under  tho  legalized  burial  clause,  sanctifying  their 
confraternity  with  a  temple  nod  placing  their  grave- 
yard around  it.  Here  we  have  the  chapel  and  church- 
yard and  it  is  so  to-day.  There  wore  no  such  institu- 
tions known  to  curlier  pagan  times. 

But  during  the  fierce  attacks  of  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Domitian,  even  the  law  permitting  this  ambiguous  asso- 
ciation did  not  enough  shield  them  from  the  grip  of 
Roman  law,  and  they  then  dived  under  ground,  main- 
taining still,  and  according  to  law,  a  graveyard  around 
their  chapel.     As  the  ground  for  many   feet  in  depth 

omwUl  ha  dltt  ll  uomn  d!  CalUalo,  In  dnmoatrfr6    rim    ■  .  •     In 

0,ue»f>  voluon?.     M*  nrr,»nrO  anr.ho  nn  allro    pi.tilo    j.*j|     phi    lUMfl 
cbo  clue  II  Dome  dl  DoruUllla  datOKll  Dot  docuiDCDtl«eclefti*»Ucl  o  autnntl- 
cato  da  una    lupldc  pfofeoa  cOMeuiporaneu  a  Flavla    Domttllla.    yul  M 

109  l«  OrtjCln!  del  Bepolcrcta  coulemporam.o  al   prima  accnlo  dal  tolo  Dome 
I  Domilllla  »ono  *  battann  carUocata." 

HfTbla  cuii'ju*  tablet,  reoda:  "M.  Amonlui  realltuiua  folicit  Ypo  f»». 
■ibl  at  aula  ndentl.  iu  Domino."  Il  leadt  like  an  epitaph  ftMukinr,  in«*ry 
■uonc  lanfnaga  of  tho  faithful  brotherhood  in  iim  t.ora.     The  remark*  of 


nguaga  i 
De  Rom.  fiom.  *>M„  1  ,  p.  109,  »re 

ecle  prarioso  titolotIO  riDvetiutO  Del  IKS3  dculio  il  ccuieteio    dt    I'omit 
(Saa  ahovr  [nil  qaotad.J    La  balla  formula  'jM*Wteu»  ■«  /AvmtW    in  qneato 
latiMtmo  lltulo  aggiunta  al  'mu'  ri  ijiWfa,  rhr  il    nbtttmu'  nolle  apifrat 
oiatiuc  doc  pud  avert  quel  largo  »»h.  <be  ba  cello  pagano-"' 


ed  attal  rid  antico  «  II  aagu- 

.ntiil.. 
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is  planed  away,  these  otherwise  phenomenal  sepultures 
appear.  80  Domitilla  had  her  kuriake  or  in  Latin  eyri 
acus,  with  her  chapel. 

But  in  her  caao  it  waa  a  splendid  abode.  Hades-like, 
though  it  was.'"  De  Rossi,  as  we  have  shown,  de- 
scribed a  vast  hall  ornamented  with  paintings  and  sur- 
rounded with  stone  seats.  On  one  side  there  is  a  well 
and  also  a  cistern.  This  is  the  schola,  a  large  ro< 
christians  used  in  secret,  to  assemble  and  enjoy  tit  i- 
love-feasts,  listen  to  sermons,  deliberate  upon  and  ar- 
range for  the  economical  means  of  the  day  and  the  mor- 
row, and  enjoy  the  common  meals  together.  So  the; 
had  not  only  this  of  Domitilla,  which  bo  fortunately  an- 
swers as  a  splendid  and  undeniable  specimen,  but  many 
others,  some  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  show.  De 
Rossi  "*  has  been  able,  partly  with  his  own  labor  and 
partly  through  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Michele  Stefano. 
a  geologist  engaged  in  these  excavations,  to  br 
light  two  other  important  specimens  of  historical  char- 
acters of  the  time  of  Paul,  buried  or  conserved  in  two 
different  under-ground  cemeteries;  those  of  the  Agru 
Verano,  and  of  San  Valentino. 

One  of  the  martyrs  whose  ashes  now  lie  in  th*  0 
ground  Rome,  is  Callistus.  This  is  another  »trani~ 
double-dealing  character  of  these  tempestuous  and  dan- 
gerous times  when  a  dense  secrecy  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. He  is  recorded  in  the  Ante-Nioine  Breviary  of 
j  rs,  and  his  name  appears  in  connection  with  1 
strange  story.  He  first  appears  as  a  christian  slave 
of  a  man  named  Carpophorus  at  Rome,  and  probt 
heartless  slave  driver  who  thought  of  nothing  beyoid 
making  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  his  wretched  chattel* 

»»  De  RomI.  Kern.  SNfc.    VoL  I.,  p.  t«:    "Con  k  plant,  del  BomIi « 
■olBUi  do  relrovlre  e  riecooeeeic  il  lito  d"tm>  dl  principal)  j^W» 


•  delta  principal!  cripte  d«l  remetero, 

•  <h«  ioIimm  cater*  dl  Donii.ll>. 


ehe  allora  at  rhumavi  di  Call 


Nell-  inella  i^nnMir 

eropoll  m'  inalti.i  atuarerM)  «l'  iaierramanii*  1*  foeine  rinnnniel  pa>» 
ndlcata  nclla  puma  del  Boaaio."    etc.,    and   be  cat**  bia  bow  J  I  loan! 
,  U  pianu  Ml'  ocdlne  Interior*  dell  crallarn  dl  Callreto.  t».  L 

«•  See  i<*"«   note  MS 

Me  »mM.  I.,  p.  SX  of  itaa/peii  of  hi.  brotbee  Mlchele  Strpbaao  *» 

Row.  a  (aoloxiu  detailed  iu  the  aicaraticaa  at  Roma:  - -it  ew» 

oerc.  fllamo  tr*  ****apli  aeeai  dlmonuratirl.  dl*  ni  eooo  fcimil  <>• 
aero  Vetaoo,  dal  cemMofO  di  S.  Valani.no  e  da  iu  rcejioeM  del  tmutf* 
M  DoaaitilU.      SeJIa  Via  TUnrlina  preato  1'  •[.«  Vef.no  0  caile.  c  *  ' 

3aaa  nwun  dl  Ch-laca,  a*(li  nltiaai  amu  n.mr.lin.nte,  brass  a***  «• 
Una  laclnu  naredlonale rh.  -jn.Il.  (>:Una  •  ntblcoli  erof 

dtrjo  pert**  U  *lnooaltf.  dell'  «M*roa  c«ia  dell  ooll*.  Ntl  itailiro  « > 
Valaai'.na  vtlU  FUminie  ii  accede  era  ai  pi.ni  divc:*l,  Don  pes  K'H  ■** 
,  u  p«  rpettaia  waanaaaXV'  «*u 


CALLISTUS  IN  THE  TREADMILL. 


Ml 


But  iu  Calliatua  ho  found  one  not  mo  easily  handled; 
he  was  indeed  outwitted  by  him,  for  the  slate  wimbled 
himself  into  his  master's  confidence  and  soon  became 
private  secretary  and  treasurer.  Here  the  scale  turns 
against  him,  for  the  next  wo  hear  is  that  he  is  in  a  pis- 
tritium  or  treadmill.  Luring  been  Bent  there  by  Carpo- 
phorus  for  the  alleged  crime  of  embezzlement.  This, 
it  ia  charged,  was  a  fruudis  pia,  by  his  many  friends  in 
the  guild  of  the  house  nf  the  Gusars,  secretly  christian. 
Their  influence  secured  his  freedom.  After  he  had 
manifested  his  ability  in  the  secret  union,  we  find  him 
again  arrested  by  the  Roman  police  and  sent  to  far-off 
Snnlmm  as  a  public  convict,  to  work  in  the  mines.  But 
the  Christiana  had  by  this  time  a  regular  discipline  es- 
tahlished  in  their  uuioua,  to  cover  such  eases."1  Callia- 
tus  was  a  second  time  assisted  by  some  secret  means, 
which  is  however,  explained  by  Tertullian  a  century 
Inter  iu  his  apology,  declaring  that  his  union  or  corpua 
collected  money  for  such  purposes.  The  next  we  hear, 
is  that  Calliatua  i*.  made  a  bishop  and  finally  wo  hare 
him  recorded  as  a  martyr  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Brevi- 
ary.    So  we  have  Saint  Calliatua. 

Examining  the  subterranean  inscriptions  exhumed  by 
the  epigraphical  seminaries,  we  find  this  same  CalliatuB 
to  have  been  cremated  and  his  ashes  preserved  in  the 
same  cemetery  along  with  lumiv  others  in  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  at  Rome,  now  protected  uuder  cover  of  tho  church 
of  San  Sebastiano  which  we  visited  on  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, in  the  year  1869."' 

Another  New  Testament  character  is  exhumed  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  in  the  name  and  person  of  Blaatus, 
a  christian  Phoenician,  who  was  chamberlain  to  King 
Herod  at  Tyre  and  Sidon.'"  This  is  interesting  to  those 

»»i  Ten..  Apot.,  ixtia.,  Uier.  nod  at  eooD  a*  It  waa  aafe  10  divulge,  leu 
oat  thn  whale  mothod.  aod  Mommaen.  W jliriiiK.  aud  Oehler  admit  that  it 
■rae  a  regular  nollecmm    nr  trade  union:  "norput.  uitnui   da  conncientia  r#- 

li^ir.nl*  r(  >U'.c inline modiOam  "nusqolaque  uipom  menstrua  die  ... 

appenit  .. Nam  indo  ooo  epulis.  Dec  potaeulis.  dec  iOKratiis  vorauinis 

diepenaatur.  »rd  eftrnia  alendia  hum-iudiftquc.  ct  puen*  ct  pucllia  re  ae  pa* 
rennbii*  OcKtJtUtla,  jamqoe  domestic!*  lenibui.  ilmn  n.iiifritfi*.  M  ai  qui  to 
metalli*.  el  tl  qui  id  totalis  vel  Id  cattodlis.  duotaxat  escaose  dei  sects*, 
aluniot  coafestlonU  auo>  fiuui." 

>tt  De  Roaai.  Sum.  Soil.,  I.,  pp.  IM-6.  Relica  ol  two  ipostlea  ia  the  Via 
Appiana  dnpoiit<*l  a  short  time  after  their  death:  "K  foaae  aneiie  tl  cetn- 
etero  di  Calllsto  appetlato  altreese  dl  I.urina,"  aod  again  in  hu  /•*&*  /atav 
rrontif  p.  180*  ''  Cometeiiua  Cullisli  ad  5.  Xvatucn.  Via  Appia'  aud  much 
of  value  on  p.    iM  "  CaltUlo—San  &oasf«fifie — V'ia  Appia." 

•e>  AtiMt  Hi  ,  SO;  "llv  o>  i  'll(i»Ji)*  .>i.m*im*^-.»  Tvfuoit  ««.  l<lw,.*.<-  *»i**v- 
««4er  W  •  •enf**-  irpe*  evror.  ■*•  evi>arf  ct  JUavrev.  re*  rei  rev  •«»,«****  re*  ftaif- 
*  *,  jrovr**  tipfy^r  lt«  re  rp«tW#a«  eOrw*  ri|r  vtape*  a»o  t>,«,  &oe<>A«rV 
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withiag  to  know  why  so  many  PhnmiAns 
(Boof  «a«  eari*  ehmtiaa  unkrna.  The  story  of! 
•vc2.*c&n»r.  kin  with  the  escape  of  Peter  from 
aad  5u»  saihwaee  with  Herod  at  Tyre  and  Sidon/v  laid 
3»  jx  a»  5w*j£fth  chapter  of  the  Acta.  Bat  oar  internet 
at  tr^ixwd  ry  the  evidence  it  farniehed  thai  the  Fhcezd- 
.ituM.  wio  pomttam d  such  powerful  colonise  at  PateoG, 
*vnt  «.*•  envriv  converted  to  the  Word  of  promise. 

wjasjcn*  vent  to  Borne;  for  hie  aehea  are  pieeerred 
jfooiw:  the  martyrs  with  an  unmistakable  inscription  in 
>j«  «wlena  Jobannia,  Via  8alaria  Yetaa*1* 

fViedlla  waa  a  great  character.  She  died  the  mar- 
tc*  death  like  all  the  others  under  circamataneei  long 
ufcown,  but  recently  coming  to  light  The  diseov- 
«r-.««  of  under-ground  Rome  much  resemble  those  of 
cVmpeii  They  are  both  products  of  government  con- 
ducted eicavatiouH  of  the  repositories  holding  human 
remains  deposit. d  by  accident  or  purpose  at  about  the 
same  period,  in  the  same  necropolis.  Urns,  catafalques, 
funeral  sites  and  many  evidences  of  ancient  custom 
evince  themselves  through  these  modern  exhumation*. 
Both  sets  of  labors  also  bring  forth  objects  of  common 
living,  and  are  means  of  instruction  for  those  seeking 
the  knowledge  of  how  men  once  lived. 

Prise  ilia  or  Prisca,  as  she  is  called  in  Paul's  Epistle" 
to  Timothy,  though  boldly  appearing  several  times  in 
the  Testament,  is  nevertheless  very  obscure,  being  un- 
mentioned  in  many  of  our  great  cyclopedias.  Since  the 
exhumation  of  a  large  basilica  with  a  magnificent  cubic- 
ulum  in  under-ground  researches  at  Rome,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  neglect  will  be  rectified  in  future  editions 

'"  D«  Roui,  Roma  Sou.,  I.,  p.  178:  "Dcinde  v.dis  ad  orientals  dome 
venial  ad  ecclaaiam  Jobannia  martyria  Via  Salinaria;  ibi  reqoieacit  Diog- 
aoua  martyr  sub  terra;  sob  terra  qooqoe  Blaatut  martjT:  daind«  Jobannia 
martyr:  poilea  Longinnt  martyr,  etc.;  Corina,  Hem.  tim  Cbaaaab.,  p.  IIS: 
An  loacr.  abowa  tbat  ba  ia  io  an  olla  of  tba  colambariom.  having  bans  a 
bondman  of  Nero  who  probably  killed  bim  at   the  conflagration :     "  Hojtu 

B riter  nomlnia  in  Florentine  Ceppnlo  Mutcl  Snburbani  Stroaii.  p,  171,  do. 
t,  obi  legilur  'Blaatna  Casaria  aervua  Neroniannaat  in  Actia  Apoatolormn 
cap.  XII..  §0.  Blaatoa  praepoaitua  Cobicolo  regit  Herodia.'"  Tba  inter,  ia 
broken  but  enough  remaina  to  abow  tbat  Blaatna  waa  by  trad*  a  lampand 
loa  or  wool-weigher,  of  coorae  engaged  in  tba  imperial  grnaeeetirs  which 
ia  to  »ay.  a  member  of  tbe  collegium  Domna  Augnstalia  and  furnishing  the 
■pinning  and  weaving  for  Kero'a  bonaebold.  See  that  inacr.  itaalf,  under 
Ina  niche  receiving  tbe  cinerary  nrn.     Do  Roiii.  id.,  p.  177:  "Tenia  porta 

IVrtiriana ibi  propc  in  loco  qui  dicitnr  Cucnmeria  reqniaacant  mar- 

tyira  Feetua.  Jobannia.    lliberalla  Diogenes.    Blaatna,   Lncifia  et  in  tmo  se- 
Dtilcrec  CCLX..  et  in  altero.  XXX." 

•*»  II  Tim,.  It.,  19;    Jtoawau.  ivi.,    I;  /.    Or..  xvL.  IS;    Cf.  Smith.  Be- 
at, p.  MS. 
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as  the  result*  of  our  modern  study  become  gradually 
understood."*  De  Rossi  is  by  no  means  the  only  inves- 
tigator of  these  revelutiona.  She  is  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral others.*5'  GoritiB,  and  after  him  Bossius,  William 
of  Malmsbury,  Grulerius  and  the  Berlin  Academy  hate 
all  entered  valuable  data  upon  their  pages.  De  Rossi 
enters  more  elaborately  into  the  subject  than  any  other 
author  whose  works  we  have  consulted.*"  Tins  strange 
subterranean  basilica  or  cathedral  of  Priscilla  is  not 
only  occupied  by  her,  but  the  urns  with  their  unmistak- 
able epitaphs  in  Latin  or  Greek,  containing  many  others 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  arc  also  there.  The 
ashes  of  Pudens  are  among  others. "*  His  career  and 
historical  acquaintance  with  Seneca,  Paul  and  the  poet 
Martial,  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  Nero's  confla- 
gration of  Rome. 

MtD*  Rot  Hi .  atom  AMI.,  I„  p.  \w.  "In  fatto,  aqoella  dltttnila  medetlma 
ei  A  additeto  II  celebre  cemeteio  ill  Prltcilla,  ottlmatDeDie  rcconowluto  dai 
prim*  autori  delta  Rouia  MJtterranca,  alia  aimalra  delta  via  totto  la  vi<na 
de  Copplt."  But  aha  it  not  alone;  id.:  "Ivi  tlotso  totio  una  rigna  allade- 
atra,  it  Botelo  tl-le  un  altro  ccrnotero  teparato  da  quello  di  Pmcilii.  Omi 
ambeduo  aooo  collcsati  per  rnoderuo  cave  di  potaolaaa;  ina  1'  auttca  ntia- 
lanna  dell'  uno  iiidcpcndaulcmante  dal!  altro.  mantre  ambuduo  tono  poell 
alia  dittanta  modetima  dalla  etlti,  fa  ar«nmeni..re  al  Motalo.  the  te  II 
prime  dee  etaere  cblarmeotodl  Priscilla.  II  tecundo  lo  dee  eteero  dl  No- 
Telia." 

Mr  Boaaiut,  BomaSoB..  from  whicb  all  the  mare  modern  hrpogriitt  are 
•xtriecinc,  on  p.  «W  ea>»:  "Sanaa  Ininr  dl  randala  al  ved*  una  «ran  nlc- 
ebla  a  roodo  dl  iribuna  lavorau  di  stucco  a  fagliaml,  e  iDiorni  alia  Die- 
chia  ii  vedono  jlctiuo  letlerc  rotae  cbe  per  eatere  quaai  affatto  acancellat* 
non  «l  tino  poiuto  luggcrc,  quelle  poche  perO  clio  vi  rimanitono,  tono  be- 
outline  fall*,  tott"  la  qiml  "lochia  doveva  attar*  antiramente  I'  aliare.  e»- 
acDdo  il  luogc*  aatal  apaeloto,"  Tbe  color  of  the  ink  or  material  wiib 
whicb  tbrea  tiiebca  were  decorated  it  an  indelible  red.  Oe  Rotxi.  p.  161, 
aayt  be  aaw  I'ritcilla't  in  the  Via  Solaria  Nova  and  that  it  wat  etactfy  tim- 
ilar.    Bottiut.  perhapt.  did  Dot  know  that  it  wat  Prltcilla. 

WDt  Roaal.  Jteeta  Sou.,  1..  171:  "  Nello  rripto  del  cemeteiro  de  aaoU  PI. 
•tro  •  Marvalllno  e  In  quell*  do  ProleaUco  ridl  quiche  rrarnio.  ma  tiou  me 
aeaabrarano  della  cltaae.  ill<"he  nra  trttto.  tncxrtn  anrho  rlmail  mr  i;.-Uina 
tlODe  NAVIC1  VIVAS  IN  cbe  *e  legtto  Delia  coal  delta  cappcll*  grata 
daJ  ciilDatan)  ill  Prlarllla.   U.jutlaml  parcna  untir.a  dabbfOttD  lutortca  crtj.ta  " 

•"Do  Roaal,  Romn  Sill,,  I.,  p.  IS8.  PUDENS.  Paiicii.t-n.  r.a  Xalarta 
/Vora :  " Veneo  al  oemetero  dl  Prltcilla  anlbv  Via  Malaria  noova.  Molto  duv- 
rel  dlr*  Intorno  a  quaato  comataro;  rna  polnha  lo  qui  attando  alia  Minima 
poaalbile  brerlU,  rlroett*  per  ora  II  lettore  a  qnel  poeo.  obe  no  ho  ««-r1ttn 
nal  dichearara  Imaa-inl  aoelto  doll*  R,  Virxtuo  Maria  trata  dalla  catacomb* 
rrrman*.  p,  |e*9,  irt  ttd  r-Mpilovato  all^tiantl  dpRll  arRomenU  dimontrantl  la 
•orot&a  antlrhlta  della  reglone dl  qnel  oemetero,  Del  eol  centra  e  1*  oaal  dot- 
I*  cuupafa  errro:  reelono,  cbe  bo  dlclareto  caaera  1*  primitive  ed  oriirhiarle, 
qnalla  or'  ehlwro  an)>olturt  l  prima  I'itdk.-tti  ed  1  martin  tnalgol,  oode  ta*> 
to  rlnomani*  venneallanav-royoll  dl  PrtaollU."  Pudeoa  la  In  tbe  neoropoll*  of 
Prtaellla. 


CHAPTER  XVTL 

TRAJAN. 

THE   PLINY   EPISODE. 

Plikt  and  Trajan's  Celebrated  Peracontiona— Ignaiins  Ohristo- 
phoras— Great  Maater  Had  Caressed  Him  When  a  Babe- 
Trajan's  Sentence — Thrown  to  Beasta  in  wmnhhheatie 
Value  of  Hi*  Repudiated  Epistles—One  to  Mary  8howi 
She  was  a  Member — Ancient  Syriao  Version  Proves  that 
Ohriatian  Eranoa  Emancipated  Slaves — Order  of  Widows— 
Pliny  appointed  Governor  in  Asia — The  Hetasrss— Pliny 
found  them  Converted  Guilds — Members  Refused  to  Buy 
Sacrifices— Would  not  Render  Tribute  to  Osssar — Crime  Pun- 
ishable with  Death — Nest  of  such  Criminals  Discovered  by 
Government  Spies — Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan — Ordered  Many 
to  Execution — Tortured  and  forced  Them  to  Curse  Christ — 
Praised  their  Honesty  and  Virtue — Lex  Julia — Trajan  to 
Pliny — Pliny  Himself  Converted — Tries  to  Organise  a  Un- 
ion of  Firemen — Trajan  Refuses,  Fearing  that  They  would 
Turn  Christians  like  the  Rest — Original  of  Letters  Quoted— 
Frequent  Mention  of  Words  Christ  and  Christian — These 
Hetaersa  had  already  been  converted  many  years—  Pliny  in 
Contrition  Gives  Sums  of  Money  to  Children  of  Families 
he  had  Murdered — Inscription  ad  Trajanum  Amisomm  in 
Proof— The  Lesson, 

The  bbqs  of  Trajan  is  signalized  in  the  history  of  so- 
cialism through  the  remakable  episode  of  the  Plinian 
persecutions  and  judicial  massacres  of  the  ancient  poor. 
We  are  fortunate  enough,  secret  as  were  the  wretched 
members  below,  and  niggardly  of  news  as  was  the  great 
Roman  state  above,  to  nave  a  considerable  amount  of 
monumental  and  literary  evidence  which  the  cringing 
historians  never  brought  to  the  front,  but  which  now 
serves  our  purpose  in  proving  that  just  at  the  close  of 
the  apostoho  age,  even  before  the  last  companion  of  Je- 
sus was  gone,  the  pure  trade  union,  or,  so  to  speak,  so- 
cialistic trade  and  labor  alliance,  was  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor,  enjoying  Vn  common  man?  comforts  at  the  com- 
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mon  table,  in  the  shops  of  their  co-operativo  common- 
wealth and  in  their  mutual  protection  under  the  secret 
veil;  and  that  they  had  endorsed  and  were  practicing 
the  plan  of  salvation  as  laid  down  by  the  groat  mast<r 
in  the  Word  of  promise. 

Before  entering  upon  the  Pliny  episode  let  us  first 
mention  tho  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  the  ChrislophoruH, 
or  the  man  who,  when  a  babe,  Jesus  bad  lovingly  ca- 
ressed and  kissed  in  Palestine,  saying,  "suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.1 "  Little  is  known  of  this  man  who  had  evidently 
devoted  his  life-time  to  preachiDg  the  Word  of  promise 
in  and  around  Smyrna,  when  the  emperor  Trajan  ar- 
rived here  on  a  flying  visit  through  the  various  sections 
of  his  enormous  realm.  Ignatius  was  preaching  in  a 
loud  voice  at  Smyrna  where  he  was  faithfully  presiding 
over  the  flock.  Through  his  spies.  Trajan  received  in- 
formation against  him  and  had  him  ordered  into  his 
presence.  Here  the  emperor  questioned  him  regarding 
the  work  he  was  doing,  which  the  old  man  did  not 
deny,  but  most  courageously  acknowledged.  Hearing 
the  bold  language  of  Ignatius,  already  about  eighty 
years  old,  Trajan  became  enraged  and  ou  the  spot  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  transported  in  chains,  between  a 
guard  of  about  a  dozen  soldiers,  to  Rome  and  thrown 
to  the  raging  wild  animals  in  the  enclosure  of  games 
during  a  gala  function  of  the  great  Flavian  amphithe- 
atre. 

On  the  way  thither,  escorted,  as  he  writes,  by  ten 
leopards,*  he  wrote  the  celebrated  epistles,  which  for 
many  centuries  were  spurned  as  spurious  by  the  pre- 
lates, who  for  toward  two  thousand  years  have  rendered 
the  original  socialism  of  Christianity  useless  by  their 
greed  and  aubserviency  to  kings.  Their  hiding  of  the 
truth  of  the  Ignatiau  letters  through  multifarious  Latin 
and  Greek  interpolations,  however,  proved  futile  on  a 
long-time  estimate,  for  the  recent  discovery  by  Cureton. 
of  the  lost  Syriac  originals  in  an  old  Armenian  convent 
restores  them  as  tru<;.    Ignatius  was  the  follower  of  the 

IGibbon,  fori  and  A"a/A  Ytndiaiticn:  "  According  '•"  (be  tradition  of  tha 
mod«ru  Greek*,  lenatlut  wt\  the  ctitld «>br>iti  lesua  received  into  bit  ann«." 
Sew  Tillemonl,  Mtm.,    Krrltt..  tont.   II..  part  it.,  p.  4S. 

<  Icnitiui,  Ejitit.lu  thi  Htrmani  rbap.  it. ,8  "From  Stt'»  evam  unto  Hotna. 
I  flab  I  »itb  beaut  bolbof  sea  and  land,  botb  nigbl  and  day.  helot  bound 
to  tea  louperdt.  wbicb  is  lo  »ay,  aoeb  a  band  of  soldiera."  elc. 
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ebionltio  soriaHsm  of  Jesus.*  Ob  the  way  to 
after  a  tedious  journey,  the  esoart  surived  at  the 
town  of  Puteoli*  in  Soathern  Italy,  bat  to  hie  chagrin 
could  not  land,  owing  to  a  storm  which  kept  them  at 
■en.  They  kept  on  northward  to  the  Port  of  Oetie, 
seren  miles  from  Borne,  end  to  one  of  the  gates,  than 
to  meet  a  detachment  of  the  old  pratorian  guard  which 
eeoorted  them  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Borne,  where  wan 
gathered  and  in  breathless  waiting,  sixty  thousand  bet- 
ting, gambling,  wine  bibbing  debauchees  and  lovers  of 
blood-spilling  scenes  and  sights  of  horror  and  suffer- 
ing. No  time  was  lost  for  the  expedition  waa  lata  and 
Borne  had  turned  out  to  behold  another  martyrdom.* 

This  man,  of  all  others  whose  writings  ware  not  de- 
stroyed, has  best  described  the  true  nature  of  the  an* 
dent  church  and  its  resemblanoe  to  the  original  unions 
into  which  it  planted.  In  his  epistles,  he  portrays  the 
true  position  of  the  deacons,  who,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  waiters  on  the  common  tables.  Ignatius  speaks  of 
them  as  a  factor  of  the  economic  department  which 
had  always  existed  during  the  early  Christianity.  The 
modernized  church  has  transformed  the  deacon  of  the 
good  old  times  into  a  mere  official  of  the  spiritual  form- 
ula, obliterating  his  functions.  He  is  nothing.  In  the 
old  times  he  was  a  waiter,  and  his  labor  was  helping  to 
prepare  the  meals,  and  when  prepared,  he  assisted  the 
partakers  as  his  proper  calling.  Ignatius,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Trallians,  treats  the  waiters  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, bat  ascribes  them  to  their  place.' 

This  old  martyr  recognized  also  the  prime  factor  of 
love  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  together  with  the 

•  In  *  mannsorlpt  of  an  earlier  dale,  Ignatius  In  hi,  a-ieSe  la  Ma, 
speaks  of:  "Many  of  oar  woman  hero  who  ara  deairona  to  see  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jeans,  and  wish  day  by  day  to  ran  08  from  na  to  yon,  that  tbey 
may  meet  with  her  and  touch  those  breasts  of  hers  which  nourished  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  Inquire  of  her  respecting  soma  rather  aecret  matters."  In 
other  words,  they  dared  not  write  openly  for  fear  of  the  spies  of  the  em- 
peror.   This  confesses  thst  everything  was  behind  the  densely  secret  -ill. 

«  See  Jato-JWoms  Falkm,  Vol.  IV..  p.  ISO.  He  desired  to  land  and  aae 
what  waa  left  by  Domltian,  of  the  brethren,  but  waa  prevented  by  a  heavy 
storm.  Regarding  the  plant  at  Puteoll,  its  treatment  of  Paul,  seas  Chap. 
svl..  Section  Ntn  and  Section  DtmUicm,  for  great  persecutions. 

•Chrysostom,  VoL  II.,  p,  608:    "Ignatius in  medio  theatre  faris 

objectus,  martyrum  obit." 

•  Spittle  to  Me  TrmUumt,  c.  I.,  7:  "  The  deacons,  also,  as  being  the  min- 
isters of  the  mysteries,  most  by  all  means  place  all.  For  they  are  not  only 
deacons  of  meat  end  drink,  but  of  the  church."  In  versa  8,  be  srritee:  "In 

like  manner,    let  all  reverence  the   deacons f.biehopa.......  utmbf 

•era,... as  tie  coLls-a  of  the  .postles.      Without  them  there  la  no  ohnroa." 

1  thai  latter  the  genuine  ancient  milage)  if  recognised. 
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great  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  especially  providing 
•sen  other  jobs  whereby  to  earn  the  driblets  of  money 
to  be  paid  by  each  member  in  the  form  of  assessments, 
exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  Solonic  unions.'  This 
old  preacher  was  constantly  talking  and  writing  of  the 
economies  derivable  through  his  organized  brother- 
hoods, both  for  tin'  Stab  and  spirit'  In  his  epistle  to 
Mary,  strong  mention  is  made  of  her  secret  order,  so 
daik  and  obscure  that  she  dared  not  speak.  One  gath- 
ers that  the  "secrets"  were  within  the  veil  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  convey  their  thoughts  from  one  to 
another  by  means  of  letters;  in  fact,  it  was,  as  Ramsay 
has  remarked,  'very  dangerous."  In  one  of  the  best 
letters  to  Polycarp,  Ignatius  speaks  out  plainly  regard- 
ing the  unions  or  brotherhoods.  The  commonly  known 
versions  evidently  garbled  the  meaning,  but  tho  newly 
found  Syriao  version  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cureton, 
conforms  with  the  ancient  conditions.  Here  tho  "com- 
mume  "  is  the  old  eranos.*  There  were,  as  in  the  more 
ancient  unions  at  Delphi  where  the  eranos  used  to  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  slaves  by  their  sale  to  a  god,  many 
bondmen  in  the  Ignatian  brotherhood  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing;  but  he  seems  to  imagine  it  was  too  much 
for  tho  christian  unions  to  purchase  their  liberty  through 
loans  by  the  society  for  the.  purpose,  fearing  lest  it 
might  exhaust  their  funds."  Thus  our  assertion  is  veri- 
fied that  the  christians  first  planted  among  the  economic 
unions  existing  under  the  law  of  Solou,  following  their 
methods  of  emancipating  slaves  and  otherwise  doing 
good  during  the  whole  of  the  first  ea&tot] 

■■  Apoayy*  H.  T.,  LooJ.  •«!..  1728;  EMU.,  Iruut..  /*f«4»taM.  cb.  Hi., 
10,  11,  Ul  "Stud.  therefore  lu  their  thinge  ..  bo  immutable  in  the  faith, 
lover*  ot  the  brotherhood,    lovora  of  on.  an  Bunion   together. 

kind,  gentle  to  eo.cn  other,  despising  DODe."  VMS*.  IV.  "Be  ell  of  you  nib 
Je^t  to  ona-anolhci." 

•  Kpuiitto  ««  Tralluinj,  ch.   lit,       Hia  Euchariat  had  the  common  table. 

*  iKCla I  .  >.'pu'  <">  Ittlyaiip,   IV..  Kyrlac   ver«lon:  ••     i«r-inble  together  ol- 
ten.    Keep  en  account  of  all    the    member*    b>    name.      Despite  not 
■lave*,  male  or  female.  Do  not  encouiiiga  their  desire  tu  obtain  their    (:i< 
4loiri  at  the  nn»mn  of  the  coniiiiuue."     Thia  ihow*  that,  like  the  old  cran- 
liti.  ibey  were  nloo 

iu  It  it  rcjuciamls  admitted  tint  emancipation  of  the  *l*ve  membet* 
■  a*  one  of  the  function!  of  the  cirly  church,     Igumiu*.  /Wwevp.  «,  wrote: 

ay,  Oltia  and 


"  «i  r'„f«<«'  *e*  f*i>  itiifl*  tX4vaifiouaja^'"       Dr.  Kauiuy 


<i«IMl*>F- 


IV..  »: 


*f  I^rwia,  II..  p.  !AfX  notice*  ibt»v and  quote*  the  Apartotic  t\wiiiutumi. 
"Taif  eerM*.  «ic  T|M«cpi}«eait»*.  edpeifeM're  XP9*ie?e  Jieraeerrf  eiacevt'' 


ayaea  r»ev<    r*i  uY'Wr,  p«*i»oi  iowAoii  fi,  ».waA*:ov(,    4«eM>->"<. 

so  Li(bt/oot,  coioti.  nu. 


uu  benevubiiiLc  look, 

.Uv„." 


p.  SN;  "One  of  the  earliest  form*  which   ciw,»- 
wu  the  cooirlbatloD  of  fundi  for  Oie  liberation  «i 
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Again,  Ignatiu*  speaks  of  the  order  of  Widows,  and 
there  in  evidence  that  a  society  existed  composed  of  poor 
women  who  hud  loot  in  the  wars  their  husbands  and 
friend*.  The  mention  uf  this  company  of  widows  also 
appear*  elsewhere;  tud  it  was  an  important  part  of  the 
early  organization."  After  the  death  of  Paul.  Ignatius 
UOTM  that  thin  evan;.'i'list  of  the  Gentiles  was  an  ini- 
tiate into  the  mysteries,  made  so  because  he  had  been 
chosen.  Many  auggeatire  remarks  come  to  us  from  his 
pen,  tending  to  clear  up  things  mysterious.  Among 
others,  is  one  in  the  letter  to  the  Smyrnians  who  had  re- 
freshed him,  soul  and  body,  referring  to  the  friendly 
meals  in  the  communal  brotherhood.  While  reminding 
them  of  his  personal  gratitude,  he  touches  upon  the  du- 
ties of  deacons.  They  with  the  elders  are  to  be  •com- 
passionate and  merciful  toward  all,  turning  them  from 
their  errors,  seeking  those  that  are  weak,  not  forgetting 
little  ones,  but  always  providing  for  them  what  it  good. 
All  are  to  refrain  from  covetouaness.  Such  waa  old 
man  Ignatius,  who  waa  thrown  to  the  starred  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  amphitheatre  as  one  of  the  early  martyrs  of 
Trajan's  persecutions,  to  die  an  awful  death. 

About  the  time  this  terrible  judicial  cruelty  occurred, 
A.D.  107,  according  to  Gibbon,  who  discredits  Pagi's 
Chronicon  and  stands  by  Baronius,  this  same  emperor 
Trajan,  appointed  the  celebrated  Pliny,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  scientific  author,  OL  Plinius  Seoundus,"  to  a  high 
position  of  power  in  Asia  The  Plinya  wero  of  an  opti- 
mist  family,  owning  estates  at  Como.  This  Pliny  waa 
naturally  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  geutleman  and 
the  world  has  gladly  given  him  credit  for  it  Made 
governor  of  Bitbynia,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  moat 
saddening  duty.  It  was  no  leas  than  that  of  torturing 
and  killing  great  numbers  of  christianized  triuln  union- 
Uts,  who  as  we  have  already  shown,  swarmed,  like  a  re- 
public in  miniature,  right  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

■  I  I«n*(..  BpUt.  PMllfpiM:  Ompany  •>/  •TWitM,  chap.  it.  SalrjUtiOO  to 
the  Company  of  Virgin  and  Widow*.  Ordar  of  Widows. 

it  Buoulua  piacoi  ii  la  the  year  103,  wMcb  arould  be  ymra  bctcee  tie 
uintwilom  of  .,n.nu»  We  oiK'le  Gibbon  Ixri-nt  and  Fttt,  ch.  «rl..  bou 
1»7:  "  rimy  aa«  tent  into  Bitbynia.  according  to  Pari,  to  the  year  110, 
Now  that  accurate  cbronoloaar  iniiMnirn  ftaronlot)  place*  it  in  tha  rear 
1UE."  See  the  fart  recorded  in  hl»  Crttua  HiMorttm  CTroauiapfcio;  but  It  Am- 
"*•"•  CBaronii.  AD.  I«,  p.  ».  Sect.  II.,  I  S.  Tbe  word*  of  p*«i.  Man 
I.,  p.  100,  are-  "  I'llniut  btltof  iudu  Chr.it.  caotaaimo  deciurO  BiuYraiat* 
l"".*"-''„0uHe  likely  Baionisi  |»  rUbl,  ToU  w«t»M  attka  tb.  KUaaea 
f*u*Uaa  uill  mote  raluable. 
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at  the  very  time,  and  aa  the  Plinian  letters  proTe,  even 
many  years  anterior  to  Pliny's  appointment'* 

Bithynia  was  a  strip  of  a  rich,  well  watered,  densely 
populated  country,  covered  with  towns  and  rich  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  trade.1*  It  was  ilauked  on  t  he 
north  by  the  Byzantine  Europe  and  stretched  along  the 
Bosphorus  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  along  the  Black 
Sea,  with  that  magnificent  stream  skirting  its  whole 
length  on  the  north,  facing  in  plain  view  of  what  ia  now 
Constantinople,  its  beautiful  green  hills  and  valleys  the 
joy  and  glory  of  Anatolia.  As  we  proceed  with  this  al- 
most marvelous  Plinian  episode,  the  reader  will  rinm 
an  acquaintance  with  the  number  and  value  of  the  So- 
Ionic  unions  which  were  precisely  the  factors  this  al- 
most converted  governor  was  dealing  with,  their  chris- 
tianized temples,  their  mutual  loves,  their  communal 
table  and  their  prosperous  though  secret  ranks. 

We  have  already  abundantly  shown  that  the  hetivnr 
were  genuine  trnile  unions.  The  union  of  firemen  which 
Pliny  disked  Trajan's  permission  to  organize  was  to  lie  it 
hebero.  Trajan  refused  fearing  they  might,  if  organ- 
ized, be  too  prone  to  christianize  and  thus  make  t rouble. 
But  they  were  already  numerous,  as  their  inscriptions 
show."  The  trouble  with  them  was  that  they  refused 
to  pay  tribute  after  their  conversion.  This  ntopped  the 
buying  of  lambs  at  the  sacrinVp,  throttling  the  provision 
riugM.  The  true  OMM  of  the  Roman  persecutions  wa* 
neen  by  Gibbon,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  soup  H 
of  information  furnished  by  the  inscriptions.  Yet  he 
wus  right  in  charging  against  the  christians  that  after 
conversion  they  refused  to  attend  pagan  worship.  Pagan 
worship  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  a  groveling  sub 
aerviency  to  the  money  power.  The  priests,  answering 
to  our  modern  lobbyists  and  representatives  favored  with 
itpeeial  advantages,  and  idly  reveling  in  the  interests  of 
certain  rich  people,  principally  army  officers  and  others 
who  amassed  fat  fortunes  out  of  the  Unman  conquest*, 

i>  Willtlog.  Hit  i\rp.  Prrrf..  I.,  p.  Sit  "PMna  Ic  Jouoa,  ne  dlt  II  paa 
•in©  poor  lea  faclave*  la  malum  aU-niaum  e-t  DOnmi  DM  r>  i>ublW|iio  ul 
■:<jimi>*  un«  rlla:  'Strvli  rcapubUV*  inuOam.  ft  quasi  rlrltaa  domuft  wit.'" 
»j«"..  VIII..  10. 

h  Bithyoia  wat  a  Satrapy  of  I'brwia.  lia  rhluf  rlvar  wn  the  Sanva- 
rtu«.  It  <aa>  bounded  N.  by  lb»  Kullnc  S.  by  i'hrygla  ftod  Oftlfttla.  K.  by 
PftphUgonU.  W.  by  tha  Propontia  or  Sea  of  Mariuorft  and  Myila. 

■  tOtlilrr.  M8&  liithjuia,  Bryllloii.  Jatft  TrlgUa  •.o«.rai  durch  dla 
Belief  dantrllung  ala  Tlilaaoton  daa  Zeua  frkltrt,  UuU.  UM„  XVII..  1NH,  p. 
S73.  uo  V.  L'uloni  uf  Jabuvah  I 
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worked  hand  in  hud  with  the  enipotore  in  btnlding  «p 

■plendid  establishments. 

Among  other  supposed  duties  of  the  people  in  • 
atriet  attendance  at  the  pagan  worship.  In  the  official 
temples  there  were  fixed  days  of  aeaamhnBg.  although 
they  had  no  Sunday.  On  sneh  ooeaaiona  it  was  *^m»«- 
f or  the  priest  b  to  give  banquets.  Aa  all,  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  were  united  to  partake  and  pay,  it  eared 
aa  a  revenue  to  the  state,  because  the  officers  of  the  law 
collected  a  tithe  of  the  incomes.  Then  again,  thaw 
meetings  answered  as  a  sort  of  public  market.  The 
priests  obtained  lambs,  sheep;  poultry,  calves,  fish  and 
other  provisions  and  the  worshipers  at  the  shrines  nor* 
chased  them  and  took  them  home  to  their  own  ftif"**8^ 
after  paying  therefor  an  exorbitant  price.  According 
to  the  teachings  of  the  priests,  these  prices  were  but  a 
sacred  contribution  to  the  great  official  religion. 

When,  however,  the  christians  made  their  appearance 
and  refused  to  buy  the  high  priced  luxuries  from  suoh 
markets  because  they  were  poor  and  could  not  afford  it, 
end  because  they  had  their  own  common  table  which 
they  furnished  with  cash  through  their  monthly  assess 
ments"  then  the  Roman  lews  struck  them  a  deadly 
blow.  The  accusation  against  them  was  that  they  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  Of  course  it  was  true  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  that  the  priests  working  with  the 
provision  rings  which  were  thus  extorting  enormous 
prices  from  the  poor  through  their  credulity  and  blind 
faith,  being  intercepted  in  their  profit-making  career  by 
the  growing  faith  in  the  new  Word  of  promise,  were  so 
incensed  that  their  rago  knew  no  bounds.  They  com- 
bined their  influence  with  every  other,  including  that  of 
the  profit  incentive,  brought  it  as  a  grievance  before 
the  emperors,  on  the  plea  that  these  sects  were  an  out- 
rageous, blasphemous,  unheard-of  innovation  against 
the  Roman  state,  and  argued  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  law."  This  had  also  been 
exactly  the  case  on  their  first  public  appearance  at  Jern- 

i*  See  tvpra.  pp.  indicated  In  oar  mdrw.  The  eeorlAe**  u*  tlfn ilj  qstt* 
folly  explained:  but  ths  Pliny  eplaode  U  the  moat  remarkable  history  of  tali 
on  record,  which  makee  repetition  neceaeary. 

i'  It  waa  the  old  taJtUla:  Waltilug,  HUL  Core.  Pnf.,  I.,  p.  1(0.  qaottaf 
Pliny,  SpiH.,  OS;  "Quod  Ipram  racer*  Settee*  poet  eoetnn  rneom  qoo  ee- 
ouodum  mandate  taa  hetarlae  eaae  Tetneram."  Her*  It  I*  ■hown:  "Bret 
that  the  ehrietlan  eccleelai  and  the  Aalatle  hetsra  were  one  and  the  eta*; 
aacond  that  Pliny  euppwed  them,  under  the  In  JoHa,  rerlTed  by  Tnjaa 
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salem.  Jesus,  who  was  kurioa  or  lord,  not  onlj  refused 
tribute,  but  bo  went  boldly  into  the  booths  in  the  great 
temple  which  had  been  desecrated  by  these  gamblers  in 
stocKs,  adulterated  foods,  chipped  coins,  jewels  of  the 
sectariea,  animal*  of  the  sacrifice,  paraphernalia  of  the 
priesthood  and  all  the  bric-a-brac  and  abracadabra  of 
their  profit-yielding  trade.  In  both  caaea  the  craving  for 
ncc u uiulatiiig  profit  by  means  of  the  vantage-lever  of 
religioua  superstition  lav  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble. 

There  was  it  temple  at  Nicomedia,  aa  well  as  at  Chal 
cedon,  AstacuM,  and  every  other  ton  n  and  village  in  Bi- 
thynia.  Under  the  usages  of  the  old  official  religion, 
each  temple  wo*  dedicated  to  some  one  of  the  recognized 
divinities,  and  ea,-h  had  its  set  of  priests  and  mysteries. 
The  people  in  their  so-called  pagan  atate  of  mind,  were 
taught  bv  those  priests  to  save  up  then-  (minings  as  sac- 
rificial tribute  "to  the  holy  altar  of  their  Rod."  What 
of  these  incomes  not  filched  by  the  priests,  wont  to  the 

fiublic  treasury.  Attendance  waB  compulsory  and  dere- 
iotion  punished.1'  Struggling  against  the  law  compel- 
ling them  to  attend  those  feast  days  and  religious  occa- 
sions to  be  fleeced  of  their  hard  savings,  the  christians, 
when  persecutions  came,  slunk  back  into  the  secret  re- 
cesses behind  their  veil 

l'liny  made  a  research  into  their  condition  and  after 
finding  them  innocent  and  correct,  ho  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror whose  personal  friendliness  he  enjoyed,  for  in- 
structions. The  letter  is  extant  and  we  produce  Whist- 
on's  rendering  in  which  it  is  shown  that,  among  other 
things,  the  christians  were  already  numerous  and  had 
been  so  for  years  Pliny  mentions  Christ  three  times 
and  calls  the  christians  by  name  ten  times;  while  Traj- 
an's answer  mentions  the  christians  twice.  We  here  re- 
produce both : 

■  •Gibbon.  Deri,  dittf  Fall.,  eh.  «vl  .  over  nolo  14.  letting  ul.it  (ha  Mod- 
meat  and  pr.nclplo  iuvolve-1  In  i>ooiall«ii .  prODOODOM  the  chrletiaot  guilty, 
»ml  l:k«   Iteitua,    wantt  to  ,*hi  than  ponlabad  I  in:  pono&al  nutlt  vhioh 

•Terr  thrtittan  bud  ooniraried  In  tl.u«  preferring  big  private  aemlmente-  to 
tha  aitli'ufel  religion  **•  agtcravalad  ,n  fc  14r7  '''a"1'  d<*>;ree  by  the  number 
end  union  or  th«  criminal,.  It  ■■  wtill-kuu*n  Mini  hu»  bouu  alrojdy  ohMMed 
ln*t  th«  Roman  policy  viewed  with  tb<>  utmoat  lealouay  and  dlitroat  any 
aeeo-iatton  among  1U  anlderte;  and  ilmi  iti>-  prlvllegee  of  private  corpora- 
tluii*.  tbough  formed  for  the  mo- 1  herieiirial  and  liarmli'wa  purpoaa.  were 
bestowed  with  a  vary  ■paritix  hind.  The  religion*  aavembllea  of  the  ehrti. 
liana  who  bad  aeparaiiol  tiirni*nl.  <.-■  from  the  public  wnmlilp  appaarad  of  a 
tnn.-h  laaa  Innocent  nature  "  Here  Gibbon  »«*•"•  Ihe  Solfijulfl  union  aa  an  So> 
I  ootponUoo  -  but  when  it  bootuue  cbrUUtnlied  It  lot  In  l-nocenec. 
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Plinv's  letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
•Sir:— 

It  is  my  oiiuHlaiit  method  to  apply  myself  to 

Ku  for  the  resolution  of  all  my  doubt*;  for  who  can 
tter  govern  my  dilatory  way  of  proceeding,  or  in- 
struct my  ignorance  V  1  have  ucver  been  present  at 
the  examination  of  the  christian!*,  on  which  account,  I 
am  unacquainted  with  the  |K>intH  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  what,  and  how  far,  they  are  to  be  pnnlriwd;  nor 
are  my  doubts  small,  whether  there  is  not  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  age*  of  the  accused  and, 
whether  tender  youth  ought  to  hare  the  same  punish- 
ment with  strong  men;  whether  there  bo  not  room  for 
pardon  apon  repentance,  or  whether  it  may  not  bo  an 
advantage  to  one  who  lnul  been  a  christian,  that'll*  hath 
forsaken  Christianity;  whether  the  bare  name  without 
any  Crimea,  or  the  crimes  adhering  to  that  name,  are  to 
be  punished.  In  the  moantimo  I  have  taken  this  course 
about  those  who  havo  been  brought  before  me  as  chris- 
tians. I  asked  them  whether  they  were  christians  or 
not.  If  they  confessed  that  they  were  christians,  I 
asked  them  again  and  a  third  time,  intermixing  threats 
with  the  questions.  If  they  persevered  in  their  confes- 
sion I  ordered  them  to  be  executed;"  for  I  did  not  but 
doubt,  let  their  confession  be  of  any  sort  whatever,  that 
this  poeitiveness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  deserved  to  be 
punished.  There  have  been  some  of  this  mad  sect  whom 
I  took  notice  of  in  particular  as  Roman  citizens,  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  that  city.  After  some  time,  as  is 
usual  in  such  examinations,  the  crime  spread  itself,  and 
many  more  cases  came  before  me.  A  libel  was  sent 
to  me,  though  without  an  author,  containing  the  names 
of  many  persons  accused.  These  denied  that  they  m 
•  luistians  now,  or  ever  had  been.  They  called  upon 
the  gods,  and  supplicated  to  your  image  which  I  caused 
to  be  brought  to  me  for  that  purpose,  with  frankincens*. 
and  wine;  they  also  cursed  Christ;  none  of  which  things 
as  it  is  said  can  any  of  those  who  are  really  christians 
be  compelled  to  do;  so  I  thought  it  tit  to  let  them  go. 
Others  of  them  who  were  named  in  the  libel,  said  they 
were  onco  christians  but  had  ceased  to  be  so;  some 

"•The  huniano  tranalitar  bar*  f«m»rk»  in  a  sole-  "  Amtiiat  dect/i— ' 
Ihil  •  firm  an.l    Matt    rwolulion  of    kcfpilif  a  food  f 
Ibeacbt.  without  diipoie,  to  ilnifw  daaih. 
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three  years,  some  many  more  and  one  there  was  that 
■aid  that  he  had  not  been  so  these  twenty  years.  All 
these  worshiped  your  image  and  the  images  of  your 
gods;  these  also  cursed  Christ-  However  they  assured 
me  that  the  main  of  their  fault,  or  of  thoir  mistake,  wai 
this,  that  they  were  wont,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet  to- 
gether before  it  was  light  and  to  »ing  a  hymn  to  Christ, 
as  to  a  god,  alternately;  and  to  oblige  themselves  by  a 
aacrament  or  oath  not  to  do  anything  that  was  ill,  but 
that  they  would  commit  no  theft,  or  pilfering,  or  adul- 
tery; that  they  would  not  break  their  promises,  or  deny 
what  was  deposited  with  them  when  it  was  required 
back  again.  After  this  it  was  their  custom  to  depart 
and  to  meet  again  at  a  common  but  innocent  meal  which 
they  had  left  off  doing  upon  that  edict  which  I  pub- 
lished at  your  command  and  wherein  I  had  forbidden 
any  such  conventicles.'"  These  examinations  made  me 
think  it  necessary  to  inquire  by  torments  what  the 
truth  was,  which  I  did  of  two  servant  maids  who  were 
called  deaconesses;  but  still  I  discovered  no  more  than 
that  they  were  addicted  to  a  bad  and  extravagant  su- 
perstition." Hereupon  I  have  put  off  further  exam- 
ination and  have  recourse  to  you,  for  the  affair  si-erus  to 
be  well  worth  consideration,  especially  on  account  of  the 
number  of  those  that  are  in  danger;  for  these  are  many 
of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
oow  and  axe  hereafter  likely  to  be  called  to  account,  and 
to  be  in  danger;  since  this  superstition  is  spread  like  a 
contagion,  not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  into  country 
villages  fl'fl°»  which  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  may  yet 
bo  stopped  and  corrected.  To  be  sure,  tho  temples 
which  were  alrooHt  forsaken  begin  already  to  be  fre- 

•a  Hare  Dr.  Whliton,  not  undemanding  tho  meaning  of  lb*  tuci  ten 
*-Kj»««riaa,"  which  '■  precisely  the  trade  union  wc  are  energetically  prov- 
h*I  the  Christiana  planted  into,  makes  the  diitual  and  111ulr.1dlngt.l11n- 
*°*  *  -  calling  |h«oi  eonventiclea.  The  original  ot  Pliny  roads:  "Ouod  Ip- 
"d"r  ,._-,-  .fi-.iaac  wit  odlctum  meum.  quo  secundum  mandate  lua  hetev 
"""  ..a« T  vetueraion-  Th'»  mandate  0*  Trajan  waa  the  revival  ot  tho  old 
'"".^TracT  law  «l    Julius  Caiaar.     Tha  natural  were  regular  trade  unloua, 

"""Iv,   liave  abunrfan'^  shown.  

•  a  *J*Th,  ntA„,  will  here  easily  perceive   that  Ptlnv  is  giving  Trajan  tha 

.-    <if  the  regular  eranoi  then  flourishing   througliout  Asia  Minor,  eapa- 
'T-'ly  numerous  >.  »'h'.t<t'»..  afld  toJ**SfeJ8sg!*  ™JL*££*LS* 


U>»        „„  (ablaa  ware  served     Some  01  thou  secrat  membership,  anor  c< 
com"     •*•  hti  'cm,t^t  in  h.    cbnetiaau,    hut    iboj  reuiaiuad  iu  the  unioua 


v«t«l"D 
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quented ;  and  the  holy  solemnities  which  were  long  in- 
termitted begin  to  be  revived.  The  sacrifioM  begin  to 
iiell  well  everywhere,  of  which  very  few  purchasers  hid 
of  late  appeared;  whereby  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how 
great  a  multitude  of  men  might  be  amended  if  place  for 
repentance  l>e  admitted.11" 

Now  the  national  statute  under  which  I'liny  'ordered 
them  to  be  executed,"  was  none  other  than  the  old  lex 
Julia  which  Trajan  bad  revived  to  fit  these  cases.  The 
punishment  was  cither  crucifixion  or  throwing  than 
naked  to  famished  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
invariably  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  sight- 
seers who,  if  there  was  such  a  terrible  scene  announced, 
would  pay  large  fees  for  admission,  thus  filling  the  pock- 
eta  of  the  rcen  who  furnished  the  people  with  amuse- 
ments. The  craze  for  gratifying  this  inhuman  and  pita- 
leas  frenzy  grew  more  and  more  insatiable  until  Ho. 
iua,  a  christian  emperor,  suppressed  it  by  an  edict" 
The  law  I'liny  and  Trajan  enforced  was  that  of  Julius 
Cesar  against  the  trade  unions.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Aaconius,*4  Mommsen  w  and  De  Rosai,"  also  by 
iua  and  Tacitus  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  givn  some 
account  of  the  origin  and  carter  of  this  early  conspiracy 
law  called  the  lex  Julia. 

Juliu-i  (':!  -sir's  law  against  Solou'agreat  scheme  of  or- 
ganized labor,   generally  called  Caesar's  conspiracy  Uw, 
waa  enacted  and  went  iuto  force  B.C.  58.      It  extended 
toDelosand   indeed  throughout  pro-consular   Re:, 
It  waa  parti  •■  ■:•<•  against  the  collegia,  the  thissoi 

and  Bit  cr.'.un]."  After  restitutions  by  Clodius  and  his 
memorable!  conflict  with  C  0  law  remained  a  dead 

letter  uutil  Trajan,  who  rc-ismed  it  in  the  rescript  thst 

«  Pliny.  JMif.,  X.,  no.  1. 

*>Oad.  J\ul,  II..UI.  jllll..  II  "  CrueiiM  irKiKila  in  Olio  CMU.  cto,«± 
ela  doumtica  ouu  pUceeil  uuipiopcr  ormnuu  cladialueca  craw  ptotibaiaaa." 
■  •A, cun..  In  Cbrntl ,  p.,  7fr:     "  Froquantor  tern  Mum  catcat  f*ft,o*orvm 

uod 


■viEVSt 


hotninqni,  *.m  nilo  publico  ftvrbant. 

PMMa  collegia  uncu  ««  pluribu*  Iciibui,  mblata  sunt " 

«  Momiui..  Dt  Chit.  H  Modal  Mm..  pi>.XU 

»•  Do  Rooi.  Hcma  „«>aWrra»a  I  p,  103  •plloka  Ml  la  c*Jebt«  cptKeia 
■  Trajano  era  ft'  IllcftSttimi  tonvcgnni  do  Cmiim  piohibili  dxlka  antfcaa- 
l«CCl  «  d.Ji  eecouii  editli  contia  la  ciimi  doii  uunuwt  i  Icio  faawbn 
rllL"  clc,  Her*  Do  Ro«n  fully  ndtnitv  at  ho  dot*  lator.  t&at  cbe  ifad*  ua- 
iona  called  by  tin  »«o  c hiiMiaoliod  MCUxuaiiaoa. 

"  joMpbua.  AmliftHlia  */  ttf  Jntt.  XIV..  a.,  8,  item  lata*  Lb*  H**«m 

MH  *«C«plCd. 

••Sum..  In  J.  Our.,  t;     "OS  oolUcta  peaotof  aMiojainu  fl*a- 

MKtila    diatram.'  "I   I  -  1  ~  1 T I T I  I     I         I      1  III  laalaajl  '        ViaW 

lloiuuia..  Dt  OaU.  at  Srtoa.  Sim.,  p.  CO,  and  hi*  llflinilwa. 
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Pliny  obeved,  when  ho  executed  all  the  christians  ha 
could  lay  hands  ou  if  lbi»y  would  not  curae  Christ  Ha- 
drian revived  it  again  under  n  rawvipt  of  his  own  and 
caused  the  death  of  numy  more  christians.  But  the 
most  celebrated  resuscitation  of  tln>  lex  Julia  on  r< 
that  whieli  cnustd  it.  ti>  be  rogiat«)M<l  in  the  Digest,  is 
in  form  of  the  well-known  rescript  of  Septiuiiua  Se- 
verus.H 

It  appears  that  the  subject  of  suppressing  the  union* 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate before  this  lnw  of  Cies.'tr  v.  us  cuin-lcd;  fur  it  is  cer- 
tain thut  us  early  as  8.0.  04  a  measure  was  passed  crip- 
Eling  them  which  Mommsen  <liscusses  as  being  motived 
r  the  propensity  of  the  unions  to  become  a  political 
power  by  the  votive  franchise,  which  we  think  was  a 
right  and  privilege  accorded  in  the  wording,  now  lost, 
of  the  original  Solonio  law."  This  old  law,  on  account 
of  the  secrecy  of  the  poor  strugglers,  often  temporarily 
fell  into  disuse  only  to  be  revived  as  a  last  pretext  and 
wo  find  Augustus,  with  all  his  mildness,  issuing  the  ear- 
liest rescript." 

Having  touched  upon  the  old  conspiracy  law  power- 
fully defended  by  Cicero  and  as  valiantly  fought  by 
Clodius,  which  statute  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome 
if  not  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  Bhown 
the  ground-work  of  the  various  rescripts  which  subse- 
quent monorchs  of  Rome  issued  to  drive  the  voting  un- 
ions to  the  wall,  wo  may  return  to  the  momentous  let- 
ters." 

Trajan's  epistle  to  Pliny,  in  reply: 

"My  Pliny; —  You  have  taken  the  method  which  you 
ought  in  examining  the  causes  of  those  that  had  been 

»  Pipat,  XI.VI1.,  TU.  nil.,  i.  1  "Mandalla  principalibna  pnaetpttV 
pe  ae«tttiDu*,proviDCi*rum,  De  poiUnlur  ea*e  Icollogla)  aodalllia.  ne»e  I 
M*  collect*  iu  caatria  Imbcaiii:  »cd  pertnicUtni  loouiorlbua  etipem  tueaattu 
am  conferral  dam  tamen  avuial  in  innmn  natiant,  no  aub  praetextu  bajoa- 
mool  Hlictium  rnllerium  coeat;  ijood  not)  uninm  in  nrhc  ae-.l  in  Italia  el 
as  pfCWiiciia.  locum  habere,  divua  uuoauc  Sever u*  retcrlpaii* 

•a  Waluiac,  BUL  Carp.  Hrvf..  t..  p.  ITT:  "  Auaai  peiiaona-noua  que  la 
play  art  daa  collfaet  d'  ariiaana  furrnt  anpprimoa  an  1  an  M  comma  con- 
riaiin  *  la  aOreir  pobllqae."  »r,d  rue*    Mommeen.   lit  Oat  H  fatal. 


r.  ~%.    DrunuoB,  AtttUtr  urwf  A'trnmunutsn,   elc ..  f.    '^.     W'alloo,   AaatvMf, 
II      VT.  and  460-1. 

.-t..  Aug.,  ."C  "Plurtmee  factionee  fitnlo  collerii  novi  adnnlliuanon 
Uelaotis  loclciatctn  coibaot.  Iglfur  collogi.i  praeter  antwin-i  c<  legltim*  dla- 
eoWit.' ' 

H  For  a  full  acronni  of  Cirarn  and  hi*  war  with  Clodina.  the  powarfnl 
tribune  who  (nnk  ilde*  with  ih*  union-.  >nd  r*<*inred  them  to  a  temporary 
rich!  to  orgamre.  ,  ii.l  foi  'lie  DaaJtnei  In  '*lilcb  both  Ion  tbelr  Uvea  io  late 
etraccla,  aee  Vol.  1..  pp.  428.  844,  S63.  4?  I. 
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accused  as  christians;  for  indeed  no  certain  rmd  gen- 
era) form  of  judging  can  be  ordained  in  this  cam.  These 
people  are  not  to  be  sought,  but  if  thev  are  accused 
and  convicted  they  are  to  be  punished ;  but  with  cau- 
tion, that  he  who  denies  himself  to  be  a  christian  and 
makes  plain  that  he  is  not,  by  supplicating  to  our  gods, 
although  he  has  been  one  formerly,  may  be  allowed  par- 
don on  repentance.  As  for  the  libels  sent  without  an 
author,  they  ought  to  have  no  place  in  any  accusation 
whatever;  for  that  would  be  a  thing  of  very  ill  example 
and  not  agreeable  to  my  reign."" 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Pliny  receive! 
rescript  contained  in  the  above  letter  from  Trajan  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  which  for  want  of  ■ 
proper  fire  extinguishing  department  could  not  be  re- 
pressed until  great  damage  was  done.  Sut'h  work,  con- 
trolled by  the  agoranomion  or  aedilabip,  a  sort  of  board 
of  public  works  under  the  official,  political  control,  «u 
nevertheless  almost  always  performed  I  >i  un- 

ions. The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  hrld  good  in  Eta 
through  the  law  of  Solon,  as  well  as  at  A:ln ma,  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  Macedonia.  Its  old  trade  unions  wero  largely 
employed  by  the  state  and  by  municipalities  to  do  the 
public  work,  and  this  made  them,  in  a  certain  degree, 
political;  since  they  were,  even  in  those  early  times,  en- 
dowed with  the  right  to  vote.  By  referring  to  these 
statements  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  sys- 
tem redounded  copiously,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of 
these  workmen,  but  to  the  state  direct;  because  the 
then  organized  mechanics  and  workim  a  scientifically 
and  practically  carried  out  the  great  system  of  govern- 
ment life. 

Again,  they  were  paid  for  all  this  under  the  general 
proverb  that  the  government  is  the  better  boss,  and  so 
it  is."  In  Rome.  Pompeii,  aa  shown  by  groat  numbers 
of  newly-found  inscriptions,  and  iii  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially the  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  where  Puny 
wns,  this  system  prevailed;  but  doublles*  owing  to  the 
previous  persecutions,  this  Nicomedia  was  without  the 

a»  Whlwon.  la  hi<  rrawUftwi  «//iir»lea.  Load..  CbaKo  *  Wind*.*.  Vel 

it .  pp.  *>k  jit.  wwun...  in. 

"?«  *r*  '  ■  w- ».«!«.  *».  W  *ko-lnc  bow  monieipel  and  c°m> 
■wot  labor  in  rau  amount  «»  meo  ox:  10   th*   •euona,    and   **«a    tba 


■Mat  labor  in  rial  amoon 

pfoviaienini  of  it*  peculation.    "  Indeed  iba  raped/  of  (be  (reel  lilaae   of 

pton.iona  a«  >oll  aa  the  taakLoj  of  bridfea  wai  il-ari  d«*e  by  " 
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system,  and  in  consequence  suffered  a  great  lot«  by  the 
fire. 

Pliny  who  had  a  practical  insight,  perceived  that  what 
was  wanted  was  a  utiiou  of  firemen,  There  were  great 
numbers  uf  workmen  desirous  of  joining  the  firemen's 
union  and  anxious  to  fall  into  lior  fur  the  public  good, 
as  well  as  their  own.  The  old  conspiracy  law  of  Julius 
Cwsnr,  however,  stood  in  the  way,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  for  Pliny  to  organize  such  a  union 
or  heUera  by  special  word  from  the  emperor. 

Accordingly  Pliny  wrote  a  letter  to  Trajan  asking  per- 
mission to  organize  a  needed  union  of  firemen.  He  rep- 
resented that  only  smiths,  and  other  skilled  workmen 
should  bo  chosen  as  members  and  that  he  would  him- 
self see  to  it,  that  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
be  initiated.** 

Mr.  Danziger,  who  has  recently  written  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  the  Cosmopolitan  on  Ancient  Trade  Unions, 
mentions  this  circumstance,  and  we  shall  prefer  his 
translations  to  our  own.  The  letter  of  Pliny  runs  as 
follows: 

•While  traveling  in  a  remote  part  of  the  province,  I 
witnessed  a  conflagration  at  Nicomedia  that  destroyed 
many  private  residences  and  two  public  buildings,  the 
Gerusi  and  the  Issou,  although  a  long  square  ran  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  buildings.  The  fire  gained 
in  destructiveness,  partly  on  account  of  the  strong  wind 
and  partly  because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  populace. 
But  the  people  could  have  done  nothing  had  they  de- 
sired to  be  of  any  assistance,  there  being  no  fire  engine 
or  buckets  or  any  other  of  the  utensils  necessary  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

"I  have  at  once  given  orders  for  the  purchase  of  fire 
engines  and  all  other  implements  needed  in  a  similar 
emergency.  I  now  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you,  my  lord, 
the  advisability  of  organizing  a  fire  company,  to  consist 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  carpenters' 
I  would  make  it  my  business  that  none  but  ar- 
should  be  eligible  as  members,  and  that  no  one 

I  Winy.  JMfUr  at  7>qfa».  »..  no.  83  an    wiluing.   Rul.  Cvrp.   Fnf..  I.. 

:lc  d'  u»    incendir  qui  itait  riu.A  dr  urtndl  ,lv- 

nrnf-dl*.  l'Jln*    ilr.ntr  I  n     don     m       dwpic*.    an    in^tltiKMidimi    pa. 

^^ttftoio   riWi<iuFQ    dumuui  hcmmurn    Ct~      Ego  4tl«0d»ai   ne  quit 
;i»tur  ueve  jure  c«nce»o  in  iliud  uuulur .    nee  «fi«  difficll* 
I  un  p* iicoi-' ' ' 
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should  wtaMW  Us  membership.       Z  think  that 
■mall  number  of  men,  could  easily  be  kepi  in  i 
in  service." 

The  emperor  Trajan  replied: 

"You  have  concerted  an  idee,  that  we  eould  organise  a 
lire  company  in  Nicomedia,  the  men  to  be  of  the  ear- 
pentera'  guild;  you  hare  seen  similar  organizations  is 
other  oiti  ea.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  thai  fre- 
quent disturbances  in  said  oitdes  caused  by  suoh  cor- 
porations, have  led  some  to  regret  their  existence. 
Wnatever  might  be  the  cause,  aim  or  name  of  suoh  un- 
ions, the  danger  of  political  agitation  is  always  near.  I 
should  consider  it,  therefore,  far  better  to  spare  no  cost 
in  ordering  Are  engines  and  such  things  as  are  naoas 
aary  to  quench  a  conflagration,  and  to  remind  the  in- 
habitant!! of  houses  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
need,  and  if  necessary  to  compel  the  populace  to  assist 
rather  than  organize  a  guild  with  political  possibilities.* 

Pliny,  on  reading  this  letter,  appears  to  have  at  first 
considered  it  favorably,  but  on  reflection  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  trouble  which  the  christian  hetaertB  or 
unions  had  already  caused  and  in  it  saw  a  monarch's  re- 
fusal to  allow  such  a  society  to  be  organized.  His  lan- 
guage is  respectful,  but  terse  and  decided.**  In  termi- 
nating this  letter  which  always  amounted  to  something 
equivalent  to  a  ukase,  he  advises  Pliny  to  impress  fire- 
men into  the  service,  but  not  to  organize  a  trade  union, 
intimating  as  his  reason  that  they  would  "briefly  "  fall 
into  the  christian  rut,  dissent  from  paying  tribute,  cease 
to  attend  the  sacrifices  as  before,  and  thus  become  reb- 
els against  the  state,  making  themselves  criminals  liable 
to  be  punished  by  persecution  and  death.  This  aooords 
with  the  wisdom  of  Gibbon  who  declares  that  at  heart 
the  emperors  were  kind  in  their  reluctance  to  permit 
these  bloody  deeds;  but  that  refusal  to  pay  tribute  as 
Jesus  indirectly  and  ambiguously  advised"  and  as,  there- 

M  The  original  anawer  of  Tra|»n  to  Pliny,  BpUL,  z..  no.  SI,  rant:  "TIM 

!uldem,  tBcundum  eiempla  complurium  in  mentem  venit  poua  collegium 
ebrorum  apud  Nicomedentea  conttimi.  Sad  memiDarimna  provlncUtn  ta- 
Urn  at  prancipue  ea,  civitatas  ajuamodi  factionibna  esse  vesataa.  Quod- 
comque  nomen  ex  quacumque  caoaa   dederimua  lie  qui  in  idem   contract! 

fuerint betKrixque  brevl  fient.      Satiua  itaque  att  comparaxi  ea  ana 

ad  coercendoa  ignes  auzilio  ease  posaint,"  etc.    Here  he  plainly   refer*  to 
chriitiana  who  torment  tba  anions  with  vexatious  factions. 

st  Matth..  zvii.t  34:   Jesus  prevented  Pater  from  paying  tribute),    messy 

taf  apparentlv  the  niamberabip,  on  the  around  that  th  e  ch  i  ldren  wan  free  i 

rlL.  17;  Lake,  xxiii„  I     Tovro.  .ipo»„  <i«<rrM*«rre  r*  Wvet  swt  n,U.ii 
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fore,  the  chriatiau  tenets  upheld,  was  a  crime  punish- 
able with  death  under  the  law;  and  the  duty  of  an  em- 
peror irna  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  nation.  Tin* 
was  all  in  perfect  accord  with  the  old  pagan  scheme  of 
jijsit ii-f-.  Pliny's  wisely  projected  organization  of  fire- 
men for  the  city  of  Niconiedia  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
by  the  short-sighted  jealousy  of  the  monarch  on  the 
throne.  Christianized  or  not,  his  society  of  skilled 
workmen,  splendidly  organized  as  they  knew  how  to  be, 
would  have  made  their  city  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
fire.  But  the  jnalmis  Trajan,  afraid  of  the  christians 
and  fearing  that  the  membera  might  not  pay  tribute  to 
Oaeaar,  refused.  Much  that  is  otherwise  bedimmed,  ia 
cleared  up  by  these  letters. 

But  there  is  still  another  statement  among  the  Plin- 
ian  letters  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  —  that  of  the 
"Amisos  eraui."  The  name  eranos,  like  thiasos,  is  the 
type  of  the  ancient  Greek  trade  union.  Wherever  it 
occurs  the  archaeologists  concede  tbnt  a  true  union  ex- 
isted under  terms  of  the  Solonic  law  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, anil  it  is  unmistakable.  The  city  of  Amisos  was 
situated  iu  Pnutus,  a  division  of  the  satrapy  of  Phrygia, 
being  attached  to  Bithynia  and  was  included  in  Pliny's 
jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  Dr.  Oehlcr  cites 
an  inscription,  a  fragment  of  which  is  legible,  which 
appears  to  be  the  source  of  tliis  veritable  Plinian  letter 
to  Trajan.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  verify- 
ing our  wonderful  discovery  that  those  earlv,  indeed 
apostolic  christians  planted  into  the  eranos.'*  Those 
reading  the  letter,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  in- 
forming the  emperor  that  he  had  seut  many  christians 
to  execution,  perhaps  thousands,  will  perceive  that  he 
speaks  of  some  when  put  to  the  torture  to  force  confes- 
sion, admitted  that  they  had  been  members  twenty 
J  ears  before.  This  was  confessing  that  this  country 
ad  been  peopled  by  christians  from  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian;  but  probably  no  doubt  they  had 
been  there  as  early  as  Claudius  and  Peter,  Paul  and 
John. 
Now  the  inscription  cited  by  Dr.  John  Oehler  is  found 

a*«**^*  ♦<*«**  *tta»04,    Arvorro  *4vrov  Xpivrbv  AmiA**  *Tmm.      Thn  f  entire  1    lo- 

culctiiCQe  of  Jmui  were  ■  reinit  carrying  out  lb*  law  damuidlng  ibe  p*y 
•Mat  of  tribute. 

"Oebler.  MSS..  Amtaoeere.nl.     Pl.nv 
"Braaoe,  AmUee."      Some*  nui  «iveu. 
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to  be  as  early  as  the  first  century.  The  eranos  men- 
tioned is  likely  to  hwi  bl  HI  formed  l>y  the  people  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  by  Claudiux,  and  ha  ihed  for 
more  than  half  a  centoiry.  Under  the  cruel  edict  sent 
to  Pliny  by  Trajan,  which  he  acknowledges  he  bad 
carried  oat  thus  disbanding  the  erauo*  to  destroy  the 
christians,  he  hud  produced  fearful  havoc  among  many 
innocently  organized  people  who  depended  for  their 
living  upon  their  mutual  reciprocity  and  nupport.  To 
deprive  them  of  tbo  economics  derived  from  union  and 
mutual  brother  and  sisterhood  was  in  those  days  of  ter- 
rible persecution  almost  coequal  with  starvation.  From 
reading  the  letter  1'liny  wrote  to  Trajan  almost  begging 
him  to  let  them  reorganize,  one  sees  that  this  officer's 
heart  was  touched.  He  behold,  especially  at  Amisoa. 
little  children  in  rags,  their  fathers  and  mothers  thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  their  endeared  association  suppressed 
and  no  asylum  or  orphanage,  whither  to  flee  to  find 
refuge." 

The  rather  grateful  answer  of  Trajan  sparingly  gave 
him  permission  to  reorganize  them,  but  evidently 
felt  that  although  this  might  ultimately  heal  some  of 
the  ghastly  wounds  he  hud  been  compelled  to  bxfiii  i. 
yet  this  was  not  quick  enough  to  save  the  poor  little 
ones  already  cast  out  to  die;  for  he  made  them  a  be- 
queut  of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  private  purae. 

We  quote  this  telling  inscription"  from  Pontus  reg- 

H  Pilar.  JM«.,  i„  W  ad  Trajannm:  ••  Ainiacuoi  um  ui.iia.  hbara  at 
fuadorata  baocnoo  indulneuiia:  tua-  Icjibui  mil  um:..  In  tie  ctitom  *uhl 
liballum  ad  erjuoi  pemuemam  hit  liiean*  mbJcjcL  ut  tu,  domloa.  diapica* 
Ma  quid  ««,  qujKMiua  aul  i>t»rmilt<n.1um    am  prohlbeadOaa  puULfaA." 

«  Pliny.  Bput.  «.,  «  Tr»J.  fed  PliDium  "Acolacaai  quoraaa  llballum 
aplalolaa  tua)  juuierat.  ai  leicihu*  iitorum,  quibnt  da  oJHciu  fatdarla  Maa> 
lur,  osncaMnm  an  aranum  habara.  poaaumui  qimmiaw  ».»h»a«  too  impo- 
dire.  o©  l»ctlni».  »i  tali  <onlailOD«  noo  ad  turbi*  ec  ad  knlrtilc*  raw. 
acd  ad  aualiocndam  tciioioiuir.  inopiam  itnaBBi  In  cataria  ciritaufeajB, 
cilia*  noafro  jur.-  obatrietan  »unt.  r*a  tuiiuainnrii  nrnh' 

«IOr«ll..  *ucr.  toL  ftaa*.,  I.    pp.,  tM-SVI  />i»»w>».  No.  Il»: 
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iatering  this  gift,  which  speaks  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  poor  families  who  were  in  want  and  showing  that 
the  good  man  was  touched  by  the  disastrous  work  of 
his  own  hand.  So  important  is  this  inscription  re- 
garded that  an  author  of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote 
a  dissertation  upon  it  which  was  published  at  Mantua 
in  1773,  and  contains  all  collectable  information  regard- 
ing it.  The  name  of  this  author  was  C.  Octavius  Bo- 
arius. 

"If  they  persevered  in  their  confession,  I  ordered 
them  to#be  executed."  This  is  the  significant  state- 
ment of  "Pliny's  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan.  Wo  have 
preferred  to  give  Winston's  rendering  because  he  is 
the  translator  of  Josephus,  bo  calm,  long-tried  and  clas- 
sical that  no  one  will  question  its  glowing  words. 

How  many  did  he  order  to  execution,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  death  ?  We  have  already  seen  that 
under  the  Roman  law  the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
lowly  and  pool  was  either  the  ignominious  cross  or  the 
still  more  hideous  one  of  being  stripped,  on  days  of  the 
public  festivities  and  thrown  to  the  starved  lions,  tigers 
and  sirptititB  of  the  amphitheatre.  Pliuy  is  silent  re- 
garding these  horrors. 

But  the  actual  numbers  thus  killed  by  him  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  caused  no  little  speculation  among 
thoughtful  people.  Pliny  is  also  silent  here.  On  the 
massacre  <>f  Diocletian  for  the  same  crime  in  the  same 
country,  Luctantius  stingily  says,  "great  numbers." 
Now  comes  the  profound  archaeologist  Dr.  Ramsay,  who, 
searching  for  their  stone  monuments  there,  traces  the 
DMiaentOS  of  a  vast  population  with  epitaphs  and  r.his- 
l  lings  of  a  multitude  of  forms  down  to  the  fatal  date  of 
that  massacre,  and  strikes  nn  end  of  them  so  den 
itivcly,  that  he  is  forced  to  the  shocking  conclusion 
that  on  that  fatal  night  the  whole  population,  embra- 
cing a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor  met  a  horrible  and 
violent  death. 

Who  knows  then,  but  that  Pliny's  cold  executions 
covered  a  population.     Certain  it  is  that  he  was  him- 

p.  W..  cotut  iTpum  cihibemut,  Omoct  re  lebiitlMloiae  tniio«  inicrlpt.  re- 
e«ntu*n«a  collcjr.it  C.  Oct.  Boariut  Dt  Ptintl  StointU  Tmtamenlaria  InteripL 
—  Dutertmfio      Msntni*   1773,  4.     numjuam    nnhi   vi»». 

I  1'BO  I'R.  Marti,  tocliut.  I'lollo  *ni«  O.  V.  P.  mi:  OT- 
FadMa  intm  SI  Supple  PodK  ft  Mttynfec,  M«finl  Am.  p.  Tti.  8 
■1  >»  T\ram-n  at     Id.        S\    r.«rm«DK»  Dadai  •ini.     id. 
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self  deeply  distressed;  and  it  all  proves  that  it  was  pos- 
sible in  those  days  of  unscrupulous  tyranny,  to  oorer 
the  earth  with  blood,  while  the  historians,  glad  to 
shield  themselves  behind  the  buttress  of  acquiescence, 
obsequiousness  and  flattery,  allowed  their  pen  to  per- 
jure itself  as  a  suborned  instrument  of  darkness  and 
falsehood. 

I  i  the  striking  and  remarkable  point  to  be  here  re- 
corded is  the  fact  that  Pliny's  conscience  forced  him  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  groat  system  of  asylums,  chari- 
ties and  orphanages.  Before  this  bloody  persecution 
which  took  place  at  the  early  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  there  wero  Do  charitable  institutions  of  any 
kind.  Under  the  groat  Solonic  law,  on  which  those 
christians  planted,  everybody  had  work  and  plenty,  and 
no  begging,  no  charity,  no  want  existed.  Pliny  had 
killed  out  and  cut  down  those  staunch  element*  of  self- 
support  and  his  wretched  conscience  constrained  him 
to  make  the  original  proffer  of  money  from  hi*  private 
purse,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  vast  i 
mosynary  and  beggarly  system  of  charitable  ins*, 
lions,  which  now  cover  the  earth  with  shame. 


CHAPTER  XVTJL 

ORIGINS  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD. 

Hoc**  or  thb  Lord — A  Phenomenal  Institution — Authorized  in 
(he  Twelve  Table* — Secret  and  Invisible  Union — Mceting- 
bouse,  Temple,  Refuge,  Public  Kitchen  and  Hospital  Com- 
bined—Mary's Grotto,  the  Refuge,  in  One — Infant  Jwus 
Shielded  in  It— Proof— Herod'*  own  Son  one  of  the  Sh. 
tered — Macrobio*  Quoted—  House  Took  Pomi  of  the  Pryta- 
neurn — Always  Belonged  to  the  Unions — Many  Inscriptions 
u  Evidenoo— Harmony  and  Sudors*  of  the  Centime* — Many 
Bible  Character*  Now  Found  to  be  Crowned  and  Garlanded 
Lords  of  Such  Houses—  Creaoens — Narcissus — Titus — Ste- 
phen— Criapug— Tychicua,  Paul's  Courier — Name  in  Two  In- 
scriptions— Oneaiiuus — Ramsay  on  OcculliMii  of  The  Secret 
V..:I— Philemon — Epaphros — Papias'  L<<st  Book — Explained 
the  Economical  and  Ignored  Paul— CIG  3865— Tl 
tinted  Names.  Papias,  Trophemus,  Tychiou* — MM  Ramsay 
and  Perrot — Their  Splendid  Find  of  a  Unicn  of  Masons  » ith 
Tatiaa  and  Onesimus — The  Union's  Rules  Against  Quar- 
relling— Then-  Own  Inscriptions  Found — Tho  Enigmatical 
Door  of  Jesus — No  Quarrel  of  Paul  With  Immediate  Com- 
panions of  Jesus  Full  and  Luting  Agreement  at  Jerusalem 
— Wrangles  of  Imagination — Melonvm*of  Important  Mem- 
bers on  Conversion — Pro-Consular  Spiee — Luke  as  a  Mem- 
ber— Important  Inscription — Also  Called  Niciaa — Taught  in 
Schools  of  Tyranuus — Ashes  of  Both  Lately  Found  In  Col- 
umbarium— Strange  Tablet — Quoted  Verbatim — Cinerary 
Urns  Preserved  Deep  In  Hvpogeuni — Description  of  Find- 
Greek  of  Fran?.  Quoted—  Though  a  Hot  Communist,  Paul's 
Substantial  Friend  —  Gcrimia  —  Mistake  about  It — Now 
known  to  be  Another  Name  for  Union — Red  Dyers'  Hereon 
to  Menisippus — Luko  Proved  to  be  an  Ambassador  from 
Rome— Probably  Exiled— His  Colony— Epitaph  of  Luke  at 
Tie*— Remarkable  Iii'iriptiOu  of  Philip — Law  of  Compul- 
sory Inscriptions — Forced  amid  Dangers  to  Chisel  Plnli 
Inscription  Agrees  with  Eusebius — Hierapolis — Si) 
Trouvaille  of  Avirciu*  Maicollus — Epitaph  of  the  Mi. 
X'.iixis — His  Sixty  Voyage* — Belonged  to  Union  of  Sailor* 
—Avirciu*  Speak*  of  the  Thirtecn-Years'  Cessation  Prom 
ecution — TIhh  Lacuna  Cleared  Up— Paraphrase  of  trie 
r.glyph — Tin-  Plutonium — Complete  Transcript — Jason 
Thotsalooieu — Bridge-builders  at  Rome. 

W*  have  hitherto  given  an  occasional  mention,  but 
no  ml:  I   *i«  of  Ihe  phenomenal  House  of  the 
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Lord.  Long  before  the  Advent  this  institution  existed 
among  tho  ancient  lowly.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  great  law.  That  itself,  ordained  it  This  great  au- 
.1  at  statute,  destined  to  live  forever,  holy,  religious 
and  just,  distinctly  specifies  in  one  of  its  fragments] 
clauses,'  in  which  kurion  eintti  occurs,  that  in  each  trade 
union  there  should  be  one  responsible  person  who  was 
to  he  answerable  for  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  nut- 
aide  public  law  knew  nothing  of  the  deftly  invisible 
brotherhood  secretly  organized  in  an  inapproachable 
nook.  It  specified  that  one  individual  represen 
members  alone  having  the  direction  within  and  without 
should  be  ever  visible,  and  personally  responsible  for 
the  whole.  Should  a  riot  or  turmoil  occur,  the  officers 
of  the  law  did  not  immediately  arrest  the  rioters  tl. 
selves,  but  they  approached  the  kurios,  who  was  obliged 
to  call  a  council  of  the  inner  brotherhood,  and  v 
with  the  official  authorities  of  the  state  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  secret  and  invisible  union.  This  man  wan 
the  kurios.  In  the  Roman  tongue  he  was  the  quinqusn- 
nalis.  But  we  are  now  in  tho  Greek-speaking  world. 
Here  he  was  the  kurios,  cure,  high  priest  or  lord. 

The  little  temple,  such  us  each  trade  union  owned  as 
a  possession,  situated  on  a  plot  of  land,  which  we  know 
by  the  inscriptions  contained  a  graveyard,  was  at  onco 
a  shrine  with  its  altar,  a  school  house  and  a  church    As 
■  church,  it  was  not  only  a  place  of  worship  of  their 
tutelary  divinities,  but  n>  place  of  amusement  and 
tertainment.      Here  were  enjoyed  the  frequent  com- 
munal meals,  to  which  the  entire  membership  resorted 
to  partake  of  the  plentiful,  common  bounties.    No  want, 
no  suffering,  no  starvation,  no  charity  of  the  eleemosy- 
nary order  existed,  whereat  the  deserving  are  Inn 
ated  to  the  degradation  of  accepting  proffers  of 
compassionate.    The  Solonie  dispensation  knew  nochar- 

Every  member  was  furnished  with  work, 
one  mutt  work,  otherwise  go  without  Every  member 
was  especially  employed  for  this  object,  and  if  he  or  she 
secured  by  this  labor  more  or  Icsk,  k<>  long  as  it 
ered  the  monthly  assessment,  it  made  no  difference, 
they  were  all  alike  iu  this  elysiau  abode,  and  all  en- 
joyed freely  together. 

I  Dift*.  LXV1I..  i.ii.,  *. 
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Tb©  House  of  the  Lord,  then  waB  the  poor  man's  tem- 
ple, of  ancient  times,  and  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
old,  original  law  of  Solon,  which  had  been  sanctioned 

■  by  Numa,  and  stipulated  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  lord  or  kurios. 
Now  what  sort  of  an  establishment  was  the  House  of 
the  Lord  ?  *  In  addition  to  its  being  a  meeting  house, 
a  retreat  for  fugitives,"  a  ccenobiuin  for  the  common 
meals  and  a  large  home-hall  in  general  for  the  brothers, 
it  was  also  a  pharmacopoeia  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  beds  and  accomodations  for  the  sick.  The  hum- 
ble grotto-like  appartment  for  Mary's  accouchment  was 
one  of  these  in  its  crude  and  ancient  form,  being  both  a 
stall  and  booth,  and  it  had  a  brotherhood;  for  Origin's 
plausible  story  of  the  secret  initiation  of  the  three  by 
the  wise  men  makes  this  certain.  Nothing  would  do 
bat  this  quick  initiation  into  the  secret  brotherhood  wo 
that  they  could  take  them  off  to  Egypt  by  night,  as  it 
were,  oi>tho  "under-ground  railroad; '  for  the  edict  is- 
sued to  assassinate  the  babes  was  all- sweeping  and  so 
unexceptional ly  carried  out  that  it  even  cut  the  inno- 
cent throat  of  Herod's  own  son  1 4 

This  curative  function  was  adopted  by  the  christians 
in  the  very  earliest  timoB.     They  did  not  follow  a  highly 
"lical  plan  of  life  laid  down  by  some  of  the  gnostics  af- 
rards.     The-,  simply  endorsed  the  modes  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Solonic  unionB.    They  converted  the  unions 
to  their  own  Jesus  or  Messiah;    were  taken  body  and 

fsoul  into  tlu-ir  temple  and  into  the  membership,  and  en- 
>  Karaiay.  Oittll  awl  fttihupria  e/  Ftoyffia,  It.,  p.  357,  in  addition  In  our 
oem  deacrlptiom  urorc«  u*  thai  it  had  a  medical  attachment  "At  Diony- 
eopolia  we  aaw  abundant  proof  that  Aaklcpia*.  Dionytot  and  Apollo*  type* 
oo  eoina  like  thejc  eipicm  merely  different  aapecta  ©f  on«  oltiinutn  divin- 
ity, not  different  goda.  In  ordinary  life  th«  madir.al  power  of  the  cod  waa 
naturally  the  one  most  frequently  appealed  to;  and  we  may  feel  certain 
Out.  aa  it  the  hleron  of  Men  Katou.  a  medical  citabliahmeot  waa  attached 
U>  the  temple."  etc. 

•Sea  Vol.  1..  pp.  rt7.  aaylom  of  refuge  of  the  rallkoi;     IIH  now  M. 

•arli 1  tb<  iinn  where  the  runaway  tlavea  received  mi       < 

"  Fofeat  asylum  amid  the  roar  of  watera  am!  the  gloom  and  fame*  of 


dmttevi  appears  to  hove  been 
the  law    provided  for 


anlphof."       Such  a  tufu«;o  for  the    poor 

P«.-ii!i:ir   n:  tba  Solontc   InetltntioD  and    we  know  that 

th««  refuge,  in  the  aha] I  the  ancient  temple:  for  at  it  waa  dedicated  to 

one  of  the  protecting  goddeaaea  or  godi  who  held  tutelage  ovar  the  Inmate* 
no  cme  ever  dared  to  touch  a  refugee  ao  long  aa  ha  remained  within  the 
•acloenre. 

'See  /noVr  referring  to  note  Quoting  Macrobiua.  Thia  remarkable  iute- 
weni  of  Macrohiua — abort  and  Irrelevant  aa  it  ia;  merely  anecdotal  and  lo 
iluatration  of  another  trifling  matter— ia  an  invaluable  coincidence  to  prove 
lb*  reacue  of  Jeaua  a  historical  event.  Macroblui  ia  known  at  high  au- 
dio: ily. 
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dorsed  nnil  oil  agreed   to  conform  to  the  aged  rales 
tht  state  of  the  Prytanei'  is  fallj 

knowtedgsd  by  the.  accurate  Mosbemi.'and  wo  uowpro 
, •.-,  1 1  • . !  ■■'-.  ri  1 1  he  reader  an  overwhelming  array  of  proof, 
believing  it  beat  for  this  purpose  not  to  adhere  too 
i  consecutive  and  chronological  arrangement, 
but  to  choose  such  examples  from  a  large  mass  before 
uh  as  well  as  secure  the  beat  effect,  and  borrowing  our 
■tatemetita  from  every  geographical  source  in  pro-con- 
Hular  Rome,  iu  anecdotal  form,  from  A.D.  33  to 
This  includes  the  atorj  of  the  Crispins. 

An  almost  iuvaluable  evidence  for  our  argument 
the  early  christians  planted  into,  and  owed  their  p: 
nomenal  success  to  their  great  and  all-pn. 
brotherhoods,  is  found  in  au  inscription  for  which  »* 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  which  we  here  quot* 
in  a  note,  together  with  its  sister  inscription  confirtiiiLK 
that  both  are  purely  christian,  although  much  disagree- 
ment exist*.* 

The  learned  Dr.  Ramsay,  on  page  649,  fully  admi: 
that  this  is  a  trade  union;  that  it  was  christian;  that  i 
is  from  noor  the  city  i  f  Laodicia,  •con  Hero- 

polis,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  benefit  associations  un- 
der the  lex  collegia  tenuiorum,  whicb,  though  he  can 
soemiugly  understand  nothing  of  what  we  nre  proving, 
and  what  ho  himself  is  inadvertently  proving,  yet  it  u 
exceedingly  probable  that  it  is  the  very  union  to  which 
I.;,  ilia  belonged  and  for  which  she  was  acting  agent  in 
tbo  sale  of  its  wares  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  converted 
her. 

The  few  terminal  linos,  of  No.  411,  here  quoted,  abo* 
that  the  carpet-wpavcirx  likewise  were  connected,  in  the 

•  Moabaitn.  II.  Ccoi .  )'i.  U.,  Sc<i.  5.  eontaaaM  Ibat  IU  cbnatiaa 
adopird  heathen  forma  vl  organisation,  incluilnin  uutialiona  and  smia 
l)t.  Cufnat,  IV  L\mlrmfvr.,  Jan.  HWe>  rci««  tartlwr  and  .ItvUiM  line  er 
4..111  ration*  wjr,  nona  ottiwr  Ih-n   lb*  unlcna. 

•Rji  ■""»     l*ryf  .  I,.  ,,.  MS,  no.  ill;  lef.  10  Waenar.  i^x* 

/'  Intlnntitm  P*UUtut  en  Be^"*.  Aimc,  «rt«.  »i..  pp    I';    S*UWip 

J.  X!V     Tlin  truer.  raadt:      ''llea-Alov  AlA«ev   r'>i«Ht '- 
i",r»w    «wtVl    ■«■  Y*»1  avfW. .  ...„.*■!*«    TfKra  m»r^  *> 
**tf  W  ovAtrt    tfaVrai    •tjA.,t*^,«i      'arilwn*  6i   koa    nj  ,mMr«ip  >pm1>  ,  n* 
*op6vpo.tta6M,  arf^crwTtAou  Ar)K*   6t*ai.a.m  vp&f  fit  A.Aordi,  wit  aw*  Wmtm 

....-•     A#«t««  -  r-.  »»,  *la*»  ?»»  «aa*al*aaj 

*•<»  »,»4«»*«**«»w  l^*.      #'    /,•,•,-  ir«*vq«o»Ta  «t6....a  lilieloiL         ir    - 
llfrm«off»V.     No.  412.  which  are  nec-i  sot  kivo  prove*  411  idImi 

■t  dtiri  and  carpal- maJc*r*.     It  il  In  vol.   I.,  and  U  a-?.  W,  p.   iW 
'  Sea  Otbltf.  »«a  l-ladttoawu  pp.  m.   OT     "So    hat  die  .wK 
«a;  »-^..„^.<i,.  in  Hieiopolia  too  M.  Aur.  Diodoiua  100  Dcaaie  ciUataa 
aui  bcauiuuiYCi  Wldutuub  La  Baa,  III.,  !*■?.'• 
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same  brotherhood  with  dyers.  A  large  number  of  theae 
unions  existed  there  on  the  Lycus  Iliver,  in  what  was 
called  the  Pentapolia.  This  was  a  tract  of  territory 
coursed  by  the  Meander  and  its  tributary,  the  Lw  uh, 
and  on  which  stood  five  celebrated  cities,  three  of  which 
were  in  sight  of  each  other — Hiorapolis,  Laodicia  and 
Colossie.  Laodicia  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven 
churches.  As  the  epigraphies!  critics  advance  in  & 
scientific  conception  of  these  stone  relics  they  open  up 
surprising  woras  of  acknowledgment  that  the  presby- 
ters of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  none  other  than  presby- 
ters of  the  unions."  And  so  indeed,  it  will  be  6asily 
aeen  that  all  the  officers  and  all  the  members  were  alike 
in  name  and  function ;  the  unions  holding  tenaciously 
to  their  old  plan  of  mutuul  economies  while  the  evange- 
lists of  the  Word  of  promise  labored  for  the  spiritual 
Under  this  arrangement  there  was  perfect  harmony 
and  amazing  growth  and  success  for  a  period  of  three 
centuries. 

Archaeologists  discover  that  the  celebrated  Crescent., 
founder  of  the  church  at  Vionne,  a  few  miles  below  Ly- 
ons, on  the  Rhone,  was  one  of  these  Greek  "responsi- 
ble and  crowned  directors."  He  was  merely  a  slave  who 
by  ji  remarkable  natural  ability  exercised  in  an  intelli- 
gent way,  became  a  freedman,  in  which  BfX&eJ  estate  we 
know  him.  Paul  'mentions  liim  us  the  man  sent  to  Gaul 
while  Titus  went  to  Dalmatia,  and  Dermis,  now  known 
to  have  been  Democrntes,"  forsook  him  entirely.  But 
lot  us  follow  CreaceuK.  This  strange  diameter  appears 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  the  excavations  of  De  Rosin, 
and  the  researches  into  the  columbarium  at  Rome. 
Crexcens  must  have  been  a  distinguished  and  accom- 
plished  personage.     He   waa  a   Hellenistic  Greek  nnd 

•  Rtmujr.  CU.  Wt».  t'liryg..  II..  p.  618:  ••  Tbo  nH^wiii  >»pov»ia».  or 
r»»  wpvt6mpm».  CIG.  SVI-.   Sllld,  SJI7.  USi.    U    tlulaROua    lo    lb*    nxlpiw 

t»(«>«V«  •*>•  »o(>»i/jji>^»#~>— a  uniqun  «iprc-»lon  which  xoint  to  mean 
«  Council  of  Pre$l<1rnrf,'  I*.,  J'roodroi  c-f  tbo  »o«lety  of  ForphTrobtpboi. 
Th«  icrm  »jhS.V<*  tit  "<'W>«  »M  u«ed  of  Iho  Bituup;  nnd  Ilia  Council  of 
Fraabylorf,  crvnipior  tov  iiiffwtoi'.  IcaallM,  Pnilad.,  K,  might  bo  tarmad  wpo- 
■lot'*."  Dr.  Rimuy  here  appunda  th«  following  tiigf*«K1lva  word*  In  nottl: 
■  Compara  Map*.,  fl  fvniptou  r»*  •■•ff^Aw.,  Maffn,,  13,  r»»*«»»vr»»  •T/arJvV- 
r«wv.  In  Ayiuolu  CbmUluttani.  II..  EH,  prcabrtaf*  arr  bvmSoi-Aoi  to*  •aio-cd- 
aa*  ««i  T^t  iu'iiffm  att^yoi."  Thus  the  eld  i-rownod  ■I'p.ot  or  rrapciiiM- 
Ma  dywm«  directing.  thU  union  of  dyart  pro*.  ilia  Colonic  law, 

bold*  jood  la  ibo  cburcb  without  change  of  daum,  dccice  or  form. 

•  //  Tim.  (v.,  10:  Antiac  y4p*ti  *Y<arr«jirrrt  a^ariiaar  T4K  rue  aiwra,  *al 
4»op«vi>ij  fi<  WioaaAonrnr'      tLpr/trtrii  «.(  I  ii>#r,u  .     1 ,  ro       ,c  ^j>^*r.«. .      •  T.Ju 

>•  Sh  our  account  of  tbo  atlair .  npro,  Cba-p.  ivl..  Action  WVnw, 
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hailed  from  Phrygia  in  the  Pintapolis."  The  inscrip- 
tion given  Mow  plainly  shows  that  Crescens  vraa  an  of- 
ficial of  the  emperor  at  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons.  What- 
ever the  date  of  the  inscription,  this  man  was  as  early 
as  Claudius  and  he  must  have  been  sent  to  Lyons  on 
duty  as  a  public  officer  and  in  this  was  like  Narcissus, 
who,  because  of  his  abilities,  acted  in  a  political  caps- 
city  for  the  emperor,  while  at  the  same  time  working 
for  the  membership  of  his  kuriakosor  church.  Prof.  0. 
Himchfeld  correcUy  finds  that  Crescens  was  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  domus  Augustalis.  This  clear*  up 
the  whole  mystery  and  is  proven  by  a  number  of  in- 
scriptions besides  this  which  we  quote  for  Phrygia,  in 
under-ground  Rome. 

Now  while  in  Phrygia,  Crescens  was  a  steward  at  the 
military  camps.  So  says  the  inscription;  he  was  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  L_.  dus  and  Vienna,"  and  he  became 
procurator  castrecisiu,  "doing  duty  in  fit  measure,  ad- 
ministering to  our  attaint.  And  we  erect  this  statue,  in 
tin-  faith  of  final  resurrection,  to  said  Crescens,  the 
emancipated  slave  of  Zoaiinun.""  These  mentions  and 
of  De  Rossi  and  Goriua  are  not  of  the  Crescens 
who  Inter  suffered  under  Decius,  but  the  same  Crescens 
living  under  Claudius,  mentioned  by  Paul. 

The  fact  that  Crescens  was  attached  to  the  domus 
Augustalis  settles  all  cavil  as  to  his  being  a  member  of 
a  uuioo,  for  these  were  the  unions  themselves;  and  as 
he  was  a  courier  who  like  Tychicus,  carried  letters,  he 
may  have  worked  for  Paul  in  that  capacity.  Crescens, 
according  to  De  Rossi,  was  buried  near  Pudens  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,  which  is  in  the  Via  Salaria  Nova. 

K  Hamuy.  CW.  «u»   M»W..  II  .  p.  *«.  do,  Ml.  readi    '  "H   B.  hI  i  1. 

iwirporov   Katrrai)?!,-,  «r  ravri    <caipy   " —   -i-   — "- 

tun."      CIO,  SMS. 

II  //  Tim..  L..   Ill      .Vop«^»f7  cit  SiirircAonc^r- 

fi«x.    Tito*   •«    AaA*>an«». 

Koaai,  Ham.  ML,  I.,  p.  !«,  (Ivlnjt  lh»  UlKTlpUOa  loud  ill  the 
CwtDlvterU  PrlKllla*.  Clodt*  y  Iftpe*  y  Clodt  y  Cteicetia.  ApotteKc  Af*. 
The  letter*  Are  colored  with  tbo  aevei  r«dia|  Md  ndaSHB  or  CHbadw. 
"  L.  CloJiux  Ctcaccna.  C  liMm>  Victorua  Conjujl  tocoinpaMAbiai.  ' 
aboanng  tint  thaao  fr#i,clincn  marru-ri  In  «pite  of  tb«  Ian.  But  Gonna. 
Jfen  Xitt.  CDtembar,.  p.  I(W.  tpitapM,  cxIIt..  fiada  that  b*  e=;£lil  Lava  t*tc  • 
<outiet.  and  adjolna  Tibcrim  Claudiua,  wbicb  waa  not  hi*  nam*,  ooij  \t 
titlo.  becume  a  aarvaut  of  the  otupcror:  "Ti.  Clausula  Cfetceaa  dicitut 
curaor.  Aciaa  Lib«rtj>,  id  rat  Claudia*  "  etc.  FaWctli.  p.  ABO 
oo.  497.  C#f  107,  ahow  an  ipilapk  of  Ibe  aauio  Ctoacctia.  in  < 
flom.  f«Qurkin|t:  "  It»  quoquc  Ciea 
lutali  CUudii,"  - 


M.     Al>     Uluri.    i«h.«w  aW>- 


860.  aw.  XS:  S3. 
c.  to 


uid  sjiplatuk  tho   varutiuu  ,q  ibe  f(*«lItZi<C 
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ANCIENT  PRACTICE  OF  CROWNING 
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There  appear  evidences  that  these  masters  of  union* 
who  were,  in  Rome  the  crowned  quinqucnnales,  and  in 
the  Hellenic  countries  the  crowned  and  honored  kurioi 
or  responsible  agents  under  the  law  were  known  as  the 
lords  of  the  business  house  for  the  conduct  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  unions;  and  thus  Crescens  was  another  lord 
of  the  House. 

Titus  was  another  and  similar  crowned  lord  and  he  is 
made  historic  by  the  mentions  of  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  several  corroboratory  inscriptions.  Any 
person  reading  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
eight  chapter,  eleTenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  verses,  will 
perceive  that  what  is  here  spoken  of  Titus  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  a  member  and  that,  like  Stephen,  he 
was  engaged  in  transporting  supplies  of  provisions 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  doctrine  inculcated  in 
these  significant  verses  is  that  of  socialism.  Titus, 
though  faithful  and  influential,  was  a  very  mysterious 
ehftMkcter.  It  is  consistent  with  our  scheme  to  assume 
tlnit  he  was  another  lord  of  the  House.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  we  study  the  evidence.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Justus,  who  at  Corinth,  gave 
F'miI  his  "House,"  when  the  synagogue  was  refused 
him." 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature  unwittingly 
proves  Titus  to  have  been  an  officer  whose  mission  was 
to  work  out  the  economic  functions  of  this  evangelical 
work  in  which  Paul  was  engaged.  The  English  trans- 
lation, for  some  reason,  neglects  to  give  the  true  name 
of  Titus  to  the  episode  of  Paul's  plant  in  the  little 

ouse  "joined  hard  to  the  synagogue,"  after  he  had 
boen  refused  admission  to  it  This  convenient  House 
was  the  temple  of  one  of  the  many  unions  at  Coriuth, 
then  a  hive  of  organized  industries.  Paul  took  up  his 
abode  in  this  kuriakos,  worked  and  preached  there,  uud 
the  same  became  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  church 
could  not  have  been  the  synagogue  referred  to  because 

n  Arte  A$<M.t  ivlij..  7      K«<    pf<m8ai  faiSH«p  flA***  git  «Mv  firti  Aw- 

,*T.    Ul/orov.    crA0OM<vov    JO*  tffOf.    06     q     o.«.a       V    ffvro»iopovr«    T^  ffv**j*yp 

ma-    woAfcvi    **»•■    RMIM.-V*.-,'    «aov«i»-««i    MfrMr  «••     ,J-« ,.{...-...  Hut    II)  ibb) 

St.     lames   rcudetiujf    llicic  appear*  *    leeintliiely  dithoacat    l«f tivn wuod; 

Er  tn«  r.sw  trauilatiou    rectih«*  ttux    Matmiie.nt    Iron    tlia    oriKuml    GrMk 
IDUS> :<  r««dt;    <A«»«r«i«  ©.'aia*  ?!►**  W*.ari    Tiroii   ' l«vc*«d,  «VTJa> 

cImiIt  •bowlait  tbai  luilua  «»t  Tilui.  it..  Tllut  lb*  juil. 
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its  membership  wu  Gentfie,  while  thai  of  the  syna- 
gogue m  Jew,  and  they  persecuted  and  would  aarc 
oTerwhelmed  and  driven  him  end  the  band  of  brothers 
from  Corinth,  had  Seneca's  brother,  the  major,  not  in- 
terfered. The  Crispus,  who  took  Pan!  into  the  little 
House  hard  by,  waa  Titos  himself,  and  the  reported 
name,  Justus,  was  only  an  adjective  qualifying  him  as 
Titos  the  Just" 

This  Titos  was  a  Hellenistic  Greek  and  not  a  Jew. 
Ha  was  very  active  in  the  spread  of  the  Word  of  prom- 
ise and  is  supposed  to  have  traveled  a  good  deal  far  the 
cause.  The  rational  view  is  that  he  was  one  of  the 
crowned  lords' or  responsible  managers  for  a  guild,  do- 
ing business  in  those  parts  and  that  he  used  his  influ- 
ence wisely  in  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  among 
the  converted  unions.  He  is  now  supposed  to  have 
ended  his  life  in  Crete." 

This  senseless  tergiversation  which  should  rank  with 
the  pious  frauds,  and  is  excused  only  in  the  "harmonia- 
tic  renderings,"  which  mollify  a  lie  into  a  policy,  is  out- 
done in  several  places  where  the  lord  is  turned  into  a 
God."  This  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  looked 
for,  coming  as  it  did,  from  the  prelates  who  had  ruled 
out  Clement,  and  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  because  they 
treated  the  real,  original,  economic  Christianity. 

From  a  point  of  view  of  our  argument  the  name 
Tychious  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  evidence  of 
the  christian  plant  into  the  Solonio  brotherhoods  and 
the  economical  uses  to  which  Christianity  turned  the 
kurios  and  the  House  of  the  Lord.    We  have  just  seen 

»  "TitoO  'lovroS."    Cf.  Smith.  Bit.  Dick,  pp.  SWMBO.  who.   lor  son* 

unseen  cause,  (ail,  to  admit  this,  though,  at  too  tamo  time,  allowing  that 
ha  la  endorsing  a  had  or  perhaps  dishonest  translation  from  the  original, 
which  has  Tirei.  It  should  read :  "  And  he  departed  and  went  into  a  car- 
tain  man's  houee  named  Titns  the  last,  one  who  had  been  converted." 
Titus  waa  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Hellenistic  Greek I  both  parents  being  Gentiles. 
He  wss  an  advocate  and  doer  of  the  economic.  He  waa  a  worker.  He 
sided  with  Paul  afterwards  in  putting  down  the  Corinthian  abominations. 
See  our  careful  statement  pointed  to  In  tades.  Titua  made  it  his  great 
mission  to  relieve  wants  Smith.  £■&.  Diet.,  p.  UB7,  and  managed  moat  of 
the  contributory  labor,  lending  aid  to  judea.  etc 

■•Paskley,  T>otc/«  in  Crete.  I..  8.  178.  "On  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a 
ruined  church  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bean  the  name  of  St. 
Titus,  and  where  service  is  yet  celebrated. "  Til m  waa  in  close  orannlxa- 
tion  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  * 

"  Critical  readera.  aucb  as  scholarly  ministers,  may  And  plenty  of  in- 
stances where  «vaio<  is  rendered  by  »tst.  The  tergiversation  ia  haraooistk 
with  the  church  but  not  with  cbristisnity.  for  often  the  word  si'aiai  Is  thaa 
changed  from  its  original  meaning  aa  a  man  directing  the  union  and  acti- 
ally  baa  do  reference  to  God  whatever.  ^  mm 
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Creaeens,  instead  of  being  aa  some  commentatorR 
imagine,  a  personage  of  high  estate  and  an  officer  in 
the  optimist  ranks,  was  a  slave  <>r  freed  man  and  also  a 
courier  for  the  army  of  Rome;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
iii;ui  of  high  estate  in  thi!  plebeian  fraternities.  Ex- 
iirllv  the  same  can  bo  said  of  both  Tvcbicua  and  his 
friend  OnesitmiB  who  acted  as  carriers  for  Paul's  letters. 
The  three  men  worked  together.  Oiiesiinus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon.  Ho  proenred  Lie  emancipation 
probably  through  the  cooperation  of  tin-  ndld  or  union 
over  which  Philomon  presided,  in  compliance  with  the 
aged  methods  of  such  organizations. 

To  Tychicus  is  accredited  tho  work  o!  distributing, 
and  even  of  helping  to  write  the  Pa»  il  lea."    As 

ior  of  fact,  however,  he  did  not  write  them.  The 
particular  one  here  meant  is  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sinns.  We  begin  by  referring  to  the  correct  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Ramsay  regarding  the  danger  of  attend- 
ing to  such  work.  All  through  pro-consular  Borne 
there  were  at  that  time  military  gpua  ferreting  out  the 
christians  of  whom  the  Romans  were  becoming  very 
jealous.  Many  had  already  been  driven  out  of  Rome 
and  it  was  known  that  such  exiles  were  settling  down 
among  the  unions  of  Asia  Minor."  M.  Lb  Blant  has  also 
seen  with  a  keen  bright  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
searching  espionage  both  the  unions  and  the  christians 
had  to  lire  under  a  set.  of  signs  and  a  system  of  occult- 
ism or  they  might  at  any  moment  be  arrested.  To  read 
their  inscriptions  correctly,  as  they  are  still  found,  the 
epigraphists  have  worked'  out  a  full  set  of  their  signs 
unci  symbols  whereby  to  analytic-ally  do  it  and  thus  dis- 
tinguish whether  thqj  wew  obristaii  or  Mg*&  A  ime 
ition  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  chris- 
tians to  outwit  the  spies,  is  recorded  in  the  Body  of 
Greek  Inscriptions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences," 

>•  OatoH.,  ad. An..  •■  dpi,  K»<(.#«*..1  •>».*•)  •  »*  'Pan>|t  lia  Tvxi'av  ••" 
'Ovaa-inau."     On   (bit   6C0  LighlfOOI.  Ol044.t  pji.  37  and  fal-2.   I«lt  and  not*. 

>•  R»ru»«v.  Cil.  BU*.  P*'y$„  II..  pp..  MMO  and  en  man)  oiher  placw: 
C!C  SfifrT*.  "\>  itlva  i,  o'i  A<in<  jy  o,."».  iml  iu»»  n  yaaafiti  y*v«ot«t»u  H^f 
stt  ***«►-"  Thlr  •puiph  »»ni»  10  hide  from  ibe  polica  and  tin  outaida 
world,  ihe  fact  ibai  III  labial  ataada  for  a  mauibarahip  of  aoma  brothar- 
heod.  wboae  irado  and  whoaa  list  of  paiu'i,  togatbar  with  ibair  baloved 
manajar,  a  famala,  no  paraon  la  parmuiad    io  knox    cicept   [ha   uuvlvora 

fiimnilni 

toCIC.  2B5»\     Runui,  CiL  Aa*.  rtn...  II..  p.  «Ml  In  • bo«-.Q»  ibolr  aa 

Sat  and  biding  propaoaltiM.  eltaa  CIC.  J*V'.   L.W,  T».  arbieh  tSMtri  «o 
i  an  ordinary  Inacrlpiloo  aa  at  Aral  pnbllaaad.      tl 
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and  admirably  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  explains 
that  they  resorted  to  the  occultism  of    the  toml  veil 
and  splendidly  succeeded  in  fooling  thn  sneaking 
The  statement  tearing  such  inf< inDattOD  as  ia  given  in 
our  not©  is  unsatisfactory;   bat  for'  I'errot 

made  a  more  searching  examination  of  the  stone  and 
red  across  at  the  top  marking  the  religion  of  the 
deceased,  while  masons'  tools  lay  inscribed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone,  indicating  the  occupation.  We  then 
observe  that  Euphron  and  Onesimus  are  christian 
names;  while  Tatias and  Asclepiades,  though  only  ordi- 
nary pagan  names,  are  often  used  by  christians.  Id 
Gaul,  M.  Le  Blant  mentions  a  number  of  slabs"  and  en- 
deavors with  u  good  deal  of  success,  to  work  out  their 
system  of  biding,  both  in  life  and  death."  In  fortius  il- 
lustration of  this  hiding,  necessitated  by  great  dangers 
attending  and  always  threatening  these  poor  dov  i 
den  people,  we  may  here  give  as  examples,  the  st^. 
monogram  and  other  blinds  which  the  christianized  un- 
ions used. 

With  our  description  of  Tychicua  the  news  and 
carrier,  wo  shall  have  to  carry  with  us  OnMiura 
runaway  slave.     He  had  left  Philemon  of  CoIommb,  es- 
caped to  Rome,  had  fallen  in  with  the  now  imprisoned 
Paul  which  ia  A.D.  6'2,  during  the  reign  of  Nttro.    Their 

Province  of  a  post  office  function  waa  Asia  Minor 
hatha,  a  woman,  carried  his  letter  to  the  Romans  from 
Oenihrea  near  Corinth:  Titus  and  Luke,  did  it  T 
Corinthians  and  Epiiphroditus  did  the  work  for  his  let- 
ter to  the  Philippiana.  The  utmost  teeny  was  espe- 
ciidly  necessary  at  tliiH  moment.  **      Paul,  who   for  a 

.*«     ' XrmXfiw^iiji  T*  TtAry?  *4  iai'ro'n  (*t>Trl.  'CJr*riM*1  [aai     . . ..)  Ihia  llCBM 

inclnrird  (ho  tiawtm  of  Ihe  iDPinher*   of    which    w*   are  unforto&alctr  <*■ 
(■lived.    .Thtie  »j»  Iwr  of  d><  Mertedea  c< 

rove  iwrwv  yonii  *4  i'ov   o^o»    irftatocrdj'.      So    again  „  9"o7«a 

£*£*<  »ai^t«  atl  i,  6*',*4  Evfbif  aVl  Cmirti  aal  Tv*ia«t  aau  Horn  mr- 

?«»•-    flat  Av>4*>t*f  M*A4*  —A  tmnm%  mA  A»aAa*>Ta  f in*  mimm  iplaMi 
94  Actvom,  T^koi*  «A,A»«^  «*«iM«ie<.     In  tho  umo  Book  of  Crook  laocrip- 
nona.  oo.  8*&7«:    Torm  TMpoM    raj   <,;,,  atipi.     If  baa  abest  the  amine  «t- 
pUnallon  a»  forJHn7>>.  Ir  .  u  I.,lonn  in  ih«  nme  pbil 

•I  Lo  Bl»n<.  /«-r  A.  ia  .    v.  I     ]|     Pr  1*7.  JJ*.  |«  ao,  til;    VoL 

I.,  p.  a*.  ihowiOK  lni  Ktuliny  in  vulklug  out  Ibex  a«cr«-ti- 

ttt'.ir...  SBW".    toad>:      "a.  KMlMr   ••■   TarUl    'A*«AoaU S,  ,»  ..*»,  «i 

<*kto.<    (-rr«<-     b.  'O,ao.„.>t t«v«  ;.«-.  7«.»..    ail  .►.  «»»»♦..   •»*- 

»*»••■." 

•>  Wo  cannot  bciior  illuatrale  tbia  lignincatit  ibourh  litil*  Imnira  ntrik- 
od  ot  covonoi  tba  a«iuior«'  propaganda  anrl  arroonlnc  thtaa  from  datart-r. 
than  hr  pr*t>»nllnjr.   Or.   HimMJ'a  Carefully  elaborated  exi>laliati«n 

plat*.    CtfiM  awl  MaWva  •/  nrygui.  Vol.  IL.  pp.  KM-J     171.  <K  IM 
llhokli.  C1G.  WW.  Cnn.ool,  117.    'Ave-  XxttUnf  r~  'A«. **.«•«•» 
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short  time  enjoyed  soroo  favor  with  Nero,  bud  made 
friendship  with  the  great  and  gifted  Seneca  destined 
to  die  under  this  moniireli's  jealous  rage,  was  at  this 
moment  losing  hope  and  had  but  a  few  more  weeks 
to  live.  The  two  letter  carriers  performed  their  work 
faithfully. 

But  how  did  they  do  it?  This  is  the  important  ques- 
tion. They  could  not  have  gone  forth  boldly  on  the 
high  roads  with  a  considerable  bundle  of  papyrus  or  of 
pergamen  in  their  hands  which  written  in  plain  Greek, 
would  have  cost  them  dearly  if  detected.  Even  to  this 
dnv  such  a  carrier  in  that  same  part  would  bo  arrested 
unless  furnished  with  a  strong  passport    How  did  they 

Set  their  passports?  They  were  both  of  lowly  degree, 
nesimus,  nothing  but  a  runaway  slavo;  the  govern- 
ment rangers  were  constantly  looking  for  and  arresting 
such.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Under  the  great  Solonio 
statute  there  was,  as  wo  have  abundantly  shown,  one 
powerful  officer  representing  each  trade  union,  eight  of 
which  were  enumerated,  and  each  one  so  specified  hav- 
ing a  number  of  kindred  trades.  Those  men  repre- 
sented the  valuable  industries  of  the  country  and  each 
of  them  was  honored  with  splendid  crowns,  and  exempt 
from  most  of  the  manual  work,  but  legally  responsible 
before  the  police  and  the  law  for  everything  his  union 
did.  Thev  were  the  celebrated  immunes  of  the  ancient 
world.**  It  is  thoroughly  recorded  that  the  immunea 
under  the  great  Solonic  dispensation  were  exempt  from 
military  duty  and  that  they  were  accorded  many  privi- 

Immc, 

l>r.  Lightfoot,  after  remarking  that  Tychicns  waa 
charged  by  Paul  to  deliver  his  messages  in  Asia  Minor 

fUuAtuntr  *arri7«#vaffa  rt>  .>"»»>«*«''  iTUKpowrroi'  «evry  €1  '  AaaXAwr.ip  t^y,  Ml  yv 
r«u*«  aw*av  MefcftVy,  ••  M^«>4.AT  M  ve\#*AQ*i4fj  V>v"ri»ii,  ti  elfl  mvrtt  yiei«» 
B«v'i7#o.        Ei    6«    tic    »i»ix"p*]<»*i     ttcirai  ,»«,V)r,     (Vial     mvlMf    PBOt    T*r     'leo-ovr 

U  Coring.  Jfon.  fit*  Columh.  p.  fW,  in  qnntinf;  the  innrriptinn  of  Tvr»D- 
■oi.  tbe  o  mancipatfij  »l*ve  who  during  the  reign  of  Cletxflae  wee  en  Im- 
mune who  cevo  an  J  dedicated  the  columbarium:  "Tyr  annua  Verne.  Teb. 
epparitor  urria  omnium   immmiiv"   rtc.    On  the  quality  of  the  immune.  Go 

rtoi  remarkc    '•  ...   »e  proprli  alpilncelio  hujqa  turn  immunia  altera- 

?ur.  Neque  eolm  ee  none  prioium  prodit  in  locem;  quom  in  veruehe  ln> 
ecrrptia  lexit,  plurca  immune*  f«cii  IcKantur  varum  la  quo  conaittet  immu- 
eitaa  libartii  dale,  rte  qua  hactanni  Tin  docli  ■iluara,  profarto  baud  fanle 
dicta  eel  Immooitee  Igitur  duplict  modo  coortnerari  poteti:  vel  in  quaD- 
turn  ad  rem  eivilem;   vel  ed  rem  raerani:     plaree   vero  tuot  ceuaje  quibua 

variia  peraonia  dari  potnil Iinumnitaa  quoque  dabatur  non  modo  Pro- 

vtoclla,  muninpili,  cotoniU,  miciarratil.ua.  colleslia,  »nrnm  rtiam  uriiop- 
llme  de  Modem  merltla;  vel  rrroaliquo  lomporla  apaiio.  vet  perpetuo." 
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or  proconsular  Asia,  says:  "The  two  names.  Tronic* 
and  Oneaimus  occur  in  proximity  in  the*  Phrygian  in- 
srripiiona  found  at  Alteutnab.  Beniaoa.""  Now,  if  the 
churches  of  proconsular  Asia  were  planted  in  the  eranoi 
aa  claii  !.  '! ';..■:  ■  ua,  as  well  as  Onesimus  after  kb  en- 
franchisement, could  have  been  very  important  anil  re- 
ible  kurioi,  not  only  at  Coloasm  and  the  towns  oo 
the  Lycus,  but  all  over  Asia  Minor,  and  bo  com 
the  inscription*  of  the  masons,  dyers  and  other*. 

Our  raspfadoo  that  the  House  of  Philemon,  the  re- 
puled  owner  of  the  slave  Onesimua  was  not  a  private 
one  but  the  temple  of  a  guild,  is  strongly  borne  oat  bv 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  converted  under  some  occult 
circumstances  by  Paul;  but  as  this  apostle  refused  to 
have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  it  aid* 

of  the  movement,  carefully  confining  himself  to  the 
spiritual  although  obliged  to  use,  plant  into  and  re- 
ceive |  ice  from  these  union*,  we  are  left  quite 
in  the  dark.  It  bna  been  shown  that  these  secret  so- 
cieties, besides  famishing  their  members,  male  and  fe- 
tnalo,  bond  and  free  with  food  at  a  common  table,  cloth- 
ing, work,  housing  and  entertainment,  likewise  se- 
cured the  enfranchisement  of  their  slave  members,  long 
before  and  long  after  the  Advent.  Philemon  was  a  re- 
sponsible direct!  r  of  some  powerful  guild  or  union  at 
Colosstc.  He  was  lord  of  a  household,"  and  certainly 
in  the  Capacity  in  which  we  find  him,  a  great  man. 
r;g  can  1h>  plainer  than  that  he  was  invested  with 
this  power  by  the  taw,  making  his  dignity,  "kuriou," 
under  the  Solonio  dispensation  an  seen  in  the  fragment 
preserved  in  the  Digest. 

Another  great  character  who  must  likewise  nee  pens 
rily  go  along  with  us  is  the  celebrated  Papias,  whose 
book,  the  Expositio  Oraculorum,  is  completely  lost 
Every  evidence  extant  shows  that  this  lost  work  must 

■I     CIG..SM7'.  "A*4m  ♦J.cs  aai  *«•!■■•  «*»»*t  *rt  <ir-«r«T>i 

MJN  ••»  '&»»•*«  t«  »«r»#  avrW*-'  K*i  4wl»r*l  a*****-.  •»•  J-«-i«^  vai  'Araiwn 
rirnf  iiHm«  ftip"'.  *ll**o<i«TvT«.  Tvi«bf  <Af*M»  JnvK*.*'  Mora  tba*  a 
doxca  tnacrlpciona  alT»idy  fnund  at  Alt«»!a«h  H«ni,ox.  all  raprfuntina «o- 


x«u  inaerlpciona  alraady  fnund  at  Altcauaah  Hani 

:♦.  ih';«  ibal  ibis  place  wi»  a  bi«*  of  Indian?. 

HUgbtlOOt.   Oaflaat..'    ti«m'  limiri    blMf. 


"Piiltmco  bad  nlaead 
b»  bocir.  :«.  Mift,  honored  »»d  asla:r*d  in  tba  .V  T  with  tat*  IMl*  «* 
J««>»«.».  "at  ih«  dlapotal  of  the  rtmaiiana  at  Colon*  tar  U«lr  1 1 njlim 
*0d  KGit\  tatbriiaci."  But  tti»  »er»  Ho.»  was  uaodiBg  >»i  alao  pMb- 
•  blyiha  ttspln  and  out-bmiui  and  the  v  a.-r-vi-d  wbae  TbaederM  ■  lata. 
about  A.D-  4«f>  Sii..  U  •".<  i  tuu.1  lri<  Iuhhi.  I.I.>...U.M 
><□<••<  »W»I'H». 
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have  expounded  the  full  economic  scheme  of  the  early 
Christianity  as  originally  formulntt-d  iu  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation of  Jesuit.  A  fragmeut  of  this  hook  attributed  to 
Epaphros,  or  as  some  say  Papias,  cornea  dovr n  to  us 
through  Eu*ebius,  who  quoted  the  passage  relating  to 
the  great  advantages  of  socialism  over  competiug  indi- 
vidualism.*1 The  valuable  book  of  Epaphros  gave  the 
rules  of  socialism  as  laid  down  by  Peter  and  John,  and 
which  we  are  afraid  Paul  suppressed  or  if  not  Paul  him- 
self, the  prelates  who  afterwards  came  and  drove  out 
and  burned  the  vestiges  of  that  grand  culture  planted 
by  the  early  fathers. 

This  Epaphros  or  Epaphroditus  was  a  christian  ora- 
tor at  Colossse,  under  Philemon  and  his  church  was  a 
union  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  believed  that  he  con- 
verted the  freedman  Epictetus  who  gave  philosophical 
dissertations  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  make  of  this 
cluster  of  manufacturing  cities  on  the  Lycus,  another 
Athens.  However,  it.  is  not  certain  that  the  great  lame 
orator  was  ever  converted.  Ennphros  is  credited  with 
the  dangerous  but  honored  task  of  carrying  Paul's  letter 
to  the  PbilippianH,  and  thus,  like  Tychicus,  of  being  an- 
other post  office  messenger  for  the  early  movement5* 
An  inscription  has  been  found,  and  is  much  commented 
on  of  late  years,  which  is  recorded  in  tho  body  of  Greek 
inscriptions  under  number  3865t.  It  was  discovered 
at  Trajanapolis,  is  very  a^ed  and  winterworn,  but  legi- 
ble enough  to  exhibit  three  important  names,  two  of 
which  are  in  our  canonical  scriptures  and  the  other 
apocryphal.  These  names  are  Papias,  Trophymos  and 
Tychicus. " 

»  Epephroe.  Vatt  Dnnk,  rwpwii,  [v.,  imiu,  0/  Anlr-yifin*  Fatten,  ftp- 
wunl.  i*r..  apeak*  of  the  good  time  cominr  iu  which  "vino*  ahull  (tow  hav 
tng  oach  1*5.000  branrhat.  and  carh  branch  l&QOO  twiga;  and  each  true  Iwlf 
10,000  ehoole;  and  every  one  of  the  eboou  in.imn  rlnetera;  and  oa  every 
ettjetcr.  10.000  rrapet:  and  e\ery  crepe  wncrj  preaacd  will  five  26  metre*  of 
wine.  In  like  manner  a  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  10,00(1  urairu,  and  ev- 
er* craio  10,000  more.  Tho  whole  i»  intended  aa  a  wild  and  eiacceraied 
eeuaaate  of  the  Immenie  froin  of  ipclaliim  aa  compared  with  the  eiiniy 
thiacs  the  woikruan  do*  realicci. 

•"  Pbilippianv.    Kpaphroditue  carried  tbla  message  from  Rome.  A.D.  re 
"Oaee  »>*A>»*7^<ftut '>o*4e*teo  '?•»•*<  *»'  'BaraaVeoifov. 

■*  CIC,  3M51 :  "flRrrtov  TpoOtwoi'  «ei  Tvxi*™,  '  Weddln*r*ao.  in  Le  Baa. 
/aecr.,  714,  telle  ua  that  it  in  from  Trajaoapoiia.  and  belong!  to  the  year 
1»:  but  according  10  Rimiiv,  ihia  t.y  do  meaoe  ImpKea  that  the  heroes  oi 
the  epitaph  ere,,  of  that  date.  Ob  the  contrary,  tbie  inscription  set  np 
lb  A.D.  6v  or  TO.  ui.n  have  caoicd  tba  arreat  end  craclfizioo  of  the  whole 
brotherhood.  Dot  the  calm  of  190  joit  before  tbe  peraecnuon  of  Sarrame 
Woke  oan  la  SOS.  nve  the  onlone  ooldneee  to  aat  on  the  aoeUDO. 
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Tychirus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Paul's  letter  carrier, 
and  journeyed  the  distance  from  Rome  to  Epheeus  : 
that  purpose.  Trophemua  ia  a  well-known  name  in  tbe 
Bible,  being  mentioned  repeatedly.  He  traveled  with 
Tyc'hieuB  and  Paul  on  long  journeying*.  He  waa  in 
.T<tru«alem  at  the  lime  of  the  great  riot  when  Paul  wai 
denounced  as  a  ring-leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Xazarenet. 
It  ia  now  aa  much  aa  proved  that  the  two  name*  occur- 
ring on  the  inscription  3865i  are  no  other  than  gcnuin* 
mentions  of  Umm  mon.  Furthermore,  they  blindly 
bring  out  the  information  that  the-v  represent,  a  guild 
of  the  dyers."  We  shall  now  bnng  in  evidence  a* 
proof  of  the  tin iimp  mist  under  which  these  labor  organ- 
izations were  befogged,  the  already  celebrated  and  much 
debated  inscription  of  one  which,  ia  described  by  Dr. 
Ramsay. 

This'is  No.  3857*  in  the  Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions. 
Similar  specimens  have  been  found  1\.  M.  I.eBlantin 
Italy  and  fiaul.  There  wax  found  at  Altentash  Benisoa 
the  ancient  ruin  in  southwest  Phrypia.  near  Palestine 
and  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  what  we  nave  distinguished 
as  a  hivo  of  christianized  trade  and  labor  unions  all  de- 
stroyed and  annihilated  as  we  shall  show,  by  the  terri- 
ble massacre  of  Diocletian,  a  stone,  whose  lettering 
from  outside  appearance  was  read  as  a  strictly  pagan 
inscription."  Closer  inspection,  however,  showed  that 
it  hnd  a  cross  on  the  top,  proving  it  to  be  christian  and 
certain  mason's  tools  such  as  the  trowel  which  lay  at  the 
bottom,  proved  likewise  that  the  Euphron,  Tatiaa  and 
Onesimus  it  mentioned  were  not  only  masons  but  repre- 
sented the  masons'  trade  organization  in  considerable 
numbers.  Thus  the  christians  were  |{lad  to  find  refuge 
and  a  pleasant,  congenial  and  inviting  neat  among  th» 
old  Solonic  unions,  driving  at  that  lime  Ihe  industries 


•'  H  h«.  been  found  Out  CIC.  not.  8*1:  test'.  3M6V  »IH.  Mk,  MB> 
SM6.  SIM.  M04,  drere,  3AM.  3MB'.  3M7  &Z7.  *4Kv.  WTO  W,  am,  I"- 
WK,  n  trail  M  Moratorium,  pp.  DCCCCXII1.  MCCCXUV  .  MMLV 
*ll  unlooa  under  the  Solonic  law.  The  arcb«<ola£i»i»  err  a  »nfl«  io  da 
netmnaiini:  iliem  foild*.     The  term  thould  be  ti»ilr  ud*>«. 

tii.Ki.Sft?':      "  T.u$p~t  mi    T*».*i  'A#«A^«  ..'.j    .r    reevaa  fm¥tn      0»*#»- 
M*1    ««*    — —    ee<1    ««v*ii-  ^errit    »»    ee<Ae«*     <ri.i*w*».  'At    fcfll,  '      il?> 

ReoiMjr.  CU.  «i».  F%ryg..  II  p.  tHU,  no.  3SS.  "It  ma  f«ul  cfl  M  ia  :r 
dinar*  pafan  inscription."  lint  forinnatr.lT,  M.  Parrot..  Kmplmatt*  Jrtk.  eV 
la  tfmiatu.  p.  IB,  made  a  Iretfc  copy,  and  obaerved  1B«  crOM  at  lie  K? 
markinr  tbe  religion  of  the  dceeaaed.  while  raajon'a  toele  at  the  beeteaa. 
indicate  iba  occupation.  In  id  .  3W»7'.  Tewaii  or  Tanac  la  ibj  arm  of  T*cb» 
ma.  Thia  mak«a  the  tiroil*  to  bare  have  aa*Ow»  br  xade.  Tba  t»« 
•rbieb  bonotilbtm  In  ttA»  eyUiT*  »•«  •  matooe'  ooletL 
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of  the  world  and  living  in  a  perfect,  socialism,  which  af- 
ter two  thousand  years,  ia  destined,  as  Jesus  intimated, 
to  swell  out  and  cover  and  engross  political  economy 
Mini  irid  in  t  lie  perfect  political  state.  Those  beautiful 
specimens  sIjow  the  true  origin  of  socialism  in  our  vale 
of  tears. 

Thus  wo  havo,  in  bringing  to  the  front  this  one  man 
Tvchicus,  accompanied  by  Oitesimus  the  post  office 
"ffical»  of  primitive  life,  no  epiuielites  or  trade  union 
manager  of  that  great   power   recognized  under  the 

■  Roman  law  as  authority  working  in  an  occult  function 
with  Christianity,  for  the  spread  of  its  doctrine  that  no 
man  or  woman  who  joined  its  scheme  of  salvation  need 
suffer  if  he  would  work,  earn,  feed  and  be  happy  at  the 

•  common  board. 
In  our  dissertation  on  Tvchicus,  wo  must  therefore 
train  such  Biblical  characters  as  Trophemus."  Apphiaa, 
OneaimuB  and  Philemon  into  line  because  they  were  in 

■  n  certain  respect,  all  associated  together.  We  are  leap- 
ing into  no  wild  conclusion  when  we  argue  that  these 
bin  had  each  his  functions  mapped  out  to  bin  by  the 
buoneSS  union  over  whose  economical  interests  he  pre- 
sided, and  that  when  that  warm,  thrifty,  nest-like  broth- 
erhood became  converted  to  the  new  Word  of  promise 
and  undertook  the  unctious  work  of  culture,  in  addi- 
,1  to  their  regular  old-time  habits,  they  were  more 
than  ever  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  their  burial 
clause  iu  the  law  and  present  in  their  visible  phases  of 
life  only  the  sepulchral  drapery  of  death  aud  the  tomb. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  deftly  told  us  that:  "the  christians 
were  first  recognized  by  the  Roman  government  as  col- 
leges of  burial,  and  protected  by  this  recognition,  doubt- 
lees  held  their  meetings  for  religious  worship."  And  he 
clearly  recognizes  in  the  same  sentence  that  they  held 
these  meetings  in  their  own  temples  with  which  they 
were  invariably  provided,  when  he  adjoins,  that:  "there 
is  no  clear  example  of  a  separate  building  set  apart  for 
christian  worship  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire before  the  third  century."" 

*•  Sea  itutet  t*  thia  Vol.  "  Trophermn  etc  ,  for  irmriptiont  found  men- 
tioning thrtn  namea  *a  officer*  in  trade  uniooa.  They  are  now  regarded  Ife 
aeveral  of  the  molt  pnn-itratinc,  tnarrlption  rearlara,  aa  the  very  aarn*  men- 
tioned   in  tbo  Bible. 

"We  cannot  do  better  for  onr  argument  than  t*  here  repeat  tbii  au- 
owi  illnntration   aubxtantiating  tbia:    Adt,  xii.,  tt :    lur*&*ir 


tmi    tV    «...  rin    Ma*.., 


r:t  tall 


UUfcja 

Ueav.  «vw»Aa*.«,.».»».  ».^Jk_    tart 
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The  new  word  of  promise  had  one  c»f  it*  principal  and 
preateHt  charms,  in  ilial  it  gavi-  all  thn  down-trodden 
branch  of  mankind  a  soul,  a  right  to  marry  nud  have  a 
family,  and  a  right  to  aspire  t«»  full  man  and  woman- 
hood— great  thoughts,  fraught  with  hopes  and  blessed- 
ness. The  old  gods  and  godos*<  s  adorned  by  these  So- 
Ionic  unions  from  curly  im  down,  and  subscribed  to 
as  divinities,  had  never  off  m  this.     They  had 

dared  to  hope  for  the  advent  of  their  long-expected  pa- 
gan messiah,  but  alas,  he  or  she  had  never  come  and 
their  condition,  especially  just  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
quests, was  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  The; 
were  disappointed.  They  were  reasonable  and  listened 
to  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  and  endorsed  the  new 
Word  of  promise  which  Cytale,  Minerva,  Kotytto  and 
Dionysus  never  gave  Thus  it  was  the  poor  and  lowly 
and  not  the  high-born  and  wealthy  class  who  <: 
tuted  the  original  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  finely 
built  churches  they  planted,  but  in  the  old.  omnipresent 
pru-ehriatian  kuriaki*.  one  of  which,  as  thousands  of 
hint-led  monuments  testify,  belonged  to  each  of 
the  brotherhoods  under  the  Soloaie  law. 

But,  us  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  entrance  into 
a  Solonio  eranos,  and  impossible,  unless  the  candidates, 
after  a  veritable  dokimasia  or  scrutiny,  proved,  that,  he 
or  she  was  h  agios,  euaebea,  and  agathos,  M  or  morally 
pun  ,  bODOat,  not  covetous,  hut  good,  ho  could  not  ea- 
ter any  more  than  a  camel  could"  enter  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle.  But  fortunately  fur  the  aspirant  there  was 
ii  door.  In  the  union  this  door  was  the  thura  tou  ku- 
riou,  passage  to  the  lord.  In  the  later  initiation  it  was 
the  thura  tou  kuriou,  tho  door  of  Jesus.**    Until  this 

ft*.  r»i..  II  If'      "vW  »">■  *>>n>;«  ittXfi*.  tain  rir  •**»*  aaVraa 
d  pre -cbdiiiii)  unlooi  e< 
Clomenl.  Bmgn..  i_,  Tit 


Here  the  aytat  <■!  Ibe  old  pre-cbniiian  uolom  comet  in.    Sao  Chap.  XIII.. 


And  vet  again, 
iotaolam  baiilicaoi  aeelaaiac  nomine,  ronnttarft.  ' 


nnopeilu  doiooi  ma 
Tbaaa  t>aalUa*  «f«w" 
comiD(  lo  Debt  from  ooder-grouad  Rome.  »i  lb*  ucrM  Khcd  roorui  «f 
tbru  vary  burial  union*.  •  ibiax  made  pouitde  by  Iba  abeta-nmillnnarl 
burial  dauaa  already  daacribed. 

••  ""Ayim  fj  liirtttn  aal  ayaM«."  Th.i  law  of  tax  onion*,  ni  diaW- 
ered  on  ibe  no»  celobratod  none.  Rinxab*.  JnrtoMWa  HUltotam,  do.  SK. 
liuaa  9.  2«.  Svf'A.  p.  MO;  CIC...  12*.  It  i>  ibe  area!  !<».«  .'aa.veri,,  Pooe.. 
alaa.  Mtl..  no.  SO,   p.  JM.     ll  raida:        '<>  *?,;.«»ej<i«rt*   aal  •   y 


.^..oari. 

•1   rauia.  •».  «<*.*.«•*•    ^<-u.'  ti  ot*a»  aAaaat««.  **ra  area 


r*a»»a'"i    ■«• 
••**•>    «»»•»  arte    Kwaii    tar  eaa- 

wr*rwf  oaoa^.Twa  h  ait  'o¥  $iov  avrov  o  eat  ajpafov  caraAadietc'  ai^aa*rai  (* 
a  J'aaj'Of  aai  6ikorrnii4>t'  «i  4e  rva  pA***  4  aV^aiflaan  aeaaa—  a>ai'aa>.aa.  laSal' 
Uaa.  •»;  a/attou,  f«ji.oi>ii»«e  rail  l.aAaii.  «.«.i.  T»a  MOO*  la  hare  Wo- 
kaa  and  Illegible. 

w  I(catiui  CO  ibe  PhiHppiana.  chap,    II.,  M;    "Ha  b  tba  door   eat  ( 
Pelbaj-;  •»*•  »•*  ■«•»•*  lama." 
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ei. 


memorable  revolution  in  human  ethics  the  poor  bad  no 
Father.  The  Roman  gens  law  of  primogeniture  was 
opposed  to  it  It  would  lead  to  equalization.  The 
touch  of  a  workman  was  regarded  as  a  taint  He  liad 
not  even  a  promise  of  immorutlit j .  He  was  cursed.  Iv- 
ans, the  new  and  last  messiah,  was  bis  first  promise 
and  it  Yielded  the  socially  submerged  millions  a  might] 
eomfort. 

Uprightness  was  the  prerequisite  as  in  contrast  with 
our  present  political  thieves  and  legalized  rascals.  Le- 
galized under  the  common  generalities  of  Solonism, 
they  tended  toward  parity.  They  had  laws  of  their 
own;  were  governed  by  rules  of  their  own;  and  even 
had  strict  laws  against  immorality,  conspiracy,  all  forma 
of  wrong  doing  and  were  growing  to  be  self-ruling 
and  correct.**  Their  celebrated  tbura  tou  theou,  door  of 
Jesus,  aa  it  was  later  known  in  christian  times,  meant  in 
reality,  nothing  other  than  this  leaping  the  rigid  and 
to  Koine,  impassable  bur  of  initiation ;"  and  it  is  now 
known  only  in  thn  spiritual  sense  as  conversion  and 
Joining  the  church.  In  the  days  of  Tychicus,  Phile- 
mon, Trophemus  and  Epapbros  it  meant  more;  it  meant 
tho  economic  membership  as  well;  for  those  who  were 
ho  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  passing  the  tiokimusia  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  brotherhood,  furnished 

mediately  with  something  to  do,  and  invited  to  tin- 
on  table  and  ull  the  bounties  of  fraternity.     This 

te  W«  nave  several  in»ciiplH«ru  which  lay  dowu  Ihrir  inaidc  law  acainat 
disorders.    They  were  willtnr  under  the  oriuinal  trrmi  of  ihn  Salonic  Ow, 

■  thai  statute:  they  followed  the  cirll  and  political  etUtlna 
they  uicd  roper  for  law  or  rule,  ayopa  for  meeting:  v^'ewere  for  decisions 
and  resolutions;  manaitera  Had  ruler*  were  apxovTi*.     bamoalh..  Pro  (Wmo, 
lata.     Dr.  Oehler  bM  kindly  furmslied  m,     lu  Ml  matiatcripr.     the  follow- 
IDC  referan. 

In  der  ltanoe  lescn  wlr  lm  Eide  del  HUnter  :  eMa  evAAs-yvrovs*  evrw 
ataa'es*  eeieevw  rri  t»  «a>iwti  Tar  aoArot  ^  rwr  roAtrwr.  ot'i>«  aAAy  nMirviotiai 
•v**r.."  hut  lliia  tnuat  h»»«  been  aoiiin  rmolntton  against  tbem  or  pre- 
acrlbtni  for  them  by  outside  rluiena.  l"or  the  one  of  their  own.  regarding 
political  action,  aee  tvpra.  p.  017.  nolo  78.  For  an  inscription  of  an  erano*. 
tMua:  i..  i«U«Daalintwd  rule*   against   riot.   »e<  Foocatt,  An    «W     p.  4.- 

"Si  qnalaa'    mi    *s-lto  dea  baUllles  on    dca  tumultea.      iju     il    ».iic    rhaaaO  de 

r  erane  '       For  the  <.re*k  t»st  of  tin*  Important  And,  tee  ad.,  no.  9 

4f>S:  •■&*  *•  Tit  sta'tat  n  Oopvflovt  av.i-wv^A.i'e.fn,  «'a/9aAA*eOv  lovipmnv. 

tame  eesere  rule  of  the  Roman  collegia  appears  In  the  typical  inscription 
of  Lanuvlutn  :  M  quia  autoni  in  opprobrium  altcralterlus  dlinrlt.  aut 
.iiu  foerlt  el  roulla  mo,  IIS.  N  "  and  conaidnrable  more.  So* 
VoL  I.,  p.  3W.  Again.  Oehler  MSS.:  "Krwtlhni  warden:  evKwuoeist  lu 
aluer  luachrlft  ju.  Kathrsa  uuf  Kypto*  Le  Baa,  Ill_  2707,  daun  la  Ubyra,; 
La  Us*.  HI  ,  1-I-:  KaraAaeaare  a~u»u)p.ae<er  *iryaAr;i<  re  tiaAtere  Aveoi»ea»  far 
■Ate, 

•"  It  meant  what  ic  Mid;  f>*pe  rev  •  ve.oi',  ie.,  the  door  to  lite  lord,  way 
to  the  wan  at  Uic  hrlui  uf  the  union  where  plenty  waa,   and  daamrt  wrra 
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great  economy,  was,  carried  out  aa  afterwards  agreed 
upon  bv  Peter,  James,  Paul  and  Titus  at  Jerusalem." 
There  they  all  agreed,  after  the  experience  with  Deme- 
trius and  the  silversmiths  whose  unions  had  protested 
against  the  narrow  and  bigoted  preaching  of  Paul, 
threatening  to  throw  the  multitudes  of  workmen  out  of 
employment  They  agreed  and  Paul  dropped  it.  Ths 
episode  of  Diotrephea  belongs  here.  At  that  moment 
there  was  started  a  great  wrangle  about  the  gnostic 
homoousiun  or  which  in  fact  was  little  other  than  a  dis- 
cussion protracted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  otot 
this  word.      It  meant  equal  diatribut.  ropcrty; 

fur  ouaiu  is  the  Greek  fur  possessions  or  property,  SM 
boruos,  also  bomoios  prefixed  makes  this  remarkable 
word  which  caused  a  discussion  lasting  centuries  with 
the  Gnostics.  It  was  a  compound,  born  at  that  very 
time;  for  though  we  have  the  two  words  in  common 
use  in  the  classics,  we  fail  to  find  the  compound  in  dm 
before  the  wrangling  over  it  set  in.  The  whole  Gnostic 
cmbroglio  was  fallacious,  misleading,  useless  and  not 
worthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  old  Solonic  law  which  centuries  before  had  cre- 
ated and  legalised  tho  unions,  made  a  special  prov: 
that  the  property  belonging  to  them  should  be  held  in 
common  and  should  belong  to  no  one  person  but  to  all 
alike.  It  was  ratified  at  Rome  and  occupied  a  lin 
statutory  scripture  in  the  Twelve  Tables."  When 
prolied  down  it  will  be  found  that  about  this  time  the 
guilds  of  the  Solonic  and  Numan  dispensation  were  pos- 
sessed of  much  property.  Dion  Cossius  has  tola  us 
that  Domitian  and  Nerva  "  killed  the  members,  as  we 
huvo  proved,  and  confiscated  their  ouaia  or  property. 

-  Ami.  xv„  18.  39.      The    BpitOe    of  Jam**  touch**  Mrotif  It  npoa  tola 

•  led  <rji  cement  and  reconciliation. 
*•  Ditkaao.    Zwil/  raJU*.     '  liar  kbmlwh*  Staal  TerfOoiMe  uraprloa-lltb 
.  ich  d*n  G*rr«rb*n.  ill*  den  BetforrotMcn  dri  Kri**-**  uod  4m  Gone* 
iiiBrhti  liOhDUQ.  Mines  atunlllalbaran  Sebati  uud    *(■»  **lb> 
aikudiao  CoQimunaNoifinuiiK   ' 

u  C.i..  LXVII1.  I.  Th.  modern  willera  •-•«  all  irratd  ib.i  x« 
chr.  It  wat  Immediately  after  Domitiani  p«rae<a«io«>  qooiejd  io 
n  PomUim.  from  Diun.  LXVll..  H.  and  abo*»  thai  Net. a  also  ptf 
avcotcd,  or  ai  leaai,  killed  many  chr.  In  the  quotation  referred  to.  j 
mention  ia  tuxla  of  tbrlr  preptrtv,  Dion  c*lli  ovo-io  'Ku  a  H  j  t fj|  r»« 
t«  *^a*4a4**Vf  •*' -p.ttf.a  Mijatt,  ■«»  wi  <>»i-to»t*c  earf**-**'  t«Sc  t»  oviAav* 
««*rawt  «f«Aiv*<povc,  *oi><  Toil  c«o-*OTew;  o^w,  'airWArvVarraf,  wirwM  aaiaraua. 
Kai  Toi«  M«r  toiowok  ovo*  JAAO  ri  a*yaAqMH  airi^c*.,  in  ro.t  *,«*«•«,  «#t«« 
Tax  4«  oi)  lAAati  sit  ^r.flf.ai.  av*  'Iov*a<<ou  Btov  ■*Tairla#«\aa  t if**  nil  iiiM»|Ci 
■•"ai  M  •«>  tmv  <rva*farri|«aim»',  SaVarev  aaraAtaardfrar'  i»  *Tt  u,  Tfiii  *> 
a  SkAocrsSof . 
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Ho  here  in  Asia  Minor  they  owned  many  tmaD  proper- 
ties because  there  were  many  organ 1  The  sum 
of  these  petty,  innocent  properties  was  an  immense 
property  which  the  grasping  potentates  got.  A  princi- 
pal office  of  the  deacons  was  to  hold  sacred  this  prop- 
erty belonging  to  each  union."  Emile  Levoaerur  hintfl 
to  us  that  the  Roman  trade  unions  were  planted  into  by 
the  christians  down  to  the  days  of  Gratian  and  Hono- 
iub.  He  further  thinks  it  was  enormous,  and  quotes 
the  law,  suppressing  the  yet  remaining  paganism  in  the 
unions  of  WOOd-WOTk«rt,  and  others  still  paying  hom- 
age to  pagan  divinities.*1 

Philemon  was  a  mctonym  for  play-actor  and  occurs 
quite  frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  so  that  only  one  or 
two  are  recognized  belonging  to  this  individual  charac- 
ter now  being  considered ."  The  opening  of  Paul's 
noted  letter  to  Philemon.*'  K  short  distance  from  the 
old  and  now  demolished  city  of  Coloswe,  in  a  town 
called  Aphrodisias  where  these  pleasurable  unions  were 
plentiful  is  found  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
Philemon  as  well  as  Onesimus,  and  it  is  considered  sug- 
gestive of  the  former  influence  of  these  men  in  that  re- 
gion. In  the  same  manner,  these  ancient  records  occur, 
bearing  the  names  of  Epaphros,  Trophemus,  Tychicus, 
and  some  of  them  are  quoted  by  the  epigraphical  critics 
of  our  seminaries  as  having  been  the  identical  charac- 
ters of  Bible  mention.  Their  children  and  their  chil- 
drens'  children  who,  more  tenderly  than  is  usual,  loved 
the  precious  names  of  the  original  founders,  come  like- 

aOrliwn,  In  JfarkV.  torn,  xvl.,  IIS.  apeaking  of  tho  function,  of  the  Jta- 

«•»*<.  My>:  "'Oi  OiaiavW*  $'**OVVT'i  '*  *«jt    ,«'An0i4<  xf>iuoT>>     '       Title  i»ai    the 

Mini  hundred*  of  year*  before  tbe  ehrlatiaii*  brtfuo  to  pltal  into  them .  ami 
lb*  aame  duim  war*  umcI.      Thn  deacooa  had  rhargi.  nf  thn  property. 

ML*raea..  //«»  Clou.  Ou<  I  ;  17  II  cat  certain  quo  lee  college*  puw*. 
deleot  dc*  temple*  at  da*  UmlDi  r.'Daecrva  au  culU  d*  urin  graudo  aumlue 

rlaqaa  Oratlan  at  UoiiorluM  eur«ul  »oln  da  loa  mantlonnci  .-ti  nrdotinant 
ronflecaHon  da  propnata*  qui  acrralent  encore  a  la  religion  palenna:  '  Cut 
rV*J.,  svl..  til.  x..  1.  30.  ann.  415:  "Omnia  lecaquar  frcdlum,  quae  I 
phorl,  que  ilnuula  quaeque  nouiltia  el  pmfuaatonr*  gentitlttee  tvniienitu 
epholle  lepnlia)  ml  aumptihua  drj.iitala.  fa*  cat,  boo  erroro  aobiuota.  corn- 
pandl*  noalrao  domue  eullivare. "  Cicero  dlatinguiabra  between  tin  umtiu 
and  lb*  alava  rac,*  aa  follow*:  "  Omnia*  tutit  qui  inter  **  eodem  nooiln* 
•tint,  qui  »b  tngenule  orlundi  .nut,  quonim  mejornm  nemo  arrtltufcm  ear- 
Tint,  qui  caplte  noo  annt  dlmlnutl.       Clo.,  Jty.,  \\    ft, 

"♦Ui)m-»  i"  '..roekwae  ■  play-actor.      Ariatot..  10*'.,    Ill 
nj-ighifool.  Ctltai.,  p.  Ml.  (,reak  leu,     ravoata  thai  Philemon'*  Houae 
era*  oo  other  than  an  «««Ae«u*  of  tbe  old    Initiate,     apparently  DionrMB, 
of  which  Hiiletnon  wea  an  archon  of    biabop.    CIC.  CTK2:    "OA.  'AT*.** 

•  Pj. •*>■>*<  Afi,l,  Mr,rp&4  «<u  aflfA6r,f  cat  m**M»J<  e-vaaAaT-tatt*,  <a.A<i*»Tut jo<.    '    a. 

ejC  Appbiaa  waa  chief  pnr*t^ta  of  the  union,  at  brat  a  illicit/  paxara, 
boaiaata  concern,  but  afterwards  cbflitlasiaad. 
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wise  later,  in  the  tombs  prepared  for  them.  It  is  * 
itrmnge  history  of  departed  socialism. 

In  winding  up  our  notes  on  Tyehicus  and  his  cele- 
brated companions,  we  must  again  refer  to  Epictetui 
the  cripple  and  emancipated  slave  of  Coloesm,  Epaph- 
ras,  his  christianised  friend,  was  a  fellow  prisoner  of 
Paul  at  Borne,  though  he  planted  Christianity  among 
the  unions  of  Hierapous.  In  A.D.  66  he  was  again  with 
Epiotetus  the  moralist,  who  approached  very  nearly  to 
Christianity.  Though  a  native  of  Hierapolis,  only  seven 
miles  from  Colossta,  they  often  met  and  knew  each 
other.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  both  fellow  initiates  of 
Cybele.  They  both  underwent  long  suffering  for  their 
almost  similar  faith;  in  such  sad,  struggling  advocates 
we  find  these  origins  of  socialism  always  in  the  poor, 
the  unrecognized,  the  lowly.  All  are  seen  to  have  been 
low,  poor  and  mean,  though  they  announced  the  revolu- 
tion. Many  other  very  suggestive  inscriptions**  occur 
which  are  being  lately  pointed  out  by  the  epigraphisti 
as  containing  scripture  names  and  are  listed  as  guilds 
or  unions. 

Let  us  now  undertake  a  synthetic  analysis  and  hiatorv 
of  Luke.  Were  it  not  for  the  late  discovery  of  much 
monumental  evidence,  and  had  we  nothing  more  than 
what  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  New  Testament 
with  comments  by  the  early  fathers  and  historians,  we 
should  be  unable  to  tell  this  story.  But  fortunately  for 
us,  there  have  sprung  into  light  several  statements 
about  him,  which  tell  in  epitaphic  fashion  much  to  ex- 
cite interest  Ernest  Benan  obtained  for  his  researches 
enough  to  cause  his  remark  that  Luke  was  an  ebionite 
who  thoroughly  opposed  the  holding  of  individual  prop- 
erty. He  also  says  that  he  was  a  full-blood  Jew.4*  Paul 
called  him  his  fellow-laborer;  indeed  they  must  have 
been  together,  and  none  could  have  been  more  intimate 
with  the  apostles.41  He  knew  all  the  details  regarding 
the  work  of  the  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  and  so 

**CIG.,  SH7*:  ''  0>Wij»H  WiXtfmtmm  eri  {ir  www  rait  ■*(&ott  ^wi  *v 
i  «*2  KeJUUyaraia  aai  0*9*1,19.  www  ry  ymflWM  EvrvgtV,  i^wrw  rav  cyjd- 
law ttiww  hxMWw  »»vai  X*r**-"  On  on*  apparently  very  valuable 
voce  to  Lake,  if  we  read  aruhi.  See  Dion  Chryaoetom,  quoted  by  Th. 
jek,  In  SaU.  e>  Cor.  BlUniqwt.  1W6.  p.  WO. 
•>  Kenan.  ULh  «/  Jtmt.  p.  So.  of  Eng.  tram. 

•  Mat.  rtii,  U:  Mifxwt.  'A^i«nyxat.  Jw«,  Amw,  ei   awaayal  jlww. 
•aiaM.,  iv.,  11.  where  ha  ia  tpoken  of  aa  the    "beloved  phyairtan  "     That 
araa  qalnqnannal  to  the  order  of  medical  doctor*.  we  now  pcocaad  » 
1  Sf  Or*  aacUM  carrteoeA  «fea  tM 
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likewise  of  Paul,  being  able  as  their  historian  to  write 
an  account  which  has  been  declared  by  eminent  critics, 
(iuiziit  among  the  rest,  to  be  a  cornpend  of  true  history. 
But  although  Hebrew,  speaking  that  tongue,  he  was 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  probably  of  Tlos,  in  Cilicia 
and  jjossessed  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  three  lan- 

Siagt  h  which  he  constantly  used ;  the  Greek,  Syriac  and 
ebrew.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  often  speaks  in 
the  second  person,  showing  that  on  the  voyage  through 
Macedonia  he  must  have  Keen  mid  known  Lydin,  the 
Bomber  of  the  dyers"  union"  und  traveled  with  tie 
evangelist  party  to  Troos.  If  DmtH  WU  DemetriuM,  an 
critics  suy,  then  Luke  knew  him;  and  the  great  length 
and  care  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  strike  of  the  image 
makers  at  Ephesus  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius, 
shows  that  he  in  all  probability  was  present,  and  lent 
his  influence  in  a  wise  direction,  rescuing  his  friends 
from  barm.  But  being  with  John  and  Peter  in  sympa- 
thy, he  must  have  sided  with  Demetrius  against  Paul's 
bigotry  and  in  favor  of  upholding  the  workmen  of  the 
image  makers'  society  in  maintaining  their  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

But  we  have  other  remarkable  proof  of  Luke  being 
not  only  a  friend  and  co-worker  with  Paul,  but  an  other- 
wise historical  character.  One  epigraph  recorded  in  the 
Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions  brines  this  out.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this  wo  have  two  others,  and  no  two  of  all  an- 
aglyphs are  recorded  by  the  same  archaeologist.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  reproduction  of  these  three  gems  of  his- 
tory in  the  corroboration  of  our  argument  that  true 
Christianity  was  planted  in  the  ancient  Solonic  unions, 
it  ia  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  on  account  of  the 
dangers'  from  ever-present  spies  of  the  proconsuls  and 
their  police,  the  poor  fellows  were  constantly  obliged  to 
hide  their  names  and  identity  under  the  veil  proffered 
by  a  studied  occultism.  Thus  Luke  had  many  names. 
H<  went  as  Loukos,  Loukios,  Lucanus,  Leukaa,  Kiciaa, 
and  several  other  metonyma  to  suit  various  immediate 
;nities." 

*  Sec  *vj«m.  by  referring   10    tndta,    whete  ad  account  It  f iten  of  her, 
tofi-'=  wilt  inter  iptioiial  aviucucct. 

*  l.irhifoot,  OtldJu.,  p.  '230:  "  Lucat,    meaning     St    Luke,     It  doubtlee*  a 
connection  of  LBCSnua,     Several  old  l-atin    Jf&X.    wrttr  out  tha  nama    Lu- 
na ia  the  tupcitcriptioD,  just  it  elsewhere  Apollos  is  written  Apolloni 

On  the  frequent  ntumicuce  of  thia  name,  tec  fpAen.  Sfifr..  II.,  p.  St 
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This  il  one  of  t'lvn  inscriptioi:  lalizcd  by  Dr. 

Fran/  -.n  u  monogram  on  Fire  L  ma  and  Fitc 

Cities.  Dr.  Wolf  discovered  it  In  the  Anatolian  town 
of  Ahntkui,  once  Trajanopolis,  where  many  interesting 
ruins  are  being  studied. 

The  rubric  of  this  groat  inscription  reads  agathi 
tt/che,  and  is  an  invariable  christian  sign.  Again,  it  in- 
troduces Luke  as  Nicios  the  conqueror,  meaning  it  per- 
haps in  n  spiritual  sense.  Before  giving  the  full  in- 
scription in  our  note  a  running  paraphrase  is  necessary, 
leaving  our  more  correct  translation  for  the  appendix: 

The  members  in  general  and  council  or  synod  of  the 
koinon  hereby  honor  Nicias  the  adopted  of  Ksculapius, 

£od  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  whose  Latin  name  is 
like,  with  the  gift  of  an  altar,  under  the  august  empe- 
rial  care ;   the  same  to  be  a  testimonial  of  ours  during 
bis  whole  lifetime.    For  a  long  time  he  has  minist. 
in  charge  of  the  public  works,  governing  with  inte: 
and  efficiency.     He  was  during  two  quinquennaliau 
terms,  master  of  the  gymnastic  schools  and  e\ 
being  connected  with  the  schools  of  Tyrannu*.**    He 
also  acted  faithfully  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  was 
useful  in  other  work. 

The  reference  made  in  this  inscription  to  the  resur- 
rection is  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  christian;  the  word 
ing  anaBtaais,  which  is  unmistakable.  Besides,  the  fact 
that  he  is  president  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs 
and  which  he  serves,  points  to  that  body  as  being  a 
thiasos  or  koinon.  The  great  activity  of  a  life-tin. 
Luke  here  acknowledged,  together  with  the  date,  hi* 
being  one  of  the  physicians,  and  all  other  harmonies 
combined,  show  the  recipient  of  the  honors  to  he  Saint 
Luke  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  one  more  word  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Tyr- 
annus "  mentioned  in  this  inscription  and  then  we  will 
produce  in  a  foot-note  the  exact  original  of  the  tablet 
self.    This  Tyrannu*,  whoever  he  wan,  appears  in  a  mul- 

*•  Thii  remarkable  f  >ci  l'i  m«»  forth  additional  proof  of  wtial  wc  ha»« 
already-  aaid  regarding.  tb«  &*aola  c/  Tframnu,  Sr*  cor  /■*•»,  Calc&irccda. 
Tyrannu  kAcoIi.  Mo.  Thar*  It  a  fund  of  cuiioua  inter  a- Hie  a  la  cbM 
acbocl  of  Tjiaonut.  irieDliODcd  iu  ibo  A<tt.  uiada  atill  mora  laaporuru  bj  t!« 
(•cent  diaccverjr  iu  Iba  Culunibarinm  that  Trrasaa*  r«ed«i«-i  a  groat  ear- 
lier to   Komi. 

H  Acti.  an  S  "-Ot  U  nm  <«iti|pWorra  aai  »<.«•«..  aaaaAvraaVmt 
»V  W>  iMMr  n>ria)m,  aeoerat  a»  a.ii.  -«-^.».  rait  wajarda.  of 
fiaAryaiMrat  it   1%    **aAa'   T»^*tv*v   rw4«. 


th 


TrRANNUS,  IMMUNE  OP  TUB  COLUMBARIUM  «M 

tiform  manner  throughout  the  Greek  epigraphs  and  i'i  at 
the  head  of  a  great  columbarium  at  Rome  as  the  man  who 

itcd,  if  he  did  nul  build  the  structure.  A»  many 
scholac  are  found  by  De  Rossi  in  under-ground  Rome, 
known  to  have  been  th<-  nertt  retreats  where  the  hid- 
ing unionists,  deep  in  subterranean  vaults,  had  schools, 
occult  meeting*,  and  even  common  meals,  ho  also  are 
similar  scholar  found  in  some  of  the  deepest  recesses  or 
hypogca  of  this  columbarium  over  whose  main  portal  is 
:!jcd  the  dedication  of  Tyrannus.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  Tyrannus  whoso 
hools  Luke  mentions  in  his  history  of  the  Acts  of 
•  Apostles."  Re  was  himself  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  lie  might  have  been  so  at  Ephesus 
where  the  Asian  school  of  Tyrannus  was.  The  time 
agrees  in  all  the  inscriptions  and  in  the  Bible  mention 
as  being  the  second  half  of  the  first  century,"  and  it  must 

extended,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Tiberius,  dur- 
ing whose  reign,  Jesus  hud  Ured  and  labored,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Luke,  though  a  communist 
was  so  Ultimate  with  Paul  tlmt.  be  accompanied  him  for 
yean  and  it  was  he  who,  in  company  with  Titus,  acted 
as  post  messenger,  carrying  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  from  Philippi  to  Corinth,  as  early  as  the  year 
A.l).  57." 

We  now  come  to  our  account  of  the  second  archaeo- 
logical tablet  containing  the  name  of  Luke.  For  this 
we  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Ramsay  who  first  put  us  on  the 
"spection.     In  the  first  inscription  which  we  have  just 

**Goriu«.    "Moil.   alve  Columfc.,"   p.    «5.     Tb«  Inacripliuo  rtada: 
"Tyranmie,    yrrna   Tib.    Apparitor. 
Sacrii  omnium   tauminia. 

li  dedlt.     Ti.  Claudio  Au(.  L.  Veterano. 
Columbarium    toturn. 
It  intullt  Zanthum.   Au».  L. 
Fratrum    nun 
Mlnwlii  " 

"  C.m,  tSU:  '"O  «iua«  ,a\  A  S°vAi|  Inin-nm  Nu(w  'InlfNUto 
»»i  Ar,w«.(tK,  lifiia  lfflaar.)<  KGp*o<ria<  A.A  fl-»»v,  AyoMrofi^avr*  aaAvri- 
«*i  pTj)(itiry»ri»-»i'r*  iywl  i«l  >l/(.n«^»ii«»rii  »w*V  •«rfe**|«i«vvt  iyii- 
iw'i  lovAtar  lfiMi»-^p(n  4«i  Xfpot'iirtov  KAa*iv«**ac,  •  ■«<  ypafiu*rtvtr»yrm 
urr&f  eijr  iwtptliiay  voii}a-aM«Vov  t^«  irair'o<r*wK  Xvniii\ov.  «6r)0«p.xou 
•at  Ujjmi,  ro-  *ltA&oo  dwiii«,  C'olliK-tfd  by  Borkh.  The  f .Attn  remark*  of 
[or,  Dr.  Frailer  ate  to  the  effect  tint  tlilt  Hiatal  callaU  alio  Luclai 
meaning  t.ucai,  arAf  print  to  Arrlpnlna,  wife  of  f'laudfut;  and  refera  to 
t-oiruc  M  Sltmonll  "Eat  tiritur  aacertloa  AuffUiLe  cujuadam.  Jan  quum  In 
uunimlt  ipio<  fllximuv  Acmnnrmum  Agrtpplma  fuliaaa  aacvnlotaan."  l*Uet 
fotmd:  "In  rle©  Alutkoi,  in  eooMtcrvi  reppcrit  Raro  WolSua  Rua- 
»u«.     See  Frana  Hint   (oaohrMUn  and   I'llnf  su.lu    In   KUta  XAro,  •o.  *. 

••  "H  ,"  at  cJoa»;    Ilpic  «op.»*iov»  iivTepa  <i»««>i  *>«*  ajoi.*r»n» 

tit  ««4»»-r  M  Tirtv  ««    Aavaa. 
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given,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  actual  parent  wis  not 
mentioned,  but  in  lien  of  thin,  hie  tutelary  divinity 
the  god  of  medical  profession*.  Agreeing  with  Pauri 
mention,  Luke  was  a  physician.  In  the  second  epigraph 
his  father's  name  was  also  Lake.  Wa  can  agree  perfectly 
with  Dr.  Bamsay  in  his  suggestion  that  the  circumstance 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  The  work 
of  chiseling  it,  however,  was  not  under  Claudius;  for 
that  would  have  been  very  dangerous.  But  this  au- 
thor fails  to  understand  the  true  Phrygian  meaning  of 
the  word  gerousia  which  occurs  twice  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. He  wants  it  to  mean  some  sort  of  council  of  elders 
or  great  men.  It  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
means  a  trade  guild,  as  Dr.  Oehler  found  by  close  in- 
spection; a  body  of  associates  conducted  the  details  of 
a  considerable  industry  that  had  employed  Luke  as  a  busi- 
ness agent,  just  as  the  red  dyers  of  Laodicea  employed 
Lydia,  or  the  dyers  of  the  same  place  employed,  honored 
and  crowned  Menippus,"  whose  christian  inscription 
has  recently  been  discovered  at  Mount  Athos.  Dr. 
Oehler  who  visited  them  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
found,  as  he  informs  us  through  valuable  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, that  the  word  gerousia  had  the  full  im- 
port of  a  union  or  thiasos;  and  he  justly  complains 
of  the  misconstruction  put  by  excellent  savants  upon 
the  term,  not  comprehending  that  it  is  a  corporate 
body  of  workingmen."  The  gerousia,  twice  mentioned 
in  this  inscription  chiseled  to  the  honor  of  Luke,  is  a 
labor  union"  and  certainly  one  of  those  most  venerated, 
frequently  met  with  among  the  thousands  of  multiform 

"Oehler.  "MSS.":  "Interreaaant  lit  tuch  die  Inachrift  mi  Tkeaaalonlke: 
Duchesne-Bayet,  "Memoir  mr  une  MlMion  aa  Mont  Atboe,"  p.  62,  n.  83:  die 
rw^i«  twv  *op$vpop*4n*v  hat  den  Menlppoa  fcua  Thtateira  ein  Grabmal  er- 
rlchtet;  es  llcgt  nahe  auacunehmen,  dan  auch  dieaer  Menlppoa  eln  Ilaadv- 
ocfia^ot  gewescn  aein  und  zu  Yefgleichen  die  Purpurhlnalerin  Lydia  ana 
Thyatelra,  welche  in  Philippi  Tom  Apoatel  Paulua  getauft  wurde.  "Act. 
Apotit.,"  xvi.,  14." 

-  Oehler,  "MSS."  "Grabmulten  d.  h.  Geldbuaaen,  welche  wegcn  Verleti- 
mig  einea  Orabea  iu  aahlen  aind  (Menadier,  "Qua  Oondlcione  Epheael,"  u.a.w., 
p.  69),  behauptet  unrichtig:  '  Ex  qua  natura  geruaia)  pendcre  axbltraimir, 
quod  totiena  aepulcrorum  licaorum  poenaa  geruaia)  aolvendaa  ease  itatuitur. 
Alia  enlm  in  oppldla  prlvatorum  hominum  collegio,  nlal  omnlno  nUllnrar, 
nunquam  hoc  eycnit.* "  It  ia  here  aeen  that  Dr.  Oehler,  on  the  contrary, 
believea  that  the  Geruaia  in  Aaia  Minor,  was  a  collegium,  and  be  baa  e be- 
where  cited  a  dozen  specimen*. 

■  Thia  ia  admitted  by  Levy,  "Berue  Et.  Or.  "  1896,  p.  MS,  who  aaya  ol 
the  nnWepor  occurring  in  aame  inacr,  that  the  r»><T»f««  *■•  »  "aorta 
<]•  ambaandeur  charge  d'  tiler  defendre  au  dehor*  lea  intereta  de  la  cor- 
poration." In  French,  ftie  woro.  corow»ttoa  la  uoderatood  to  be  trad*  union. 
Thua  the  nrtitfW  tVti""'".*9  tentoVTOtaAltotaRljUoa,  not 
'  -  undcritood  to  mean  sstaxj*  tt»  »nloa. 
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palwoglyphica  which  research  is  gradually  bringing  to 
Light  of  science. 

Luke,  tho  dominant  character  in  thia  inscription,  is 
recognized,  as  in  the  other  one,  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Augustan  bird's  house  and  engaged  in  the  colonization 
scheme  which  transplanted  thousands  of  Roman  chris- 
tians from  their  unions  in  Rome  over  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  could  better  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 
The  ktisia  mentioned  is  a  colony  of  unionist*  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  ukase  of  Claudius.  They  went  over 
in  largo  numbers,  U>  Phrygin.  We  have  already  found 
them  at  Apameia  and  have  shown  the  colouy  of  shoe- 
makers of  Shoemakers'  street  in  Eelainoe.  It  was  a 
ktisis  or  colony  from  Rome.  This  of  our  inscription  is 
another.  The  exact  place  where  they  settled  ia  Apameia, 
perhaps  Kelainos.  Among  the  progonoi.  the  fathers  or 
founders,  was  Luke  without  doubt;  for  he  waa  a  big 
man  in  those  dangerous,  troublous  times.  Tbey  were 
working  at  some  manufactory  at  the  time  thia  inscrip- 
tion waa  chiseled."  Not*  Dr.  Oehler  only,  but  others, 
now  seem  to  think  that  the  word  gerousia  is  simply  an- 
other of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Solonic  unions 
ware  known. 

We  may  pharaphraae  this  inscription  in  words  about 
aa  follows:  The  elders  of  the  gerousia  hereby  honor 
Luke  or  Atilios,  whose  father's  name  is  also  Luke.  He 
was  priest  to  some  one  of  the  Augustan  princes.  He 
waa  a  lover  of  good  management,  admired  the  father- 
land, acting  as  ambassador  and  taking  precedence  aa  an 
elder,  always  in  gracious  comity  with  the  C.esara  Thej 
honor  him  with  a  gift;  since  he  is  ranked  above  the 
others  in  the  city  and  union  who  have  striven  to  estab- 
lish a  colony;  and  he  is  above  the  other  founders,  work- 
ing in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  well  and  reverently,  for 
the  business  interest*  of  this  guild. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  Luke  was  Rent  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Rome  to  see  Paul  just  at  the  time  of  his  ex. 
tion  by  Nero,  A.D.  64,  and  the  embassy  mentioned  may 
have  reference  to  this.     Certain  it  ia  that  the  inacrip- 

<•  tiDHr.  OBta  flu*.  Phng..   II.,  pp.  48S-9:  "Oi  r*»mi   Jrimtm  t«T 

IU>  'Aftl***  A0M4I0"  K.fi*  UaA«F,*«  if^UAOv  MwT'MV,  ,4|W*I  **•"  OtfiiW  !■> 
+tXmyiporra  CM  ^«A<ri»«tp<v,  rporSttiaa***  vpbt  '0»'l  vfaatovi.  Iaa4f  i/mia 
iw  ti<  r*r  ana-tr  6ia4tpoti*>y,  iv  ri  Tan  Aoi  r«I*  ttj<  roliwt  mat  r\t  y*pmr- 
»\+t  ^144  *f*m\  »*(  £i4cw(  it  wpcrf6i*jv  t»nAit*uAu«ifly,  ot*»Tf,»*rtf  rg%_  y%f 
L*tT»nH  «<  Ch'rooointM,  fluU  fv.«f  SoUxMpui  IMS  o-  3tT. 
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lion  could  not  have  been  chiseled  before  the  peaceful 
season  under  Vespasian  nod  thin  would  bear  out  the  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Ramsay  putting  its  date  at  .VI)  70-79,  a 
space  covering  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  What  makes 
the  names  bo  blind  ia  just  what  we  have  all  along  been 
endeavoring  to  explain.  The  original  cause  was  danger. 
If  they  did  not  conceal  name,  identity  and  literary  doc- 
uments, including  epitaphs,  thoy  were  exposed  to  per- 
secutions. ** 

Wi  now  come  to  the  third  inscription  which  ia  an 
epitaph  and  records  Luke's  death.  It  is  not  very  clear. 
It  appears  tbat  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Teos.  a  town 
in  Lycia,  not  far  fro:;  rvgian  scenes  we  hare  de- 

scribed, there  has  recently  been  found  nn  epitaph  bear- 
ing very  boldly  the  name  of  Luke.  It  is  entirely  Jewish 
but  nothing  appears  to  stand  in  the  way  of  hia  having 
been  a  christian.  A  running  paraphrase  of  this  monu- 
ment would  read  something  as  follows: 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Luke,  being  an  inhabitant  of 
Ties,  has  himself  constructed  this  sepulchre  or  sepul- 
chral chapel  from  foundation  to  roof,  out  of  the  fund* 
of  the  union,"  and  also  for  the  son  of  I'tolomy,  that  is, 
Ptolomy  number  two,  eon  of  Luke,  who  has  fulfilled  the 
term  of  his  archontate  or  presidency  of  the  union  among 
us  Hebrews,  so  tbat  this  sepulchral  chapel  is  for  all  tho 
Jews;  and  no  other  person  from  outside  is  permitted  to 
obtrude  himself  within.  Any  one  found  encroaching 
shall  pay  to  the  plebeian  members  owning  this  enclos- 
ure a  fine  of drachmas. 

That  this  monument  is  of  a  family  of  Lukes,  in  con- 
jectured, apparently,  by  Hula  himself;  for  ho  brings 
as  testimonies  in  this  article,  a  passage  from  Chrysos- 

»  Kimur.  CiL  SuA.  Vftrya.,  It.,  pp.  «l  i    •  certain  dut  tke 

ehrtaiiana  it  hapilem  commonly  irok  in  additional  Maw."  A  oil  p.  (oi: 
. .  .The  OBnttUUal  put  DOlhlDft  In  public  docunieoc*.  eacb  ma  chair  ept- 
upbi.  v.bicb  could  bo  quoted  aa  evidence  of  chriatianiet."  On  atany  otSer 
pace*,  thia  aatuce  obaervar,  who  draw  hi*  ronrtnaiooa  froes  tbe  etoekca  We 
analyrcd  in  il.rir  diaunl  abode*,  above  many  deceptive  muCtM.  oe.lv  under- 
Mood  br  tha  Initiate*,  and  Ibai  for  cc&foriea  Ibey  evaded  the 

'  i  ■•  <  "  3]  «*  rear  -■'■  -  Kola  u  pro*e9  VJeri  d.  ::-■  i.  ■  tf-an  tVia 
cipreaaioa  that  aa  eranoa  ia  alwaye  un.leratr.od  by  ihn  B-.-eMioe.  It  ia  a 
epecincation  in  th.  ftolonk  >u  omaadt,  Dig.,  III.,  Iv„  I.  I  1.  -.ream  coro- 
munam."    /Xf.,    XXX VII..  X  H  ;^^.e«io  aociatae  at  corpotl- 

bu»  adftDOKl  poteat."  Oeltlcr.  Kran.  Fiiarfo*.,  p.  ITS:  -DU  (rooteeoaekaft- 
en  beben     .  ....eine  remeloeacn*  Ca«e*~  '*  lA^a.  aue  dn  Aea 

Neman  dec  Ceooteeoechafi  bealnitco    aerden    und   kOaoao   

Crabmulirn,  o.i.av.  crbaltrn.  So  bai  die  i^o.Jjh.  der  Tap»»»erfU«ea.  aai 
rapolla  aoo  M.  Aur.  Dtodoro*  KB  beaare  a«  raW  iiiuv  cit  I  leiaeniai  V 
awoc  La  Baa.  Ill,  MP." 


FINE  CRITICISM  OF  itODEUX  SA  VA.VTS.        «» 

toin  when'  in  the  old  Paris  edition  nf  ]>' 

to  the  fact  that  Luke  wrote  a  homily,"  aa  if  it  were  a 

conceded  fact  that  the  two  stories  were   written   ol 

man. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  not  discrediting  the 
probability  that  this  heroon  belonged  to  Luke  of  Bible 
celebrity.  lie  was  a  Jew,  and  so  communistical.  that 
Renan  declares  he  belonged  to  the  abiODitic  branch  and 
this  would  make  the  socialistic  donation  of  his  Qemeinde 
or  union  of  a  common  sum  out  of  its  treasury  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  Solonic  dispensation.  Again  the  learned 
Hula  admits,  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  general 
appearance  and  diction  of  the  epitaph,  that  it  w;i*  erected 
■  ntury,  or  in  the  apostolic  age.  and  and  cites 
Salomon  Rcinach's  rule  that  about  the  time  of  Claudius, 
Luke  was  always  found  spelled  exactly  as  in  this  inscrip- 
tion. 

Thus  Luke,  all  through  his  valuable  nfc  was  lord  of  a 
great  eranos  and  indeed  a  great  character.  1 1  lias  already 
been  shown  that  a  union's  manager  arose  in  quinqucn- 
naliiin  civil  service  to  be  an  immune,  and  received  hi* 
crown  of  honors  under  the  Law;  he  was  an  apostolos,  even 
in  pagan  times,  and  he  often  went  vibrating  from  place 
to  place  earning,  wherever  the  unions  of  labor  were, 
the  glad  tidings  that  at  last,  the  great  Saviour  had 
arrived  on  earth,  fully  believing  in  JMflf,  as  the  prom- 
messiah.  Luke,  in  accordance  with  this  statute, 
rose  as  on  ambassador,  the  highest  honor  conferable 
through  the  law,  to  be  an  apostle:  and  of  prechristian 
apostles  there  weri  tnanr,  unlet  tru  one  and  being  an 
educated  gentleman  in  the  medicinal  art,  won  the  favors 
of  all  mankind.  lie  associated  with  Paul,  traveled 
as  an  evangelist  with  him,  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  him,  which  were  canonized  as  Holy  Writ; 
and  in  his  declining  years,  went  back  to  Tlos,  the  town 
of  hie  nativity  to  die  and  be  greatly  honored  by  the  ««• 

i  In  •  »ot»,  p.  101.  It  appear*  that  the  Cnrraealorn  quoted  njay  he  the 
f  who  lived  In  Borne  during  the  first  centurr.  At  anr  rate  IhU  author  and 
ecator  *n  the  nob-  Chrjaoiiiom  who.  though  Greek,  could  write  Latin:  and 
he  certainly  mentioned  the  Christiana.  Dr.  Hula  aaya:  "Aul  nuioe  H|tte 
hal  F1.  Welttl  die  Aipgahe  In  Pari*  elngraehrn  und  die  Btelle  in  Tom.  n. 
deraelben.  a,  an  in  einer  "Homllir"  Btfundeo,  welrhe  ila  erne  einer  grmel»- 
■a mm  firuppe  tteht  mlt  dem  ffrmeintamen  Tltel:  "Horn  filer  in  tora  quevlara 
1  Lucar."  Bie  be*-1nnt  in  it  d»n  Worten:  rD*  acMtllt  e>t  aequlnoctlia  et 
■•tielrate  domini  nottrl  Jeeu  Cnrtatl  et  .foharmw  BapHeta*  neacio  v*  eqci\%- 
irnam  ran  at*  arcanum,  fnfrea,  ante  ChrUU  n«tt»\*»r«m  WoaQaCH*!  "  *. 
i*"«*wn>a*.    ""•  .r/jdawrnm  Arrbon'lhua" 
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cret  communistic  association  to  which  he  had?  hlttooiLs 
belonged. 

There  is  a  remarkable  monumental  history  of  PhiHp, 
the  founder  of  the  church  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Lyes*, 
in  the  close  neighborhood  of  Thjatena,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated seven  churches  of  Asia.  Those-  two  citiea,  Thy- 
ateira  and  Hierapolis,  were  hot-beds  of  the  Solonie  un- 
ions, swarming  with  innumerable  organised  industries. 
Of  these  unions  are  red  dye  manufacturers,  the  wool- 
workers,  great  numbers  of  cardera>  carpet  makers,  organi- 
sations of  grocers,  fishermen  who  had  probably,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  catch  in  the  small  River  Lycos,  flowing 
Sat  Hierapolis,  extended  their  nets,  lines  and  seines  to 
a  Meander  and  thence  down  to  the  sea.  Then  there  arc 
slabs  indicating  the  existence  in  this  vicinity,  of  cotton 
manufacture,  huntsmen's  unions,  masons,  and  other 
builders  in  abundance,  quite  a  number  of  which  cite  the 
time  of  their  highest  activity  as  the  apostolic  age." 

We  have  two,  or  perhaps  we  might  better  say  two 
sets  of  wonderful  inscriptions  from   the  ancient   church 

•  "Xna.   Vltxk*.."  E.  Bab.  "Etee  JadeBftmelBde  ta  Ttoa.."   p.  101: 

«£av  TJumvc  ««r*vs«vwr  « 

V*»  IMimW  to  tpm*V  ili  #*^<AtW  «»- 

T»«  Ml  iri»  wi  »U»  .mi  OnlUmtm  f 

J  tW  Xnmimmvwip  i^irMK  *"***.' 
peree  rmp'  if»«ir  'liil«r>«c  ten  «r- 
r»  rXrai  liilW  fwr  'lamimimr  mmi 

te-lry  •£**  first  ftyat  wSjyi 
'  «vr«*  •*»  U  m  «•*#•.»  nwi 

n  n[#>r.  *a«am»  r^.;*.*  i>  <*.- 
[•naftaa*. 
Der  Rum  limt  Z.    S.    der   Scfcriftcharikwr,    inlkian|iliaaki    oad    kaa- 
HA*  Etacaeman«*B  ti*~r  E  *.   «^V   *-  t.  ~  <vT    I.  10.  i«»  S  •  if*. 

Mm  X.  la eine  Form,  die  *uf  Irkixben  batfci litem  •fbm  liM.mil  — 

««••  E  10.  mfcl  tuch  der  dem  raauacfara  "a  fnnrtiimiHli"  nacaaabadrtt 
Aoadrock  i  w  ««iiia>  Z.  E  veiatn  die  laacnrift  hi  **-«— *f  bit.  fat  da 
Bad*  dea  erttea  J*arauBdert»  aac&  Ctrimi  I'eber  itliai  ■*■.»—■ «.i— 
kUt  die  Sorgtalt  sb.  mit  der  die  fsn*  loacartfi  panWtWi  fat,  Tielitfcat 
■oca  dto  Fora  An«ec  tan  Janm.  Freilich  Sadet  ttck  dkt  Vara  Araaet 
aocfa  fat  rarktlicbea  Incortftem:  C.  L  Cr.,  91S6,  MS;  in.  IBaiaiiiii  ite 
acbeiat  Mr  die  Under  Bit  ir»n«ui  rlknlalaa  Verkrkr  fall  an  ua  B  •  I  a  a  i* 
Bacat  an  habra.  wean  er  "Trait*  d'  «{***-."  E  SB)  dit  Bead  amfatxDt:  "m 
r  •saga*  de  CUodt.  la  tranatriprjoa  iinm  prcdoaUBt  da  ntaa  aa  aha  a 
dtkon  d'  Athene*"  VrrrL  atlchd  Olcrc  "Bull  carr.  aaU"  X  Ball; 
V  i  •  r  •  c  k.    "Senao   Gracaa,"   B   a*. 

•  Oehler.  "Eraaca  Tadob..~  pp.  BT.  n.  179.  BB.  BO.  SB:  "al.  MB" 
*T»  Lacdicea  am  Ljcua  Sadat  wlr  tlaa  aWaaia  i»f«*»  ti»  <«|i»«n  (tat 
bra.)  fBr  [Iim  Slot*.  OO.  a**."  Aaaia;  -la  HlerapoHa  ta  Fta7«Sea  l» 
krtaat  di.  ^«u  nir  «M'  tin  Grab:  U  Baa.  HL.  TaE.  CKL.  Ma.  la 
TkyaMSr*  hartea  die  <'  I i*i  (  flaw  BcdcBtSBS,  gewto  mock  ji-iim  VanaBna. 
la  Tarattiia  aerdea  air     •>     re«     MBatanna     Mai     aai      •■•(■■  ""ei 

.(isaaai.  "Athaa.  kEtth..-*  ni.  ISM.  p.  SO.     la  Ptdbdrk^Ua  ktt  tfc* 


Waaliakail.    aaaiat  4piwi  Wnt    aaa    «J 
rVycie.  kaaa-a:  Skr,  +«»««-«  --a*  ^ 

v..  ia»A.  p.  ?a- 
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of  HinritjxiliN.  But  inasmuch  as  Uireo  celebrated  cities 
in  Bible  mention  ittaud  within  si<»ht  of  earli  other,  nil  on 
the  Lycus  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream 
Into  tut  Meander,  we  shall  nee  that  so  far  as  their  mon- 
uments are  concerned  they  are  all  blended  together  by 
tinir  proximity  and  the  thick  population  along  these 
beautiful  banks. 

In  introducing  the  inscription  commemorating  the 
apostle  Philip,  the  same  who  was  made  a  deacon  ut  Je- 
rusalem by  the  pentecostal  brotherhood  along  with  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  to  manage  the  common  table  or 
'daily  ministrations,"*'  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  ersn- 
ist  law  and  rule  making  the  chiseling  of  inscriptions 
compulsory  even  invert  UBgWOW  times.**  It  had  to  be 
done  to  conform  with  the  law  which  the  unions  through 
six  hundred  vicissitudinal  years,  sedulously  complied 
with;  and  when  the  dangers  attending  the  obnoxious 
christian  plant  set  in,  they  still  observed  the  old  law  as 
far  as  they  dared.  This  must  account  for  the  excep- 
tional inscriptions  we  are  going  to  produce.  But  an 
element  of  political  power  existed  in  these  unions  of  the 
Lycus,  even  in  the  early  ages.  They  voted  and  con- 
trolled elections,  and  were  political.  Herein  lay  much 
power  and  dignity.  But  in  later  years  the  christians 
took  footing  among  tbem,**  and  contrary  to  the  ethica 
of  the  old  unions,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  incurring  the 
pita!  penalty.    Pliny  found  that  they  would  not  go  to 

M  A<tl,   V*..    1  :     '*>  14    rait   ijM'paic    TBUTaif    rkij^vroyrujt     r»»>'    /.ditqiit,  iyrf- 

yonvvtt^x   «-»  'SAA4*t#i*f  ■  »>*«  tov<  'Kjlaalovf,  ar.  ■*4<<>«~)>*..><r  i  i*  try 

hiHmwb*<  Hflaa,  •*'*•»■'     i*#»oM!»-  »aaa*Ca*t.  •  f*.    tod  io 

»er»«  ft.  Stephen,  Philip,  and  five  other*  are  choaen  ai  deacon*  "to  larva 
tha  libit*." 

••  Foucan.  in.  AW.,  p.  tti  Hia  no.  7,  ii-rot  the  tola,  line*  I9-Z1:  "♦*«. 
4im«Bi«ii  «t«  re*  ta«i«a  ipBM^-r'J,.,^,1!**'  i,i«fq,  ^#.««  •«  arayo. 
a*i/»t»  4vaypa£<r  to*  OTaAaror  av-ijf  root  <Viu«Afrraf  *  avayaa^ai  ti  roftr  rb  ^i^l- 
a*ava  rov*  *#y««#»*i  J»  ^tijai.  x.divi.  *ai  erriffai  iv  t%k  'iji*mi.'  Again  Foacart, 
p.  tfi:  "11*  oialent  charges  d«  I*  <(ravnre  4©i  d*er«ta  bonorfiqne*  el  do  I' 
arpoiition  de  la  »tele  etc.,  do.  4,  lino  30-  'Avaypa^a*  W  •**•  t*  tirA*v**  6 
griaai  A. ■».,*!  roi/c  arM**Aaraf  «ai  erqea,  <r  t*h  Mijrpwi'w*."  «.r.A.  Archa-ol. 
Auoiror.  IMA.  P-  10:  La  II a •  ALLvnu.  no.  !BU.  I'nnnd  >t  Mouiina  du  I'ir'o 
H  IMS:  sow  in  tbo  rein  Mutfa  du  J'irft*.  Domcni.  Xauo  nir  fa  otrrmn/iyw 
**  Artlanlrt  alhtMn4.  p    (0. 

*»Oehler  MAS  :  llop^vpopMAoi-  Eina  InnuQK  derielbcii  in  Hierapolia 
tat  bexufl  durcb  erne  Injrhrift  wetcbo  ilalfach  bahandrlt  i*t;  I-a  ftaa, 
(II.,  lftfiT.  1*»:  TVe»k«optY  »^<  aaotopiat  «■.!•  aua^waaW^wi',  waaala  UntOTatUn- 
unRjkaiaa  ffcr  dia  Qrniaron  Mi-.clicder  dor  GeoDO»»en»cbafl  crklan  uad 
deui  Eioflutio  d««  Chn*t*nthun)»  xaRaachriabon  wuidc.  vrI.  aucb  Wbkcq- 
ar,  Jinw  <tf  t  l+irrurttnn  puN  m  llrlgvpu  n.  a  XI.,  IKnfl  p  14K.  dia  rirht- 
it-  Lmuc  ri)i  •poi'p<ac  und  Erkllrung  gegeben;  »gl.  Journal  o/  fulfil.. 
lit.,  p.  100:  Ramaay.  iwr.  Journ.  o/ JreAaW..  III.,  1867.  p.  MS  etce  ricbtir,* 
Laauns .  pt  »ae«la<e*  etc.      Mora  Oohlar  complain*  that  Ma 

/■eii-a<" 
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the  pagan  sacrifice  and  buy  sheep,  Iambs,  beeves,  poii'- 
try  and  vegetables  of  the  old  provision  dealer*,  but  fal- 
lowed the  tactics  of  their  master  and  drove  them  out  of 
their  temples  by  practicing  against  them  a  sort  of  boy- 
cott It  was  then  that  the  unions  were  in  great  danger- 
There  is  an  inscription  showing  how  they  used  i 
and  even  aa  christians  secured  favor  thereby.  By  thu 
means,  and  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  performing  gov- 
ernment work  under  their  individual  name.  This  recog- 
nized name  was  that  of  their  legalized  kurioa,  governor 
or  president 

One  of  these  names  at  Hierapolis  wan  Philip.  An- 
other one  at  the  same  place  was  Avirciu*  Marcel]  at, 
for  both  of  whom  splendid  inscriptions!  history  h»» 
come  to  light."  Waltzing  failed  to  undenttsnd  that 
this  is  from  the  direct  specification,  comprehensible  in 
the  kurion  einai  of  the  law  of  Solon.  This  one  individ- 
ual alone  was  recognized  for  nearly  a  thousand  yean, 
while  the  membership  under  the  secret  veil,  and  out  of 
sight,  did  the  work  and  their  secret  proedria  stood  be- 
hind this  one  man  who  alone  was  in  sight  of  the  open 
world,  elected  him,  crowned  him,  performed  the  gov. 
eminent  work  from  all  outward  appearances,  for  him, 
and  when  he  died,  built  for  him  an  honorary  herooa  oat 
of  the  common  fund.  There  is  sufficient  assurance  that 
at  HierapoliK  and  Thyateira  the&e  guilds  possessed  ex- 
tensive accumulations  which  they  held  and  enjoyed  is 
common. 

Behind  the  sacred  veil  of  these  secret  unions  there 
was  no  mendicancy,  no  charity,  no  lack  of  plontitude, 
no  prostitution."  Woman,  enfranchised  from  the  eco- 
nomic horrors  which  in  our  days  of  boastful  Christianity 
drive  hor  to  despair,  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  her  nature 
and  stood  above  taint    She  will  do  it  again  if  this  pure 

*•  W.lififig.  Bi*.  Corf.  »»/.,  ]|_  p.  186.  KfMM  i  rtahl;  WaU.ia*. 
IS*,  aaya:  "On  «  vonlo  fane  auitt  dca  collide*  —  dm  aiaociaenrot  ioda«tr>- 
allat,  COMtiimfet  porr  riarcrr  lrr.r  miliar  an  rnrnmnn  aowtt  M  dl/tefiM 
da  l«ur  ofatft...  .1  i«l  pcmyio*  <l«od  ks  membra*  dccerMiacacmpmbiea* 
ttmircntau  aerYice  de  I'  Eltl.  Co  fot  loniccmpa  «o  Scar  oora  priv*  n  aaa 
comma  corporation*." 

M  Jullun,  tnmr.  de  Mmiamat.  p.  8W:  "t-a  creation  dea  roll*c««  *ol  aaa 
aaeer  craode  cootecjDeneo  dent  I'hiatolre  de  la  plot*.  00  ilt  v?  recromeei 
•lcluaivcmcnt.  t.c»  plftboien*  eiminoi,  i'  tfl*»  U  dfeil  anelan.  das  bora 
ai«  qui  n'  aralant  m  familtr  nl  religion;  ill  na  forxDaaeel  am  —I  eociet*. 
ni  reft*,ien»e.  oi  civil*,  nl  politique.  V  latiiiaiion  attribute  a,  Sudi  H 
pteciftement  de  la  plebe  uno  aoeietc.  eo  let  ftToupant  to  ce>il£fea.  sou  la 
piotc.-n.-r.  A    una    mflinn  dlrinil^  allc  donna  iui  pUbcirne    I'    IlllUi    rolqp. 

•DM  qua  leur  maoqaalc     c*ua  inititntion  da  Noma  labia   •am  Si 

■llb.liai  no  premie*  U«  to^w." 
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ennobling  socialism  shall  ever  be  brought  back  to 
the  light  of  its  true  and  beneficent  civilization. 

Such  was  the  true  condition  of  things  at  the  time 
Philip  was  managing  one  of  those  influential  unions  at 
Hierapolis.  The  danger  of  inditing  the  inscription  we 
are  about  to  adduce  was  greatly  softened  by  the  wealth 
and  dignity  of  the  brotherhood.  But  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  not  actually  chiseled  until  the 
peaceful  and  safer  days  of  Vespasian,  as  Dr.  Ramsay  has 

Ix.'iuted  out.     Some  instances  are  known  where  even  a 
itindred  years  elapsed  before  the  union  dared  to  erect 
and  expose  «uch  a  monument. 

Smith  affirms  this  in  bin  biblical  literature."  Not- 
withstanding his  long,  dark  sequestration  in  Cresaroa, 
where  he  continually  taught  the  Gospel  among  the  se- 
cret unions,  converting  mid  building  among  them,  the 
potter*,  dyers,  tanners,  an  in  the  case  of  Simon  recently 
found  to  nave  been  the  kuriosof  the  tanners' guild  at 
Cresarca,  he  is  likewise  found  st  Colossn?  and -with  his 
daughters;  two  of  whom  remained  with  him  in  this  city 
while  one  went  to  Ephesus     While  Philip  was  building 

»up  the  new  faith  he  had  a  foothold  also  upon  the  great 
church  of  Hierapolis,  the  closely  neighboring  town,  and 
be  died  in  the  embrace  of  that  renowned  and  pioneer 
church.1' 

Dr.  liamsay  who  brings  some  history  of  Philip  to 

Pview,  remarks:  "In  this  inscription  we  have  a  clear 
proof  that  a  church  (doubtless  the  church)  of  Hierapolis 
was  dedicated  to  St-  Philip.""    Here  ana  in  this  vicin- 

«•  Smith,  /rto.  /He*.,  p.  £488,  fives  as  a  aynnpaia  of  Piiair  From  ihe 
city  of  Samaria;  AiU.  »Ul|  Samaritans'  Mettianlc  hope.  John,  iv  .  2«;  iv., 
40;  »«ui  down  from  Samaria  lo  C»hk«.  p.  2483;  Ion  Ml  nineteen  yeeri 
at  Caaaaraa;  Saul  of  Taraua  eaw  him  after  hia  oonwaioo.  Acts.  u.,  SO: 
C«**ere>a  the  GaotaV  of  hi*  activitira  I'aul  viiiii  him  at  his  Homo  in  Jem- 
aalctn  at  one  of  (he  Seven.  Mffli;  had  four  daughiet*.  A<U.  isi,,  B,  0;  died 
biahop  of  Trallee,  Acta  Sanctorum.  June  8.  The  Hone*  where  ha  and  hi« 
danfthtrra  lived,  aaen  by  traveler*  aa  lata   aa  tha   time     of    Jerome.    A.D. 

Eplai.  Paula*  18.  Kara  Id.  G**chlcJi|llch«,  IV.,  pp,  17J.  St»|4  i  Baum- 
ri-inn.  AjxHt'lg'KXvttU,  I  16, 18.    Smith  doea  not  apeak  of  the  lnacrlptnm. 

•«  The  wonderful  recently  deciphered  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  l*hll- 
|J>  at  llierapoll*.  CIG,  K779;  karnxay.  <"V.  ftalA.  Hiryg.,  II.,  p.  &M,  no.  419, 
Coektell.  J  M.S..  1W».  p.  MS.  Cumnnt,  131.  reads 

«1  iAo.Horot     apy.ixi**erof    ri  «'ifu<rT».x  Tew  iyiov   k'i  eVMfov    e*e*T*- 
Aev  at   J«*A*>ei.    atiA.aaou. 

L'Dder  Ihta  ia  a  garland,  with  the  mnnocram  X^irM.  almost  and  pur- 
posely concealed,  written  between  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  initial  and  ter- 
minal of  the  Greek  alphabet,  "A  aot  O."  which  ia  known  to  be  an  unerring 
fkrlsjlan     sign. 

'i  Here  Dr.  Ramaav  refera  in  I.Khtfoot.  e>«oaa..  p.  48.  who  quotce  Poly- 
cratea.  «•>..  Eutebiua.  )M.  F.rrln ,  111,,  31:    V,.  14.    "4>U>*ror  tei.  tie  i-J.- 

■  a  irMTAlar  6a  (faoipa-ra*  ly  'UpaaeAii.    «ei    ivo    dvyaripct    *i<rai,    **>«,**.  .■.«- 

■wV».  w  a  **•>•  aiToi  #vyan»»  .'.  iyiaj,  avnliian  «a>.*t«v»»uiv.,,  a  a.YAWa) 
aaaflRaaaaWa, 
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ity,  under  protection  of  the  secret  brotherhood  he  kv 
bored  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Three,  or  at 
least  two,  of  nia  devoted  daugb tare  remained  with  has. 
to  the  end;  one  haying  gone  to  Epheana,  but  aa  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  ia  not  great,  aha  may  hare 
visited  her  father  and  sistera  at  Oolowwe  and  Hierapoli* 
at  least  once  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  disooTery  of 
a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Solonio  Statute  making  these 
anaglyphs  compulsory  for  the  sake  of  reference  in  rasas 
where  the  public  laws  and  the  inspection  of  the  police 
required  it,  the  day  came  when  they  were  obliged  to 
practice  intense  secrecy,  sometimes  through  ambiguities 
and  sometimes  through  deception.  These  days  covered 
the  actual  period  of  Philip's  residence  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Claudius 
and  Nero,  when  on  account  of  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius  they  were  exiled  from  Rome  in  great  unmben 
and  went  over  to  the  old  brotherhoods  of  weavers, 
spinners,  shoemakers  as  at  Akmonia,  dyers  as  at  Thya- 
tara,  woolworkers  as  at  Hierapolis,  and  settled  the 
Romano-Hellenistic  colonies  called  the  ktises.  Those 
poor  evangelists  well  understood  the  injunction  of  the 
master:  "let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth."5*  They  engaged  in  the  hazardous  work 
of  turning  the  old  establishments  with  their  numerous 
membership  over  to  the  new  plan  of  salvation  through 
the  hated  Logos  or  Word  of  Jesus.  At  that  trysting 
moment  such  a  command  was  quickened  in  pithy  mean- 
ing; in  the  later  days  of  christian  degeneracy  the  mean- 
ing is  lost  He  was  talking  to  the  initiates  who  stood 
around  him,  and  it  looks  as  if  Philip  might  have  been 
one  of  them.  He  was  teaching  them  how  to  go  forth 
and  plant  All  seem  to  admit  that  this  has  now  no 
meaning.  The  modern  world  has  lost  it  At  the  time 
it  was  uttered  a  large  percentage  of  the  poor  of  the 
earth  were  under  secret  pledges  with  their  unions  and 
brotherhoods  as  initiates,  safely  ensconced  behind  the 
mysterious  veil  The  world  was  a  valley  of  mystery. 
To  divulge  was  not  only  treachery  and  disgrace,  "it  wis 
often  death.  To  divulge  or,  in  fact  not  to  hide  and 
ooxen  by  tergiversation,  or  veer  away  suspicion  and  ar- 
rest by  ambidextrous  guile,  would  have  brought  a  legion 
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of  Roman  spies  anil  pro-consular  saUilyte*  into  their 
camp  and  broken  up  the  mysterious  individuality  of  an- 
cient brotherhood.  It  would  Lave  sent,  as  in  Pliny's 
case,  "many  to  execution."  It  wax  during  those  fright- 
fully dangerous  days  of  the  oarly  planting  that  the 
habit  of  pious  fraud  came  into  tin-  world  and  humanity 
has  not  yet  outgrown  it  Men  like  Philip  and  Avir- 
cius  whom  wo  are  now  going  to  introduce  to  the  reader, 
were  in  two  worlds  at  once — tlio  outside  and  the  pene- 
tralia. They  could  be  true  and  faithful  to  each  other 
under  cover  of  brotherhood,  and  co-operate  for  protec- 
tion; but  what  they  said  and  did  and  how  they  lived, 
they  dared  not  divulge.  In  the  safe  umbrage  of  this 
loving  retreat,  after  a  long  life  of  hard  work  and  useful- 
ness, we  leave  Philip  the  good  old  apostle  and  compan- 
ion of  the  originals  to  wax  aged  and  die,  and  his  loving 
friends  and  brethren  to  vote  him  a  horoon  with  a  par- 
land  and  secret  password  cozily  entwined  between  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  which  was  to  be  used  to  secure  hia 
admission,  past  the  roaring  pyriphlegethon,  through 
the  shining  portals  of  hope,  into  Elysium. 

A  running  paraphrase  of  this  historical  polteo graph 
mar  be  useful  to  readers  too  busy  to  turn  to  the  ap- 
pendix or  to  trust  to  their  own  classics  for  a  more  taste- 
ful rendering.     It  is  short  and  simple. 

"Phii.u-.  the  select,  large  -  minded  chief  waiter  and 
arch-deacon,  of  high  standing  in  authority,  devoted  and 
famous  as  an  apostle  and  champion  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.B 

In  introducing  to  the  reader  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Avircius  Marcellus,  a  Roman-Greek,  who,  like 
the  others,  had  suffered  on  account  of  the  edict  of 
Claudius  driving  the  trade  unions  out  of  Rome  over  to 
Apaineia,  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis,  we  feel  obliged  to 

S resent  as  a  parallel  illustration,  the  case  of  the  old  man 
euxis,  who,  in  a  similar  manner,  prescribed  his  own 
epitaph  long  before  his  death. 

FlnviuH  Zi'uxis,  a  ship's  captain,  belonged  to  the  order 
of  the  Collegia  Nantiorum.  We  give  in  a  note'*  the  epi- 
taph, and  in  our  text  a  paraphrase  of  the  general  moan- 
ing, leaving  to  the  more  critical  reader  our  translation 

*»R»Oll..  OH  ftuA.  /■i.ryp..  II..  p.  V3.  DO.  430:  "*X<«viot  Z»f«lpr«CTi)« 
mnwiamt  i-*ip  H^A.,.  «tc  'It«Ai«,  wAoac  f 0&op 9<orT«  &vo  carfir«tvaa<,  to  ut^*«2ei 
teary  <«•  roll  T«<FOii  4>Aaoviy  Vco&py  cai  4>Aaoviy  *fi)£T  «*1  y  ir  tat#«t  m* 
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iii  the  appendix.  Flarius  Zeuxis,  n  man  loving  bard  toil 
at  hia  trade,  engaged,  in  the  good  business  of  man- 
ner between  MaJea  the  dangerous  Cape  Mary  and  Italy, 
baring  made  in  hia  lifetime  seventy-two  voyages,  cause* 
the  erection  of  this  memorial  sepulchre.  It  is  to  be  the 
tomb  of  himself  and  hia  children,  by  name,  Flarius 
Theodore,  and  Flaviua  Theuda;  and  indeed,  when  the 
time  comes,  also  for  the  comrades  united  in  the  broth- 
•rnood  with  him. 

Here  we  hare  an  old  man  who  ia  combined  with  many 
associates  of  the  union  or  unions  of  mariners  with  head- 
quarters at  Hierapolia.  After  seTenty-two  voyages  over 
the  dangerous  cape,  always  feared  by  the  ancient  sailor 
on  account  of  the  treacherous  storms;  baring  brared 
and  out-lived  them  all,  in  his  old  age  he  has  coma  back 
to  Hierapolia  to  die.  The  monument  which  bos  out- 
lired  the  political  and  meteorological  vicissitudes  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  must  hare  been  solidly  built 
and  costly. 

Mot  far  from  this,  about  three  miles  to  the  southward 
in  the  old  bath-house  at.  the  hot  springs  there  was  until 
recently,  another  singular  monument.  As  we  interpret 
it,  an  old  man  named  Avircius  Marcellus,  whose  name 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  Roman,  but  who  claims  to  be 
. en  of  this  town,  had  a  still  more  elaborate  sepul- 
chre made  for  htmaali  mid  his. 

Now  when  wo  hold  this  curious  and  wonderful  find  as 
only  one  of  thousands  of  the  same  sort  chiseled  in  those 
days,  we  can  treat  with  no  lightness  the  opinions  of 
several  learned  doctors  who  are  puzzled  with  it.  We 
are  obliged  to  vary  from  them  however  as  to  the  date. 
The  inscription  of  Avircius  is  indeed  blind  in  its  diction 
and  misleading;  but  it  is  certainly  detailing  history  of 
the  ago  of  Paul;  and  Dr.  Ramsay  admits  that  this  disci- 
ple saw  and  journeyed  with  Paul.  What  is  perhaps  in- 
valuable as  a  point  in  history  is  that  it  reada  aa  though 
this  acquaintance  was  in  Babylon  and  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates — a  revelation  which  would  help  to  clear  up 
the  literary  statements  of  several  Anto-Miciiui  fathers, 
who  also  declare  that  Paul  in  the  interval  b*tw«a  h< 
two  imprisonments  visited  Babylon.  So  it  is  strenously 
declared  of  Peter;  but  all  records  of  the  circumstances 
are  shrouded  in  dense  mystery.  More  light  ia  needed 
and  Avurciua  mav  &h«&  «.  foal  «v\gh,t  glimmer. 
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But  what  we  think  not  ho  marvelous  nbout  Avircius 
is  the  commonplace  rending  for  a  very  commonplace 
thing.  The  old  man  bad  been  a  weaver  or  knitter,  evi- 
dently during  the  most  of  his  life.  If  he  was  one  of 
those  driven  by  Claudius  out  of  Borne  by  that  edict  of 
banishment  and  went  over  when  young  "to  Hierapolia, 
as  some  did  to  Kelainre  and  others  did  to  Ephesus.  there 
should  be  nothing  surprising  if  they  settled  a  Roman 
kti-is  early  among  the  brotherhoods;  since  this  of  it- 
self would  have  established  Christianity  in  the  kuriakos 
of  the  old  guilds.  Nor  would  this  interfere  with  Prof. 
Ficker's  theory  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Cybele;  for  Ha- 
drian, a  few  years  afterwards  discovered  that  at  Alex- 
andria, right  among  the  working  people  whom  he  men- 
tions as  skilled,  such  were  nothing  other  than  organiza- 
tions turning  their  name  from  pagan  to  christian.  So 
in  the  Phrygian  Pentapolis  it  was  the  same  christian 
OOBTCfta  woo  wore  innumerable,"  and  they  were  su  se- 
cret tli.it.  they  had  to  employ  illusions  of  various  aorta  to 
evude  the  ogling  eyes  of  the  police  lent  they  be  ar- 
rested. 

But  another  proof  that  Avircius  lived  aud  labored 
during  the  apostolic  age  is  his  acknowledgment  in  glar- 

g  terms  upon  the  stone,  that  it  was  at  the  clone  of 
the  thirteen  years'  cessation  from  persecution."  Now 
Claudius,  and  Caligula  before  him,  were  the  two  first 
persecutors.  Nero  followed  and  continued  the  tragedy 
until  his  assassination  in  69.  Vespasian's  whole  reign 
was  one  of  peace  and  kindness,  and  also  that  of  his  son 
Titus  who  reigned  until  81.  Thus  from  G9  to  81,  and  a 
year  before  Domitian  began  his  furious  murders,  were 
just  thirteen  years;  and  what  makes  this  a  coincidence 
corroborating  our  estimate  of  this  stone's  apostolic  date 
is  Dr.  Boinsay's  own  statement  that  the  valley  was  early 

»A  cliniuin  roofers'  ustoci&tion  is  discovered  and  recorded  lnCIG3877: 

Kv/M*  0se>fi'      ■<|>A  "'('It  liiropiav  ft  eevrOf  rev  ul«ev  »vf*v eteiietiit.      The 

full  glance  thowt  that  It  it  christian,  since  «ve»s  £orio>t  are  strictly  clixia- 
tien.  See  Rama*;.  CM.  AM.  PSryi/..  11..  p.  788.  no.  «TI.  Hum  toi)  elaa* 
•hows  that  the  person  here  understood  ta  a  lord  of  a  llouee  as  usual,  la 
otber  words,  a  president  of  a  anion  of  roofers. 

it  Lightfoot,  Oe/ou.,  pp.  M.  08.  lie  rightly  thought  Avircins  to  have 
been  very  early,  and  makes  a  riatemrmi  bused  on  his  better  and  original 
Judgment  before  being  confused  ny  Knmtay'e  suspicion  ti.z*.  Avircius  came 
late,  to  the  effect  that  Avircius  followed  Pupias.  who  knew  Paul.  "In  the 
earlier  editions,  I  bed  given  a  place  to  Avircius,  Bishop  of  Hiorapoli*.  b*> 
tween  Papist  and  Claudius  Apoltinaris  following  the  estaot  JcUo/AHrtiu*" 
•ad  refers  to  bit  further  discussion  of  the  -obktu  la  bit  4»MttW  end  rte> 
—   I-  O  «nev  ^ 
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christianized;  he  ■peaks  of  Bartholomew  and  his  work, 
being  near  that  of  Paul,  aa  though  hinting  his  partly 
formed  opinion  that  Avircius  might  hare  aided  in  the 
work.  He  admits  that  Avircius  helped  to  build  the 
Hierapolitan  church  as  the  history  centers  round  the 
name  of  Avircius  only;  the  date  he  assigns  aa  fixed  by 
the  thirteen  years  of  profound  peace,  but  overlooks  the 
great  fact  that  these  thirteen  years  were  daring  the 
benign  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

Dr.  Ramsay'*  is  anxious  that  Avircius  should  disclaim 
against  Montanism,  bat  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  in- 
scription about  it;  he  admits  in  support  of  this  absurd- 
ity an  interpolation  in  the  form  of  the  word  phanent  in 
place  of  the  original  and  comprehensible  word  hm$ 
showing  him  to  hare  practiced  the  quills  and  ahuttle  for 
a  living,  anc*  to  have  worked  in  the  thrums  and  threads 
of  woof  and  warp.  A  kairos  was  a  weaver,  and  the  word 
sometimes  had  a  terminal  omega  as  in  this  case;  he  ad- 
mits that  Avircius  wrote  for  this  epitaph:  "In  Rome,  I 
saw  the  emperor  and  empress:"  In  another  place:  "I 
met  and  traveled  with  Paul."  He  compares  (p.  729)  a 
passage  in  Reinach  eis  to  erarion  demon  Rhomaion  favor- 
ably with  a  passage  in  this;  yet  such  a  sentence  would 
mean  that  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  into  the  eranoe — erar- 
ion being  a  corruption  of  eranion  which  is  good  Greek 
for  eranoe — of  the  Romans,  the  poor  people,  plebeians 
Evident  secrecy  shows  him  an  initiate.  The  spelling 
shows  it  as  an  early  inscription  of  the  time  of  Claudius. 

"Ridh;,  CO.  Bilk,  rtrw..  II..  pp.  75M: 


H  Mitwn  tMJknt*  iytkmt  IjpMW  wi&ioit  n, 
ISptfMfr  •«  «*■»  ftr)p«Am>«  *«i  fW  iftm  Wf 
•**»«  y*0  »'  t«i««f« ^ptufMlm  nntf, 

«ic  'P"*KW»'  ^f  '")■"*"  ffftir  &*jjiX*+r  aipqgai, 
kmbvo'  tlicr  (in  A«^wpW»  wiamy*th*jr  Ibarra" 

K*4m  I  f ■   At«0«<*       rirt^  f   «ff]0»  Qll)iilnT. 

UtiAw  ix*r  «*«*V*.  IWnt  »rrf  SI  vp«YY* 
ff«i  va^*#^K«  rpo*qr  **rr^,  'li#vv  •»*  »TTT«. 
mmt|..rfw.  W  ^.r.  D^MHiVi 

«••  tWt©*-  ivsAsmi  iUtl  fl«r#iir  J.a    — Wit. 

••ror  xp -mo*  i,D*<t  cf^waa  Moia»m  ficr'  •>»••>. 


■iM—t  ■»■  asTTny  Jrsx  *au  aWvrtpoa  4>*r  a*sa>n. 
fai-f    o     Mail*  Cvf***T     Ma  «rrwv   rit  •    niyisV 

■D    •#  i*«rr«i  rvi^V  nc  faup  crvpsw-  nit  #r|wt* 

•a  #*  avr.    'Pss|i  siat  rau»»np  8>r/er*i  Aaarx«iAaa  xjpeter*, 

W»t«K«  mi,!  tar  4wt|vt.  as  it  taMkm  mom,  an  n— jth,  V 
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these  are  acknowledgment e  of  our  point  that  this 
inscription  relates  of  a  certain  disciple  who  came  to  or 
was  horn  at  Hierapolis,  worked  at  his  trade  in  textile 
wearing,  worked  with  Paul,  John  and  the  otherB  as  an 
apostle,  and  being  a  lord  of  the  house  of  weavers,  grew 
old  in  good  works,  and  was  loved  and  remembered  in 
after  ages. 

Of  all  the  superstructure!,  predetermined  efforts  to 
relegate  thia  honest  old  saint  who  had  worked  for  Paul, 
to  the  degenerate  wranglings  of  gnosticism,  this  sense- 
less talk  of  professors,  looks  to  us  most  absurd  The 
modest  little  inscription,  per  se,  hardly  talks  that  way. 

We  paraphrase  it  conscientiously  to  our  own  inter- 
pretation: 

•I,  a  citizen  of  this  town  and  one  of  the  chosen, 
hereby  and  while  living,  construct  and  ordain,  being  a 
weaver  at  the  loom  while  in  the  flesh,  under  the  name 
Avircivt  a  disciple  for  the  holy  Ghost,  was  one  who  fed 
sheep  and  flocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  having 
my  eyes  open  to  the  great,  rushing  progress  ahead  and 
taught  the  words  and  writings  of  faith.  We  were  iti 
Home  where  the  crowds  are  collected,  and  saw  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  golden-sandaled,  arrayed  in  royal 
robes;  saw  the  people  having  a  brilliant  butchery.  And 
the  land  of  Syria.  I  saw  and  all  its  towns  and  titicH,  in- 
cluding Nisibis  across  the  Euphrates.  The  brothers,  all 
gathered  together;  having  Paul  they  were  busy  with 
nini  and  followed  him.  They  provided  every  delicacy, 
fish  from  the  fountain;  mixed  beverages  for  the  crowd, 
and  co-sympathy  the  chaste  and  holy  maiden  won  and 
grasped;  and  of  all  that  there  was,  he  gave  to  the 
brothers  to  eat; — wine,  the  purest  to  be  nad,  mixed 
beverages,  he  gave  us  with  bread.  All  this  on  the 
friendly  hearth  Avircius  saw,  so  that  in  this  wise  he 
might  write  it  down.  Two  and  seventy  years  have  I 
thus  righteously  accomplished  in  the  sense  of  fellow- 
sharing  and  enjoyment. 

Let  no  one  then,  obtrude  himself  upon  my  tomb  or 
allow  another  to  enter;  but  should  it  be  done,  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  eranos  on  account  of  the  Roman  mem- 
bers, and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  into  the 
treasury  of  the  eranos  on  account  of  the  good  sad  ser 
city  of  my  nativity,  Hierapoua." 
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Dr.  Ramsey  says  iptiou  was  for  centuries  it 

the  hot  springs  in  the  old  bath-b  -hort  di 

south  of  Hierapolis.     This  wus  near  the  Pin- 

tonium,  spoken  of    by    Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  known    to  the 
superstitious  during  the  time  of  Paul." 

After  carefully  fanning  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
ng  the  legendary  from  the  solid  fact,  ■    pre- 

pared with  sufficient  •  from  tin-  stone  itself,  to 

filace  Arircins  M  .is  one  of  the  earliest   f«: 

ike  Ignatius  who  actually  lived  and  .  like 

this,  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  writings.  He  prob- 
ably worked  with  llartholomew;  and  very  certainly 
with  Paul,  if  we  can  believe  the  stone.  If  he  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle*  the  name  I  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  Like  Ignatius,  he  was  fond  of  being  known 
recognized,  ing  him  means  of 
this  composition  and  epitome,  chiseled  upon  h 
u  thing  especially  frequent,  and  also  in  constant  usage 
ng  the  collegia  and  eranni  i  have 
many  wills,  both  tatin  and  Greek,  bequeathing 
them  in  considerable  ;y  remuneration  being 
that  the  unions  appropriate  annually  to  the  ileceasea 
donor  a  memorial  feast.  Arircius  bad  become  so  em- 
boldened by  thirteen  years  of  the  two  delightful  reigns 
of  Vespasiui! 

Jews,  were,  like  Tiberius,  friendly,  almost  fatherly  to 
the  christians,  tlmt  he  ventured  boldly  to  try  his  for- 
in  this  modest  bit  of  literary  history  of  himself.  Re 
was,  to  all  nppeiir.imes,  another  father  or  president:  3 
kurios  or  lord  of  an  important  guild  —  a  union  of  t< 
workers  owning  a  house,  or  as  they  would  call  it  before 
i  ui,   i   inn,    a    temple:  and  this,  if   he  was  a  recognized 

"  LlfJitfoot.  "Colon!.,"  n  IS:  "At  IllmpaUa  wt  •  apo<  cmJM  tW 
Plutonium,  i  l"'t  will  or  Minn*,  trom  «him  narrow  mouth  laaw-4  a  ■  rfSltlg 
npof  immxliatrlj  fitil  la  thue  who  rtood  o«ct  lh»  oprniat"  wd  InhiM  it* 
To  the  niutllatM  prltata  of  CybtU.  alonr,  •>  It  waj  btUatvd.  ax 
immunity  w»»  glv»n  from  hrrmi,  which  frrtd  Ihm  tttna  It*  diadly  fffrtta 
In.lwrf,  thla  city  ipprin  to  hive  brtn  4  chlrf  wntrt  of  the  paMkmte  myatlrnl 
devotion  of  ancient   Phn-^la." 

'•  Oriilrr.  on  ■•Willi,  MSS.":  -In  Thnaialonla*  rat  rit*  Priratirln  •■€ 
inn  xapir  •!•»•■••«  -•  Plc-ihrrn  WrlnWre*  hinirrlam*  damlt  die  MyiUaa  Jllr 
Itch  m  lhr«m  Oraba  'In  ►>«  trirm.  wohl  dl«  Roaalia.  DnrfcrM-Bayrt,  "■I«- 
•ion  iu  Munt  Alhi-."  v-  Si.  nr.  «4.".  Afiln:  "In  Thru  erfaliren  utr  iim 
d*r  groaien  Stiftunj  o'er  Kplkteta  too  d»rn  L»r«>  elnrr  tl ■  h»<i»  Atwea:  film 
hit  eltirm  *•<•&*  fOnf  huinltrt  <p«x*di  »er»prOclie»  ire*  t>«><#<f<,  ii«  vara* 
(SS*>»r  iVrif  n  aoXtat  *Vr«Ti>4t'l«i>iti«  ••»•*'.  Uldery.  "CHoaym  Start.."  p.  «S 
und  nr  *«  "  *  nornin  "«vW»  W»  6-tviVmav  Vu  "w  w>ai«  In  annul  baMitta 
in   h«r  own    and  net  Avi«.W.m'»  Wot.  a\^a  V«MAMt>«  *5fl-  NW; 
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magistrate  and  responsible  president*  head  or  director 
would  make  him  a  cure,  a  father  and  lord.  Thus  the 
temple,  following  the  scheme  of  the  law  of  Solon,  under 

! (revisions  of  that  aged  statute,  would  bo  a  bouse  of  the 
ord.  Paul,  several  times  is  Been  to  have  disappeared 
and  he  probably  hid  himself  away  in  these  delightful, 
congenial,  but  inapproachably  occult  retreats. 

Dion  Chrysoatom  and  Josephus  who  lived  at  the  same 
time,  could  write  well,  but  Avircius  could  not  Dr. 
Ramaay  complains  bitterly  at  the  shabby  Greek  in  the 
inscription!*,  and  the  frequent  bad  spelling  mot  with, 
but  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  standing  excuse. 
Wherever  these  learned  and  very  critical  epigraphists 
think  they  are  dealing  with  an  important  character,  a 
gcrusiarch,  a  quiuqueuualia,  or  even  sometimes  an  An- 
arch and  are  judging  him  from  outward  appearances, 
they  are  in  reality  dealing  with  one  or  another  of  these 
kurioi  or  epiinelites  who  were  sure  to  be  self-made  men, 
who  by  an  inborn  aptitude  or  happy  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, had  worked  themselves  by  years  of  toil,  care  and 
iidility  to  the  position  of  quinquennalis  or  kurioe,  and 
been  crowned,  though  often  descendants  of  slaves,  and 
in  many  cases  actual  slaves  without  any  education  ex- 
cept what  they  had  picked  up.  The  outside  world 
treated  all  such  with  scathing  contempt  as  Lucian  tolls 
us  the  men  in  the  secret  unions  could  never  obtain  the 
slightest  contact  with  thorn,  Yet  if  we  believe  Origen, 
Celsus  and  Lucian,  these  were  the  secret  hives  which 
the  early  christians  had  built  our  era  and  civilization 
into. 

How  then  could  we  expect  thiB  faithful  old  Roman, 
Avircius  Marcellus,  to  scratch  down  a  chapter  in  Dion 
or  Paul's  beautiful  Greek  upon  his  sepulchre? 

Quite  an  extended  apocryphal  literature  has  come 
down  to  us  through  this  inscription  of  Avircius,  tho  old 
original  who  wrote  his  epitaph  at  Hierapolis,  It  is  all 
legendary  and  hypothetical,  trumped  up  to  suit  the 
whims  and  the  caprices  of  the  post  apostolic  priestcraft. " 
There  is,  however,  one  inscription  marking  the  grave  of 

'*  Wo  reconiinend  Ibe  reader'!  attention  od  ibe  subject  of  tbe  Inter  con- 
ception, rer.ni'iuiK  it.  to  Di .  Kmuaay's  invuluublc  work.  Oil  iKM.  f%ryf.. 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  Ttt-B.  Tint  eminent  researcher  hat  himself  conceived  too 
date  of  tbe  original  Avlrclan  or  Abtrciao  inscription,  to  bo  a*  IMS  aa  S«r- 
•rua,  which  is,  however.  Impossible  and  umeuablo. 
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a  certain  AvirciuB  Pofphurios,  which  it  is  worth  cm 
while  to  make  mention  of  and  quote,**  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  engraving  of  the  child  Jesus  upon  the  stone, 
giving  the  epitaph.  The  date  of  this  monument  is  with- 
out doubt  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  at  about  A.D. 
300.  He  is  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  old  man  at  Hi- 
erapolis,  although  it  was  common  at  that  time  to  give  to 
new  converts  another  name  at  the  baptism,  or  the  initi- 
ation. 

But  the  original  stone  of  the  lin-t  Avirciua  who  was 
the  diBciple,  as  he  names  himself,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  church  at  this 
place  that  many  legends  have  come  down,  even  to  thii 
day,  and  still  wilder  tales  and  imitations  filled  the  more 
primitive  mind.  There  are  indeed  twenty  or  thirty  in- 
scriptions showing  this,  all  of  a  later  period  by  some  two 
hundred  years,  and  we  shall  pass  then  by  without  fur- 
ther notice. 

Paul  was  onoe  lost  from  Ephesus  in  some  mysteriou* 
manner  for  two  years,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
he  may  have  sequestered  himself  here  under  the  friendly 
care  and  secret  protection  of  this  union  of  warm-hearted 
brothers  all  busy  weaving  the  textiles  for  the  tents  and 
bedding  and  other  artistic  paraphernalia  he  knew  how 
to  make  for  the  Dionysan  artists,  and  loved  so  much  to 
do  as  real  recreation  from  his  exhausting  evangelistu 
labors;  also  perhaps  to  recover  from  his  known,  chronic 
malady. 

In  the  same  manner  we  might  trace  many  New  Testa- 
ment names  back  to  the  unions  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. Among  them,  besides  those  already  enumer- 
ated, we  could  single  out  Phoebe,  Nymphaa,  Jason  of 
The— alonica,  Barnabas,  Bartholomew  and  a  host  of 
others.  They  each  had  an  unexplained  power  and  in- 
fluence and  performed  their  work  well  The  Breviary 
of  the  martyrs  and  apostles  gives  us  vague  assurance 
and  data  as  to  how  long  each  lived,  to  what  functions 
they  rose,  and  when,  where  and  how  they  died;  but 
this  is  legendary  and  so  late  in  after  years  that  they 
should  be  accepted  with  caution. 

~  «m»j.  CO.  BfeL  Am.  VoL  II..  p.  738,  no.  HI;  Com  NO;  L. 
BUd  aad  CWwtUi  BCH7 USX  p.  *»;  limdi:  "'Uvw  BmmM 
Hi  mi  Mill  n  ii    l*  |  mifin  lni|  mmrj  ra»0i>  p—  e>  ■■■>'■<  «!»•••«*■ 
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have  brought  these  illustrations  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  the  early  plant  The  dangers 
attending  a  revelation  of  what  those  unions  did  to  the 
outside  world  must  now  bo  plain  to  the  reader.  The 
house  of  the  lord  of  the  Solonic  law  was  legitimate 
and  kindly  treated  under  Tiberius,  and  after  Nero,  by 
the  Flavian  emperors  for  about  thirteen  years;  but  it 
was  terribly  handled  by  Claudius,  Nero  and  Domitian. 
The  domus  Augnstalis  had  its  industries  within  the 
building  of  the  imperial  family,  each  department  of  the 
labor  being  worked  by  a  apecially  organized  trade  and 
each  of  these  sections  of  the  business  was  called  a 
gynnceum.  Following  the  proclivities  of  all  the  Solonic 
unions,  each  was  supplied  with  a  school  called  schola. 
The  method  continued  to  Hie  time  of  Celsus  who  hated 
them  because  thev  had  beeoBM  christuma;  and  there 
is  a  scrap  quoted  from  his  lust  hook,  by  Origen  which 
•heda  so  much  new  light  upon  our  argument  that  we 
cannot  hut  quote  the  Euglish   translation. 

Apparently  assuming  that  he  is  one  of  thorn,  Celsus 
mockingly  taunts  the  christians:     "We  are  indeed  in 

Eivate  houses,  us  workers  in  wool  and  leather,  and  ful- 
rs  and  persons  of  the  most  uniimtructed  and  rustic 
character,  not,  venturing  to  utter  a  word  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders  and  wiser  masters;  but  when  they  get 
hold  of  the  children  privately,  and  certuin  women  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  they  pour  forth  wonderful  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  they  Ought  not  to  heed  Umb- 
ra and  touchers but  must  leave  them  and  go 

with  the  women  uu.l  tin  ir  phi;,  Mlows,  to  the  women's 
apartments,  or  to  the  leather  shop,  or  to  the  fuller's 
shop,  that  they  may  attain  perfection."  Celsus  is  sneer- 
ing at,  and  accusing  the  christian  communes  of  poverty 
and  other  things  which  he  considers  vile.  Ongeu,  in 
defense  of  them  quotes,  quibbles  and  does  not  deny. 
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Celsus  and  Lucian. 


Pitu  Literature  of  Early  Christian  Those— Getan  the  As- 
cuser — Twiu  Christiana  of  Hiding  in  the  Secret  Unions 
GynaBceum — It  waa  a  8chool — Origen'a  Contra  Orianm— 
Declaration  that  They  were  Genuine  Onions — Origan  Hk 
Critic,  Does  not  Deny— Belabors  Christians  Because  Beast 
— Berates  their  Holding  Love-feasts — Sneers  because  they 
were  Working  People — Lucian  of  8amosata — Pagan  Wit 
who  Lampoons  the  Christians — The  Two  were  Friends— 
Payment  of  Tribute — Paschal  Canon  says  Origen  was  a  Br»- 
sier — Defiant  Comparisons  of  Celsus — The  Pry  tan  earn — How 
the  Church  of  St  Peter  Came  to  be  Built — The  Secret  Pass- 
word— Temples  of  Refuge — Period  of  Columbaria— Lano- 
vium — Wonderful  Inscription  Found  in  1816 — Quinquenaln 
a  Dictator — Growth  in  our  Knowledge  of  the  Burial  Clause 
and  Burial  Attachment — Churches  in  Ruins  of  Ancient  Un- 
ions— Old  Temples  Used  as  Churches — Christianised  Temple 
of  Isis  st  Pompeii — Old  Labor  Guilds — Dug  Out  of  Lava  of 
Vesuvius — Dr.  Willens  on  the  Labor  Guilds — Pompeii — Al- 
though Christanized,  at  Time  of  Eruption,  Were  mill  Wor- 
shiping in  Temple  of  Isis — Owned  Some  of  Its  Property — 
Hated  Pests  Exiled — Escaping  to  Similar  Temples  of  Refuge 
— Went  to  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Allobrogia,  Vienna. 


There  was  a  considerable  literature  at  a  very  early 
time  written  by  the  members  of  the  unions,  the  early 
historians  and  a  number  of  able  and  brilliant  pagan 
writers,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Thai 
of  Clement  we  have  already  given.  One  valuable  book, 
that  of  Epictetus,  called  the  Enchiridion,  was  written 
by  Arrian  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  according  to 
his  pupil,  probably  at  Hierapolis.  He  may  be  yet  dis- 
covered to  have  actually  written  information  of  great 
value  to  our  subject,  and  undoubtedly  gave  hints  in  hii 
lectures  regarding  the  plant  of  the  christians  into  the 
old  brotherhoods.      Another  valuable  and  very  early 
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book  was  the  Expositio  Oraculorum  of  Papias  a  friend 
and  companion  of  St.  Philip,  and  undoubtedly  of  Paul. 
It  appears  that  he  was  martyred,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  It  is  very  sad  to  reflect  that  this  work  was 
. ■)•. ■: •  ■  1 .     It.  contained  rules  of  life  among  the  brother- 

§  hoods  and  was  suppressed  because  it  told  just  what 
we  greatly  want  to  KBOW,  To  all  appearances,  much  that 
was  written  in  his  book  confirmed  what  Celsus  charged 
and  Origan  did  not  d< 

Then  Hegesippus  wrote  another  very  valuable  work, 
which  is  known  to  have  recorded  much  concerning  the 
Nazarene,  the  ebionites  and  the  eranists;  all  of  which 
associations  are  now  put  by  our  investigators  among 
genuine  unions  and  labor  guilds.  But  this  invaluable 
book  of  Hegesippus  is  also  lost. 

It  was  early  in  the  second  ceutury,  only  a  few  years 
after  Pliny  had  undergone  his  disagreeable  experiences 
with  the  christian.:  wlm  bad  planted  among  the  trade 
unions  of  Bithynia  that  Celsus  came  out  with  his  signifi- 
cant book,  against  the  christians  entitled  "Logos  Alethcs" 
or  The  Word  of  Truth.  This  work  was  so  completely 
suppressed  that  no  copy  is  (apposed  to  exist  to-day. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  however,  Origen  in  attempt- 
ing a  refutation  of  what  Celsus  wrote,  has  left  us  in  his 
"Contra  Celsum,''  m«BJ  "f  Eta  important  verbatim  state- 
is  and  a  large  number  of  lengthy  quotations  from 
it,  so  that  for  OUT  particular  purpose  in  this  argument, 

■  the  book  is  preserved. 
Here  in  a  brazen  statement  written  at  an  early  age  is 
the  wonderful  disclosure  which  we  have  announced  and 
are  attempting  to  verify  by  even-  literary  and  in-erin- 
tional  evident:.?  to  be  found;  namely  thai  the  christians 
planted  into  and  for  the  Unit  two  hundred  years  dern  ••! 
their  sustenance,  support,  legalization, and  economical 
life  from  labor  anient  of  the  ancient  world.  The  evi- 
dence of  C'clsus  is  overwhelming.'  Celsus  was  born  in 
A.  IX  112,  or  as  some  think,  A.  D.  120,  and  he  afterward* 
wrote  of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  early  boyhood.  He 
accuses  tl  tiane  of  entering    into    secret 

1   Orl»rn.    "Oontn    CVlnim,"    I.,    ui.    n»iT»  K«.lov  «<*«i«.ov  i*r>  i.«jl»i.;r 

Xfvnartapir.  •>«  «r*i«i  «»vS4i)v  »<m*  «AA.|.U»«  «»*VH^n>r  K*.*i.*ri.r  ••»•   tt 

tlMtumtr*."    rhr     •vn>i)«i  »»■  ■  •»rrrl   u«ori»lfon  of  worklnjmen,  »  (r«d« 

.   for  w  **>*•  Pliny      Orlccn   ^vini  to  »oqulf»«  In   ttiwe  •llceitiont  for 

h»  pn  on  in  it«'.t  the"  reMont  whj-  fhu  w«t  n,  without  d»»j\jui\\. 
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associations,  with  the  object  to  discredit  their  agape  or 
lovef easts,  and  is  opposed  to  them,  evidently  because  be 
knew  that  the  old  unions  existing  all  around  him,  had 
been  enjoying  such  legal  rights  from  time  immemorial, 
and  being  himself  a  pagan,  was  angry  because  the  new 
sect  had  adopted  these  symposiums  of  true  love  and 
virtue. 

Celsus  belabors  the  christians  in  his  book,  because 
they  resorted  to  the  utmost  Becrecy  during  the  persecu- 
tions,' hiding  away  in  occult  brotherhoods.  He  declares 
that  they  were  secret  societies  contrary  to  law  and  had 
their  lovefeasts  or  agapee,  which  included  the  common 
table.  The  great  Origen,  quoting  this,  makes  no  effort 
at  refutation;  he  is  glad  that  the  accusation  i8  true  and 
proceeds  to  rejoice  at  their  success,  declaring  that  they 
first  planted  in  the  mass  of  the  uneducated.  He  boasts 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  new  plant,  especially 
as  the  way  was  "beset  with  opposition  from  princes, 
chiefs,  captains,  guards  and  all,  to  speak  generally,  who 
were  possessed  of  the  smallest  influence ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  rulers  of  the  different  cities,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people."  Celsus  held  that  the  poor,  the 
wretched  who  had  to  work  for  a  living,  the  outcasts  who 
were  not  allowed  to  be  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
population  and  the  artists  and  mechanics,  were  the  ele- 
ment planted  into.'  Celsus  seriously  charged  that  they 
were  composed  of  barbarian  elements.  Yet  these  wen 
powerfully  organized  at  that  time. 

Lncian,  the  celebrated  sarcastic  writer,  lived  and 
flourished  during  the  same  years  with  Celsus  and  we 
now  know  positively  that  the  two  ingenious  men  were 
acquaintances.  But  while  Celsus  appears  to  have  com- 
posed his  book  to  curry  favors  with  the  influential  in  or- 
der to  obtain  some  appointment,  Lucian  squarely  ac- 
knowledges that  he  wrote  to  make  a  living  by  selling 
his  productions-  Of.  the  two  we  should  admire  this  lact 
exquisite  blackguard  most. 

But  Lucian,  although  he  does  not  often  mention  the 
name  of  the  christians,  gives  us  some  powerful  point* 
tending  to  prove  our  discovery  that  Christianity  had  for 

•  Orifen,  Contra  Ottnm,  VIII.,  c.  41 :  ""Htm  dWywrw  ««•  cptrrrajui*1  I 
i*urm6n*rot  »«i  iwyiXv/itnt."    Cf.  Neander,  Hut  Acta.,  I„  p.  108,  not*  1. 

•  Origen,  ami.  Crit..  VIII.,  c,  17.  Comoli  AmU-Kktm  lUn,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  ST  and  406.    The  admlaalona  of  both  Ctltu  and  Origan  an  r  ninplala 
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it*  early  cradle  the  unionB  of  laboring  people.    In  one 

Elace  he  speaks  of  them  directly  in  connection  with  the 
lionysan  artists  and  indeed  the  wandering  fakirs  be- 
longing to  their  vast  organization,  and  shows  how  these 
metragyrtcs,  vagabonds,  wonderworkers  and  jugglers, 
cunningly  took  advantage  of  christian  credulity,  wim- 
bled themselves  into  their  brotherly  embraces  and  swin- 
dled them  of  their  means.4  The  celebrated  Conyera 
Middloton,  a  university  professor  at  Cambridge  during 
the  seventeenth  ceutury,  speaks  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween christians  and  this  branch  of  the  great  Oemeinde 
as  follows :  "In  the  performance  of  their  miracles,  they 
were  always  charged  with  fraud  and  imposture  by  ad- 
versaries. Lucian  who  flourished  during  the  second  cen- 
tury, tellB  us  that  whenever  any  crafty  juggler,  expert 
in  his  trade,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  a  right  use  of 
things  went  over  to  the  christians,  he  was  sure  to  grow 
rich  immediately  by  making  a  prey  of  their  simplicity; 
and  Celaus  represents  all  the  christian  wondermakers  as 
mere  vagabonds  and  common  cheats,  who  rambled  all 
about  to  play  their  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets;  not  in 
the  circles  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  for  among  such 
they  never  ventured  to  appear,  but  whenever  they  ob- 
served a  set  of  raw  young  fellows,  slaves  or  fools,  there 
they  took  care  to  intrude  themselves  and  so  display  all 
of  their  arts."  Here  we  have  a  metragyrte,  christian- 
ised.  Of  all  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Qumeinde, 
to  an  analysis  of  which  many  archaeologists  are  devoting 
timo  and  learning,  these  metragy  rtes  were  the  falsest  and 
meanest  in  thu  whole  international  union.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  pagan  writers  and  bitter  adversaries  of  the  chris- 
tians gavo  vent  to  their  hatred  of  them  during  tho  ante- 
Nicine  ago  and  an  immense  literary  warfare  followed 
against  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  emperor  Julian,*  be- 
cause they  all  lampooned  the  fakirs.  These  iuetragyr- 
tes  were  the  typical  fakirs  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.     Not  one  was  there  who  was  not  an  initiate  into 

<  So*   IruUa,  In  rnrh.    Lucian.    pointing  !o  a  full     dmcHpnon  of  thlf    or- 

riotuui.     Tbo  »bo««  quotation  a-ivan  >n  our  ml  la  from  HUUUtimt  Worki, 
p.   IP. 

•  Jaron..,  Adv.  JoTtm-inum.  Apotof.ll..  p.  136:  "Oriieanca.  Mothndiua.  Ro- 
aabiua.  A[>rK-lliri.»r .t,  multla  wirauum  tniliibua  acribunt  advaraua  OUao  al 
Porphyrium.  Cooaldorat*  qulbus  aratitnentii  rt  quam  lubrioia  pfoblcmatt- 
bua  dlaboli  ipirnu  contciia  lubvenuni.  M  quia  Imerdum  cojuntur  loqni, 
poo  qood  f  annual  a#d  quod  nooaaae  cit  dicunl  advoraai  ea  quia  dicoot 
Gaotilaa." 
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some  union  of  the  great  international  order.'  Under 
umbrage  of  such  a  power  they  worked  their  wiles  to  get 
influence,  wherewith  to  fleece  the  Christiana  who  sne- 
ceech  il  in  converting  membership  after  membership  and 
they  ofton  penotrnted  the  dingy  grottoes,  inud-horels, 
and  tenia  of  tho  wandering  v.  vtauM  and  tnkj 

Celsus  eaya  tho  element  which  tho  christians  preferred, 
was  the  ignorant,  the  unintelligent,  tho  foolish.  *by 
which  words  acknowledging  that  such  individuals  are 
worthy  of  their  G<  "I:  n.iimli -t!y  showing  that  tbeyde- 
sire,  and  are  able  to  gain  out  only  tho  silly  workmen, 
the  mean,  the  stupid,  along  with  •  en  and  chil- 

dren."' 

Celsus  who  certainly  knew  of  the  trouble  which  Pliny 
encountered  with  the  christianized  unions  in  Iiithynia 
and  Pontus,  was  aware:  that  these  unions,  christian 
members  and  all.  hud  left  paganism  which  he  loved  to 
bow  down  to  and  extol,  no  it:  "Tha  cause  which 

led  to  the  new  state  of  things  was  their  rebellion  agaiaat 
the  state."  And  he  takes  the  clue  that  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans  consider*  DOTttion  of  Christian- 

ity to  be  a  rebellion.  Tho  new  Word  of  promise,  with 
iU  refusal  to  allow  its  communicants  to  pay  into  the 
temples  the  accustomed  tribute,  or  buy  the  aacrificea, 
waa  robbery  of  the  government's  treasury.  Celaua  car- 
ried hia  accusation  farther  and  attacked  Jen.ua'  life  in 
Egypt,'  declaring,  on  account  of  bis  wretched  penury 
while  there,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  himself  to  per- 
form tricks  of  legerdemain  and  thus  work  out  a  acanty 
111  ing  by  cheating.  He  accuses  the  Christiana,  in  hut 
third  chapter,  of  barbarism,  twitting  that  Jew*  and 
Gentiles  were  mixed  and  confounded,  keeping  up  U 
false  teachings  in  secret  Origen  does  not  deny  a  word 
of  the  accusations,  but  waives  the  straight  forward  die- 
course  of  Celsus,  which  undoubtedly  let  much  light  into 
their  communal  origin  and  economic  life. 

«  Dl?u!.  XI-VU..  Xlii.,  I:  "*>»iAi«>-  oijifKrw."    Tbii  clinu   in  tfca  In 
ol  Solon  uodor  «Mr.h  ih«  «t»«v»r«  ""■"•  or(»irod  r»rr»»4  «n  tkol 


of  m  Mil.  IcKJiitinu  wu\  »bfort«,  ibo  fjiirv  cjptio*  *od  »i  D 

A«ait  BOrkh  nmiDtj-.iicil.  il  like"i»«  co^cced  ptiuc*  »ad  <en>: 


>OhD>.  X,yx    **»»»•.  «r    Orl«„  Ad*.  OrJ» .  Ill  .  c.  t«. 
t.  /ltd. 


nolo    I.    qicting 


•filch  It  (b«  Mine  A*Y*t  'I 
»  eblirod   i 


Ctlwu.    Inrlio.  • 

'AA«v>ff.,  whirl 


•  N*.odor.  Hi*.  Kata..    I.,  p- 
Mud.  op.   Ofit.  Air,  C*rtrtam*. 
bo  oceuut  llue    Jem,  ou  account  of  bn  po*cily  **-• 
ooUout  In  thn  um«  fh«al  and  d«r#c«inn.   '  'Ori».t«  Ji«  •«..«*  •., 
t.4«il«#»4T«1  mimwl  livfl»i«r  T.M»  tn^lni.  •+' t**     A.w»ft*4  frarrnrrft,  "— 
it    !.».».«.  «.y.    +dtpm  *>    ••"•    •init    *»»»  twrir  «i  ,]■»■■  - 
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The  eminent  Moeheim,  iD  discussing  this  subject  of 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  early  plant,  while  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  secret  unions  and  their  influence 
to  secure  food,  shelter,  protection  in  their  secret  abodes 
and  permanency  of  the  Word  of  promise,  after  once  be- 
ing converted,  makes  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  Cel- 
sus'  slurring,*  that  the  first  christians  were  no  better 
than  mere  plebeian  slaves  and  paltry  laborers  delving 
in  fields  and  workshops;  and  argues  that  virtue  and 
self-denial  of  the  apostles  would  not  of  itself  have  con- 
verted great  numbers  to  Christianity.  He  brings  in  the 
testimony  of  such  pagan  writers  as  follows:  "Others, 
following  the  example  of  Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry  and 
other  enemies,  bid  us  consider  that  the  churches  gath- 
ered by  tbe  apostles,  were  composed  of  plebeian  char- 
acters, servants,  laborers  in  the  field  and  shop,  together 
with  their  women." 

We  have  abundant  proof  that  all  these  were  closely 
organized  into  economic  guilds  and  unions.  Indeed, 
the  second  accusation  of  Celsus  against  the  Christiana 
was  us  much  as  to  say  that  the  plant  was  in  the  Solonio 
brotherhoods  already  established. 

Origen  was  himself  a  tradesman  and  had  to  work  at 
his  profession  as  brazier  while  teaching  the  youth  at 
Alexandria  because  the  four  oboles  a  day  which  he  re- 
luctantly  took  as  a  recompense  for  his  work  were  not 
enough  to  sustain  life.  Alexandria  being  full  of  thera- 
peutic, mithraio  and  essenic  societies,  branches  of  the 
great  Solonic  compact  us  we  are  now  told  by  the  in- 
scription-readers of  the  seminaries,  and  there  being  un- 
ions of  braziers  doing  business  in  that  town  during  this 
sage's  time,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  he  was  a  member. 
This  probability  is  the  more  reasonable  when  we  reflect 
that  while  teaching  at  Ciesarea,  years  afterwards,  when 
persecuted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  already  ambitious 
and  intolerant  prelates,  he  disappeared  in  Tyre  and 
lived  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  veil  of 
some  secret  brotherhood,  for  particulars  of  which  we 
are  left  in  the  dark.  Anatolicus,  in  his  Paschal  Canon, 
declares  "Origen,  the  most  erudite  of  all,  and  the  acut- 
est  iu  making  calculations  —  a  man  too,  to  whom  the 

»  Mo.h.im.  W*  Kttmi  drill,  pp.  90-1;  But  Jkxlm..  I.,  Plm  Cnnry.  M. 
U  eh.  iv..  t  10. 
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Sithet  Chalkontes  or  brazier  is  given.""  Outside 
s  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  mechanic.  Y<:t  Origen, 
in  his  celebrated  effort  to  refute  the  diatribes  of  Oel- 
BU8,  virtually  acknowledge*!  a  great  deal  to  be  true.  Ho 
says:  "Celsus  compare*  inconsiderate  believers  with 
metragyrta?,  poo th savers,  mithrre  and  sabbadian- 
ing  out  that  the  christians  went  hand  in  hand  with,  and 
were  a  part  of  them ;  bat  he  does  not  deny  that  it  wm 
so.  Upon  this  wo  might  call  the  readers'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  mithra-  were  invariably  organized  into 
unions  and  are  so  classed  in  the  most  recent  books  and 
papers  of  the  archaeologists.  The  mithra;  approached 
nearest  to  christians  in  their  belief,  line  of  life  and 
their  brotherly  affiliations,  of  all  ancient  organic 
known;  yet  they  are  pronounced  to  be  trade  guild* 
We  have  now  come  to  the  moet  convincing  argument 
of  Celsus.  that  of  the  'defiant  comparisons."  To  intro- 
duce this  we  must  drop  our  modern  plan  of  reasoning, 
based  upon  things  as  we  see  them  to-day.  Wo  must 
contemplate  mankind,  divided  into  two  groat  hemis- 
pheres, the  one  visible,  the  other  veiled  in  mystery ;  th* 
oho  open  and  official,  the  other  lowly  nud  unrecognized. 
We  must  look  upon  the  Tost,  secret  organisations  com- 
pelled by  law  to  follow  and  Iwi  patterned  after  the  plan 
of  organization  forming  the  beat  democratic  cities,  they 
in  turn  being  patterned  after  thoim  f  the  well 

regulated  family.  Tin:  trade,  union,  therefore,  was  a 
microcosm  of  the  state;  having  tho  common  table  be- 
cause that  is  tho  economic  socialism  of  tho  family.  The 
plan  was  adopted  by  till  <  of  Jesus  in  accordance 

with  his  special  teachings.  Tho  first  objection  the  mod- 
ern critic  would  raise  to  this  is  that  the  model  city 
of  the  ancients  did  Dot  have  tho  common  table.  The 
answer  is:  "Go  back  to  the  higher  antiquity  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  and  Numa  Pompilius  and  yon  will  find 
it.    You  will  find  it  in  tho  Prytaneum  of  Athena,"  and 


See  Anit-Kit*M  /often.    Vol,  VI.,     y.  1M. 

Tlir    jaAxvraj    WK«    IlKlsdcd  in    lb*  Wif 

IIIHOf  Solooic  unci  Unman  nolens     IHg     Xl.Vlt  .  Hi.  mi..  ',oi_  «.    The 
uatona  of  bruiera  were  very  Important   and    LoSarutial    ia    Knnw.      Tber 


■•Analel.,  ft*W  Oian.   I. 
whare  th«  abovo  ardnf.  tttade. 
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•xtanuvely  employed  by  the  *■:  .emmrut  iftai  the  tornnteneeDefllftpf 
lb*  canqnaaia,  making  irmnt  for  tba  u««-  of  tba  uoopv  Plutarch.  .NWa. 
17,  lella  ua  thai  Numa  placed  il  at  no©  of  (he  uolooA  of  lb*  vraat  N'oaas 
law.  ""Hr  Itf  t)ti*roun  «n'i  rax  WjTai  avAarwr,  xpvr«x*«»,  rwrhw.  Saaaa* 
ewrr/raawv.  mKuroiw^vv.  gaAatfMr,  fpauiw." 

iiOahln.   Jw»- H'ui™.     Vol  III.,    p.  ire*      "Die    Prytarns  bUtaaa 
gatichU'.H  tine  polulache  Korperichf (L     Sio  •nrthllca  fttr  41a  Daver  tm 
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Dr.  Oobler  haa  shown  that  it  was  also  in  many  of  the 
cities. 

In  the  great  outside  official,  political  world  of  Athena 
and  many  other  cities  there  waa  an  enormous  state 
kitchen,  where  waa  cooked  and  served,  the  very  beat 
that  could  he  procured  for  the  members  of  the  Prytan- 
eum,  for  visitors  from  different  lands,  and  on  certain 
occasions  for  the  common  people,  the  workinginon,  r«- 
pe  daily,  when  they  assembled  here  to  give  evidence 
which  they  hod  a  right  to  do  under  the  law. 

The  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  adopted  by  a  great  many 
cities,  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  common  table,  practi- 
cally. It  expanded  the  microscosin  of  the  woll  regu- 
laUd  family  out  into  the  perfect  political  state,  ami  ho 
far  as  it  went,  carried  out  the  principles  of  socialism. 
Bat  it  was  imperfect  since  those  crowned  wero  all  it 
cared  for." 

That  the  Prytaneum,  a  part  of  the  political  council  of 
government,  had  a  common  tabic  and  a  communal  code, 
and  that  the  model  at  Athens  was  copied  into  hundreds 
of  other  cities,  is  an  established  fact  Thousands  of 
people  received  there,  their  meals  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  the  state  all  through  antiquity,  and  it  was  the 
scheme  of  their  democratic  government;  but  spoiled  by 
the  whimsical  idea  of  class. 

Thanks  to  Christianity  which  turned  its  engines 
against  class  and  boldly  extinguished  it,  actually  plant- 
ing itself  among  tho  poor  and  ignorant  and  deriving  its 
support  for  centuries  from  the  laboring  man,  the  source 
of  ail  wealth  and  tho  fountain  of  every  mouth  full  of 
food !  The  socialism  of  to-day  is  basing  upon  this  its 
vast  organization  soon  to  overswecp  the  arrogance  of 
such  privileged  and  fawning  sycophants,  and  assert  and 
demand  its  righteous  claims.  This  is  the  Christianity 
which  Celsus  hates. 

glaaia  eioan  Schroiber  uod  «in«o  Schatnuoioler.  CIA.  II..  431.  440,  4A4, 
m.  Di«  Prylancn  ballon  ein  Auit&lokal  in  dor  Nuba  da«  pouA«nfata»,  wo 
■rmtiDum  auf  .Suuakoatan  apMiinn  4dAx  nnrt  »«..«  [coannl.  Arliccl.. 
'**'  so*..  48.  3,  M.  ?  Iljrpnkrailpn.  t.  *«Aa«.  Ph.  i.  o.«iac,  Dcui.,  llj,, 
HO:  Andok.  112.  (6.  Poll..  VIII..  IK.  Pau..  I.,  6.  I;  o««<  CIA.  II.,  47U,  o.O. 
$i#  battan  dna  Rrchi  Lento,  die  iich  urn  iio  vcrdlant  foroacht.  *u  beki&ur- 
•n.  wis  alt  aelbi  oil  von)  MM  nnd  Volko  brkrllnii  "union.  CIA.  II.,  ISO. 
0.6.  C'cbet  din  Tti»liK*oi>  dor  I'ryianon.  v«l.,  Plaio.  lag.  II.,  7M,  III). 
tlhUC  'A*'  ao*.  (3.  3.  0:  Arlitopb.,  Kqmt..  SOU.  An  dio  I'rjtinan  wcodeian 
aUb>  d.a  tramdou  Cesandten." 

HOohlor,  Pu«*«  in  I'nuly  ITjiom  III  .  p.  I0R:  "Nana*  It  {r  rip  /Sav 
A^r  T^r  Uttiw  fr  *•!*•*  *«Aa*  jhfavAtvurat  a-M+ajaitf-cW  Drill.,  sxll.,  IS. 
S3:  Ariatvt..    A*- to*,  it.  W  ^ 
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Celaua  in  twitting  the  secret  brotherhood*,  ag 
whom  he  claims  to  make  new  disclosures  baaed  on  their 
meanness  in  that  they  belonged  to  nothing  noble  and 
were  nothing  but  low  dregs  of  humanity  such  m  Cato 
had  pronounced  that  the  very  contact  with  »•««  a  taint 
that  could  not  be  washed  off  except  by  pnri&catioi 

Ereaence  of  a  god,  strikes  his  typical  argument,  which 
e  calls  a  defiant  oomparuon. 

The  defiant  comparison  of  Celaua  waa  this:  Tlie  Pry- 
taneum,  ancient,  sacred,  honorable  under  legalized  form 
in  antiquity,  gift  to  mankind  forever,  by  the  wisest  of 
lawgiver*,  baa  been  siiiirihcd  through  the  ineffable  dar- 
ing of  the  meanest  of  the  human  race,  the  christian 
brotherhoods  of  labor,  in  that  thev  imitated  its  hal- 
lowed ecouomies  of  the  oonunOD  tablo  and  communal 
code !  CoImus  did  not  know  of  the  trade  union  clause 
of  this  ancient  statute  specifying  nearly  a  dozen  trades 
for  these  very  workers  ho  noeuaoa;  or  if  he  did  he  is 
not  so  clear  as  was  Tortullian  regarding  their  settle- 
ment among  the  unions.  He  only  Knew  that  they  were 
found  imbedded  into  and  among  the  occult  brother- 
hoods." This,  be  and  Lucian  could  perceive  without 
joining;  but  Hieroclee,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  was 
perfidious  enough  to  join  and  become  initiated  into 
tbeir  penetralia  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  play  the 
spy,  and  upon  his  fell  perfidy  the  great  massacre  waa 
perpetrated,  which  Dr.  Ramsay  thinks  annihilated  them 
in  Phrygia. 

Of  this,  wo  shall  give  the  reader  all  that  is  obtain- 
able, later.  Origen,  deriving  his  conclusions  from  Cel- 
sua,  csJIb  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  council  of  the  Athen- 
ian Prytaneum,  where  was  inscribed  for  centuries,  the 
original  Law  of  Solon  upon  a  stone  slab  in  the  council 
chamber,  was  always  known  as  the  "eccUsia,"  and  what 
seemingly  exasperated  Celsus,  being  a  Greek,  waa  that 
the  low-born  creatures  should  use  this  very  word  dm  the 
name  of  their  temples  of  worship,  the  kuriakos,  chores 
or  house  of  the  Lord.  He  forgets  that  clause  chiseled 
upon  this  stone  requiring  that  each  union  should  imi- 


"Tartullian.   A 


Diwlon  thsi    (be 


ctrlsii 


mil.  comet  out  In  nomlMakkble  words,  la  »!■ 
ristlso  sod  Solonie  brotherhoods  wet*  one  ssd  tht 
■no.  See  our  task*,  la  ciicbvurdi  ixiiniing  lo  mn  nam  it  is  quoted 
sod  where  also  (ha  acknowledgment  of  this  Is  maan  by  MoaisDa«o.  Fcfcaft 
Ochlar,  Me.  Urn  lbs  remarkable  secret  ic-  Tcriullian-t  brsveiy,  eofaeinataa 
is  bis  Iti-iing  beck  law  bis  old  and  beloved  collegium,  wbejre  be  Used  » 
■  »•«»  old  ss» 
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tate  the  plan  and  scheme  of  the  city  and  the  perfect 
state,  the  model  for  which  was  supposed  by  the  Athen- 
ians to  be  the  sublimest,  stretching  toward  perfection. 
The  Boole  or  council  with  its  Prytaneum,  included,  as 
Dr.  Oehler  shows  in  the  learned  article  which  we  hare 
quoted,  the  common  table  and  communal  code. 

But  while  Origen  pretends  to  refute  the  charges  of 
Celsus.  he  acknowledges  the  truth  of  his  "defiant  com- 
parisons; "  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
point  we  have  yet  uncovered,  showing  the  christian 
plant  to  have  been  into  the  ancient  unions  of  potters, 
braziers,  dyers,  spinners,  weavers  and  others,  all  of 
whose  plans  of  organization  were  compulsory,  undi  r 
that  great  law,  obliging  them  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
ecoleaia  or  council  of  city  and  state.  Ecclesia,  then, 
being  the  name  originally  used  on  the  slab  in  the  pro- 
nnoM  of  the  ancient  Prytaneum,  we  find  the  comparison 
of  Ccbiuit'tto  be  perfectly  correct;  for  the  church  be- 
came the  ecclesia  on  the  one  hand,  speaking  in  classical 
k  generalities;  and  the  kuriakus  or  house  of  the  union's 
lord  became  the  church  speaking  in  tbe  commonest 
every  day  terms;  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

But  it  is  to  the  inscriptions  recently  being  found  in 
many  parts  that  we  see  a  complete  verification  of  the 

I  truths  of  this  history.  The  word  ecclesia  occurs  in 
almost  innumerable  inscriptions  throughout  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor.  But  uot  alone  for  trade 
unions;  the  word  ecclesia  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
.  boulc  with  its  sub-council   at  tbe  Prytaneum,  and  the 

I  word  diocese  also." 
The  diocese  then,  is  also  derived  from  the  ancient 
trade-union  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  Christianity, 
of  which  we  for  the  first  time  give  a  true  history,  en- 
dorsed the  diocese,  word,  import  and  all.  The  prelates 
itOrigeo.  CM,  CWj.,  III.,  CO. '.»,  SO.  So  llkawiio,  Ori««o  admits  thai 
lb*  defiant  companion  cooaiata  in  the  fact  ttaal  bia  own  eburch  ol  Cod 
waa  Iha  aaaembly  or  sccloam  of  Alliens,  and  hundred*  of  otber  citiva  hai- 
ina;  tb«  Prjunenm  with  its  common   utile. 

"Oelilcr,  /W|r  iruajuii  in.  £v»a*.  apeakloc  of  tbe  fuoctiona  and  pro- 
*iXK«  of  the  aucrcttiry:  "Dcr  v*vyp«uMa«<i'v  *^«  SovA^r  dlcnle  «ur  (CKcllurta- 
airen  Unwraiut«iin«  daa  Katucbrcibcn.  CIA.  il..  Sift,  M3.  431 .  441.  Coll., 
VIII.,  W.  erwftbm  oocb  den  Arrvyaa^iw.  von  dem  ea   heiaat    9^,t*par   „jr 

aiparoc,  oi-tf(c  M  cAqpw^fta  flr,  «a«  wa^ra  arraypaAaro  ••p«»<3.1iw*>t><  *f;rWvAq." 
Harpok 

Jr'AeS|Vaiwv  •raA«t«,*t.    In  der  Trial  wird  es  dertelbo  Beamte  ftatHD  Mia, 

'  Coowoler  de 


kraclon,  anb  verbo  SovA^  bat  die-  weitcre  Anigabe  A,rroi_  it  bear  Arai- 
i.  •«  k"  r*i*  A,o,«i|0«w<.  w»  4>t}oi  +iA&xp°<  6  ti  n»t  dovAqc,  m<  'Ap,ffr»r«Airf 
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of  later  ages  in  collusion  with  the  sycophant  falsifier*  of 
their  aged  competitive  system  working  as  they  still  do 
in  abeyance  to  monarch*  and  manipulators,  endeavored 
to  suppress  these  facte. 

The  works  of  Porphyry.  Celsua,  Hierocles  and  perhaps 
Zoaimua,  would  furnish  much  new  evidence,  if  they  had 
not  been  publicly  burned  by  Theodosius,  in  A-D,  -136. 

Wo  know  that  Zeus  is  a  myth  of  the  past.  No  more 
honor  is  devoted  on  him.  He  haa  lost  his  aerial  throne 
in  the  vault  of  heaven  and  become  obsolete.  No  one 
worship*  him  any  more.  The  Greek  Jehovah  was  a 
deception  and  a  fraud.  Yet  Porphyry,  hia  worshiper, 
another  pagan  like  Celsua,  wrote  a  book  against  the 
christians,  lampooning  them  in  the  vilcnt  tam  for  that 
which  Celsus  accused  them  of,  but  protesting  against 
any  calumniation  of  Ibe  great  Jesus  whom  ho  declared 
ought  never  to  bo  spoken  of  except  in  kindest  terms. 
"That  pious  soul  who  ascended  into  heaven,  had  by  a 
certain  fatality  become  a  stumbling  block  of  error  to 
those  destined  to  no  share  in  the  gift  of  the  gods  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Zeus."1* 

lli'.rocles*  work,"  Logoi  Philalethes,  regarding  chris- 
tians recounts  a  great  deal  which  Celsua,  Hadrian,  Por- 
phyry bad  already  said  against  Christ  and  Christianity 
But  it  all  fell  to  naught  as  soon  as  Christianity  had 
aroused  the  mind  of  man  above  the  superstitions  ratio- 
cinations based  on  the  untenable  Jove  who,  with  his 
palatial  structures  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven, 
proved  to  be  but  a  ghostly  invention  arising  from  the 
superstitions  of  simple-minded  antiquity.  The  im- 
mense follies  of  priest-power,  which  so  long  had  awn 
the  human  mind,  began  now  seriously  to  crumble;  but 
it  did  not  fall  without  an  overwhelming  landslide. 

)•  /Ya0mmu,  ct  Porphyry'*  n«»*  *7»  **  StyiW  4»«>,ire0i«c.  aee  Neeutder. 
I.,  p.    170*9.   "here  be  cmviwil  the  moribund  tbcOgOO)  of  DagUllCB. 

II  Kimuj.  Oil.  BM.  rtryu.,  II..  p.  607.  believes  (mm  the  evidence  ef 
Lactantiue  who  lived  about  that  lime,  and  of  BuMblo*,  thai  lb*  "Sola,  ee 
Dearly  the  whole  of  the  (hrlitian  popolailoo  cf  eoulbweal  Phryfia  were 
muafceied.  Sec  Gibbun  lu  bia  jiitreuib  chapter.  (udKiOfj  troai  a  fwo.er 
uee  cf  tbo  word  conventicle,  we  ar  a  diapoaad  to  think  that  "  cccvantkuluuk." 
Id  the  above  quotation,  w*«  InleodeJ  by  Lacianuua  to  mean  the  osloae 
w  bfouxebood*  of  ibai  counuy.     We  know  Uuy  «ete  ciunri  faced. 
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CoOTiBTFirT  with  the  laws  which  we  have  carefully 
explained,  nearly  all  the  established  pre-chrietian  trade 
unions  possessed  their  temple  as  common  property, 
around  which  were  the  graveyard,  the  grove  and  many 
fixtures  for  meetings,  discussions,  entertainments  and 
comforts  of  every  kind.  These,  after  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  celebrated  enlargement  or  expansion  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  messiah  under  his  plan  of  salva- 
tion, gradually  developed  into  churches. 

There  are  many  monuments  and  ruins  lately  being 
noted,  which  attest  this  and  we  now  proceed  to  point 
cut  a  few  of  them. 

From  Tiberius,  who  befriended  this  arrangement, 
through  the  short  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titns,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  about  sixty  years  and  this  consti- 
tuted the  era  of  the  Roman  Columbaria;  for  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  the  christians  with  their  swarms  of 
converted  trade  and  labor  unionB  descended  into  the 
earth  and  hid  themselves,  sometimes  seventy  feet  below 
the  surface.    The  period  thus  engrossed  was  the  one 
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in  which  the  burial  colleges  took  their  foothold  and  de- 
veloped such  specimens  of  large  and  model  guild*  as 
that  of  Lanuvium.' 

During  this  time,  and  under  the  protecting  law  of  the 
collegium  funeraticiutn,  or  tenuiorum — a  word  whose 
import  gave  still  greater  latitude  to  organization  than 
the  purely  burial  phrase  of  Mommsen,  circumscribe 
his  word  funeraticium  which  does  not  appear  in  tli- 
gest — the  christians  began  to  recover  from  the  U-rrible 
disaster  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  planning 
the  restoration  of  tin-  temple  of  Minerva,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  site  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  Tho  cathedral 
of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
originally  a  church  on  ruins,  as  was  also  that  of  Paris; 
and  it  may  be  truthfully  usttumed  that  both  of  tho  now 
graul  and  imposing  structures  are  developments  from 
old  guild  temple*  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  perhaps 
ages  before. 

Willi  our  former  descriptions  of  the  so-called  burial 
union  of  lanuvium  we  may  proceed  to  the  union  itself 
and  a  word  on  the  church  built  from  it*  ruum.  Lan- 
uvium, or  as  it  iB  now  called  Citta  Lavinia,  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian 
Way.  The  inscription  was  discovered  in  1810*.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Rattius,  Cardinal  1  and 
Mommsen,  and  is  admitted  to  bo  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  union  of  tho  burial  type.'  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  mention  of  late,  by  most  of  the  great 
arebiQologitjts-  Dr.  Waltzing  speaks  of  its  president 
called  in  the  tablet  the  quinquennalis,  as  the  "dictator," 
and  his  great  importance  in  this  one  instance  is  but  an 
example  of  the  almost  supremo  power  hold  >  ku- 

rioH  or  director  in  all  the   unions  of  the  world   alike. 
Thoy  were  veritable  dictators  or  lords  having  a  temple 

I  Walirini.  Hut  any.  Pre/,,  p.  Ml,  Tro*  collegia  MnWMnun  or  faor 
in.  I>r,  Waiuinc  liulda  iheae  la  be  trade  unloot,  end  to  fc»»«  beca 
the  immediate  tucccaaara  of  the  columbaria,  partly  Roinaa  fnidlttioaa. 
haviu*  fe*  tmlurtom  oatalde  oi  th«  capital  <iij:  "Lea  pint  faui«ox  tool 
U  collegium  .f.arulapl  el  Ilnjijt  *  Rome.  I«  celtoret  <ol**ii  SiWani  as 
Philippe*:  lo  collegium  Jovli  Ccraanl  d'  Albarnm  M«|or  ea  D»-i«  at  as 
Collegium  Sflvanl  da  Lucauia.  qui  uoiia  out  tota*  de  belloa  iaarripciooos.* 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  MS-K,  whore  the  antlre  inacriptice  la  give*,  luolodiag 
lb*  law  .-f  \i  10  ut  tiie  and  abape.  eee     TlrnmiiMi   Dt  Call.  *t 

*•"*•  *•»  P.  I»:  "Iniwoi*  c»l  Lannvii  villi  f.avtnlal  a.  III*,  nb  nide»- 
lout  balnai  poMlrl.  (uui  Ipaia.  qaibni  id6u  futiai  fetriroeaii*  i*  iilaH 
marmorea  •«pt  tract*,  longa  aeptetn  palmai  com  iriboe  cnciii  '■  alia  craa 
palatai  naciauiuo  docam  m  no.lierm  mcutur*  Romano,  laacrfptao  Ipea  aa 
p/a  hi  palniat  uuclat  oclo.  infra  a«>  palmai  com  una  ooeia 
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under  their  management,*  and  this  house,  or  in  Greek, 
kuriakos,  was  the  New  Testament  "house  of  the  Lord, 
after  the  christians  began  to  convert  their  membership 

»to  the  new  Word  of  promise. 
This  large  and  numerous  guild  was  not,  as  Mommsen 
and  others  half  a  century  ago,  held,  confined  to  the  sin- 
gle function  of  the  burial  of  their  own  dead.  This  can 
be  proved  by  closely  consulting  the  words  of  its  law. 
But  the  more  recent  researches  among  similar  inscrip- 

■  tions  of  similar  date,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  convincing  the 
epigraphists  that  they  were  all  trade  unions  of  the  gen- 
uine sort,  only  possessing  in  later  times  the  legalization 
of  the  burial  attachment  under  which  they  covertly 
careered.'  We  are  not  clearly  informed  regarding  the 
church  after  the  conversion  of  this  great  guild.  Sooner 
or  later  it  was  converted  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  on 
whose  tetrastyl  the  marble  inscription  was  chiseled,  be- 
came one  of  the  christian  shrines. 

I  At  Pompeii  another  remarkable  church  on  the  ruins 
of  the  aucient  temples  of  gods  aud  goddesses  is  found, 
through  the  excavations,  amoug  the  lava  beds,  and 
v.  liich  is  another  proof  of  the  falsity  of  historians,  prone 
to  cater  to  their  mnnarchs,  desirous  only  for  self-prefer- 
ment and  working  among  falsehoods  for  the  glory  ol 
individuals.  A  great  temple  of  lsis  is  found  to  have 
been  completely  converted  to  Christianity.  The  earth- 
quake which  overwhelmed  the  city  took  place  in  A.D. 
79.  Jupiter,  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  time  and 
events  was  believed  to  be  angry.  Pompeii  had  bean 
sunk,  Rome  burned,  Jerusalem  massacred,  pythons  of 
enormous  size  had  entered  the  eternal  city  swallowing 

I  children  alive;  an  amphitheatre,  the  work  of  contract 
jobbers  hud  collapsed,  destroying  fifty-seven  thousand 
innocents,  and  many  awful  casualties  had  come  to  pass, 
which  wore  regarded  by  superstitious  men  and  women 
us  premonitions  of  many  still  more  serious  and  dreadful 
events. 

•  Wilding.  But  OJfy.  l"nf„  I.,  p.  Ill-  "A  l-»nuvlurn.  A.D.  I3»\  l«  dic- 
teteor  fut  tcini  uuo  nMChiMvr  g£o6r.ilc  <]u  college  «5e  Diane  cc  AntiuoQi 
dan*  I*  tempi*  da  CO  dicu,  pour  vuter    loft  itlluU,  cl  coi  aUtutl  lOnt  ftffk-liet 

Gr  *o»  ordrt  tout  U  utrsity!  ou  prou*oa  dec*  uuipl*.    C1L.  XII.,  C1U. 
«■  1-3.  T. 

*  The  inscription  itself  ipeekt  of  being  dependent  for  their  thrift  upon 
their  Ubor;  "Bene  mdque  iaduitrie  contreieriujut  ut  eiitu  defunctorqm 
hooeete  ptowqaemtu."    They  ceruialj  worked  for  their  own  eiueuclpaooa 

•Uvoij. 
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Am  in  Home,  so  in  Pompeii,  this  temple  of  Luis, 
the  goddess  herself  commanded  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion of  mechanics  and  the  working  people  generally. 
Connected  with  Auubie,  Isia  was  regarded  as  tie  patron 
divinity  of  the  chase  and  her  functions  were  in  many 
ether  respects  akin  to  those  of  the  great  Roman  Diana 
end  Greek  Artemis.  She  also  presided  over  the  desti- 
nies of  fishermen  whose  guilds  were  numerous  and  pow- 
erful at  Pompeii.  We  have  already  shown  the  influ- 
ence of  these  and  of  the  other  collegia  that  swarmed  in 
that  old  Campunian  city.  Near  this  place  clustered  the 
numerous  guilds  of  Puteoli,  which  could  easily  be  seen 
on  the  coast  to  the  north.  These  places  have  already 
been  distinguished  for  their  trade  organizations.  In 
Pompeii  and  as  wo  are  assured  by  Profs.  Waltzing  and 
Cagnat,  in  many  and  probably  all  the  towns  and  cities, 
these  trade  unions  were  voting  for  their  choice  in  offi- 
cers of  the  boards  of  public  works  and  having  great 
contentions  at  the  elections  and  their  political  power 
was  strongly  felt  in  their  interests;  for  they  desired, 
and  by  political  means  obtained,  the  appointment  to  do 
the  work  of  the  public  building,  street  cleaning,  fire 
department,  and  fulsome  quantities  of  other  tasks  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day 
and  receive  excellent  pay.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
these  elections  that  the  awful  volcanic  eruption  occured 
which  engulfed  the  whole  population,  probably  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  and  it  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  most  all-sweeping  and  disastrous  ever  known 
in  the  world. 

Among  the  immense  and  often  wonderful  ruins  which 
have  recently  been  taken  from  the  beds  of  lava  and  de- 
bris covering  the  city  is  the  skeleton  of  this  identical 
temple  of  Ibis.  At  the  moment  the  earthquake  occured 
this  temple  was  a  christian  house  of  worship;  but  the 
metamorphosis  from  a  strictly  pagan  temple  to  a  broth- 
erhood of  the  new  faith  had  been  recent.  It  might  have 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  or  even  Ti- 
berius, but  must  have  been  very  secret,  if  not  entirely 
suspended  and  covered  up  at  the  time  of  Nero  and  the 

•  See  Ma,  catchwords  referring  (o  pp.  where  will  be  found  a  review 
of  this  subject  and  as  account  of  toe  pending  election  showing  by  the  Isv 
sorlptions  of  the  voting  unions  themselves,  that  a  (treat  political  contest  of 
the  unions  was  going  on  at  the  moment  the  city  was  overwhelmed. 
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later  years  of  Claudius.  But  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  ihia  discovery,  judging  from  the  surroundings 
and  general  appearance  is  the  evidence  of  many  guilds 
belonging  to  the  industrial  movement  then  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  There  are  some  strong  proofs  that  it 
was  the  temple  and  headquarters  of  these  organisations, 
perhaps  their  property.  At  any  rate,  many  of  the  beat 
writers  class  this  find  among  the  corporations  of  labor 
under  the  law  of  Solon.*  In  the  note  which  we  here  ap- 
pend, are  some  of  forty  or  fifty  unions  of  various  trades 
and  professions  taking  part  in  the  election  which  was 
about  to  come  off,  when  the  disaster  came  and  made 
a  vast  and  glmstlv  grave  of  Pompeii.1  They  \vnrnl:ipod 
at  the  shrine  of  Ihik;  but  as  this  goddess  was  proving  a 
myth  by  never  carrying  out  promises  as  hoped  fur  from 
such  divinities  and  in  earlier  ages  strictly  believed  in, 
the  unions  which  understood  nothing  but  things  prac- 
tical were  U>4  first  to  forsake  thing*  barren  of  profits 
to  them  and  this  is  why  thoy  endorsed  the  Word  of 
promise,  preached  by  the  evangelists.  So,  from  adorers 
of  Isis,  a  myth  and  an  invention  of  the  infatuated  imag- 
ination, they  easily  became  believers  in  Christianity  and 
the  evidences  are  that  the  temple  of  Isis  had  already 
become  a  shrine  of  the  converted  unions  when  the  erup- 
tion came. 

The  scheme  of  the  early  Christianity  was  based  on  the 
Solon  ic  method  of  salvation  from  poverty.  Priestcraft 
of  the  pagan  sort,  such  as  made  payments  to  provision 
rings,  buying  of  sacrifices  to  fatten  pagan  priests  com- 
pulsory and  the  refusal,  punishable  with  death  if  caught 
in  the  act,  because  it  was  a  high  treason  against  the 
state. 

Economical  religion  then,  of  Jeaus,  was  tin;  founda- 
tion took  of  the  era  vie  are  at  this  day  struggling  to 
carry  out.     Poverty  was  to  be  buried  forever.    The  in- 

•  Wfcltelafi  BtH,  Corp.  /*«/..  I.,  pp.  1SM0.  ffrm  *  U«t  of  the  nnlno*  or 
Pompeii  at  |Ddt<-.iif'd  by  th*  InBCfiptiooB  thai  wore  posted  Juit  before  thU 
•lection:  end  ftpc«k»  of  (bom  at  "left  bdfllea  <le  1'  Ini  el  lex  adorateura  do 
V#bu*.  parronuc  dc  Pompeii."  Tbey  are  as  follow?:  "I_i£n*ril  unlteral. 
■rack  toller*,  lV,»l,9fti.  lianarit  plotirarl,  CH.  IV.,  4M:  potnarl  umveiii. 
fruii  teller*.  IV.,  n».  ini  1W.  30S,  a*:  caopooot,  thopkewper*.  IV..  US, 
183A.  culiuari.  cook*.  IV..  JT8;  pitiorei.  bakert,  IV..  tod,  paitry  rook*.  Ir- 
htrl.  IV.,  17&K.  clilumri.  BMkl  on  a  large  acalc,  IV..  877;  lh-y  made  beao- 
loavca  of  bread;  poultry  daalur*.  eallinari.  IV.,  141.  171:  fithermen, 
piieieapi.  IV.,  *30.  drer*.  otttecioret.  IV..  KM;  fullonet.  fuller*.  IV.,  S16; 
•accaii,  bat.  uiukett.  IV.,  CT«.  497.  ta«arl.  bl»ute  maker*.  IV.,  I&3;  Icuaoret, 
barber*.  IV..  713;    unauentari,  perfumer*.  IV.,  60t\" 

'  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  »0,  301  and  note  o    414. 
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dividual  was  to  bo  furnished  through  powerful  organi- 
zation or  co-operate  power,  with  the  means  of  life. 
There  was  to  bo  no  efcomosynary  charity.  Every  hu- 
man being  must  work  and  bo  furnished  by  his  union 
with  work;  and  tlio  wretched  charity  which  still  prevails 
was  to  be  spurned  in  disgust  as  unworthy  of  the  noble 
manhood  of  nations.  All  men  were  recognized  as  being 
created  equal,  and  in  theory,  wages  like  chattel  slavery 
was  to  be  no  more. 

On  these  salutary  ideas  the  new  faith  in  the  working- 
man  meesiah  rose.  It  planted  itself  in  temples  of  the 
old  gods  and  godeases  who  had  for  ages  been  promis- 
ing much  for  the  laboring  poor  they  pretended  to  eman- 
cipate, but  never  did. 

We  could  enumerate  many  evidences  of  this  absorp- 
tion of  the  old  temple  of  Ibib  by  the  converted  union* 
collected  from  the  tell-tale  ruins  of  Vesuvius.  Tho  Isi- 
ans  prove  to  have  held  the  college  or  union  of  tho  faith- 
ful of  Isis  and  there  were  the  adorers  of  Venus,  putron 
goddess  <>f  Pompeii.'  Every  one  of  tho  forty  or  fifty 
unions  mentioned  on  the  ahiselinga,  etchings,  paintings 
and  scrawls  which  have  been  uncovered  thus  far  proves 
to  have  been  a  guild  of  some  kind,  ami  Um  object  of 
the  political  contention  waa  to  secure  tho  election  of 
tho  rcdiles,  who  were  the  same  as  the  agoranomi  of  the 
Greek  unions  whose  similar  political  contentions  ware 
to  secure  the  same  object,  namely  to  elect  their  own 
candidates  to  the  boards  of  public  work,  so  that,  their 
own  memberships  of  unions  might  seeuro  tho  award  of 
doing  tho  work  of  Hie  city. 

Dr.  Willoins  took  much  interest  in  tho  ancient  labor 
movement  as  developed!  to  our  knowledge  through  pre- 
serves of  this  great  eruption,  and  has  written  out  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  part  taken  by  tho  unions  of 
all  sorts  engaged  in  the  election,  but  particularly  the 
mechanics.*  According  to  him,  tho  colleges  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  tho  temple  of  Isis  whioh  was  a 
christian  sanctuary  and  schola  at  the  moment  of  the 


•  CIL.  IV..  mt:  VcntriS:  m  Wilubt  «d  .  o.  ITO:  -n  j  .vxit 
da«  rarclaa,  d'  amuaemeni  portutt  lea  sobnquota  d«  tard-bavawrft,  larro*- 
«nh  al  dnrmaor*.  «it  una  ■ocl«t*  d»«  Jooaqrt  A-  h»l]c.  CIL.  IV..  HIT. 
Eota.  on  irouve  de«  aodalet,  doni  la  pom  tpAeUI  m  ineoojtt.  T  "uaa 
e*a  aaaocialioiia  aouliaooenl  i»k  ardent  le  titidi.1 .1  da  lrar  cb<ui."  a  "«A- 
iaj  of  ch«  flr.rtlc.ri  romtnr.  tiff  th«    moniruf  of  tho  empties. 

•  Wl|l«m».  Kbrtim,  UrnnapaU  d*  Puwivni.  pp.  **•*«;  «««  alao  CIL        , 
frifim.    C.  Bolaaur.  K4ll«.  Kom.,  II.,  p.  tW. 
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disaster.  It  needs  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to 
perceive  that  these  labor  guilds  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Tiberius  on  the  event  of  the  historic  tur- 
moil or  strike  in  the  year  A.  D.  13,  finding  they  were 
stifled  by  the  law  of  conspiracy,  sequestered  themselves 
in  the  asylum  or  refuge  of  the  motherly  temple  and 
were  thus  converted. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  after  an  imperial  edict  from 
Roroo  which  compassed  the  exile  of  thousands  of  these 
'hated  pests,"  settlements  were  made  in  many  distant 
cities  and  towns  of  proconsular  Rome.  The  plan  was 
to  convort  and  occupy  either  little  templeB  of  the  un- 
ions as  was  done  in  innumerable  cases,  or  to  cluster  in 
and  around  the  larger  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses as  in  the  case  of  the  Isis  of  Pompeii.  Several  of 
these  later  specimens  may  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  es- 
cape from  danger.  It  was  with  this  for  a  principal  rea- 
son, without  doubt,  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus  on 
the  old  acropolis  of  Kolainai,  a  suburb  of  Apameia  in 
Phrygia  was  colonized  into  by  t.lw  shoemakers  and 
their  guilds  of  Shoemakers'  strcot"  A  more  perfect 
example  of  a  church  on  ruins  would  bo  difficult  to  find 
among  all  the  testimonials  of  antiquity;  but  we  have 
given  the  epigraph  itself  and  its  thorough  description 
in  another  place. 

At  Vienne,  in  France,  archaic  capital  of  the  Allobro- 
gians,  there  are  to  be  seen  many  evidences  of  a  simi- 
lar transformation  by  the  converted  labor  unions  of  an- 
cient Dionysan  temples,  to  the  church."  All  correct 
history  has  been  covered  up  by  the  ruins,  many  of 
which  are  as  ancient  as  the  persecutions  which  occured 
there  and  at  LyonB.  twelve  miles  up  the  river  Rhone 
from  this  place.  They  are  recently  coming  out  as  his- 
torical. 

At  Puteoli  there  are  ruins  of  another  temple  which 
became  a  church  after  serving  for  ages  aa  a  refuge  for 
the  unions.  We  possess  inscriptions  establishing  thi* 
aa  a  permanent  argument  in   proof  of  our  assertions 

>•  Seo  iifa.  pp.  448-T.  note  277,  whet*  we  have  laid  m«i  en  tbeaa  In- 
•cxiption*,  quoting  one  of  them  in  full. 

"  Savigny  fluid/  oV  I'loim,  <*  Kne  Caprlena  <!•  Vienna :  "C'«t  I*  qu' 
aiitwtt  1©  lupcfhe  polaia  •!«»  empereufe  romainft."  "Lc  aplendide  jardin 
*<ait  evironne  dc  forlei  muraillca  dont  lei  muta  /paiaaea  avaianl  cinq 
pieda."  Thu  became  a  church  after  falling  into  ruin*.  The  city  wii  per- 
meated «nih  indnnrlal  uoiont  of  a  dn«n  tradea. 
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1'SgMding  the  ancients  having  planted  and  established 
U>6  Hew  Word  into  already  e  sis  ting  institutions.11 

There  are  also  strong  reasons  for  believing  a  capture 
OOWUied  bo  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Ch-bele 
at  Philadelphia  in  Lvdia,  one  of  the  Phrygian  subdivis- 
ions of  Asia  Minor,  first  and  from  a  time  unknown,  by 
the  trade  unions,  and  then  through  them,  after  conver- 
sion, by  the  christians.  This  would  have  made  the  cele- 
brated city  of  the  seven,  a  veritable  church  on  ruins. 
The  basis  of  this  theory  is  very  deep.  It  is  similar  to 
the  capturing  by  the  same  converted  unions  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  We  suspect,  that  an  effort  was 
mad)'  by  the  enemies  of  organized  trades  to  suppress 
then  here  in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  and  about  the 
•ante  time  as  their  suppression  at  Pompeii,  where  we 
find  them  by  no  means  suppressed,  but  nourishing  in 
secret  under  the  aegis  of  the  holy  mother. 

Mommsen  has  bad  the  penetration  to  discover  some- 
thing here,  in  his  investigation  of  the  law  of  their  votive 
franchise,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seized 
the  fall  application.  He  points  to  a  multitude  of  trade 
unions  or  guilds  at  Philadelphia.  We  have  an  inscrip- 
tion which  speaks  of  seven  phyles  or  sacred  tribes  ex- 
isting there.  Dr.  August  Bookh  thought  these  phyles 
were  subdivisions  of  the  people,  but  they  were  genuine 
trade  unions,  ss  now  ascertained;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  unaccountable  event,  perhaps  that  of 
a  terrible  eruption  which  oocured  there,  seared  away 
all  except  the  working  population,  too  poor  to  escape. 
This  would  have  left  the  tribal  guilds  in  possession  of 
the  place,  temple  and  all,  and  being  already  organised, 
they  stayed  and  continued  their  industries,  shoemaking, 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  also  dyeing  of  the  cele- 
brated crimson.     Wegener"  cites  Strabo  who  almost 

nCIL.  Vol.  X..  bo.  UK:     "Hie  aaa.     SW—  pruwmiai 
la  calm  torporU  HaMonolitaaorvm  cant  wuw.   atqaa  fca  hi  i 

qM  ««o  p*r  )uau  ltioaraqaa  «jw  acri.    q«i  Btail  advaraas  I 

««otk>oem  ejm  corpora  facara  |witniiiift"  Tkaaa  -caJamaa"  la  mt- 
diTion  to  Of  paean  tampla  which  bacaana  a  chiltlaa  njl— .  bad  aaiaa 
»rp*nu  of  land. 

UWarUing.  BHL   ty~f    !■•■'..  p   m.lT«:  -        :—■—■-« — I  Imaajl  |ajt 

mam  qua  ooaa  trcsTcoi  4  Fa  '»de!ph»«.  as  Lyxbe.  _  L*»  oaiiram  as  Un 
at  las  cordOKDiers  t  pcneoi  las  acaas  4a  Uaa  4a*«  m  iamaaiaa.  el  iaaa  l»t'% 
wmrte.  UBn«e,«;  CIG.  MM  Cm  caacripoo.  anb  de  an* 
«a*a.co  tnbn»aaci<f«,aMuat  4aa*UT-:»a,    C1C  tttt.  '  ...OaatC 

fa***  qai  i*ci*tm  U  iat»  at  coafa  »  aa  rolaWa  I 
*  Ojt.  aMaamaa,  U  .  s*  a*.  I  a  Pi i  -.: 
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confirms  this  and  fixes  the  time  to  cover  the  event  But 
by  far  greater  is  the  probability  that  during  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  an  edict  camo,  banishing  all  the  converts 
called  by  Suetonius  Jews,  followed  by  another  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  which  drove  many  thousands  over 
into  Asia  Minor  where  they  settled  into  numerous  col- 
onies, carrying  the  evangelism  of  the  new  Word  of 
promise  with  them;  and  being  themselves  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  Roman  unions,  easily  mixed  with  the  old 
guilds  at  Philadelphia,  colonizing  around  the  sympa- 
thetic and  mellow  ruit.liniisin  of  tin-  mother  duly  fusing 
with,  converted  her  priest*  and  used  her  temple  for 
their  kuriakos  or  church.  What  fortifies  this  argument 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  imperial  hosts  were  tinted  with  a 
grudge  against  all  newly  converted  temples  and  finally 
their  hatred  rose  so  high  that  under  Diocletian  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  great  massacre. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  capture  by  the  christians,  of 
strongholds  of  Solon's  unions.  Tliere  are  many  positive 
proofs  of  it  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevens, 
A.D.  289,  there  was  a  union  of  pagan  cooks  at  Rome 
who  owned  in  their  own  home  a  lot  of  land.  It  waspre- 
ciouB  to  them,  being  the  place  where  stood  the  temple 
dedicated  to  their  goddess  of  nourishment.  They  bad 
never  been  converted,  and  when  their  retreat  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  christians  they  objected  with  so 
strong  a  resistance  that  it  became  a  heated  contention. 
The  dispute  was  over  the  possessorship  of  the  land.  Af- 
ter much  wrangling,  amounting  at  times  to  an  alterca- 
tion between  the  two  factions,  it  was  finally  loft  for  the 
emperor  himself  to  decide.  Alexander  Severus  was  a 
mild,  humane  monarch.  Many  commentators  declare 
that  he  was  virtually  a  christian.  lie  bought  pictures 
of  many  of  the  great  and  good.  In  his  lararium  he  had 
images  of  Jesus,  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Orpheus  and 
others  not  admitted  by  the  censorious  senators,  aueh 
as  had  refused  to  permit  the  emperor  Tiberius  to  deify 
Jesus  just  after  his  crucifixion.  In  fact  he  seems  to 
have  carried  out  the  plan  of  Tiberius,  two  hundred  years 
before,  of  admitting  the  master  as  one  of  the  gods  of 
the  people  of  Rome." 

H  Naaodar,  Bit.  Balm.,    I.,  p.  1ST.      Th«  Morr  of  tfa.  diapn 
dM  ehmtiaaa  and  Ibc  paean  cooka  la  Ukawia*  bar*  rataud,    «.,  p. 
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After  a  prolonged  contention  as  to  who  should  owl 
the  property,  the  cooks  or  the  christians,  the  question 
went  to  thi»  emperor.  On  firing  it  doc  consideration. 
Alexander  Severn*  decided  th*t  it  was  the  property 
of  the  christians,  and  transferred  it  to  them.  The  only 
redress  was  for  the  union  of  cooks  (pastiOsrioram  col- 
legium) to  themselves  renounce  the  faith  of  the  panthe- 
ists and  endorse  the  new  Word  of  promise  farming  the 
scheme,  or  half  economical  half  spritual  advocacy  of  the 
early  christians  involving  conversion  of  the  cooks  to 
Christianity. 

Several  suggestive  discoveries  have  been  made  at  An- 
cona  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  An  old  cathedral  if 
there  which  was  once  a  House  of  a  lord  or  dictator,  who 
in  the  Greek  inscription  recently  deciphered  was  a  ku- 
rios.  It  has  been  proved  that  this  officer  was  synony- 
mous with  the  Roman  quinquennalis.  The  inscription 
speaks  of  a  thiasos,  ana  al»x>  of  a  koinon."  The  whole 
snows  a  pagan  temple,  once  a  shrine  of  a  union  of  work- 
ing people  with  their  communal  code  but  converted 
over  to  the  christians. 

Th»  Vourkano,  on  the  Ithome  Mount,  or  Ithone  ac- 
cording to  Liddell.  was  a  sort  of  sacred  position  of  tho 
god  Jupiter  in  those  times,  situated  in  Theaaalv,  more 
itly  the  Peiasgiotis,  near  Metropolis."  Here  on 
the  craggy  heights  and  mountain  steeps  existed  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  which  was  metamorphosed  to  an  institu- 


tion for  christian  worship.     Furthermore  it  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  converted  unions. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  is  that  of  the  Orchotomies, 


I*  Er.cU. 


i"  Da  ftoMl.  Kcmm  AWt    Vol    I  ,  p    irrr.     (.<  r,.i«  t*  <». 
■  **«r.     It  apc-etft  10  fc»»*  had  torn*  reltiiint  «<lft  llrracl 
nel  ports  il  tamoae  C.ri»-.o   .»».«.«. I  d    A  •coo*  lata    la    aeqoanie  Iicrfri- 
•  dalle  pracicaa  nwaxnia  dc  *uuj  da  )nl  ma  etodtnaanf  u  racoel- 
t«  eea  trerio  per  1»  pns-.a  rati*  alii  lac*.     Tha  epitaph  raadt- 

A»».  ♦l>m»»ll.  «.  I>IH»»  i'»«'r"1  *»  yv—ilt  **i  Aie.  >>nwj  »  «ai 
•a.  *«|i  »*»  Aia,  Nri+mf  j.  Rt  *a  »•«  **Aja*r«  «*vtr  fiiAnr  W<l  re^  ilaV 
♦a-t  i.  ♦ 

The  readinc  •■•<  (*•  aicat  avlac*  thai  It  mmi  hare  baeaj  took*  astt  ef 
rirlitltniKd    onion       The  taint  of  lb*  lampla  okkh  becem*  tha  ekcrek 
i  to  fca  ea«a- 

vt/katL  II..  m  foacari.  4m.  «■*..  I- tampl-  rf  |.„  4  PompWI 
donna  odo  ld*e  UHI  tutit  da  I"  an  da  <«•  eaiv-taaire*.  on  pevra  aa  laa 
rdceeeentar  arxwea  marox.  en  aerial  auelque*  not  det  nuii'tn  lUtkhc- 
U,a«.  m  particoHSce  calol  da  Vot.rk.no  aw  f  Iihema.  on  eelnl  oV  Orcfco- 
■<■■■  aie»*  Mr  lea  itinn  d-i  larnpla  da  eharitrt.  La  rorntracilM  it  lam- 
pla el  de  tea  dependence*  (tali  la  prert.l'to  attire  «l  Uptai  tarpeeteaat 
poar  la  aocicw! ,  '  Liddell.  ta  aarb.  'I*»t.  "A  lortreaa  In  Tbeaaalr.  the  Pa- 
latct.ua.  near  Matr^polii,  /Sad.  II..  TM  A  Mronakeld  or  Uaaaio*.  ee>  kfc 
llkattla,  with  t  temple  of  )opltar,"    llerodotaa,  IX..  M. 
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one  of  several  cities  of  Greece,  on  the  sito  of  which  are 
the  evidences  of  a  church  built  upon  the  ruin*  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  It  was  for  a  long  time  actuated  bj  the 
anions  of  the  Solonic  system.  They  held  sway  and 
controlled  its  destinies  under  christian  auspices. 

We  begin  another  astonishing  revelation  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  was  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  great  conflagration  of  Rome  by  Nero 
in  the  year  A.D.  64.  This  particular  hatred  and  spite 
was  turned  against  the  christian  collegia  clustered  in 
and  around  the  goddesses  Diana  and  Minerva,  supreme 
among  the  tatterdemalian  throngs  of  the  Vatican  and 
A  ventine  Mills  and  of  the  valley  below."  Thither  it  was 
that  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Nero  were  especially 
directed.  He  raged  and  tore  about  this  quarter  like  a 
madman.  He  pushed  his  spies  and  obsequious  lieuten- 
ants into  their  dark  alleys  and  lanes,  some  of  them  of 
the  feminine  sex  often  worse  and  more  truckling  flunk- 
ies for  imperial  favors  than  the  obsequious  harpies  of 
the  male  sex,  even  Tigellinus  himself.  They  all  bent 
their  subservient  energiea  toward  the  frightful  massa- 
cre and  many  of  them  were  speedily  repaid  by  being 
awarded  the  fatal  judgment  from  Nero  to  banishment 
or  the  axe. 

The  great  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome  arose  out  of 
this  renowned  experience,  and  is  positive  proof  that 
Christianity  took  its  actual  origin  in  the  poor  working- 
men's  unions.  No  other  claim  whether  of  opulent  in- 
dividual now  stationed  there,  or  of  the  obsequious  mill- 
ions, can  be  historically  insisted  upon.  Saint  Peter's  is 
derived  from  the  great  temple  of  Minerva,  goddess  of 
labor  and  of  her  who  blessed  the  fruits  of  toil.  Let 
others  think  as  they  may,  this  is  the  fact;  and  the  col- 
leges which  clustered  around  her  standard  were  very 
numerous." 

The  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  oglise 

"  See  lujiro.  Section  Nno.jte..  where  Ihle  ureal  eoafiaaraiion  and  the 
awful  detune  lion  of  the  trade  uoiona  and  chiiatiana  by  fire  and  torture 
are  recounted. 

«  Waltzinc,  Hut  forjt.  /Vtj/  1.,  p.  1,10  -'Aiant  d,  laaaoeior.  lea  artiiaoa 
avaient  deja  lour  patron.  C  eiell  naturellaieni  le  dleu  dont  lea  ettnbuu 
approecbaiCDt  le  plua  du  tn#liet.  C  cat  alnei  que  Mlurra  iron,*  unt  d" 
•dorateura.  D4aaae  dc  I'  intelligence,  rlla  fit  invosuae  poor  tone  ceui  qui 
a'  ocrupaieot  d'art.  do  aciencea  et  d"  inductrle-  C'eel  la  >1iYinlc* protect/ape 
d»  null*  cendreed'  ouvrafoa  d«  I'  siprll  et  de  la  main,  du  0>ide. 
dee  mi  operuui.'" 
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eae  church  originally  a  guild  temple. 

ot  Notre  Dame  and  that  it  was  originally  and  aa  early 
M  Tiberius,  a  little  huntsmen,  fishermen  and  lumber- 
men s'  temple  in  the  Seine  and  a  -veritable  trade  union  of 
Bolcn's  pattern  may  be  a  little  surprising.  Such  is  nev- 
ertheless the  truth. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  temple  into  the  kuriakog 
of  tin'  christian  regime  there  is  something  marvelous. 
Hundreds  of  such  temples  were  taken  by  the  christians 
from  the  crumbling,  moribund  pagans,  and  converted 
into  houses  of  worship.  Of  course  this  was  done  by 
■low  degrees,  but  we  find  them  everywhere  and  have 
deToted  the  chapter  to  a  review  only  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  instances  when  the  ancient  guild  became 
the  christian  church. 

In  Paris,  on  the  present  site  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  in  the  crypt  of  the  choir,  was  found  in  1711, 
en  inscription,"  which  will  conclusively  prove  that  Notre 
Dame  is  none  other  than  an  improved  temple  of  the 
guild  of  such  boatmen,  doing  trade  business  on  the 
river  Seine. 

It  is  inscribed  to  Tiberius,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  14 
to  37  and  all  through  the  active  life  of  Jesus.  During 
his  time  there  was  a  large  population  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  river.  Pans,  Bouen  and  what  is  now 
Havre  were  flourishing  commercial-places  and  agricul- 
ture was  in  a  thrifty  condition.  There  was  needed  a 
line  of  boats  running  from  the  sea  to  Paris  and  this 
need  was  perhaps  supplied  by  the  collegium  nautarom 
or  boatmen's  union,  very  much  as  was  the  case  on  the 
Tiber."  This  union  of  boatmen  was  discovered  in  a 
dark  and  long  neglected  crypt  under  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Seine  near  the 
oenter  of  the  city.     M.  Le  Boi,"  in  Felibien's  history  of 

«•  M.  B.  L„  Roi,  Ar  T  Origin*  d,  t  BAUl  <t>  PUb.  <Unt  1'  flute*-,  da 
Pmrit.  de  Ftlibian, 

The  inscription  reada: 

•TIBBRIO    CdSSARI, 
AUG.    JOVI.    OPTIMO, 
MAXIMO     WONUHENTUM, 
NAUTJC    PARISIAC1, 
PUBLICE   POSUBRUNT." 
so  Sae  Vol.  I..  Chapter!    iv,  irl.,    where  the  Teat  commerce  aa  well  M 
the  proTlalonment  of  Rome,  la  shown  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  oolL 
Nantarum. 

«  Granier,  Bin.  Oau.  Om.,  p.  874,  wae  the  fint  to  bring  thia  notable 
case  ot  a  Gallic  colleginm  to  oar  view.  He  eays :  "Cecl  rteulte  cUlremeej 
de  1'  hlatolre  da  commerce  primltlt  de  Paris,  el  de  I'  lrucription    aairaate 

Ku»*e  daoa  lea  leuillea  faltee  en  1711, 100a  la choear  de  Notre  Dune."  U. 
Roi,  Orvjeae  de  f  aoWeVPeQaj  a*,  rtrti,  per  Feilblea, 
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tbo  commerce  of  Paris,  has  given  us  what  i«  known  of 
the  origin  of  tbo  monument 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this  case.  The  MtlOOfl 
alnioat  alwuya  puascasyd  a  plat  of  land,  a  little  graveyard 
and  a  house  of  their  lord.  This  we  hate  abundantly 
sbown,  together  with  the  Roman  law  governing  their 
action.  Tlie  union  of  boatmen  originally  possessed  Hum 
islet  in  the  river,  built  their  bouse  or  kuriakos  upon 
the  piece,  making  of  it  probably  a  rough  and  primitive 
affair.  Their  graveyard  was  the  islet  itself.  Here  they 
used  to  hold  their  meetings  and  here  tliry  met  in  their 
schobi  or  main  MOB  of  the  littlo  temple,  dedicated  to 
their  tutelary  divinity,  and  enjoyed  their  common  meal. 
When  a  holiday  came  they  met  and  threw  opeu  the 
whole  establishment  with  it*  garden  full  of  trees,  and 
held  an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  true  sym- 
posium. In  due  course  of  time  the  christians  came  and 
converted  the  membership,  after  which  the  temple  be- 
came a  church  and  later  developed  into  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  houses  of  worship  in  the  world. 

We  paraphrase  this  inscription  in  our  usual  manner, 
leaving  the  reader  his  time  for  a  more  critical  render- 
ing from  the  original  Latin. 

"The  union  of  boatmen  of  Paris,  publicly  establish  and 
dedicate  this  monument  of  their  temple,  to  the  august, 
Tiberius  Ca.-*ar,  the  great  and  bast,  under  Jupiter,  pro- 
tecting god  of  Rome." 
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Massacre    of    Diocletian, 
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son Against  Getting  of  Wealth  and  Power — It  was  Burned 
because  it  Revealed  the  Economics  of  Solon's  Socialism — 
Details  of  the  Massacre — Porphyry — Spread  over  many  Pro- 
vinces of  Proconsular  Rome — Entailments  of  Diocletian's 
Atrocity — Not  Until  Afterwards  we  find  Charities — Plant  of 
Eleemosynary  System — First  Seeds  of  Feudal  System- 
Feudal  Guilds — Pauperism  Appears  in  the  World — The  Or- 
phanophulax — Laws  Governing  Such  Institutions — Proof 
that  they  never  existed  Before — How  Constantino  took  the 
Control  of  Christianity — Downfall  of  the  Two  Great 
Schemes  of  Solon  and  of  Jesus  to  Redeem  the  World— Go 
Back,  the  Cry  of  our  Strangled  Race. 


Wa  have  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient lowly  from  the  highest  antiquity  until  we  arrive 
at  the  fatal  year  AD.  303,  when  an  awful  massacre  oo- 
cured,  known  aa  that  of  Diocletian,  whereby  the  popu- 
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lations  of  many  of  the  regions  we  h»re  described,  who 
had  survived  tho  persecutions  and  were  beginning  to 
expand,  grow  perfect  and  thrive,  were  swept  in  a  mo- 
ment from  tbe  earth. 

Something  has  already  been  said  regarding  n  certain 
recreant  member  of  the  unions  named  Hieroclos  who 
turned  spy  and  betrayer  after  receiving  initiation  into 
the  brotherhoods'  mysteries,  divulging  to  the  monarch 
and  his  officers  all  the  secret  doings,  in  order  to  secure 

»an  appointment  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  This  traitor 
worked  the  ruin  of  the  men  he  had  sworn  to  befriend. 

The  scheme  of  Diocletian,  hia  courtiers  and  some  of 
the  prelates  now  forming  an  element  which  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, was  to  destroy  the  great  jus  coeundi.  Being  re- 
garded with  reverence  as  the  behest  of  Solon,  this  had 
for  nine  centuries  withstood  the  inimical  powers  of  the 
aristocratic  world.' 

In  all  our  researches  into  the  causes  of  great  events 
in  the  history  of  labor,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  signs  of  decay  in  the  rising  organization  and  grad- 
ual forward  trend  under  this  great  statute,  until  we 
come  to  this  massacre  of  Diocletian.  From  that  fell 
moment,  A.D.  302,  or  as  some  report,  303,  the  trade  and 
labor  unions  appear  to  be  stricken,  and  cease  to  carve 
their  records.  From  that  gloomy  date  charities  of  the 
eleemosynary  sort  began  to  arise,  filling  the  moral  and 

f  social  atmosphere  with  their  loathsome  and  sickening 
ethics.  Always  before  this  had  the  unions  and  brother- 
hoods been  self-sustaining;  always  hitherto  had  they 
refused  to  permit  of  alms-giving  hospitals,  or  even  beg- 
gars, except  when  organized  under  a  clause  of  the  law. 
The  massacre  of  Diocletian  was  the  true  beginning  of 

•  the  end  of  the  renowned  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  Noma 
Pompilius.  Let  us  first  recount  what  is  known  of  this 
egregious  atrocity. 

(When  in  A.D.  284,  Diocletian,  a  promising  soldier  of 
the  Roman  army  drove  his  dagger  through  the  body  of 
Aper,  the  "hated  boar,"  for  killing  Numorian,  the  other 
soldiers  around  him  in  orgies  of  enthusiasm,  arose  to 
the  dignity  of  law  as  had  been  done  many  times  before, 
1  Lactanttut.  IHvxnt  IrutihiUi,  V.,  II,  in  his  account  of  it,  bring*  In  tha 
l»  of  Diocletian  rtfirdiDK  tbe  prlcea  of  provittooa  wbicb  we  have  aWekd> 
discuised.  See  tain,  iu  verb.  FrUu.  Wo  quote  Oil*  la»  more  full}  In/"*, 
note  It,  of  tbis  chapter. 
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»nd  ushered  or  ran  him  unexpectedly  into  the  mighty 
office  of  emperor  of  the  now  vast  dominion  of  Borne 
This  new  monarch  felt  that  he  was  incompetent  to  cope 
with  the  duties  of  such  an  enormous  task  and  appointed 
three  more  Caasars  to  assume  the  purple  with  him,  ap- 
portioning to  each  of  them  a  defined  territory,  himself 
retaining  Africa  and  the  Asian  and  other  Greek-speak- 
ing provinces.  Their  names  were  Maximian,  Constan- 
tius  and  Galerius. 

Galerius,  who  received  Macedonia  for  his  share,  after 
military  reverses,  gained  a  victory  in  Persia  where  in 
the  prooonBulateB,  on  the  march  through  Phrygia  and 
Ed  ess*  he  had  Been  the  christians  in  great  numbers. 
He  waa  a  pagan  of  a  ferocious  and  cruel  nature,  and  be- 
came greatly  enraged  against  their  numbers  and  success 
as  builders  of  their  new  scheme  of  civilization,  so  con- 
trary to  his  own.  His  whole  influence  was  immediately 
exerted  upon  Diocletian,  on  his  triumphant  return, 
against  them.  He  is  known  to  have  demanded  their  ex- 
termination. 

Diocletian,  himself  friendly,  almost  a  christian,  re- 
fused. The  wiles  of  Qalerius  were  exerted  and  as  the 
empire  was  full  of  those  like  himself  who  hated  them,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  formed  a  secret  league  to 
gather  all  sorts  of  evidence  against  them.'  Into  this 
league  was  drawn  the  man  named  Hieroolea  who  became 
the  arch  spy  and  traitor. 

This  man  worked  an  underhand  intrigue  to  secure 
admission  into  one  of  the  guilds  of  Nioomedia  that  had 
become  christianized.  He  had  succeeded,  probably  un- 
der guize  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  residence  and  acquaint- 
ance  among  the  toilers,  in  familiarizing  and  perhaps  en- 
dearing himself  to  the  extent  that  when  he  applied  for 
admission  there  were  those  on  the  dokimnatorion  or 
board  of  examination,  who  were  willing  to  report  him 
hagios,  eusebea,  agathot?  The  incident  of  this  treachery 
shows  the  enormous  power  and  influence  of  trade  union- 
ism over  the  world. 


>  Mevcrt,  Kent.  L—ikoH,  In  verb.  ZNaefaMMu:    "Sain*  f&r  daa  alttrade 

•  ittb.  

keit  KUbte  Verfolgung  liber  die  Christen  verhanfta." 
'  For  thie  •tringtnt  requirement  of  thu  Salome  U 


Rslche  ttboraoi  wohltatiie  Reglerunf    itl  von  chriatlicbaa    SchriftMallm 
deewegea  achwer  verunf  Umft  worden,  weil  er.   Mil  SOS,  aaajewiaa  mat 
Cher  VerenUunnc,  eine  blutlce,  betondera  von  Caleriaa'  goaeW  Graa 
lolgnni  Dber  die  i 


'  For  tbia  •tringent  requirement  of  the  Salome  law  taadDf  candideiai, 
coniult  npra,  ch.  nil.,  where  all  that  i>  known.  Including  tha  net*  found  la 
an  lnacrlption  It  explaned  in  full. 
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Hieroclea,  on  consultation  with  anotheT  secret  associa- 
tion having  the  opposite  object  of  discussing,  detecting 
and  destroying  the   li  Ids  who  had   turned   their 

secret  power  toward  protecting  the  christians  and  had 
endorsed  them  together  with  their  tenets,  began  system- 
atically to  divulge  to  them  thut  which  he  was  able  to 
discover  of  the  inner  doings  of  tint  great  trade  union 
system  throughout  A  it.     Drawn  into  this  latter 

conventicle,  were  the  three  beings,  Constant hli,  M^xim- 
ian  and  Gslerius,  and  Hie  great  emperor  over  them   all, 

t  Diocletian  himself,  though  in-  tollU  Utntly  consumed  to 
join.    Gulerius  i-  !  to  have  been  the  prime  mover 

of  the  conspiracy.  Hierocle*  \mim  made  governor  of  Bith- 
ynia  and  in  this  cupuc-ity,  having  the  double  function  of 
the  political  power  on  the  one  band,  and  the  hidden 
sources  of  knowledge  from  behind  the  unions'  secret  veil 
on  the  other,  he  oscillated  to  and  fro  between  them,  in- 
dustriously and  punctiliously  meeting  at  the  sittings  of 
both,  and  inxiii  i  s  receiving  and  reporting  all  informa- 
tion. The  courage,  determination  and  growth  of  the 
now  populous  christian  movement  was  in  tin  r  ac- 

curately made  known. 

The  rage  of  Galeriug  knew  no  bounds.  He  whs  heurt- 
ily  encouraged  by  all  the  lesser  members  of  the  league. 
Diocletian,  however,  who  was  at  heart  a  conscientious 
man  and  adverse  to  giving  his  consent  to  their  cruel  de- 
mands was  reluctant  for  tOBM  tbn*,  until  In-  detected 
some  lurking  conspiracy  abrew,  which  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  his  own  assassination.  He  at  last  gave 
up  and  subscribed  to  the  worst. 

■  The  plan  determined  mi  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
a  sudden  extermination  of  the  whole  organized  popula- 
tion of  these  regions,  far  and  near.  Il  was  t 
by  using  the  standing  army  of  the  imperial  power.  Ex- 
act details  of  this  awful  event  are  wanting,  as  every  doc- 
ument daring  to  mention  the  calamity  except  that  of 
Lactanius,  has  been  burned,  and  the  history  of  it  a  few 
years  later  by  EhltebitU  is  purposely  guarded  and  vague. 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  is  this  which  is  now  com- 
ing to  view  by  the  discovery  of  modern  researchers  in 
quest  of  inscriptions,  that  nothing  more  of  that  style  of 
literature  is  to  be  found  since  the  date  of  the  awful  mas- 
sacre. 
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Dr.  Kamsay,  who  served  science  for  years  searching 
palxographic  remains  in  Phrygia,  sums  up  these  three 
sources  of  information  in  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
exterminatory  massacre,  and  we  should  err  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  our  own  rather  than  his  bold  conclusions:' 

"As  an  example  of  what  took  place  in  Phrygia,  Euse- 
hius  mentions  that  the  christian  city"  (he  is  here  speak- 
ing of  Eumeneia),  "which  was  alluded  to  in  paragraph 
eight,  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  its  people,  even 
women  and  children." 

On  the  same  page  this  author  continues: 

"Moreover,  to  one  who  has  by  the  patient  toil  of  yean 
tracked  out  these  christian  communities  by  their  form- 
ula  of  appealing  to  'the  god/  it  comes  as  one  of  those 
startling  and  convincing  details  of  real  life  and  truth, 
that  the  one  recorded  about  the  destroyed  people  is  that 
they  died  appealing  to  the  god  over  all.  Unconscious- 
ly Eusebius  writes  as  the  epitaph  over  the  ashes  of 
the  destroyed  people  the  words  bv  which  we  have  recog- 
nized the  epitaphs  which  they  themselves  habitually  com- 
posed."* 

The  same  author  adds  that  another  governor  who  en- 
gaged himself  to  Galcrius  and  his  bloody  work,  named 
Theotecnus,  who  ruled  the  province  of  Galatia  at  the 
same  moment  that  Ilierocles  was  making  his  treacher- 
ous plot  in  divulging  the  secret  which  he  had  in  a  most 
sacred  promise  sw.orn  to  defend.  Indeed  the  reading  of 
Eusebius  explains  that  cities  in  Phrygia,  Eumeneia  with 
them,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  military  force,  and 
that  all  who  did  not  retract  were  destroyed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  governor  for  every 
province  in  all  proconsular  Rome.  These  were  but  two 
of  the  dozen  for  Asia  Minor  alone;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  care  taken  by  four  great  rulers 
who  waged  this  startling  massacre  to  cover  up  all  clues 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  to  even  form  an  adequate 
conjecture  as  to  its  general  extent.  It  might  have  6wept 
over  Spain,  Italy,  North  Africa.  Macedonia,  Gaul,  and 
•veil  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Britain. 

"Cities  und  Blibopricl  of  PhrrrU,"  Vol.   II.,  pp.  6074. 

■  of  Enaeb.,  "H.  E.,"  VIII..  11,  are:  'OA$r  Xfumtv.,  mXij(>4» 


•IrillV*!'  i1--'--'-^  —.«-!.<—-  *-!.>—  wip  rt  v+l+amt.  «•■ 
77*1  ■  |*&  ™Km  Mi  ■j«lV"  ■>'<"  '"'^  «*»w  *»*»  ln)i«»*v»ir  *»'  Ik 
j_,  Jrt,  **»*»  «Sm«Vrn».  V*wtV H«  *»*«A«m»it*f*  «v«  -^t  ir 
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We  are  certainly  very  fortunate  in  having  two  so  re- 
liable and  scholarly  writers  asLactantius  and  Eusebius, 
and  especially  the  former,  who  was  a  bold,  classical  au- 
thor, living  at  the  very  moment  when  the  holocaust  oc- 
curred. Hia  testimony,  given  regarding  the  similar  de- 
struction of  another  population  completely  fortifies  that 
of  BaSnbitU  for  Eumeneiu.  Tho  splendid  writer  is  prob- 
ably describing  the  destruction  of  Nicomedia,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bithynia,  railed  by  Hierocles,  and  the  chosen  city 
of  Dioolenks  himself.  But  he  alludes  in  one  place  to 
that  gory  tempest  in  I'hrygia.' 

Iu  connection  with  the  great  persecutions  of  Dio- 
cletian we  must  not  fail  to  bring  iu  the  episode  of  the 
Crispininu  union  of  Shoemakers  m  what  is  now  Sots- 
sons,  France.  The  dates  of  this  part  of  the  inaseacre 
vary  but  a  little  from  that  of  the  great  holocaust  of  An- 
atolia. 

The  massacres  at  Soisson*  and  vicinity  are  known  to 
have  been  committed  ahout  the  time  Hierocles  was 
writing  hiB  Logos  Philalethois.  or  some  time  before  be- 
ing appointed  governor  of  Bithynia,  It  circulated 
among  the  enemies  of  the  unions,  stirring  up  the  old 
pagan  hatred  against  the  christians,  and  was  mostly  in- 
tended to  stop  the  influx  of  Christianity  into  these  or- 
ganizations. That  this  work,  afterwards  suppressed 
and  burned,  was  translated  into  Latin  and  used  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Crispinian  community  of  shoemakers  in 
France,  is  certain.  While  it  fiercely  attacked  the  idea 
of  the  unions  for  shielding  the  christians,  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  passages  apologizing  in  favor  of  the 
christians,  as  originally  existing  and  he  would  hear  to 
nothing  against  the  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ  aa  a  great 
and  good  man.1 

The  story  of  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispianua  may 
be  read  in  many  current  books  and  is  honorably  moo- 

•  Laotantlus,  l»*  Intl..  V .,  II,  ii  probably  mferring  lo  either  tbe  nun 
described  by  Kuseblue.  quoted  lo  oar  preceding  DOlo  or  sotuo  other  simi- 
lar diaster  iu  Phrygu.:  "  Skut  utiu*  in  Ptuyjfil  qui  uuivcrkiim  pnpuliim 
cum  Ipso  pitjter  conventiculo  concicitmvu/'  i.ucuntiui,  If*  MarU  /'*rm 
tuiontm.  or.    iit-tii-,  rivet  a  lucid  recital  ul  the  entire  borrot. 

>Lecl„  Dtr.  Int.,    '  IU  tbll.  and   thinks  Hut  the  book  afterward 

worked  ii  an  apology  loi  liia  fierce  and  bloody  petuccutiona.  He  speaks 
•  ■  though  some  chapters  of  it  "were  at  varianca  with  themselves,  en<> 
ating  so  many  and  such  secret  thine*,"  that  he  appears  10  have  been  one 
of  the  same  aeCL  Cf.  Di.  Cone,  In  AnUKMnt  roUer,.  VII..  p.  1ST.  U 
lamius  reviles  Hierocles  lor  his  perfidy  in  betraying,  the  sects*  order,  by 
divulging  that  which  be  had  sworu  to  keep. 
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tinned  in  the  encyclopaedia*.  "We  have  ourselves  gives 
a  small  account  of  them  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Some  time  near  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  got- 
crmir  of  the  district,  Rictius  Verus.  actuated  by  Dio- 
cktiun  or  perhaps  Galeriua,  had  them  arrested  and 
thrown  headlong  into  a  huge  cauldron  nearly  full  of 
melted  lead.'  It  wusthey  who  created  the  order  of  shoe- 
makers,  which  caiue  down  through  ten  centuries,  lat- 
terly with  the  name  of  Freres  Cordonniers,  and  was  still 
in  full  rigor  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion  in  1780,  when  it  was  suppressed,  and  its  history 
stands  as  another  irrefutable  proof  of  our  discovery  that 
it  was  the  trade  unions  which  endorsed,  protected  and 
formed  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  Christianity. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Le  Blant  for  some  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  sepulchre  and  place  of  burial 
of  these  Crispins  of  the  shoemakers'  guild.  The  church 
of  SoissouM  erected  during  the  early  ages  has  a  basilica 
and  a  crypt  where  their  ashes  are  encased,  and  it  i« 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  venerated  tombs  in  Eu- 

rop< .' 

This  persecution,  involving  the  deaths  of  the  Crispins 
and  the  temporary  suppression  of  the  union  of  shoe- 
makers because  they  shielded  the  christians,  was  be- 
gun some  years  before  the  bloody  culminus  which  we 
have  described  on  the  evidence  of  Luctanttns  and  Eu- 
sebiux.  The  more  we  study  these  fragmentary  proofs 
the  less  certain  we  become  as  to  the  reputed  compassion 
of  Diocletian;  since  the  murder*  were  going  on  fifteen 
years  before  the  final  blast 

The  suppression  of  tin;  union  methods  of  buying  and 
distributing  provisions  paused  so  much  protest  that  the 

*  Meruit.  A'""-  Let-.  "Qul*.r\M\  *.  t/nliffrr  w»i  Mariyrtr.  an*  eiajer  HT 
nahmrn  xtimitri..  .  Bohtawmlt  »cin*ni  Drud«r  Crl»f iun.  »«««■ 
•l«r  Chrltlao  V«tf<.]run«  dc»  KaittCI  Dicvlaiiaa  n«l>  Sorwoga.  wo  b*Ua 
dai  Schuhmach  biudwcik  uiebcii.  ab«r  u  SST  voni  LaodpoacaT  fUtlniaa 
Vctuk  varhaftat  una1  in  «  n*n  mil  e*«- hmolaaovn  HI"  uccllliici  jfiaoal 
Mwor.'r.ri  wui.t'n.  sia  fJn-J  dlo  Pauooe  d«»  Scbobmath-fcaodwetka.  B»- 
kannr  111  dla  ■■it.  daa*  lie  dai  Lt.l<r  Slahlen,  em  dcu  Artnan.  suoittM 
llcb  Scbube  *u  vcrfettican.  wcah»lb  man  Wohtutra,  die  *nf  aalie  Ka»t. 
eo  «riei>t  werdan.  CrUplnadan  nennt.    T»#:  St  Okt." 

•  Ij>  ItUni.  /nacrtnflanj  nriumu*.  t..  p.  «S9.    Here  mat  eSori  u   mada 
10  cait  licbl  od  the  Ceiipina.      An  imjcriptioa.  called  that  ol  PlgoeWI  aad 
Cblodobert.  quotas  Gregory  of  Taura,     Outoria     e*l  inaiaei.    V,      ui. 
■bow  that  they  are-  burled  "dam  la  baalliqv*   dt  SauM  CrteialaB"  . 

una  de«  mmbes  le»  plua  \4otrte*."      Greedy  wi«i .    "Vcraroat  iou  pi* 
*o;  a«d  madia  nocie.  aahclua  jioi  at  Ictraia  apiritum    canal. 
batilica  uDctorum  Crispin!  >l  Criaplnlanl  mmji—  **o«l: 


emperor  conceived,  about  A.D.  300,  the  idea  of  his  «ow 
celebrated  UrtP  n-i»nlatiug  the  Halo  of  almost  all  artii'W 
of  common  necessity  which  wo  have  already  described,1* 
though  it  is  here  necessary  to  revert  to.  The  effect  of 
this  edict  regulating  prices  appears  to  have  l>oen  the 
reverse  of  anything  one  could  havo  suspected." 

We  imagine  that  the  shedding  of  much  blood  com- 
plained of  by  Lactantius  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
shuffles  which  a  violent  change  in  methods  of  competi- 
tion would  produce,  causing  scuffles  and  battles  with 
the  officers  struggling  to  enforce  the  unwelcome  law. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  laws  in  antianity  to  be  found 
arbitrarily  regulating  prices  of  every  day  commodities. 
It  is  certain  that  the  unions  themselves  who  had  always 
enjoyed  the  communal  code  with  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing their  market  would  be  greatly  disturbed  by  such  a 
measure."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  to  this  day  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  bloody  results  of  this  law.  It  is 
now  established  that  the  failure  of  the  monarch's  pet- 
ted edict  caused  his  assent  to  the  murders. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  great 

■•Compare  our  remarks  on  this  •object,  npra,  pp.  317318.  note  113. 
Pee  other  remark*,   consult  /tso>*  io  catchwords.  PriM,  DiotiHian.  etc. 

U  Our  authority  i*  Ljiclantius.  who  lived  at  the  time  and  r.onld  Dot  be 
mistaken,  lie  ssjs.  /»»  Horlt  IVmntoT,™  7  vide  .« nit- .Vicism  KatKin.  VII.. 
p.  S02,  where  a  rendering  is  given  wbtcb  we  prefer:  "Ho  (  Dioclntianl  alao 
when  by  variotia  extortion*  lie  had  made  all  things  •IBMaloslj  ■  1 '-  -- r .  n- 
lemplea  by  an  ordinance  to  limit  their  prices.  Tnon  much  blood  waasbed 
for  Ibe  veriest  trifle*.  Men  wnro  afraid  to  expose  aught  for  tale,  and  tb« 
scarcity  became  more  eicessivc  and  griot  out  thau  ever,  until,  In  tho  end 
the  ordinance,  after  having  proved  doatrnctive  to  multitude*,  was  from 
mere  necessity  abrogated."  The  (net  worda  of  thla  authority  run:  "Tune. 
Ob  eiigua  et  villa  mullua  sanguis  effusus.  nee  venalc  quidquam  metq  ep- 
parebat  et  caritaa  inulto  dcteriut  euralt.  donee  lex  necemlUl*  Ipsa  poM 
inaltnrum  axitium  aolvoremr." 

nit  was  called  BniOTtlH  l)i™-t,»yr«mm  m  Pmtiis  Re-nun  VcxauuM. 
Toe  edict  ran  at  follows : 

Edict.  Diocl..  I.  Placet  igltur  ea  prrtia.  quae  eubdltl  brevia  aeriptura 
(dor  In  d«im  CstarU  enthaltnnn  nmrassende  Tarlf)  deslgnat.  it*  totiua  orbit 
esoecrl  obsorvaotle  contlnerl,  ut  otnoes  intelligent  egrodlendi  oadem  llrentlam 
•tU  waaa  piMcisam.    The  perlntheals  la  Uenger'a  roinark;  nr.jlsi. 

P.nicr.  DBOOXh  Hi  IMacet,  in.  eiqute  contra  forrnam  atatuti  huina  co- 
nliut  fuerit  audentla,  capital!  perlculo  subigotnr. 

Edict.  Diocl..  III.  Idoui  autem  periculo  etiam  ille  tabdetnr.  qoi 
conparaodi  cupiditaie  avaritlaa  dittrahentle  contra  statute  ecneeto- 
Mr  it 

Edict.  DIOCL.,  IV.  Ab  elua  modi  noxa  irnmunia  nee  ille  prasstaulior, 
qoi  habena(  species  vietni  aique  uani  nacessarias  post  boo  sivl  tempera, 
mentum  exittimavarit  eubtrahendat ,  rum  poena  vel  grsvior  eaae  debeat 
iofereotla  paenuriam  quam  contra  sutuia  quatieutis, 

T>r  Anton  Menger,  Aeeai  est/ deal  veilm  .4  r6eturrfrey,  pp.  a»gi  K^a  die. 
cnase.i  ihe  results  of  this  law.  and  slates  on  authority  of  Mommaen,  Fsr- 
llwflstsysii  der  XDnlMAtm  MotsMee*  Cunaoaqyt  aVr  sSaaaieniyrtsst,  UTttV  that 
I,  was  brat  uttered  in  A.D  JM.  just  before  the  outbreak  of  lb"  »•*■•••• 
boa. 
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Diocletian  massacre  ia  that  it*,  history  points  only  to  the 
tuvcalled  *vilis  plebecula"  as  the  element  against  which 
Galerius  aud  Lis  co-ad  ju  tors  directed  (In  ir  special  at- 
tention. There  ia  no  disputing  that  this  wan  the  main 
pillar  of  tho  early  plant  On  scanning  the  whole  aource 
of  testimony  it  is  found  that  Christianity  M  a  whole 
was  formed  of  men  and  women  who  were  barred  out  of 
the  spheres  of  society  mnl  respectability.  But  the  or- 
iginal promoters  gloried  in  and  boasted  of  this  fact-  It 
was  not  individual  trappings  that  was  wanted.  Tlie 
first  advocates  wr.ro  ull  carpenters,  fishermen,  clerks 
and  men  and  women  of  a  variety  of  trades  and  profes- 
►ions  totally  repudiated   by  tl  si  D  class.1*     The 

higher  classes,  including  tho  nobility,  who  thought  they 
saw  in  it  n  rising  heresy  against  their  conscript  gods, 
were  about  tho  tinio  of  Dioclotisn's  two  fatal  edicts,  in- 
tensely inflamed.  The  ultimatum  of  extermination, 
was  truculently  championed  by  Galerius.  Diocletian 
gave  the  order.  He  excused  the  severity  on  the 
pretext  that  the  christians,  taking  advantage  of  "their 
hiding  places  in  the  unions  were  working  out  a  dan- 
gerous heresy  against  tho  state. " 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  butchery  at  Nieomedia 
began,  was  day-break,  February  22,  A  IX  303,  the  day 
of  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  It  is  reason* 
able  to  suppose  this  also  to  be  the  date  of  the  tragedy 
elsewhere.  Gibbon  thinks  the  mother  of  Order: 
cited  the  authorities  to  !i\  the  shughteron  this  day 
but  he  does  not  conceive  that  this  was  far  from  acci- 
dental, Nurort,  who  had  sanctioned  the  groat  law 
whose  con  sequences  Galerius  feared  and  hntcd,  had  even 

Eut  bounds  to  the  fields  which  the  wealthy  coveted  and 
ad  consecrated  this  wisdom  by  erecting  a  temple  to 

"Jerome.  Conn,  ■  •  KpUI.  ad  Glial.,  cap.  »..  "Eccleaia  ChnuUiM.... 
....da  vili  plebccnla  r.oDKrcicata  cil;"      Tertull.,   *ti-V.     HI.,   "Omnem   we 

cm,  iciiltm.  con.lilinnrm,   n   |am   diirnitJlam S*«"ton»Bi    |>tu  tdclaag 

(Jooiioof  olla>  mile*  ob  occulis  relet: 

'•Tlie  Romnu  |iir  >  i  Paolo*,  lib,  V  .  ill.  %%l.  declned  lh«l  whoovta- In- 
troduced new  religion*  whone  tendency  ami  cliaucui  wnp  aocrcl  aawf 
Di  *  H"  quitiu*  Ammi  hoinimjm  ililiii  til." 
thoulil  be  banltbed  if  belongine  to  tho  hiRher  rank,  or  puoj«had  w.ih 
daatb  if  balon-Jor  10  tbo  luw.  TbSe-*M  because  satied  cneremooJse  Reeo- 
■  nan  wera  rntauclrd  and  tolarruptod  by  chmiiialty;  fu-RO  finraio  oltbe  pet' 
secunoos.  It  auicWed  and  rupluiad  th»  slate  rel.jioo— ao  old  eScutc  like 
Ibai  of  ibe  broibarbooda  of  Roma.  Olios  oo  una  CTeenda  acc—aa  Mat 
tbiiiiiiui  of  attacking  the"  '•rnlitiooea  liciua"  or  Unto  worship:  *-'Ot  rtr 
•aaer  f~Mv  "VlN  m»*iMii^*  ntevMirw ."  I.  I  ,  c.  I.  To*  Roaua  la" 
•xpraaalr  fort-ade  Si  as  a  crime,  •coordloK  to  Ntaudet.    iftat  CWxa,    I-,  p. 
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ten 


the  god  Terminus,  whose  feast-day  was  February  the 
twenty-second."  Diocletian  and  the  league  probably 
ruled  that  as  this  was  the  beginning  of  liberty,  so  now 
it  was  to  be  the  terminal  day  of  liberty,  the  day  on 
which  Numa  and  Solon's  great  movement  must  die. 

At  early  dawn  the  prtetorian  pruefect  marched  in  com- 
pany with  a  large  force  of  the  likewise  maddened  ftrmy, 
the  generals  with  their  regulars,  their  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, and  all  accompanied  by  the  tribunes  and  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue,  marched  up  the  steep,  to  the  Nico- 
median  church.  With  large  bludgeons  and  rams  they 
smashed  in  the  door  and  made  a  rush  for  the  sanctuary. 
Finding  nobody  here  to  kill,  they  seized  all  the  copies 
to  be  found  of  the  Christian  Bible  and  hymn  book  and 
taking  them  to  a  place  out  side  burned  them  to  cinders. 
The  beautiful  building  was  then  attacked  and  though 
strong  to  resist  the  frenzy,  the  work  of  demolition  was 
persevered  in  until  it  lay  a  mass  of  ruins. 

A  regular  edict  against  the  christians  was  now  set 
forth  and  their  bodily  torments  systematically  began  on 

»the  twenty-fourth.  This  enactment  read  that  all 
churches  should  bo  violently  consumed  by  fire,  and  this 
was  to  be  extended  throughout  the  entire  vast  empire. 
"It  was  enacted  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  pronounced  against  all 

■  who  should  presume  to  hold  any  secret  u.i.ieinblies  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship."1*  We  see  by  this 
statement  confirmed  by  Luctantius,  Eusebius,  and  many 
other  good  authors,  most  of  whose  books  however,  were 
burned  under  ban,  that  the  persecution  exterminated 
both  the  secret  communities  and  their  property.  We 
have  for  this  the  direct  statements  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern authors  of  great  merit,  tbat  two  large  cities  were 
exterminated  and  may  hence  infer  that  thousands  fell- 
The  suppression  of  valuable  works  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  this  great  movement,  such  as  Papias'  Instruc- 
»tions,  the  celebrated  Logos  Alcthos,  or  Word  of  verita- 
ble truth,  written  by  Celsus,  the  book  of  Porphyry"  en- 
1*  Prrhap*  rtjchtlr.  fflaaninr  it  from  Lir.iatii  ,u%.  Dt  Mori.  Frntad  .  r.  |] 
who  t*J%  "Papibus  ncrifirahat  po?ne  qiintMl*.  ac  virama  tuft  epulis  ei- 
bibebtf.  Chritiuot  absliocberjt,  ct  111*  cum  ftcutibus  rpulftMe,  jeionila  hi 
I  CTationlbut  iaiftlebaot:  hinc  concept!  odium  adverau*  ee*." 
"Gibbon,  Bfd-  and  FM,  Cbap.  ivi..  teat  above  sola  IM 
I'Vorpbyryi  n«»i  »e«<«  .n».«>  «.»«#•*..(.  wai  written  about  A.D.  ITL 
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tirely  lost,  that  of  the  perfidious  traitor  Hierocles  en- 
titled Logoi  Philalothee,  those  of  Zoaimus  and  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  has  bereft  us  of  much  eridence  regard- 
ing the  plant  of  the  christians  into  the  ancient  economic 
unions,  and  of  many  details  of  this  great  final  massacre 
— a  heavy  Iohs,  over  which  we  can  now  do  nothing  but 
mourn.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  wrote  much  on 
the  massacre.  They  were  mostly  destroyed"  by  fire. 
Dr.  Ramsay  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  arrest 
of  inscriptions,  noticeable  from  about  A.D.  300,  in 
Phrygia  was  thiB  cruel  massacre  of  Diocletian  and  hi* 
helpmeets  Galerius  and  others. 

Having  jostled  and  stumbled  across  a  dark  chasm  of 
fragmentary  literature  and  arrived  at  the  certainty  that 
all  proconsular  Borne  came  under  the  condemnatory 
edict  of  Diocletian,  and  having  seen  that  at  least  two 
large  cities  were  actually  blotted  out,  let  us  feel  our- 
selves prepared  with  the  more  interest  in  the  astounding 
words  of  Dr.  Ramsay,"  who  in  his  personal  research  for 
the  relics  of  those  people  discovers  all  at  once  st  an  un- 
expected moment  answering  to  the  exact  period  of  thu 
massacre  that  their  inscriptions  are  no  more  to  be  (bad 
and  that  a  sad  and  sickening  degeneracy  of  mankind  in 
those  regions  prevails. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  in  basing  the  belief  entirely  upon  his 
own  discovery  of  the  archseological  monuments,  unhesi- 
tatingly declares  that  the  people  were  exterminated,  all 
Tig  a  terrible  death.  Rut  as  he  is  investigating 
Phrygia  only,  he  speaks  only  for  Eumeneia.  Cumont 
also  speaks  in  the  same  strain  for  a  much  larger  terri- 
tory.    Cumulative  eridence  now  verifies  the  tragedy. 


"A  work  by  Dluoyiim 
lirru/ 
ilme  he  "wrote"  Vbich  »n  itiei»«rli  toil.      A  ln» 

tav 


on  by  Tiacbeetdorf.    and  l>Mf  ti 


,  commeatad 

pp.  <xi-a:,  above  that  ih«re  «•• 


by   1 
lb«  author  of    .Vtaprr&incrai  Actyf. 
IHeretur*  afloat  ii  ihe  linw  he  w 
meat  of  Dion»»1u«'  AnMfe  lo  tW  Amvu.  U  preserved  by  Euabin,  tftof. 


'Hi.,  iv.,  23.  and  roaxfn:    "'Eri»r«ii  rv  eifA+»u>  i( .^oemo.  ,<  ya.^.    rr*e- 

t».     Ke*  reir**  oi  row  jt*0oAou  *a*.rroA»i  (*{******  yryrnaar.  •  *•*-  t'fi'Winw 
*t  eaevr »dtVrri.      0?t  e*  *vai  •••r*..        O"  <>*,»•**•*  if*  n   «e,  rwnfiuif 
*e4tove><7e-c«  fiwi  irtfi4&*'pTmt    TIM* iir.    evert    cei     rmlt    ei    TetevTea*    reiJeSH 

■a**.*' 

i»We  h>T«  taken  ihe  palm  to  eniiroenie  the  reo-liDe  r)ieere<,  ■»«> 
•ad  «..»roi.  all  unions  or  tude  cnildicomiac  under  utUappalUiicool  "(«■>• 
anattlaa,**  and  find  tome  fifty  iirteriperied  amcaic  bit  Jarre  collaettceav 
Tbey  ranee  from  the  dale  of  the  crucLfiiwn  doeia  to  AD.  30C  For  astbot- 
Mt  that  thi»  tnvaatlcator  li  correct.  ea«  BOtlb.  C1G..  JS57.  SKK.  JSB». 
■WV  38»T«.  3»7e.  8»7«.  e»T«.    J»7».    SMJ'.   SKTi.    JSM'.  tttar.   S« 

E»,  »ST».  aaW>,  SUB).  SMS.  BJSre.  an**.  JftKy  and  sm  otben.      Nearly 
if  U»en>  hare  baeo  aattlad  apes  ae  cbrittlaaned  trade  orfaaeaaileaa  at 
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But  lot  ns  follow  Ramsuy  farther.  On  another  page 
in  the  twine  book  he  continues : 

"Lactantius  mentions  that  this  was  done  by  a  gov- 
ernor and  no  governor  could  have  ventured  on  Buch  an 
act,  unless  he  had  a  full  commission  to  exterminate  the 
christians. **  A  general  massacre,  evidently,  was  delib- 
erately planned  by  the  central  government  and  carried 
out  by  suitable  agents.  While  this  case  has  been  se- 
lected as  an  extreme  example  of  barbarity  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  steadfastness  on  the  other,  it  may  be  taken 

as  indicative  of  the  policy  carried  out  everywhere 

We  may  confidently  say  that  historical  and  nn-hn-ologi- 
cal  evidence  is  agreed  aa  to  the  fate  of  Eumeneia,  the 
active  and  courageous  element  of  the  population  was 
annihilated  by  fire,  and  sword  in  the  yearn  following, 
A.D-  803  and  the  development  of  the  city  was  suddenly 
terminated." 

Again:  *To  this  end  waa  directed  all  the  power  of  a 
highly  organized  government,  moved  by  a  single  will, 
commanding  almost  unlimited  resources,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years." 

As  to  the  results  of  a  catastrophe  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  ho  says: 

"Even  a  mere  casual  glance  over  the  list  of  christian 
inscriptions  in  the  Appendix  must  suggest  tho  ques- 
tion. Where  aro  the  po6t  Coustantian  inscriptions? 
..The  contrast  between  tiio  rich  intellectual  and 
political  life  of  the  third  century  and  the  inarticulate 
monotony  of  the  many  centuries  that  succeeded,  is 
painful;  one  recognizes  in  the  numbers  of  our  catalogue 
the  signs  of  a  great  misfortune  to  the  human  race,  tho 
destruction  of  a  vigorous  and  varied  life." 

As  M.  Gumont  has  pointed  out,  tho  reason  for  the 
change  must  lie  in  the  great  massacre  of  Diocletian 
and  his  co-adjutors  and  successors,  A.D.  303-313." 

The  above  are  words  of  calmness  and  wisdom.  ThiB 
great  disaster  to  the  human  race  was  allowed  to  pass  in 

•oToe  governor  for  Bithynla.  Hlerooles,  we  bsve  Joel  described.  There 
C«D  be  do  doubt  that  he  bed  unlimited  power.  A  similar  governor  bed  e 
hundred  veers  before  not  only  hid  unlimited  power  to  kill  thrui  but  Tra- 
jan cii'c  led  him  to  do  It.  Tbi»  wot  tbe  kind-b.  in  d  I'lmv,  who  succeeded 
is  moviuK  that  empetor  to  some  measure  of  kindness.,  we  hue  folly  re- 
counted this  history  in  our  l?tb  chapter.  All  of  his  letters  show  that  cbe 
object  of  ibis  imperial  race  was  the  cbfittlaoifftd1  BawBi  of  labor.  Btn 
Ramsay  gives  additional  hints  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  with  unlimited 
power*  for  Calatia  was  Theotecnua,  sMeV.  p.  607. 
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oblivion  wburn  it  remained  for  many  centuries.  As  by 
it  the  opposition  against  it  by  &  conspiracy  of  bargain- 
ers at  tost  moment  busy  incubating  their  scheme  to 
make  themselves  owners  of  the  numerous  social  proper- 
ties. Whoever  peruses  the  elaborate  description  of 
them  which  wo  have  given  in  foregoing  chapters  of  thin 
work  may  understand  that  though  small,  taken  apart 
thry  wore  enormous  in  the  aggregate.  A  covetous  few 
had  long  seen  that  they  could  fall  into  possession  of 
millions  if  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  they  could  gal 
them.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  christian  institution 
eluding  innumerable  properties  of  the  unions  holding  it 
under  its  powerful  care  suddenly  disappear  and  all  at 
once  we  see  vast  estates  of  prelates  taking  their  placV 
within  twenty- five  years  from  the  massacre,  we  may  nat- 
urally suppose  that  these  ambitious  persona  conspired 
with  Diocletian  and  the  league,  of  which  ConatAntius, 
Maximian  and  Galerius  were  members,  to  compass  the 
almost  total  extermination  of  both  the  name  and  the 
membership  of  the  Solonic  organization.  Once  dead, 
their  property  was  easily  confiscated  and  they  could  go 
and  take  possession."  '  Virtually,  Soloniam"  was  dead 
from  the  day  the  axe  of  Diocletian  fell.  What  followed 
is  but  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  degeneracy. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  degeneracy  caused 
by  this  calamity  we  may  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  geo- 
graphical extent  which  it  reached  eastward  and  in  the 
islands  of  tho  archipelugu.  As  was  stated,  Bartholomew 
was  sent  to  Edessu.     Little  is  heard  from  this  place  ex- 

»  Lorn  before  ihi».  Ibc  Mm*  craving  was  lire,  tod  ibe  iocipacsi  pre- 
lates were  on  tiptoe  to  potieis  tbcmselvea  of  tbrtc  little  fortunes  ifceca 
the  bard  working  c-.mrr.nnnu  bid  by  ceeturlet  of  cenimrati  collected. 
Origan,  whom  tbey  bated  and  peraecutr-;.  understood  (hit  Jar  ruempHe.  H_ 

«.  »,  15:  " to  grant  tbem  a  hither  end  more  bOMfiblc  f-:tition    to 

favor  other!  wlih  the  trant  of  principalities;  beetow  powers  opao  ton*, 
dominion  upon  othert.  confer  on  scan  th*  hnnorab  •  setts  In  uibeml. 
enable  aorno  to  abine  with  more  resplendent  glor>.  and  glitter  with  Marry 
brightness;  Rive  some  the  glory  oP  toe  sun.  otheia  of  the  moon,  eehan-m  mi 
ihe  tiers." 

"The  book  written  by  Pipits  of  Cole-Met,  called  Caruta  . 
peril!*,  in  known  tc  have  been  popular  lo  Asia,  especially  Pbrygia.  L 
end  Cappadocia  mad  so,  of  course.  byrantiuoi.  at  the  moment  t&jt 
cution  broke  loos*.  At  It  gave  allowing,  description  of  to*  annrmo. 
arnica  end  other  advantages  of  Ibe  socialistic  over  lb*  prevailing  i 
HODS,  it  was  hated  by  that  clan  of  people  we  ere  describing  aaai 
copies  to  b*  found  sr*r«  toon  after  burned.  It  bit  baaa  tbcogbt  ibit  i 
work  wis  need  by  tbe  league  10  loniroo  Dinc.lemo.  and  brlog  bit  reluct 
ant  mind  to  consent  to  tbe  nmiicir.  Metbodiae,  ease  of  the  true  as4  oo- 
•  i»ch:ng.  wbo  bid  bean  influenced  by  this  bee*  of  Papiis.  was  martyred 
tleng  with  the  ten.  Fragments  tull  »iut  of  hit  faiiig*  on  tae  Sep-ajm. 
tots*  of  which  at*  preserved  by  EoteMos- 
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oept  what  comes  to  us  in  apocryphal  form.  We  are  in- 
formed that,  under  protection  of  Abgar,  the  movement 
thrived.     Especial  attention  was  paid  to  music.     It  is 

I  now  lxdioved  that  the  'gnosticism "  advocated  there 
by  Bardosaocs,  was  little  other  than  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  the  Dionysan  artiste,  including  their  charming  mu- 
sic." Bardesanoa  was  himself  a  musician  and  a  com- 
poser of  great  merit  and  for  bis  devotion  to  these  noble 
traits  which  distinguished  the  good  and  the  accom- 
plished, he  was  set  upon  by  the  Roman  persecutions 
and  thus  died  a  violent  death.  Bartholomew  had  long 
before  met  the  same  fate.  Although  moat  of  the  litera- 
ture written  during  the  lifetime  of  Diocletian  and  Ga- 
leriua  has  perished,  considerable  remains  from  the  pen 
of  later  writers  attesting  the  extent  to  which  the  sud- 
den acquisition  of  these  properties  inflated  the  prelates 
and  others  into  whose  hands  they  fell."  Lactantius, 
whose  sad  fate  it  was  to  live  during  the  awful  conflicts 

I  of  Diocletian's  persecution,  mourns  for  a  return  of  the 
reign  of  Saturn."  Thus  from  an  earlier  time  than  that 
of  Galeriu8,  even  as  early  as  Cyprian  and  Origen,  we 
detect  this  grasping  tendency  which  finally  ruined  the 
beautiful  scheme  of  Jesua**  Dr.  Ramsay  attempts  to 
explain  the  terrible  degeneracy  and  ignorance  which 
fell  over  the  world  from  the  days  of  Diocletian  to  A.D. 
412,  attributing  it  to  this  massacre.  But  as  he  is  inves- 
tigating the  special  territory  of  Phrygia  and  the  partic- 
ular city  of  Eumeneia,  we  may  imagine  the  extent  of  his 
convictions  as  to  the  wider  sweep  of  this  calamitous 

i*  Foucart.  2H  Colt,  5een  (nomas,  K,  shows  (bit  Ibey  worked  Co  make 
(be  musical  displays  as  maKiiinccni  n  possible:  "Tanti  momenti  n.lebator 
ludoa  sacros  cjuaio  splflodidissime  persgi.  quurn  ad  augendam  certamisuin 
Uudfiro,  turn  uusime  ad  concillaorlam  cTvluil  per  magolticeDliam  apparatus 
deorutn  benevolcntiaui. " 

StCibbOD,  l*-J  And  Fall.  chap.  OT,  nolo  87,  attar  a  dissartatloD  of  bit 
own  oo  Ibis  subject,  tefere  lo  Gregory  Nazlanien,  Oral.,  mil,,  WK  aod 
aays'  Gregory  Nsnanxen  describe**  Uje  "pride  aod  luiury  of  lite  prelate* 
who  reigned  In  the  Imperial  cilica.  their  jtilt  car.  fiery  steeds,  numerous 
train,  etc.  The  rrowd  cave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast."  Here  in  nolo  *~.  !•*.. 
Gibbon  quotes  Jerome  (lome  I.,  p.  IX)  wbo  Is  ashamed:  Pudei  dicere.  ea- 
oerdotee  Idolorom  muni  et  aurtgar.  el  scoria,  hasreditates .  There  came  a 
Lew  against  It.  and  Jarome  rrgrcta  that  there  should  bo  cause  for  snrh  a 
Law:  *'Ncc  Ue  lege  QQorori  aed  doleo  enr  meruimns  banc  legem."  Ame- 
nlanns,  tsvli.,  3.  U,  ciclaimi  "When  I  view  the  splendor  of  the  capital,  I 
am  doi  astonished  that  so  valuable  e  prise  should  Inflame  the  desire*  cat 
the  ambitious  "  Though  (hey  never  bad  popoa  in  Tartnllian'ttiaa,  ret  be 
aays,  Dt  J«j*n\U.  c.  13.  711;  "Aguntur  prastere*  per  Oracles,  ilia  renis  Id 
loclt  Concilia  ez  unlverals  ecclesils,  per  sue  el  alloia  quaeoue  In  Com- 
mune  Ueciantur.  et  Ipsa  repreaentatio  loilo  nomlnla  christian!  magnu  vera 
•rettona  celehrelur." 

•a  Lactantioe,  £"•**•«  /■rHftaWum.  V„  e.  vs. 


eat  MAssAcitB  or  dioclbtiah. 

cause  of  degeneracy.  He  states  that:  "There  seems  to 
be  no  adequate  explanation  to  the  obvious  facts  except 
in  some  great  calamity  which  destroyed  the  active,  pro- 
gressive section  of  the  population  and  gave  play  to  fores, 
that  were  making  for  stagnation  and  ignorance.  "  Then 
well-chosen  words  "making  for  stagnation,''  dearly  ex- 
plain oar  own  statement  that  the  degeneracy  and  ignor- 
ance had  been  gnawing  against  the  pare  and  thrifty 
anions  that  took  them  in,  fed  and  sheltered  them  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  their  great  law,  protecting  the 
right  of  combination. 

But  these  tendencies  to  corruption  and  degeneracy 
were  by  no  means  unheeded  by  powerful  men  of  that 
time.  Porphyry,  one  of  the  brightest  pagan  writers,  is 
supposed  to  have  written  his  greatest  suppressed  work 
against  them  and  even  John  Chrysostom  thought  so." 
The  thoughtful  Ramsay  bemoans  the  downfall  of  learn- 
ing, which  he  declares  was  very  progressive  from  A.  D. 
47  to  303.  He  says,  citing  Elias  of  Hadrianapolis,  that 
bishops  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  write  their 
names."  What  wonder,  then  that  the  vast  and  thriving 
scheme  of  the  original  founders  fell  into  the  ruthless 
hands  of  a  Constantine  to  become  a  pillar  of  Monarchy! 

»  We  quote  Gibbon'*  rendering  of  Cyprian,  "De  Upmts."  p.  SB;  "Rotat." 
68:  who  append*  In  a  note  that  "the  charge  U  confirmed  by  Ike  nlei till* 
•Dd  twentieth  canone  of  the  council  of  nuberia.  Cyprian  wrote  that  "then 
were  too  many  among1  the  African  brethren  who.  in  the  execution  of  their 
nbnrge  violated  every  precept,  not  only  of  the  evangelic  perfection,  bnt  even 
of  moral  virtue.  By  aome  of  these  unfaithful  stewards,  the  riches  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were  perverted  ta 
the  purpose*  of  private  gains,  of  fraudulent  purchases  and  of  rapacious  saury." 
Ramsay,   "Clt-  Blah.  PhiygV*  U..  p.  SM. 

■  Cniyaost.,  VI.,  488:  "Putphyrlun  Deo  inimical,  advsrans  rhi Internal 
acrlpslt;"  Gran,  de  Cassagn.,  "Hist.  Classes  Nobles,"  p.  18* :  "Lea  drreraai 
et  bnnunse*  proprietee  du  clerg*  palrn  portaient  dans  ka  lois  roan  fan,  h 
nam  de  Iocs  templorum"  and  dtea  Lfbaniua, "Orat.  Pro  Team.."'  (S:  IlaHai 
aev  sswsi'sn,  — AAai  M  r»  sefcsit  staraswr.'*  The  work  of  Porphyry,  "Ad- 
eems Christianas."  deetroyed  by  the  emperor  Theodoein*.  was  sot  advent 
to  the  pure  original  nwvement  but  dealt  terrible  blows  agaraat  these  ear- 
ruptlont  of  kingi  and  prelate*  and  It  waa  the  Inatdiosa  money  power  that 
compassed  It*  public  burning.  This  misery  waa  fastened  upon  hmsaallj  fay  a 
ltw  of  Honoriu*.  "Cod.  Theod.,"  X-,  tit.  m,  e.  vi,  making  mere  pi  law*  the 

lard*  of   the  land:     "Eaque  de  Jure      temporum sab  peipatisi   oos- 

ductiooe,  salvo  domtaiit  oaaoae."  That  baring  robbed  the  tra*  old  union* 
of  their  thousand*  of  temples  as  we  have  elaborately  described,  they  nhtatard 
Imperial   authority  to  own  them    as  feudal   lords. 

»  Ramsay,  "lb-."  P-  SOS:  "From  being  the  rhsiaptna  of  adotaooa  it  be- 
cans  more  and  more  markedly  the  opponent  of  sdacatfcsa,  sad  looked  sa 
culture  and  literature  and  art,  with  glowing  disfavor;  Ms  hhhniit  ware  went 


aSamttd,  tfll  In  MS,  we  Had  a  Phrytlaa  bishop  aaabla  to  acca  kU  same. 
SUM  of  Hadrianople,  "Hhi.  Geog.,"  ft,  St  hot  aaas  la  frame  rtnarii  ta  bW 
the  whan  osrktaaa  world   at   the   On— il  of  Ooa*taa**aim»e.-    EH**  sjssM 


hin  s*  having  caafsand:     "ate  good 
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Not  only  Edessa  suffered,  but  also  the  island  of  Rhode*, 
which  as  we  have  already  seen  in    our  chapter  on    the 

fre-christian  martyrs,  was,  according  to    the    celebrated 
socrates,  enormously  organized  and  planted  with  Solonic 
union*  and  schools,  li  hit  defeat  bj 

orator  Demosthenes.     What  became  of  the  innumerable 
:is  of    Rhode*?     H  hen,    and    by    what    catastrophe 
were  they  destroyed!     This  is  one  of  the  unanswerable 
problems    cat  modern    eielueologiata    to   ■tumble; 

•  it  is  here  that  tin  I   number  of  valuable  D 

uments  of  antiquity  are  found.     Thousands  of  epitaphs 

.  inacrfptioni  found  there  reveal  the  most  ■ 
able  information  we  hftTe  of  the  Solonic  union*.  From 
about  Diocletian's  time  no  new  ehiselings  are  to  be  found. 
It  looks  as  thougli  the  Ifhole  population  of  tliat  pros- 
perous and  busy  island  had  been  suddenly  swept  from 
the  earth. 

The  massacre  struck  the  old  Asiatic  city  of  Altentash, 

where  remain-   in   quantities    of  these  christian    unions 

are  wow  attracting  special   attention.     Quite  a  showing 

in  the  addenda  numbers,  to  three  thousand  eight  hundred 

a   of   the    Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions,   la 

§  tinted  from  this  heap  of  christianized  industrial  unions." 
o  valuiib  very,  that  archaeological  aoh 

have  given  no  little  labor  and  search  towards  unearthing 
the  monuments  which   the  victims  left,  to  be  lost  for 
ages   in    these  ruins.    Altentash,   in   southwest  Phrj 
Bear  the  sen,  «;i-   .mother  city    wl  iny    evidences 

demonstrate  to  have  been  striken  from  the  earth  by  the 
massacre. 

Let  us  now  pay  attention  to  another  hideous  entail- 
ment of  this  Diocletian  Disaster.  It  is  that  of  tin-  crea- 
tion and  growth  of  alms  houses,  eleemosynary  retreats, 
proffering  charil  I ■■•.•-.  and  all  suefa  beggarly  institutions 
which  never  existed  before. 

The  srchaeologists  hare  searched  in  vain  for  these  es- 
tablishments among  the  inscriptions  of  earlier  til 
They  were  the  rerj  natural  outcome  of  several  great  ca- 
tastrophes which  stopped  the  Solonic  dispensation  from 
its  course;  for  under  its  more  aonobiins  and  humane 
career,    such    ehamv    vas    ibrbiduen     ana     untcnown. 

*  Sr«  Biprt,  p.  «10,  «h»r»  the  fuhject  If  dltcu^fKl  The  wmdtrfui 
bnr.  CIO..  W!7t  l«  Imm  Altratifb.  With  ihr  aid  at  Pcrrot  tml  Rsuu*/ 
%r»   h*v»    lh*r«    iliown    Ai    jiuinli    Lnown. 
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We  have  our  first  glimpse  at  one,  in  the  case  of  Pliny 
who,  after  he  had  forced  many  to  execution,  broken  up 
the  self-supporting  unions  and  been  the  compulsory  wit- 
ness of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  his  own  murderous  hand,  endowed  with  his  pri- 
vate money  a  primitive  hospital  in  which  these  wretched 
■offerers  might  wrestle  with  poverty  through  his  chari« 
table  act.  This  had  happened  almost  exactly"  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  Being  a  natural  result  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity, the  instance  of  Pliny  prepares  our  understand- 
ing for  the  consequences  of  the  far  greater  destruction  of 
Diocletian. 

The  vast  amount  of  misery  and  pauperism  which  fell 
over  the  world  was  added  to  by  the  canons  of  Nice  in 
825,  and  was  completed  bv  the  final  stroke  of  the  canon 
of  Laodicia  in  363.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  endow- 
ment of  Pliny  became  the  basis  of  the  first  charitable 
asylum.  There  were  under  the  law  thousands  of  asy- 
lums or  temples  of  refuge,  but  they  were  not  charities 
as  we  understand  the  word.  Charity  in  ancient  Greek, 
before  becoming  contaminated  by  the  poverty  and  want 
under  which  laboring  humanity  after  the  ma88acre8, 
cringed,  was  a  word  of  quite  another  meaning.  Charity 
until  the  persecutions  had  an  ennobling  power.  It  meant 
kind  will  toward  one  another.  It  is  now,  in  its 
degenerate  transformation,  an  indignity,  and  its  recip- 
ient is  degraded  to  beggary.  There  were  no  such  beggars 
in  the  ancient  civilization;  and  we  have  produced  abund- 
ant proof  that  the  Solonic  onions  did  not  tolerate  it 
Neither  were  the  christians  of  the  first  centory  allowed 
to  ask  for  charity.  The  whole  vast  eleemosynary  system 
as  we  see  it,  was  brought  into  the  world  by  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  poor  people's  right  of .  combination. 
It  may  accurately  be  stated  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
massacres. 

It  was  soon  endorsed  as  one  of  the  natural  entail- 
ments of  human  property.  Porthennore,  it  could  be 
used  by  those  in  power  to  enormously  bolster  the  as- 
sumption of  divine  rights  in  property  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  pagan   law    of    entailment    upon  primogeniture 

»  St*  man,  ch.  rrii..  0*.  We  ihoald  icvk  without  >W>fc|  of 
Uii  bul  for  IW  fartoMS*  Jnet.  a(  tabs,  which  «f  Itself  ■**«■  thehWoiy 


•I  tfct  H4  »«»■:-   TJ«Kk«  Kama**.  Vtaj  T»!~ !*i 
•Waj*  tfca  nta,  eJVt*  «JL  *n**  ' 
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heredity  in  kings.    The  consequent  of  this  breaking 
Bjl  of  the  unions  of  labor  was  the  feudal  system. 

From  the  date  of  Inoc'.etian  we  find  hospitals,  poor- 
housea,  orphanages  and  alms-proffering  asylums.  A  very 
few  are  represented  En  the  inscriptions."  They  are 
now  !o  have  yielded  to  these  degrading  condi- 

tions  with   re  hi.  vr.ili/ini:,  who  Htrenuouflly 

M:it  charity  in  the  earlier  unions  was  prac- 
ticed, admits  that  in  later  eentorfol  they  no  fur  lo*t 
< ] i » ■  i r-  Independence  that  this  species  of  degeneracy  be- 
came common." 

U \  in  vain  among  the  great  authors  and  like- 

wise among  their  own  monuments  for  any  traces  of  the 
purer  i'v    institutions.     Muiimisen   speaks  of 

Tertullian's  thirty-ninth  apology  containing  U 
brated  statement  Of  his  unions'  functions,  but  ia 
obliged  to  adtni!  that  this  great  father  is  describing  a 
union  or  college  like  the  Nat,  and  i*  constrained  to  rec- 
ognize the  orphanage  as  an  institution  of  later  christian 
days.** 

Only  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time 
tin-  Diocletian  atrocity  was  committed,  the  celebrated 
Nicine  c«nni  il  was  called  and  was  presided  over  by 
the  emperor  Constantine.     What     sort    of  a  man    was 

*>  The  flrrt  ip*« •>**.:*•(  we  hare  found  datte  a  Utile  later  thai  the  year 
300.  W*  am  indebted  fur  arvrral  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  to  Dr.  Oehlrr 
"MS.  to  the  author."  citing  Latyschcw.  "Inacr.  Pont.  Eux.,"  11.,  nra, «*, 
«9.  44*.  *«.  CM.  hit  Jin.  «M.  «»,  W.  111.,  Jahrh.  nach  Chr.:  Uty*.-hew, 
"Qriech.  Inacr.,"  1802  3,  p.  64.  no.  1;  p.  M,  no.  i,  mit  ip^aee*****,'  Some 
of  tbeae  Utter  are  tci?  near  the  labor*  of  Pliny,  and  thoae,  dating  230,  are 
thought   to  har«i   originated    In    Pliny'*   peraeeutlon,    and   hi*  remorae    fun<l 

■  Leva*..  "Hlit.  Clam.  Oov.."  I.,  p.  13».  la  authority  for  our  enmiption 
that  the  college*  were  firmly  baaed  on  the  non-charity  economical  and  aelf- 
supporting  clauac,  quoting  St.  Jerome  xi  folium:  "Fratrra  ejuadem  artla  la 
unum  domum,  auh  uno  pntepoalto  (foreman)  congregtmtur:  verb!  gratia  ul 
qui  trxunt  lina,  slnt  paritar,  qui  matUa,  in  unam  repuUntur  famlllsm;  air- 
cinatorca,  carpentarll.  fullonea,  galllcaril  (shoemaker*),  acoraum  a  mix  prat- 
pBjItti  guhemantur;  et  per  tinguU*  hebdomad  at*  opernm  m  .nun 
ad  prtm  nooaaUrll  rtlwliaL"  Pracf  St.  Hier.,  ad  reg.  St.  Paromlum  "Co- 
dex." rrg.    ton 

■  "Hlit.  ftjrp.  Prof.."  I  .  p.  Sth  "Pour  aoulagrr  toutra  Ira  mlafwa,  la 
religion  chretlcnne  crca  dea  Institution*  apeclalc*  qui  recurcnt.  dee  Constw- 
tin.  U  peraonlfVal Ion  civile  sou*  Id  nurn  du  brephulrophla.  xenot-hia.  or. 
phanotrophia,  ptochotrophliv"  In  the  "Cod.  Just."  I.,  If..  t8,  a  Jullano  la 
the  law:    "Ini.r  dirintm  pubUctimqua.  |ui  *■!  print*  oommoda,  ratspai  b 

cretlo    alt,    MarimtM    aivc    vi-nerahlllbu*    xruonlbus.    rtl    ptft 

phlla.  eel  monaatcrlla  maeculorum  Tel  elrglnnm,  vel  orphanotrophlla.  vel  he- 
pbotropbila.  vel  geronlocumils,  nrcaon  Jurl  civitalum  vel  donatonim."  etc 
Again,  "Mem.."  I..  III.,  p.  SB  and  <d,  the  laws  regulating  charitable  Instl- 
tutions  are  give"  In  detail. 

•*  Quae  mlm  a  aenatu  m*Jlme...vtdebatur  collegia  ad  col  uaua  Instituta 
qulbua  poatr*  chrlttlanla  temponlma  mtervlebnns  orphinotrophia,  ptocbo- 
trophla,  aUaque  almilia  nulla  Suvcniuntur.      "Da  Coll.  at  Sodal.  Rom."  v.  W. 
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this?  We  are  indebted  toZosImus  far  umt  hfnti  n* 
carding  him,  for  although  the  work  «f  this  pagan  k 
lost,  a  fragment  has  been  preserved  by  one  of  the  fata- 
en  conveying  to  na  the  facts."  Constantino  stands  at 
the  pivot  over  which  for  agea  the  two  gnat  parallel 
schemes  of  religion  balanced  and  still  balances.  Nearij 
all  the  noble,  original  thought;  sentiment,  humanity,  eco- 
nomical democracy  and  socialism  wore  wiped  oat;  under 
him  and  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  gnat  plan  of 
salvation  of  the  true  ancient  lowly  endorsed,  completed 
and  promulgated  by  the  carpenter  of  Naxareth  ana  ac- 
cepted, furthered,  sheltered  and  protected  for  centuries 
by  the  countless  labor  onions  of  Solon  was  through  then 
two  powerful  monarchs  stricken  as  if  with  palsy,  never  to 
rise  again,  unless  the  second  coming,  is  this  which  we 
to-day  behold  rolling  up  in  the  dusty  whirlwinds  of  oar 
modern  labor  movement  with  its  ultimatum  once  more 
fixed  as  of  old,  in  economic  freedom. 

Go  back  is  the  cry  of  the  millions  still  in  distress.  Go 
back  has  been  the  moan  of  the  great  and  good  all  along 
through  the  centuries,  when  they  beheld  the  people  stifl- 
ing in  the  qualms  of  the  same  old  monster  of  competition, 
guarded  and  abetted  by  his  police  watching  his  divine 
right  of  property,  and  laying  all  things  under  havoc  which 
are  opposed  to  individualism,  kingcraft,  standing  armies 
and  the  power  of  gold. 

We  are  now  about  to  close  this  volume  and  we  do  it 
repeating  the  eloquent  plea  of  the  ante-Nicine  fathers, 
to  go  back.  There  is  evidently  coming  a  great  and  mighty 
struggle  based  on  this  demand.  It  is  the  demand  of  the 
labor  movement  for  the  twentieth  century.  Go  back  to 
that  pure,  sweet,  loving,  self-sunporting  socialism  out- 
lined by  the  great  law  of  Solon." 

"  Socrates,  "Hist.  Eccla.,"  IU.  e.  xi.,  taking  the  story  from  Enfant 
"Hiit.  Bomslks."  Good  encyclopedist  declare  that  this  author  "cannot  be 
accused  of  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  facts."  We  here  get  the  infor- 
■atloa  that  Constaatlne  was  ambition*.  unscrupulous  and  cruel,  tad  that 
it  waa  through  bia  cunninf  plots,  even  to  the  extent  of  Braider  Ins;  Us  own 
family,  that  Be  step  by  step  rose  to  tie  full  control  of  the  empire.  ««-»«— ■ 
remark!  that  Constantine's  crimes  were  so  (rest  thst  when  he  applied  to 
the  pecan  priesthood  for  forgiveness  and  sbsolution,  those  clericals  isfustd 
lo  grant  forgiveness.  This  forced  him  to  make  his  supplication  to  the  chrto- 
flan  prlesti  who  forgave  him,  took  him  in  with  all  of  his  load  of  sins  and 
henceforward  Christianity  wss  adopted.  We  mar  perhaps  state  that  this 
waa  ths  real  basis  of  the  Constsntlnlan  deal  which  at  one*  legalised  and 
paganised    Christianity. 

"It  was  demanded  by  good  old  Cyprian,  "Kpist."  7S:  "...nt  d  sBque 

'■— «U  at  TSrfUarsrtt  Veritas,  sd  originem  dominlcam  et  rrangsllcam  trs- 

tSTSrUsrar;"     A  canon  of  ths  Council  of  Nice,  read:       Tat  isxala 

-•      V»     supra,     la  ths  tttle  page  of  this  volmos.    Thta  shows  tact 
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Wo  haTe  given  in  this  volume,  the  second  of  the  An- 
cient Lowly,  a  voluminous  and  faithfully  prepared  his- 
tory of  the  great  Solonio  dispensation,  which  for  about 
u  thousand  years  gave  working  people  of  all  races  oocu- 
putions  and  phases  the  right  of  combination  into  unions 
of  trades  and  professions  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. We  have  traced  this  wonderful  and  long  revered 
and  honored  statute  through  the  vicissitudes  of  perse- 
cution, intrigues  of  enemies,  exterminatory  wars  for  its 
overthrow  and  finally  the  awful  massacre  which  opened 
a  way  for  its  complete  suppression,  a  tragedy  which 
was  not  complete  until  the  enactment  of  the  canon  at  the 
council  of  Loodicea  in  A.D.  3tt3."  It  then  fell  away  and 
the  spirit  of  trade  unionism  gradually  and  strug^lingly 
developed  into  a  sickly  feudalism  which  hovered  over 
and  ruled  the  dark  ages  of  another  thousand  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  immediate  system  of  that  vast  or- 
ganization cannot  be  rehabilitated — only  the  principle 
involved.  For  the  close  association  there  will  come  an 
enormous  public  ownership.  For  the  employment  by 
the  trade  unions,  of  the  personal  membership  them- 
selves, there  will  come  government  employ.  For  the 
little  collegiate  schools  there  will  be  the  great  social- 
istic common  school  system,  already  under  way  and  in 
a  splendid  condition.  Everything  will  be  on  a  vaster 
scale  commeuaurate  with  the  improvements  of  to-day's 
enlightenment. 

In  all  this  the  principle  of  the  old  Solonio  plan  re- 
mains unscathed  and  the  overgrown  institution  now 
known  as  the  church,  with  its  immense  common  prop- 
erty and  its  countless  numbers,  when  reconverted  to 
its  original  functions  and  duties  may  easily  and  with 
consistency  go  back  to  Jeans  and  again  lend  a  hand  in 
the  forth-coming  resuscitation  of  a  strangled  race. 

howtyr-r,  aubdtied  by  the  preaene*  of  ao  fearful  and  mighty  an  autocrat  as 
Conetantlnc  the  Great,  who  pr»elded  and  wafc-bed  ov*r  toe  proceedings  yet 
honoit  and  coneclontloua  moD  wore  there  to  greet  force  who  were  determined 
to  ae*  the  true  precept*  of  the  original  champions  of  the  irreat  moreroent 
for  enfranchisement  nf  humanity,  finally  carried  out.  And  title  la  the  ellll 
■mall  voice  that  never  dlee. 

•'We  may  be  excused  for  repeating  thia  canon,  given  tupnx,  page  213'. 
"The  words  of  thia  decree  extinguishing  them  are.  Or*  ev  !•,  »*oeT»«evc  a) 
eAqpiaovc  i*  jwiTfAciv,  aaA'  ovi*  Aet«eif.  This  powerful  religious  rescript 
might  have  been  issued  by  the  emperor  of  Rome;  for  few  aa  are  Its  words 
It  annihilated  (heir  common  table  upon  which  tbelr  all  was  based:  and  to 
break  up  this  ancient  boon  of  support  was  equivalent  *°  tbelr  oxteraiina* 
l&ML  Hut  the  eaino  Jealous  council  also  killed  out  their  long-lime  bymna 
end  anthetne  on  the  preteuae  thai  their  compuaeis  were  not  ordained  by 
llvlno  providence. 
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Abgar,  King  of  Edesa*,  140  ; 
wrote  loners  to  Rome,  140; 
wrote  *  Utter  to  Jesus,  384 ; 
lett«r quoted,  not*  80;  wrote 
letters  to  liberie*  386; 
quoted,  notes  83  &c  86;  de- 
manded punishment  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  387,  uole  80: 
thriving  8olonic  orgeni**- 
Iioq  at  Edessa,    681. 

Abiding  f»ith,  lasting  after 
death,    153. 

Abraham,  Roman  emperors 
honored  his  statue,  369,  note 
48. 

Academy  of  France,    xvui. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  great  un- 
ion described,    178. 

Actors,cruel  treatment  of  by  the 
ancients,  225  ;  great  society 
of,  in  Ionia.  233*0..;  led  a 
hardiife,   270. 

Advent,  unions  at  time  of,  IX ; 
vast  labor  organizations  then 
•Misting,   X. 

Adonis  or  Attya,   249,  note  18. 


ifidilee,  directors  ot  public 
works,  47;  commissioner*  of 
city  work,   64. 

^Eschylus,  quotation,  286,  note 
18. 

/Eschince,  a  union  member, 
2"<:5 ;  quarrel  with  Demos- 
thenes, 296,  297,  notet; 
story  recounted,  331 :  splen- 
did genius.  333;  founded 
school  of  oratory  and  won- 
derful unions  at  Rhodes, 
333. 

Afrieanuc,  belief  of,   XIV. 

Agis  I,  monster  who  assasi- 
nated  great  numbers  of  he- 
lots, 190 ;  Agis  III,  bated 
the  ephori,   9ft. 

Agonies,  bow  played  in  an- 
cient lime*,  216,  216,  211, 
246,   288. 

Agrarian  agitation,  48. 

Alexander,  106,108,  112;  pa- 
tronized musicians,  204;  em- 
ployed 3,000  at  a  Itinera], 
209,  247;  hiapretensoto  the 
immaculate  conception,  220, 
note;    great  festival,     300; 
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other  mention,  210,  332. 

Alexandria,  mutual  aid  socie- 
ties, 16L 

Altentaah,  remarkable  remaina 
of  ita  trade  guilds,  683 ;  de- 
atroyed  by  the  massacre, 
683. 

Ar'tif*!,  73,  101  ;  oensus  aa 
pbarach,  106,  note;  found  on 
inscriptions,  155 ;  legalised 
the  unions,  261 ;  hia  eight- 
hoar  law,  289. 

America,  war  spirit  in  201. 

Amphitheatres,  Christians 

butchered  in,  XI ;  origin  of, 
219. 

Anagenesis,  (new  birth),  on 
Hebrew  stone  tablets,  XVI; 
same,  see  Oehler. 

Anacreon,  believed  a  member 
of  the  artists'  guild,  234. 

Anaglyphs  deciphered,  XVIII; 
see  inscriptions 

Ananias,  story  of,  400. 

Anatolicus,  quotation  from, 
649-50. 

Ancona,  inscription  found  at, 
664. 

Andanie,  inscription  of,  59,  note 
19;  protection  to  run  away 
slaves,  57. 

Angtus,  traitor  to  Socrates. 
343. 

Apameia,  important  discoveries 
from,  445. 

Apelles,   painted  Phryne,  337. 

Apocryphal  gospels,  XIII; 
writings,  107. 

Apollo,  shrine  where  written 
music  was  found,  XVIII; 
friend*  of  slaves,  126;  hymns 
to.  241. 

Apoilonius,  miraculous  escape 
of,  521. 

Apostolic  constitutions.  108. 

Apostles,  in  India,  108.  enter- 
tained by  secret  unions,  428; 
mysterious  disappearance  ac- 
ooun'«d  for,  474,  507 ;    Acts 


of  the,  woomq  pcooii&sct, 
486. 

Applna  Olaodina,  mod*  m  de- 
cemvir, 48;  hia  epiea,   117-8. 

Aqnfla,  driven  from  Borne,  444; 
biblical  character,  454. 

Arabia,  Phenomena  of,  what  it 
taught,  50,  note  6. 

Anstobuloa,  Ion  writings,  108, 
108,  112  j  •  hymn  aim  bu  ted 
to  him,  249. 

Aristoniooe,  hia  promises,  95, 
ML 

Ariaitophanea,  enemy  of  the 
unions,  337 ;  on  the  artists, 
220. 

Aristotle,  his  prophecy  as  to 
his  tools  of  labor,  94-5,  note 
8;  on  machines,  143,313; 
on  play-actors,  204,  note  1 ; 
says  workers  are  too  poor  to 
be  good,  225,  notes ;  speaks 
kindly  of  them,  276;  his 
ideas  endorsed  by  Paul,  456; 
gave  the  greatest  of  labor  or- 

fanizations  their  name,  206 ; 
bmus  followed  some  of  his 
teachings,  373  ; '  his  views  on 
religion,  468. 

Arnobius,  on  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, 478 

Armories,  Home's  bargain  with 
the  unions,  52. 

Arrian,  on  Indian  civilization, 
106-11,  210. 

Arsenals,  unions  emyloyed  to 
manufacture  arms,  67. 

Artiste,  great  International  as- 
sociation of,  232. 

Arvales,  brothers  and  sisters, 
157 :  order  was  created  by 
Romulus,  167. 

Asia,  unions  of,  XI;  Asia  Min- 
or, great  numbers  of  organ- 
iced  Hebrewa,  VIII,  XVI; 
trade  unions,  101 ;  were  vot- 
ing guilds,  117 ;  pre-chriatiaii 
trade  associations,  162 
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nation,  syatematic  66, 
note  19 ;  ae*  massacre  of  Di- 
ocletion,  668-87. 

Atheuseu*,  on  musician*,  210. 

Athenion,    Htrike    against   op- 

£-e«ion,  90. 
ens,  modern  schools  of  in- 
scripl'ons,  author'*  visit, 
XVIII  ;  boule,  common  ta- 
ble* of,  103;  cruelties  to 
slave,  133  ;  repudiated  tin- 
Phrygian  cult 

Athlete*  lit  tho  Olympian 
game*,  216. 

Atimia,  how  jt  branded  work- 
em,  133. 

Attain*,  it  weak  king,  137,  and 

DOt*. 

Attys,    a  protecting    w 
210,  248,  288  •   was  the  name 
M  Adonis,  249. 

Auction,  Home  bid  off  to  Didi- 
us,  72. 

Augustus,  protected  the  poor, 
407  ;  aided  the  union*,  636- 
637  ;  earliest  rescript  against 
some  of  tliem  during  reign  of, 
695. 

Avirnius    Mnrccllus,     groat  m- 
acription        at       Hierapoli;-.. 
636K1-;  facte  regarding 
640-1;   text  of   his  epitaph, 
638,  639,  notes  quoting  it. 


Bacchus,   wrongly    interpreted 

byiw,     112;   identical    with 

Dionysus.  206. 
Bilkers,  strike  at  Magnesia,  84. 

85,  QOtM  '.'  ini(13;  again,  I '- 1 

laws  applying  to,  131. 
Ballot,  XII,  XIII;    possessed 

through  tliojus  cocundi,  101. 
Banner,  flaming  red,  86\. 
Bapiism,    practiced   in  the  cult 

of  the  unions,  281.  370. 
Baptist*,  the  original,  204,  205; 

hand-to-mouth  Baptist*,  363; 


<  ols  of  Tyrannus  all  Bap- 
.  413,  note  149. 
Baratbrom,  crag  of,  girl  thrown 

from,  327. 
Bar  Oochbas,   pretended    mes- 
siah,  defeated,  374,  note  67. 
Bardcsanc-K,      a      musician    of 

KdcKsa,  681. 
Barnabas,  with  Paul  at  Antioch, 

602. 
Bartholomew,     visited     India, 
106 ;    died    in  the  persecu- 
681. 
Battle     between     Moloch    and 

Moew,  xiv. 

Ben  din,  a  goddew,  148. 
Beoeseh,  the  same  as  Oxyrhvn- 

chus;    papyri  from,    XVIII. 
Bible.  gospels  of  Cletnenl,  Pe- 
ter and  James  ruled  out.  467- 

468. 

ih,  a  biblical  martyr,  682  ; 

see  lists  of  De  Rossi. 
Board  of    Public  Work*,   XIII. 
Boatmen's  union  of   Paris,  666, 

note  20. 
Bat kh,     on     Dionysan    artists, 

235. 
Boaaius,     unfinished     work   00 

underground  Rome.  417. 
Boxere  of  Greece  and   Rome, 

Brahmin*, habits  of,108,  note  1. 

Brick  making  in  Egypt,  77, 
without  straw,  77-lt ;  al  Nin- 
eveh, 83. 

Bridge  builders,  unions  of, 
founded  by  Numa,  160,  416 

Brieunial  discovery, XVIII  ;    a 

manuscript  ' 

Hi  igandage.  form<  of,  422. 
Britain,  early  schools   in,    10!»; 
Christian  plant,  433. 

mis,    ancient  unions 

102. 

Brotherhood,  patterned    after 

the  true  Ufuily  XII;  Solonic» 

IX,  I00j  in  lndia.108,  note; 

their  influence,  ll.J-4. 
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Brutus,-  petrontaed  Dionysan 
artists,  221. 

Building  trade*,  onions  of,  190- 
191. 

Burial  onions,  of  Christians, 
168;  in  Asia  Minor,  199; 
laws  regulating,  353,  262, 
268;  rites  among,  295-6;  at- 
tachment, 848-50;  how  it 
screened  the  early  Chris- 
tians, 852;  Stephen  was  bur- 
ied by  them,  405,  note;  the 
attachment  affixed  to  great 
numbers,  417,418,600,601. 
679;  common  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  414,  and  notes. 


Cabiri,  or  dwarf  smiths,  166. 

Cadmus,  originated  the  idea  of 
the  model  family,  104;  au- 
thorized the  common  table, 
166. 

Csssar,  conspiracy  of,  196. 

Oainites,  their  origin,  135, 
note. 

Caligula,  fate  of,  408;  his 
character,  411  ;  murderous 
havoc,  414;  his  river  of 
blood,  442. 

Caltistus.  first  known  as  a  slave 
580;  his  ashes  discovered, 
681. 

Cslvin  on  Paul  and  Demetrius, 
463. 

Canon  of  Laodicia,  suppressing 
the  unions,  213,  note  19. 

Capitalism,  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  unions,  IX. 

Caracalla,  endorsed  Dionysus, 
222. 

Carpenter,  the  typical  Hebrew, 
XVI. 

Carpocration;  school,  500. 

Catholics,  origin  of  their  crypts 
and  dungeons,  414. 

Oato,  hated  the  poor,  525. 

Cave  of  Deirel  Bahar.mum  mies 


of  Pharaoh,  78. 

(3elsua,  lost  book  of,645:i 
tag  quotation  frau,  643;  Us 
defiant  comparison,  668;  his 
work  suppressed,  677. 

Cemeteries,  the  new-found  un- 
der-ground graves  of  Bone, 
417*1*,  see  Do  Rossi 

Ceylon,  Solonio  unions  un- 
earthed in,  306. 

Chares,  lost  works  of,  210. 

Charities,  aa  alms-giving  un- 
known, 60. 

Charity,  in  eleemosynary  form 
disallowed  in  the  unions, 
XVII;  cannot  find  its  trace* 
among  the  inscriptions,  817 ; 
Peters  oommandment 

against,486 ;  Pliny's  thought 
to  have  been  the  earliest 
gift,  602;  beginning  of  the 
modern  system  of,  669, 
683. 

Chiton,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  90 ;  inventor 
of  the  ephorate,  90;  the  man 
who  fi  rs  t  established  this  sys- 
tem of  public  officials,  91, 
95. 

ObrUt,  strikes  in  his  time,  184: 
Rome  would  have  avenged 
him,  140 ;  endorsed  social- 
ism, 152;  an  initiate,  252; 
like  a  second  Solon,  261; 
suffered    under    the   money 

Eower,  237  ;  how  he  escaped 
lerod's  order,  366-7;  de- 
clared a  fakir  in  Kgypt,  648: 
door  of  Jesus,  619  ;  received 
a  letter  from  Abgar,  642  ; 
name  mentioned  by  Lamprid- 
ius,  370,  note  47  :  a  perfect 
character,  356,  357  ;  like  So- 
crates, 341 ;  economic  side 
of  his  teachings,  361;  Jose- 
phus  on,  365 ;  how  he  es- 
caped Herod,  366,  367, 
note  44;  a  perfect  work- 
ingman,  369,  note  47,   610; 
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educated  as  a  magician,  368 ; 
list  of  very   ancient   ai: 
who   mentioned    him,     865. 
note  41 ;   learned  the   dyers' 
traci-  ;;KinKA: 

tetter  to,  not*  quoting  it,  SO, 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  388 
text  of  Pilate's  aenteno,  891, 
note  103;  had  son  •■  -.  irii 
refuge  in  Jerusalem,  398 ; 
Lentulus,393,  304,  note  108; 
punishment  of  Pilate,  386. 
587  ;  his  recently  found  say- 
ings on  OxyrhynohuK  papyri, 
08,484:  his  ••Word," 
admitted  ax  a  Roman  god,  by 
Tiberius,  517;  by  Serverus, 
663;  his  plan  destroyed  bj 
Niuetie  Council,  686. 

Christianity,  early  endorsed  hy 
M,  198;  death  blow 
to,  190,  254,  note  88, 
quoting  the  Canon  of  L.iodi- 
cea;  how  baptism  originated, 
281  :  how  Christian  marri- 
ages originated,  259 ;  saved 
by  Rome's  Inws  of  burial. 
262;  went  with  the  early 
communes,  208,  364  ;  it  wan 
adversely  defined  by  Hadrian 
286;  planted  in  dens  of  vice, 
847,  491;  gave  marriage  rites 
to  all,  421  ;  vast  growth  in 
Rome,  407:  in  Asia.470;  de- 
cadence of,  500;  took  it* 
first  root  in  labor  unions,  645, 
656*4;  lost  books  on,  654. 

Christians,  owned  Temple  of 
Isis,  thrown  to  wild  beauts, 
XI  ;  unions  in  Egypt,  101 ; 
their  secrecy  during  MrMQO- 
tions.  105:  pre-enristian, 
104;  burned  and  tortured  by 
Nero,  124  ;  why  persecuted, 
136;  caused  the  troubles 
with  the  iconoclast*,  187: 
their  nomenclature  borrowed 
from  the  unions,  227  ;  how 
we  have  cot  torted  and  spoiled 


their  word  charity,  271; 
mentioned  by  Spartianus, 
■■■■>'£.  note  13;  mention. 
Hadrian,  in  famous  UtUr, 
367,  note  45 ;  mentioned  by 
Vopsicus,  id.,  note  45;  by 
Trajan,  352;  mentioned  in 
l"-t  books  of  Joscphus,  363; 
nfuM'iI  lo  pay  tribute,  354  ; 
had  do  pope,  320;  Nero'a 
massacre  of,  540»qq-;  their 
sufferings  and  death,  656; 
Tiberius.  Vespasian  and  Titua 
friendly  to,  571  ;  Pliny's  let- 
ters regarding,  503 ;  secret 
signs  used  by,  611*pq-;  the 
lowest  of  humanity  were  the 
618. 

ObrySOStOID.  writings  about 
L'uk.-.  621!  829, 

M  the  socialism 
of  Aratos,  51 ;  his  words  on 
Sulla's  massacre,  123,  note* 
5,  6;  fought  the  unions,  166; 
on  workingmen.  131,  not*; 
contempt  for  tlicir  schools, 
251  ;  quarrel  with  Clodius, 
497. 

Cinerary  rites,  mixing  of  ashes 
of  many  member*  of 
both  sexes,  205,  note  18. 

Citizenship,  too  poor  to  be 
good,  55. 

Claudia,  wife  of  Pudens,  532. 

Claudius,  Appius,  made  a  de- 
cemvir, 48. 

Claud. us.  Emperor,  persecutes 
Christians,  442 ;  also  the 
Jews,  620. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,*ttacked 
the  professional  magicians. 
218;  member  of  a  union,  668. 

Clement  of  Rome,  works  of. 
cast  out,  216,  425;  Peter's 
tribute  to,  261 ;  converted 
by  Barnabas.  424  ;  list  of  his 
works,  427,  note  188;  trav- 
eled with  Peter,  436;  wrote 
Canons  of  Peter,  437. 
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attacked  the  epiion, 


CleoD,  sold  Istaeus  to  a  god,  56. 

Olod-ii*,  friend  of  poor  men.bit- 
ter  eootempt  for,  166,  537  , 
railed  at  by  modern  writers, 
668;  facia  regarding  bit 
death,  237,  note  16  ;  was  bit- 
ter!/ denounced  by  Cicero. 
363. 

Cogidubous,  early  British  king, 
531. 

College,  origin  of  the  modem 
419. 

Collegia,  were  the  Roman  trade 
unions,  101,  199,  407 ;  Dion- 
ysan  artists.  213;  its  lore 
feasts,  192 :  fostered  by  Ti- 
berius, 411  ;  their  burial 
clause  in  the  law,  416;  as 
burial  societies,  529;  lists  of, 
169-73,  note  46;  list  of,  in 
Nero's  time,  550. 

Columbarium,  slaves'  burial 
place  and  mausoleum,  295, 
316 ;  also  place  of  residence, 
408 ;  who  built  it,  410 ;  per- 
secution, 412 ;  date  of  its 
discovery,  464,  565. 

Common  table,  in  pre-christian 
unions,  164 ;  among  the  Di- 
onysan  artists,  205 ;  originat- 
ed by  Solon  and  Cadmus, 
211,650;  in  Luke's  union, 
176*1;  where  they  discussed, 
198;  part  of  great  ancient 
economic  system,  273,  bow 
supported,  263,  456;  in  Ath- 
ens, 372;  in  the  prytaneum, 
273  ;  Neander  on,  504 ;  in 
the  schols,  420 ;  treatment 
at  Laodicea,  199,  213;  called 
criminal  254  ;  enmity  of  the 
merchant-,  266,  646  ;  Socra- 
tes ate  there,  342-3  ;  seven 
deacons  to  control  it,  398-9 ; 
Stephen  its  head  waiter,  396; 
the  last  supper,  562. 

Oommanal  Code,  XIII,    103; 


found   to    be  a  pillar   of   the 
prjtaneom   104,  note ;    ex- 
isted is  medical   fraternities. 
see  Lake. 
Go«Bman<SRi  of  Lycargus,  »L 
Communist,  manifesto,  VIIL 
Competition,  of  slaves   agaam 
orkmen,  XV;  Hebrews  cp- 
«■.:  it,  XVII;  man  against 
an,  55. 

petitive  system  against  So- 
lium, 139,  140;  against  the 
lions;  323,  34a 
l       •upiscence,        its      failure, 

lugration,    Nero's     human 
rcn-lights,  124.  558 ;  roast- 

>ug  men  in  pits,  131;  account 

of  Rome's   burning,    547*W; 

of  Amphitheatre  at  Placentia 

555;     at    Nicomedia,    596, 

597. 
Conquests,  the  Roman,    45-74 
Constantino,  91 ;  destroyer  of 

Soloniam,  663. 
Cooks,   union  of,   captured  by 

Christians,  685*qq-;  crimes  of 

686,  note. 
Constaotius,      with      Galerius 

against  the  unions,  671. 
Coral  workers,  unions  of,    189, 

449,450. 
Ootytto,    mother  of    baptism, 

284  ;  abominations  of,    462, 

see   Paul. 
Corinth,  destroyed  by    Mum- 

mius,  221. 
Council  of  Laodicea,  213,   note 

"19. 
Crato,  flute-player.  209, 
Creation,    Haeckel's    idea    of, 

109. 
Orescens,   slave,  and  friend  of 

Paul,  607-9 
Crete,  early  population  of,    71. 
Crispin,    founded  shoemakers' 

union,  673-4. 
Crucifixion,  53,  488  j    was  the 

legal  mode  of  punishment  for 
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the  lowly  bom,  488,  1557. 
Oumotil,  on  Diocletian's  muu- 

ere,  677*w- 
Outters,     union     of,     at  Sidon, 

[66 
Cybclr,  in  unions  of  India,  108; 

beggar*  of,   218;    bow  «he 

took  revenue  on  Alhin 

330. 
Oyprian,    on   degeneracy,   682, 

now  260. 

D 

Damascus,  cutlery  of,  114,  not* 
11;  steel,  »  lost  art,  1H, 
143. 

D»uce,  Callipvgian,  497,  note 
326. 

Dancer*,  Diouvsati,  208. 

Danziger,  on  the  unions,  607. 

Deacons,  waiters  in  the  unions, 
181,  i!<".3  .  their  true  bw 
399  ;  Ignatius  on,    686,    see 
Stephen. 

Delos,  the  slave  mart,  126,  196; 
shipping  trade  there,  187 ; 
musical  union  at. 

Delphi,  author's  journey  to, 
xviii ;  inscription  of  music 
found,  239,  2o5;  hynm.-.  .n 
the  ancient  notes,  241,  246. 
true  notation  interpn it  id 
207 ;  slaves  had  their  unions 
at.  196. 

.mi- trius,  president  of  the  im- 
age makers'  union,  460  ;  de- 
fended them,  463  ;  a  power- 
ful leader,  466  ;  his  labor 
speech  quoted  in  the  Act*. 
4>2. 

Demiourgos,  a  heavenly  mas- 
ter workman,  318. 

Demosthenes,  attacked  Glau- 
cotbea,  134;  sneered  at  the 
schools  of  the  poor,  261, 283, 
327 ;  struggle  against  JJs- 
chine*,  296,  297,  331,  note 
63;  cawed  tho  death  of   Ni- 


no* and  Theoris,  328,  note*  ; 
was  a  lawyer,  335  ;  system* 
which  he  defended,  363; 
story  of  hi*  death,  340, 
owned  two  factories,  466. 

De  Rossi,  valuable  works,  361 ; 
hi*  discovery  of  Peter's  table, 
4J2  ;  took  up  work  left  by 
Boe*iu«.  417;  on  graves  of 
biblical  persons,  580 :  his 
vast  excavations  of  under- 
ground  Rome,  see  Nero. 

Diaconus,  how  changed,  263. 

Disgora*.  lost  work  of,  289. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Ephesos, 
466;  was  the  goddess  of 
hunting,  539  ;  endowed  the 
poor  with  *oul»,  554.  note 
463. 

Didiua,  bought  Rome  at  auc- 
tion, 72. 

Diocese,  a  word  derived  from 
Solon's  law,  653. 

Diocletian,  his  massacre  in 
Plirygia,  188,  601,  652;  edict 
against  the  unioms,  200 ;  re- 
markable statement  of,  298 ; 
edict  regulating  prices,  318  ; 
mado  emperor  for  commit- 
ting a  murder,  669, 

Diodonis,  censorship  of,  his 
work*.  109 ;  on  union*  of 
Puteoli,  57t>,  note  607. 

Dion  Oaasiuv,  on  union*,  183, 
184 ;  wrote  description  of 
burning  of  Rome,  646,  note 
442  ;  again  552,  note  461. 

Dionysan  Artisu.raost  progres- 
sive of  tho  ancient  unions, 
205 ;  tried  to  be  respectable, 
207  ;  their  oecumenical  coun- 
cil at  Olvmpia,  216,  868  j 
suppressed  at  Laodicea,  252, 
notes;  sad  poverty  of,  236 ; 
catered  fur  favors  of  nobility, 
234,  T.d-.  headquarter*  of, 
224,  thronged  lower  Italy, 
221  .  story  of  their  union*  of 
playwrights,    266;    Htdriaa 
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Initiated  Into,  319;    god   of 

fishermen  and  hunters.  227- 
339;  they  wrote  mueie,348; 
their  skill  and  effoneney,347 ; 
a  dirge  chanted  by,  288,  note; 
employed  by  the  state.  399; 
M  Alexander;  list  of  cities 
where  they  flourished,  320-1; 
their  organization  treated  as 
a  crime,  328-30;  blamed  as 
fakirs,  471,  647. 

Dionyeoa  Katbegetnon,  or  fore- 
nmner,  xw,  394,  606;  fore- 
runner and  saviour,  188; 
loving  meosish,  310,  324, 
388;  aon  of  Jove  and  Perse- 
phone, 386,  note  33;  en- 
nobler  of  mankind,  113;  god 
of  Indian  unions,  108,  note 
1 ;  therapeutic  under  him, 
183;  endorsed  by  Roman 
emperor*,  222 ;  patron  of 
the  stage,  233 ;  was  the  Sa- 
banua,  397 ;  his  mysteries 
were  for  the  lowly  bora,  331, 
332,  was  the  aame  as  Bac- 
chus. 206. 

Diophantoa,  wanted  state 
slaves,  54. 

DioUepbe*.  a  biblical  character 
462. 

Dispensations,  the  three  great. 
348. 

Dokimasia,  the  teat  of,  and  its 
rigidity.  263.  note  21. 

Domitian.  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, 519,  5T3W- 

Domitilla.  a  Roman  martyr. 
337;  persecuted  by  Domi- 
tian. 519-20;  a  Christian  ini- 
tiate. 574 ;  niece  of  Domi- 
tian. 577 ;  violent  death. 
578,  notes ;  her  burial  place, 
in  the  Via  Ardeatina,  578. 
note  516. 

Domus  Augustalis.  explained. 
334.  407.  445,  536. 

Drunekos,  compared  with  Xa- 
bis.97. 


Oroide,  their  death 
Druaoe,  murder  of,  138. 


lit. 


.  in  Phrygia,  196. 

Kbionites,  hand- to- month  bap- 
tists, 363,  unions  of  the  poor. 
368,  359,  note  34. 

JSoonsiat,  word  attired  frm 
Solon's  law,  663. 

Eden,  surmised  to  have  beta 
on  a  since  sunken  continent, 
109. 

Edicts  ot  auppieaaiuti,  adL 

Egypt,  eight  boor  day  m,  390; 
macrip  bons  found,  379 ;  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  433. 

Eight-hour  day  of  therapeutss, 
439 ;  proof  of  inscriptions, 
53. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  214,  note 
287,  331-2,  484,  543. 

Emancipation,  through  sale  of 
slave  to  god,  56,  58,  note  17, 

314,  315 ;  women  punished  for 
buying  slave  into  freedom, 
328,  system  under  Christian- 
ity, 587. 

Emens,  battle  of  ,  138,  note  64. 

Epaphros,  Epaphroditae,  sea 
Papiaa. 

Epborate,  an  institution  of  the 
rich,  97;  five  despots,  91, 
95;  first  created  by  Chilon, 
90 :  risings  against,  98 ;  in 
in  India,  1 17 ;  for  more,  see 
Xabis. 

Epidamnos,  slave  labor  there 
only,  55. 

Epictatos,  616,  622. 

EpisUes,bearers  of  610*M-;orig- 
inal  of  Ignatius,  585-6. 

Eratosthenes,  lost  writings  of, 
106.  108,  112. 

Erano*,  101 ;  mentioned  in 
Homer,  150;  members  hoped 
for  a  meastah,  157 ;  in  Ids 
of  Malta,  162;  aamaaa  this- 
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sos,    213:     did    the    public 
work.  160;  Uw  Ctfido 
to,  260-4,  notes  11-31 :  more 
on    the   Uw,  471,-7;   .ippow- 
tiou  at  Athen*,  336. 

Ergolaboi,  job  bargainer*    213. 

Sikdh,  aided   to    therapcuta?, 

Emissmonia,  or    blessed    state. 

Runna,  compared  to  Nabis,  91 ; 

robe!    slave,    uprising:,     .'  1 1 . 

446. 
Euripides,  as  member, -162. 
Eurotas,  goblins  of,  Ofi. 
Exodus,    strike    of    the  Jews, 

76. 


Fakirs,  nomads,  gypsies,  casta- 
ways, 219  ;  the'early  Epliee- 
ian,  471,  play  upon  Christian 
e.rodulity,  647. 

Faoiily,  was  the  model  for  an- 
cient unions,  xvii ;  Claud ian 
power  of,  49;  was  the  model 
of  tho  city,  105. 

Fees,  laws  of.and  contributions, 
263,  note  23. 

Feudal  ages,  siokening  swoon 
of  humanity.  217. 

Feudalism,  selfish  corporations 
of,  I 

Feudal  system,  origin  of,  193 ; 
took  growth  on  destruction 
of  the  unions,  685. 

Firemen,  union  of,  589. 

Fishermen,  their  organizations' 
in  Asia  Minor,  184  ;  allied  to 
Dionysan  artists,  226;  unions 
at  Smyrna,  227. 

Forerunner,  of  socialism,  80. 

Freedmen,  struggles  to  obtain 
work.  3 IS,  see  slaves. 

Freemasonry,  antiquity  of,  274, 
334. 

French  revolution,  something 
Bkt  it  in  Sparta,   98  ;     sup- 


pressed    the    feudal    guilds, 
35& 
Frogs     of    Aristophanes,  244, 
note  3. 


Ualcrius,  conspired  in  the  maa- 

saore,  670. 
Garden  of  Fden,  109. 
Gardeners,  union  of,    at  Ephe- 

aus,  l«, 
Gate  keepers'  unions,  394,  508. 
Gaul,  unions  in,  102. 
Gelon  and  Hamilco,   battle  of, 

69. 
tiemeinde,    what    it   was,  161, 

204.   see  chapter  of  that  title. 
Gentiles;  in  harmony,   xvi. 
Germamus    Cassar,     translated 

book  of  Aratus,  50,  note  6. 
'iirmany,  aged  ruius  of,  102. 
Gernusia,    was  a  labor    union, 

626. 
Gibbon,  on   celibacy,  259 ;    on 

iifii'fiilness  of  lies,    468,  notes 

25,  26;  on  the  massacre,  67fi. 

Gladiators,  organized  in  unions 
160;  their  games,  llomnii 
craving  to  witness,  229,  230. 

Glastonbury,  unions  of  carpent- 
ers, 531,  532,  note  414. 

Glaucothea,  mother  of  JJschi- 
Des,  285,  286  ;  a  probable 
martyr  of  Demosthenes.  297; 
story  of  her  persecution, 
33l«ti-;  her  fate,  334. 

Government,  as  father  and 
mother,  xii;  its  employment, 
54 ;  ownership  of  temples  of 
Diana  465. 

Gould,  Baring,  believed  Jesus  a 
magician. 

Gracchus,  48,  123. 

Greece,  seven  wise  men  of,  90; 
terrorised  by  Nabis,97;  trade 
unions  of,  101  ;  its  mutual 
aid  societies,  161.  162;  I>u 
of  unions  in,    169;  musical 
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noution,  209  ;  «ort  of  writ- 
tan  character*,  34 1  orome- 
tlon  in,  295. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt,  In  Egyp- 
tian archeaology,  379,  note 
Miring*  of  Jesus,  380, 
note  74. 

Grenoble,  public  kitchen,  xiii, 
279. 

Grocer*,  union*  of.  189. 

GtisdetiK,  »rcliitect  builder  of 
Flatian  amphitheatre,  570, 
not©  496. 

Guauma,  influence  in  laUnd  of 
Ceylon,  306-7  note  86, 

Guild*,  mediaeval,  200;  general 
characteristic*,  267;  a  degen- 
eracy from  early  trade  un- 
ions, 445. 

H 

Hadrian,  famous  letter  on 
Christians,  296,  note  21 ;  367 
note  43,  491,  note  316; 
friendly  to  the  union*.  221 
an  initiated  member.  219  ; 
edict  on  rjrioe«,318t  mention* 
Jesus,  365,  note  41. 

Mackei,  Prof,  on  loit  continent 

IKI. 

Hiephastion,  209,  301. 

Hagire,    a  teat  rcquiaite,     670. 

Ham,  tribe  of,  109. 

Hamadryad,  cobra,  make  of 
lr-dia,  110,  111. 

Hannibal,  how  be  trvated  the 
socialists,  3M. 

Hebrews,  in  the  trade  union*, 
130 ;  did  not  originate  hap- 
fern.  283 ;  keeping  the  sab- 
batb,  2SU-90 ;  persecuted 
along  with  Christians,  441 . 
two  classes  of.  348 ;  regard- 
ing Ike  meaueh,  372 ,  their 
proud  record,  374;  soase 
broke  away  from  Mosaic  law, 
376,  377,      note*;    leceteed 


' 


Paul    at    Puteoli,      51 
edkt    of   Caodiiw 
5.W;     Veepe«an-s 

Hegeeiprma,  lost  work  of, 
note  2i ;    645,  367. 

Helot*,  55,  92,  94 

Henna*,  prayer  on  falsehood 
4«a 

Herod,  on  massacre  of  tin  » 
fante,  357,  note  21;  jealousy. 
366;  hi*  own  son  one  of  tie 
infant*  victimised.  606. 

Heroes,  society  of,  269. 

Heaiod,  quoting  Accra,  50;  on 
reign  of  Saturn,  49. 

Hetsera,  form  of  trade  anion, 
182,  sometimes  a*  fakirs, 
were  the  unions  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  see  chap,  xni 

Hienea  and  Deadtmoea  of  Me- 
nandar,  218. 

Hierapolis,  hot  taring,  64Q,noce 
77  ;   see  A  vireio*. 

Hierocles,  a  Christian  any.  652, 
his  book,  654.  673  ;  treach- 
ery of,  66y*N-.  snppreanoc 
of  his  works,  6T7-S. 

Homrr,   on  the  portaies.    111. 
mentions    the    eranos,    i 
thought  a  Dioontan    art*. 
208:  was  baptised.  »7. 

Uotnolle.directnr  ef  arcwamlof- 
icai  excavations,  x- 

Hononua,  suppteaetd  shuTiaiiin 
694. 

Hospital,  not  known  in  aerie 
day*.  60,  317. 

House  of  the  Lord,  329-30; 
origin  of.  in  the  eiiinna.  647, 
see    subject    in    faO,     cheat 

Hunter*  anion*,  in  Indie,    Itt- 

116.   theirbnai 

bed  to  the  Ifcoeyaaa 

IM 
Hynerides,  seenred  ■  raw  Mel  n 

Pi.-jz».  Oft 
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Ignatius,  death  of,  385,  note  2. 
Ifii*d,  older  than  Odyssey.  69. 
Image  maker*,  183,  see  Deniet- 

riiih 

Immortals,  societies  of  the, 
198. 

India,  ephori  in.  91.  note  3; 
Solou's  unions  in,  106  ;  lost 
histories  of,  107 ;  lout  conti- 
nent, 109:  its  deadly  hama- 
dryad, 110;  vast  library  In, 
114;  go  von  classes  of  Strabo. 
114*W-  nnd  many  now*; 
eight  hour  day,  112;  the 
ruling  union*  of,  11";  hunt- 
er* of,  227,  228.  229.  note 
64 ;  mechanic*  of,  144  ;  ex- 
empted workers  from  war 
duty,  209. 

Infernal  machine,  92,  93,  note 
4. 

Initiation,  of  Jeeue  in  a  cave, 
367,  note  42. 

Inks,  the  non-fading,  a  lost  art, 
144. 

Inscription*,  recording  Hebrew 
debate*,  petitions,  sslesjoaus, 
etc,  xvi ;  of  Avirciu*  Mar- 
cellus,  108.  not*  1 ;  of  hunt- 
en'  unions,  116;  based  on 
law,  160,  152,  note  7  :  quot- 
ing it,  compulsory,  155;  a 
list  of,  169;  on  St.  Luke, 
178,  note  4,  624k*,  note  23 ; 
of  Dionysan  artists,  211; 
showing  snake  superstition, 
220;  showing  prize*  on 
school  exercise*,  233,  note  4; 
of  society  of  actor*,  230 ;  of 
ancient  "music,  245-7;  of 
schools  in  the  columbarium, 
249;  source  of  our  knowl- 
edge, 257;  showing  examin- 
ation of  applicant  to  admis- 
sion. 260 ;  of  epitaph*,  267, 
268,  notes;  relation  of  unions 
lo  each  other,  2C5;    of  great 


movement  in  Rhodes,  274, 
333;  a*  to  baptism,  282, 
note  9  ;  showing  that  unions 
were  employed  by  the  state, 
300;  giving  statistic*  of 
wage*,  410.  notes  91  to  96; 
showing  sale  of  slave*  to  god 
314,  315,  notes  102.  103;  re- 
garding fees  of  members, 
263,  notes.  Pontius  Pilate's 
sentence  of  Jesus,  393  ;  note 
quoting  it  in  full.  106;  found 
in  underground  vault*.  407, 
notes;  on  Peter's  table,  412; 
of  Christian  therapeuts,  440; 
a  memorial  tablet,  449  ;  se- 
cret signs  in.  600 ;  of  the 
carpenters'  union  at  Cllaston- 
bury,  532,  note  419;  one 
showing  Pliny's  gift  to  girls 
and  boys,  599-60U.  note  41  ; 
showing  Christian*  in  the 
trade  uuions,  609*%  showing 
how  unions  shielded  Chris- 
tians 615k;  from  Pompeii, 
659 ;  found  at  Notre  Dams, 
6C6,  note  19:  uone  found  of 
later  date  than  Diocletian, 
682. 

Instruments  of  torture,  131. 

Inventions,    Nabis'    diabolical, 
'J.  uote  4  ;  many  lost  in 
Roman  conquests,   143. 

Irascibility  and  concupiscence 
a  failure,  xriL 

Isis,  her  temple  owned  by 
Christians,  see  Pompeii ; 
paintings  for  the  goddess, 
600,  note  340 ;  she  was  the 
same  as  Ceres  and  Demeter, 
639 ;  goddess  of  the  work- 
ers, 068. 

Ivory  workers,  school  of,  420, 
note  167. 


James  the  Just,  his  death,  140, 
note  39;    called  the  brother 
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of  Jen*.  141;  the  tragedy 
described  by  Joaephus,  366, 
note  41;  itoned,  369,  note 
26. 

Janus,  temple  of,  52. 

Japheth,  tribe  of;  109. 

Jerome,  wrote  on  the  old  anion* 
610. 

Jerusalem,  labor  organisations 
at,  102  ;  iU  deatraotion  by 
Titus,  134,  139«N-;  142,  note 
42:  aacked  by  the  Syrians, 
138;  a  great  communistic  so- 
ciety in,  177,  note  2;  the 
common  table,  273-4,  notes; 
Stephen's  prophecy  ox  its  de- 
struction, 403. 

Jesus,  high  officer  in  an  associ- 
ation, 177;  review  of  his 
martyrdom,  see  chap,  xvi,  § 
Tiberius;  his  death  caused 
the  revival  of  assooiatiou,178; 
how  he  attacked  the  specul- 
ators, 180-1;  worked  on 
lines  of  the  economies,  181. 

Jews,  strikes  among,  90;  in 
the  Solonic  unions,  135; 
were  socialists,  loved  their 
common  tables  and  commun- 
al code,  135,  136, 137 ;  how 
Rome  nagged  them,  140; 
how  some  of  them  prefered 
the  Solonic  to  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  162;  their  be- 
lief in  the  heavenly  work- 
shops, 318  ;  how  they  bore 
slavery,  215,  notes,  103.  104: 
Sanhedrim  had  Christ  killed 
because  a  lowly  workingman. 

John,  unions  existing  at  the 
time  of,  196 ;  the  Baptists, 
204-5,  284;  identical  with  Di- 
onysus, 506 ;  the  apostle  was 
a  laborer,  461. 

Jonathan,  the  Maocabee,  138. 

Joppa,  Peter's  adventure  there 
among  the  tanners,  431,  note 
197. 

Joseph    of    Arimathea,    early 


plant  in  Britain,  478. 

Josephns,  censorship  of  fail 
works,  107;  wrote  on  a*> 
count  of  the  Maocabee*,  138; 
a  commander  at  deatraotion 
of  Jerusalem,  140;  his  seonr- 
aoy  proven.  864,  note :  lost 
works,  366,  note  41;  Mundns 
scandal,  48a 

Jove,  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  ariato- 
crauij  52. 

Jubilation  of  striking  ntaskuat 
of  Rome,  88,  note  7. 

Judas  Iscariot,  136,  note  31; 
criminality  of,  398,  note  116. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  defeated  the 
Syrians,  138. 

Judea,  date  of  annexation  to 
Rome,  199 

Julian,  emperor,  suppression  of 
his  works,  677. 

Julius  Osesar,  wars  of,  144 ;  the 
first  who  attacked  the  unions 
353. 

Jupiter,  originally  a  man,  319, 
note  116. 

Jus  coeundi,  of  Solon,  new  dis- 
coveries regarding  it,  99. 

Justice,  basis  of  true  conduct 
among  men,  viii. 

Justin  Martyr,  on  the  nobility, 
126;  what  he  thought  of 
Socrates,  341,  note  35,  342; 
preserves  the  story  of  the 
story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
367. 

K 

Kant,  powerful  socialistic  thes- 
is, 226. 

Kelainai,  shoemakers  of,  661. 

Kerugtna,  of  Peter,  xviii,  see 
Clement. 

Kinsella,  74. 

Kitchen,  at  Grenoble,  299  ;  at 
the  Pirteus,  295,  see  prytan- 
eum,  mageireion. 

Kogx  ompax,   sound  of  falling 
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pebble*.  240,  note  1. 

Etuis,  colony,  of  exiled  Rom- 
ans, 634. 

Kunoikos,  House  of  the  Lord, 
441. 

Kurios,  lord,  the  qninquonnalis, 
67,  39":  president  of  a  un- 
ion, 304 -ft ;  crowning  cere- 
mony of  a,  307 ;  also  kurioi- 
kon, their  meaning.  430-1; 
what  be  wu,  630;  duties, 
604. 


Labor,  instruments  of.  owned 
by  the  state,  xii ;  organized 
in  antiquity,  90 ;  its  tools 
nationalized,  94;  the  taint  of, 
225  ;  os  a  divine  power,  480, 
note  291 ;  made  a  erime.527, 
note  406. 

LacUntiuK,  on  reign  of  Saturn, 
49 ;  his  sarcasm,  243 ;  on 
Diocletian's  massacre,  654, 
note  17;  says  he  burnt  up 
an  entire  people,  673,  note  6; 
on  the  book  of  Oieroclee, 
673,  note  7  ;  hi?  valuable  in- 
formation on  labor  law  regul- 
ating prices,  675,  notes  11. 
12. 

Lanuvium,  burial  associations 
of,  G66. 

Laodicea,  council  of,  58  ;  killed 
out  the  unions,  199,  note  81, 
quoting  canon;  a  memorable 
cruelty,  251-2,  note  28; 
crushing  edict  of,  473. 

Laurium,  strike  in  silver  mine, 
414. 

Lawgivers,  the  three,  Ainasis, 
Nutna,  Solon  61. 

Lawn  that  of  Moses,  79,  80; 
of  Solon,  83,  note  1,  quoting 
Herodotus ;  de  jure  quiritio, 
48;  of  the  scrutiny,  260, 
note  12  ;  inscriptions  reveal- 
ing,   152,    note;     harsh    to 


slaves,  129,  13.  •  Solonic, 
suppressed  at  Laodicea,  212, 
255;  against  voting  unions, 
134,  166. 

Ld  Blunt,  on  early  Christian 
danger*,  611. 

Lcmures,  Hankers,  109. 

LovBSSeur.  on  nkstrisi  of  an- 
cient Wcji 

l.ts  ilr  Jm  Quinlsre,  67  ;  lex 
Julia  against  unions.  594  ; 
Licinii,  47 ;  Solonis,  see 
Twelve  Tables. 

List  of  place*  containing  unions 
169-73,  note  40;  of  prutw 
awarded  by  unionist  xcnooU, 
233 ;  of  52  known  head- 
quarters of  1  he  Dionysan  un- 
ions, 321-2,  note  118;  of 
burial  places  of  martyr*.  423, 
note  174. 

Livy,  49,  on  Nsbis.  92,  96,  97, 
notes  11,19,18;  on  Sulla, 
122,  note  3  ;  deprecated  the 
worker*.  441  ;  account  of 
strike,  208,  also  88,  not«  7, 
giving  strike  in  full. 

Logos,  Word  of  Promise,  x  ; 
new  found  logon  of  the 
Oxyrbynchua,  xviii,  nee  Pa- 
pyri. 4:}.'-!- -I:   --re  Urenfell  and 

Hint 

Lost  statement*  of  Josephus.re- 
garding  Jesus,  141  ;  consult 
Josephua  in  this  index. 

Love,  the  first  principle  of  the 
union*,  154. 

Lucian,  despised  the  lowly,  189; 
stories  of,  204 ;  sneer*  down 
the  occupation  as  meau,  396; 
also  their  schools,  251  ;  scur- 
rilous literature.  337;  aaid 
artists  deserved  to  be 
whipped,  393,  note  106  ;  an 
exquisite  blackguard,   646-7. 

Lucretiu.-",  did  he  die  of  a  phil- 
tre ?     327. 

Luke,  epitaph  of,  xiii;  the  doc- 
tor,   inscriptions  ou,    by  bit 
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ante,  178 ;  reliability  of  hi. 
writiag*,  177;  believed  in 
MBMn  property,  638,  022  ; 
iPMiutiori*  mentioning,  62.5, 
not*  fa  ;  bead  of  tie  order 
at  Btdical  doctors,  622; 
wrote  Story  of  Demetrius  and 
Paal,623. 

Loperoalm,  union*  in  Italy, 
237,  •».-  uidii  in  index  in 
ML 

Lycurgut,  ;«i .  communism  of 
of,  01,  97  ;  bis  species  of  «©- 
ciaHani  m.  101 ;  plan  baaed 
onoonmoii  mi. ii-.  8TB,  650, 
661;  wan  initiated  by  bap- 
tan,  287. 

Lydia,  a  purple  dyer,  194; 
agent  of  her  uniona,  457,458, 

M 

Maccabees,  134. 

Machine*,  of  labor,  Ariatotleon 
62,  note  24 ;  -man,  national- 
ized, 54  ;  reaping.  144;  in- 
animate displace  the  animate, 
313. 

Macrobius,  his  account  of  Nab- 
ii,  93,  note  6,  speaking  with 
sympathy  of  slaves;  state- 
ment regarding  the  murder 
of  the  infants,  605,  note  4. 

Hageireion,  xii. 

Magnesia,  strike  of  the  bakers 
at,  84,  note  2,  184;  coral 
workers  at,  187. 

Maimonides,  xvii. 

Malta,  unions  of.  162. 

Marcellua,  Avircius,  insoription- 
al  epitaph,  108,  note  1 ;  see 
Avircius. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  his  kind  let- 
ter to  the  artists  and  play- 
wrights, 207,  note  5. 

Marius,  battle  with  Sulla,  122  ; 
friendly  to  the  working  peo- 
ple, 121. 


Marriage,  originated  arsons;  the 
lowly  bom,  259;    *m  denied 
the  frvedmen,  435. 
Martial,    wrote  epigram*  shoot 

Paul's  friends,  534. 
Martyrs,  Theoris,   through  De- 
mosthenes, 328  ;    some  were 
officers    forCybde,    329-30; 
one  was  Ninoa,    the    girl  or- 
ganizer,   328;     another   was 
Trypbera,    at   Athens,    334; 
tried  to  kill  Pbryne,  327;  an- 
other,   Nora,    thrown    from 
the  cliff,  334 ;   another,    Soc- 
rates,   by  poison,  341*1;    an- 
other was  Stephen,  402-405; 
another,    Seneca,  proven  U 
have  been  a    Christian.    525- 
*ee  Seneca;  others  were  Oal- 
listua,  Blaatus,  580-3,    and   a 
thousand  more,    aee  Nero; 
another  was  Ignatius, thrown 
to  wild  beast*,  586. 
Marx,    International   Associa- 
tion, aee  preface;  quoted  on 
Aristotle,  143  ;  aphorism  re- 
garding religion,  186. 
Masaniello,    head  of  the  fisher- 
men's union,  520-1. 
Masons,  powerful  in  Solomon's 

time,  190. 
Maspero,  hieroglyplica  deciph- 
ered, showing  strike,  81,  82. 
Massacre,  of  the  Jew*,  xvi ;  of 
the  50,000,  by  Sulla,  120-4; 
of  the  400  in  Rome,  124-5, 
541 ;  at  Jerusalem,  139,  601, 
142,  note  42,  403.  note  125; 
of  Diocletion,  601,  668-87, 
188 ;  of  workingmen.  by 
Agis  I,  191,  note ;  of  the  in- 
fanta, Herod's  words,  357, 
note  21 ;  by  Nero,  549*N-; 
of  the  labor  unions,  C70*N- 
Mattathias,  of   the  Maccabees. 

137. 
Matthew,   his    Hebrew   goapel 

lost,   483,note. 
Mazimian,  conspired  with   Qa 
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lerius    against    tlve    unions, 
671. 
Jcchnnics,  strides  made  in,  xii. 

Mcohanidaa,  92. 

Medical  attachment  to  the  tin- 
-.  605,  note  2. 

Megalopolis,  birthplace  of  Po- 
ly bin*,  92. 

Megusthrnes,  lost  works  of, 
IOC,  108,  [09.  110,  ii.1. 
how  in-  fovno  civilization  in 
Indin,  108 ;  hi*  story  of  the 
mounter  cobra,  110;  on  the 
ephori,  01,  note  3. 

Meuatider,  on  the  wandering 
jonian,  218. 

Men  Tyrannns,  a  teacher,  412, 
414. 

Merchant*,   torbiddon  social  as- 

fiirations,  xiii ;  organised 
ike  mechanics,  164;  on  name 
level  with,  189 ;  for  the  law, 
ace  index,  "taint"    of  labor. 

Messiah,  those  worshipped  be- 
fore Christ,  185;  Attn.  Di- 
onysus, 186 ;  "extended  belief 
in  a,  210 ;  was  a  favorite 
theme  for  the  plays,  245; 
list  of  pretenders,  374,  note 
57. 

Methodists,  resemble  more  than 
others  die  ancient  unions, 
460. 

Metragyrtes,  original  fakirs  and 
wonder-worker*,  674. 

Microcosm,  family  a  nucleus  of 
a  state,  vh ;  social  formula, 
105  ;  was  hated  by  the  mon- 
ey POWVr.  104;  wan  the 
ideal  of  Cadmus  and  Solon, 
211. 

Middlelon,  Conyent,  on  Diony- 
sar.  artist*.  C47. 

Military,    a    dangerous   factor, 
11",  118;  power  of,  183 
it*  destructivene«>  during  the 
couquesU,  46-74. 

Minerva,  protectricc  of  music- 
ian", 86 ;    a   tutelary  power, 


UM,  note  8:  patronized  labor 
680. 

Ministrations,  the  daily,  263. 

Minos,  King  of  Crete,  71. 

Mitbraio  unions,  almost  Chris- 
tian, 511,  6 1U.  950, 

Moloch,  battle  Willi  Moses,  xic. 

Mouey  power,  destroyed  the 
um-rocosm,  104  ;  it*  martyrs, 
387 

M  o Bty  changers,  as  they  were 
organized,  401  »<N- 

Mortar  mixers,  Egyptian,   82. 

Mosaic  tar,  "rij.-in.ited  in  a 
strike,  80;  almost  a  socialism 
135;  dispensation,  136-137; 
how  ||  ihll'ered  from  Solon- 
ism,  376-6;  Hebrews  broke 
away.  .'176-7,  note.  59-64; 
some  abandoned  it  for  triut 
of  Solon,  348,  note  2. 

Moses,  Strike,  77  ;  story  of  the 
Exodus,  75-80,  with  notes;  a 
tutelary  power,  104  ;  his  law 
partly  supplanted  by  that  of 
Solon,  «7,  848,  376,  377; 
hisimportunt  injunction,  384, 

Mi.uiiit  Sinaf,  battle  with  fcfo- 
loch,  xiv ;  Nusa,  see  Indiu. 

Mowing  machine,  68. 

Mummiiis,  destroyed  Corinth, 
221 ;  engaged  musicians  for 
festival*! 

Mundus  and  Paulina,  story  or^ 
48840. 

i  isl  employ 

Murli  Manohar,  on  India,  112. 
117. 

a  trade  said  profession 
both,  86;  OOJOOI  of  dule 
players,  185;  Delphio  hymns 
found,  204 ;  aged  musical 
union.:. 808,  207  .  their  chor- 
ist.-  :  Dionysan 

artist*,  207 ;  strike  of  the 
flutists,  208;  Orato,  a  flutist, 
209;  expert  in  reading  it, 
210;  Nero  oharmed,  215; 
the  great  International .' 
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elation,  383;  teachers  of 
ringing,  334;  noution,  340; 
the  ancient,  recently  per- 
formsd,  346;  the  Seikilo*, 
347;  method*  of  traveling  in 
perfbrmanee  of,  348;  irieorrp- 
tions  of  hymn  aingeva,  34B- 
360;  personnel  of  a  company 
360;  chorus,  361;  snpprea- 
■ion  of,  252,  note  28 ;  ita  ef- 
feet  on  the  uneducated,  363; 
ita  doom,  264 ;  liat  of  music- 
ians at  a  festival,  266;  hymns 
at  the  feast*,  293,  note  44 ; 
the  hallelujah,  296-7;  reflec- 
tion. 308,  MO;  traditional 
song,  463,  note ;  did  the  an- 
cient* compote  some  of  oar 
own  melodies  T  542,  note  ; 
thrived  at  Edesss,  681. 
Mutualista.  first  outcasts,  63. 

N 

Kabis,  full  account  of,  chap,  iv, 
89.113;  destroyed  the  epbor- 
ate,  00;  resembled  Eunus, 
91 ;  was  a  military  slave,  91 ; 
rose  to  be  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
92;  his  genius,  93;  duration 
of  his  career,  93 ;  infernal 
machine,  93,  Dote  4  ;  his  ha- 
tred of  the  epliors,  95  ;  his 
tricks,  96 ;  hi*  aim  was  high 
though  bloody,  97 ;  speech 
before      Quinctius,  97  ;    set 

.  slaves  free,  98,  117;  synop- 
sis of  him,  92. 

Narcissus,  a  rich  Roman  trade- 
unionist,  523,  note  394 ;  dug 
the  tunnel  of  Fucino,  523 ; 
bis  powerful  influence,  524 ; 
knew  Paul,  524.  note  396 ; 
aasuinated  by  Agrippina, 
note  396  ;  his  wealth,  623  ; 
more  on,  569-70,  note  495. 

Nationalisation  of  slaves  as  tools 
of  labor,  64. 

sTasarines,   an  early  foot,   139 ; 


.370. 
Neasra,   waits  ml 

thanes,  334. 

Neaadar,  apaakaof  t 
tables,  504;    Ua 
461. 

Nearobua,   story   of 

serpent,  110;   lost  writings  of 
106  8;    geographer,  228. 

Nero,  burned  the 
alive,  134;  his  kit 
eea.  131 ;  thought 
god,  186;  patronised  the 
playwright*,  304.  316, 
28;  persecuted  the 
331,  not*  38,  646-6 ;  so- 
ployed  large  numbers,  331 ; 
note  48;  hia  revenge,  408; 
burned  quarters  of  the  poor, 
491  ;  his  blood-thirstiness, 
638;  hilarious  during  the 
conflagration,  545-6;  hia  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christian*, 
549*W-;  made  torches  of 
them  with  grease,  558*1;  re- 
sults of  hia  rage,  666. 

Nioomedia,  massacre  at,  676-7; 
Pliny's  account  of  a  fire  at, 
596-7,  notes  35,  36. 

Ninon,  martyred  girl-organizer, 
327-8,  notee  2,  3,  4. 

Notre  Dame,  church  of,  origin- 
ated in  a  union  of  the  boat- 
men, 665-6,  note  19. 

Numa,  was  probably  acquainted 
with  Solon,  100;  gave  the 
workers  the  jus  ooeundi,  101, 
261;  his  military  system,  106; 
information  regarding,  104, 
108,  123,  149,  156,  227  ;  was 
baptized,  287:  hia  great  dis- 
pensation, 148,  212;  common 
table  in  his  day.  650-1. 

Numbers,  of  Jews  that  escaped 
from  Egypt,  78,  note  7. 

Nusa,  the  Indian  Olympua.112, 
113,  notes  8,  9. 

Nymphodorus,  lost  geography, 
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228.    see    Vol.  I,  chapter  on 

Drimako*. 

o 

0»th.  of  Drero*.  280,  note  1. 

Oix'iiHicm.  in  Solon's  dippensa- 
t.ou.  xii. 

Odyssey,  not  m  old  as  Iliad, 
58. 

(Ecumenical  councils  known  in 
the  tneelingKof  the  Dionysan 
oris,    2  Hi,   note    32,    ex- 
plaining. 

Oe-hJer,  Dr.  John,  big  assistance 
given  the  author,  xviii;  man- 
uscript   on    the    irucruiiionx. 
156,  21)2,  416;   hiii  authority, 
163 ;  on  charactrr  of  the  an- 
cient union*  used    by 
tians,  168,  note  42;  extennirc 
list  of  their    habitat,    16S 
note  46  .  on  the  therapemac, 
440;    on    the  inscription  re 
veding  Pliny'*  gift,  600-600, 
note  38, 

Oiktw,  a«  a  House  of  the  Lord, 
457,  note  263  ;  seo  House. 

Olympic  gamer,  90 ;  artists  pa- 
tronized by  Alexander,  in 
great  numbers  at,    210,    note 

One*ecritua,  lost  books  of,  106. 
108.  109,  112;  lined  by 
Strabo  arming  his  authorities 
238. 

OtMcitnux,  slave  and  friend  of 
Paul,  611. 

OnesipboriM,  501. 

Ongeri,  275 ;  valuable  work 
burned,  367  ;  flight  and  **• 
elusion.  516,  not*  370;  a 
brazier  by  trad*.  515,  649, 
not*  370;  preserved  the 
work  of  Cel.us,  645-6;  did 
not  deny  some  of  its  state- 
ments, 648 

Orociua,  111*  his  testimony  re- 
garding  tee  source    of    tew 


Nile  being  a  great  lake,  111, 
note  6 ;  on  Nero,  552,  note 
460. 

Orpheus  ■linflllwl  founder  of 
the  mysteries,  220  ;  was  ini- 
tiated by  bsptism,  269. 

Churns,  Egypt*  god,  165;  a 
man-loving  nicnsish,  248. 

Ovid,  sociaiiMii:  quotation  from 
bit  sayings.  60.  61,  note  6. 

Ox  drivers,  unions  of,  188-180, 
notes  37,  43. 

Oxyrhynchus  papyri,  380,  note 
76. 


Pag*nism,  a.«  »  failure.  104. 

Painting,  a  xrnic,  248. 

Palestine,  unions  of.  102. 

Pantomimes,  common  in  Ionia 
and  PoBtOI,  188, 

Papiss,  lost,  work  of,  278.  646  ; 
a  work  on  socialism,  614- 
616:  it  expounded  the  plan 
advocated  by  Jesus,  615  ;  ef- 
fect* of  its  suppression,  677- 
878;  its  fall  name  known, 
680,  note  22. 

Papyri,  Oxyrbymchus,  380, 
note  75KQ. 

Parabolani,    what    they   were, 

too 

Pama,    strike  of  bakers  at,  84, 

note  2. 
Pamaseus,  shrine  of  Apollo,  m 

Music. 
Paanon  play,  pre-christian,  248; 

modern    agonic*    the     tarns 
off,  288,  note  26,  showing 

bow  chanted. 
Password,  of  the  ancient  unions 

401,  note  128. 
Paternalism,  comforts  derived 

from.  61. 
Paul,  his  travels,  108,  178, note; 

did  ha  visit  India  ?  108  ;    at 

Malta,  182  ;  hi*  trocbla  wita 

Detnatraa,    188,   1*7;    Jsow 
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united,  184 ;  onions  and 
their  influenoe  at  time  of; 
196;  repudiated  at  Pisidia, 
190,  236;  organised  a  mission 
at  Ooriuth,  209,  285;  secrecy 
of,  214;  escape  from  Philippt, 
215;  befriended  274;  a  tent- 
maker  by  trade,  232;  in 
chains,  221 ;  story  of  a  wo- 
man, 315,  note  103 ;  his  ear- 
lier career,  396;  caused 
Stephen's  death,  404:  great 
change,  453 :  an  aristocrat, 
461;  thought  to  hare  met 
Jesus  at  an  oikos,  459,  note; 
hurt  business  of  the  image- 
makers,  462 ;  was  for  the 
dead,  not  the  living,  467; 
sent  out  as  a  teacher,  487 ; 
story  of  Thecla,  499,  note 
336 ;  preaching  caused 
wrangling*, '  497-8 ;  adven- 
tures at  Antioch,  502;  letters 
508;  prefered  trial  by  the 
emperor,  513-14;  prison  fare 
at  Rome,  522 ;  conditions 
there,  542 ;  did  he  go  with 
Nero  to  Spain  ?  544  ;  death 
of,  561-2;  beheaded,  not  cru- 
cified, 567,  note  491;  who 
carried  his  epistles,  609*W; 
where  he  spent  two  years 
unaccounted  for, 642;  thought 
to  have  visited  Babylon,  636. 

Pausanius,  accurate  description 

•  of,  108. 

Pergamenian  kings,  106. 

Penoeci,  a  people  of  Sparta,  94. 

Persecutions,  pre-christian,134; 
real  cause  of,  355  ;  of  Chris- 
tians under  Claudius,  442 ; 
under  Nero,  see  Conflagra- 
tion ;  of  Domitilla  and  the 
Jews  at  Puteoli,  619-20 ;  the 
13  years  of,  637  ;>Diocletisn's 
673. 

Pestilence,  in  Egypt,  78. 

Peter,  unions  at  time  of,  196 ; 
his  tribute  to  Clement,  261, 


note  15;  ordained  mania**. 
269;  Petrine  sooialtam  stifled 
349;  founded  a  great  congre- 
gation, 399;  a  marble  tula 
hewn  by  him,  412;  patron- 
ised the  common  table  and 
communal  oode,  426,  note 
183;  synopsis  of  his  career, 
429 ;  his  argument  with 
Simon  Magna,  431-2;  lost 
gospel  of,  433;  canons  of, 
written  for  him  by  Clement, 
437-8;  endorsed  the  theory 
of  Plato,  456;  how  Paul  was 
leas  practical,  461  ;  and  the 
By  tan  tine  churoh,  482:  ex- 
isting copy  of  his  teachings, 
483-4;  wsa  crucified  head 
downward,  564,  665,  note 
484;  his  wife  suffered  alsn.561 
562,  563.  564,  note  482  ; '  did 
he  visit  Babylon?    636. 

Phaless,  his  slaves  for  govern- 
ment workshops,  54. 

Pharaoh,  inscription  suggesting 
that  he  did  not  perish  78, 
note  6;  outwitted  by  the 
strikers,  101. 

Philadelphia,  unions  at,  188; 
Christian  growth  at,  662. 

Phidias,  329-30. 

Philemon,  a  slave  owner,  614  ; 
the  house  of,  621,  note  44. 

Philip,  apostle  and  lord,  632 ; 
was  a  manager  at  Hierapolis, 
633 ;  wonderful  inscription 
and  epitaph,  633,  635,  note 
70. 

Phillipines  and  Formosana,  pig- 
mies of,  111. 

Philo,  on  eight  hour  day,  290, 
note  32 ;  was  snubbed  at 
Rome  by  the  emperor,  454 ; 
slunk  into  the  unions  for 
safety  and  became  acquainted 
with  Peter,  454,  note  23a 

Philopoemen,  rose  against  Nsbis 
93. 

Phlegon,    preserve*    Hadrian's 
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letter  about  tho  Christians, 
note  43. 
Phrygi*.  trade  unions  of.  179, 
not*.!;  D:oclelian'sm*ssacro 
in,  188,  665,  666;  causing 
the  extermination  of  the  peo- 
ple, 678,  679,  sec  entire  chap- 
ter, 668-87,  Willi  not,.;     rri- 

Ics  of  the  actors'  societies 
236;  Christian  onions  of, 
443. 

Phrync,  134  ;  Mooted,  337  ; 
story  of  her  escape,  339, 
note"s31.32.  33,  34 

Phvles.  unions  of  Philadelphia, 
662.  663. 

hysicians,  forbidden  social  a». 
piraiions,  sill. 

pirwus,  108,  see  Unions  at, 

Plato,  on  reign  ol  Saturn,  60; 
on  politics,  129  ;  republic, 
how  inspired,  148.  342;  his 
highest  civilisation,  16'.' . 
four  sources  of  aristocracy, 
156;  against  Dionysan  fakirs, 
218;  on  divine  wisdom,  265; 
tad  Socrates  compared,  342  ; 
In*  logos,  379,  425;  some- 
what endorsed  by  John  and 
Fatar,  456. 

Plays,  tragedies  the  more  an- 
atr 1 it,  320. 

Playwrights,  account  of  unions 
of,  266;  see  chapter  on  the 
Great  Qi-meinde,  203-30 

Pliny.CieciliiiJi,  found  Christian* 
were  tho  members  of  the 
unions  of  A"i.i,  xi.  182,  note 
15;  on  Christian  uuic-iis,465; 
mentions  Jeans,  366,  not-  -II. 
452  466,  466;  letter*  on  the 
Christian  trade  OrgMliMtton, 
464,  466,  not-'  Ml  Ma  nu- 
tnerous  mentions  of  01 
462  :  a  benevolent  man.  6?8; 
Utter  to  Trajan.  591-503, 
notra  20.  21  ;  his  trouble 
about  the  firemen,  597;  588, 
note   36;     Trajan's    answer, 


597,  note  36;  ex:ont  of  bis 
execution  of  ChristUm,  601  ; 
his  unlimited  powet  to  kill 
them,  601,  602;  his  chari- 
table  gift,  684. 

Pliny,  Oncilitil  Seeundus,  on 
the  Roman  army,  105;  what 
he  i  .  381 ;    saw 

the  erupt  ii>n  that  destroyed 
Pompeii,  521  ;  his  evidence 
regarding  the  enormous  ser- 
pent, 663-4. 

Plotsi  ign  of  Saturn, 

60 ;  on  the  cpnori.  91,  note 
3  ;  reliability  of.  92;  on  the 
trained  assassins,  95,  note  9 ; 
says  Nnma  and  Solon  knew 
eachotlu-.  [00  j  on  Diony- 
aan  artist*.  210;  his  evidence 
that  the  unions  were  pi 
oal  to  get  government  work, 
298;  on  the  Logos, 

Poets,  on  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
60;  iiMi-riptions  at  Pompeii, 
xi.  68,  note  80,  117:  control 
by  vrerima,  48 ;  warned 
against,  71 

Pollux,  on  nrnmate  -47.  note 
14. 

Polybius,  on  good  time*  before 
the  conquests,  19;  on  the  in- 
fernal machine  of  Nabis,  02, 
93,  note  4. 

I  unions  at,  66, 
note  80,  11";  their  power 
and  numbers,  518  ;  MIOSIS, 
caused  their  *upprewion,A.D. 
37 ;  its  newly  found  tem- 
ple of  I«ie,  521,note390;  this 
temple  now  dug  out  of  the 
lava,  657,  notes  3,  4, 

Pontiff,  pontifex  the  once 
bndgebuilder,  159,  416,  see 
Pope, 

Pontius  Pilate,  Abgar's  ven- 
geance, 140;  degraded  after 
oiucifijcion.  386,  387;  hj» 
Heath  and  obelisk,  388-90, 
note  98;     wrote  a  report  f 
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gsrding  Christ  to  Tiberius, 
WO-91,  notes  101,  102;  text  of 
fab  order  condemning  Jtio, 
391,  394,  note  103;  did  be 
rescue  Christ  from  the  cross? 
396,  note  110. 

Pope,  originally  4  ras*ter 
bridgebuildcr,  159.  605. 

Potter*,  early  unions  of,  150. 

Praxiteles,  Phryne  a  mod*l  for 
337. 

Prediction,  Noander's,  46,  note 
1,  4fil,  note  256. 

Prelate*,  did  they  conspire  to 
kill  Solooism  7  680,  notes)  31. 
23;  their  ignorance,  682, 
note  38. 

Prices    of    s1»tw,    see  SIb-ths, 
statistics,  310,  note  01 ;   I 
detiao,  edict  of,  669,  note  l. 
675,  quoted  in  note  12. 

Priests  of  Cjrbele,  166. 

Priscilla,  s  bible  cfaarect«r,454  ; 
bar  ashes  found,  582,  note 
534. 

Prisoner)!,  made  slaves,  xv. 

Prometheus,  a  messish,  186, 
note  32;  theme  for  play*, 
248." 

Prytaneum,  inscription,  102;  a 
dsmocratic  forum,  104  ;  had 
a  public  kitchen,  272 ;  it* 
good  qualities,  275-6;  st- 
uchment  of  the  boule,  393  ; 
its  common  tsble.  316,    650. 

Psalms,  niled  out  of  the  church 
253,  see  canon   of  Laodicea. 

Pudens,  known  to  Paul  and 
Martial,  478;  a  strange 
character,  629 ;  an  English  - 
man,  631 ;  one  of  the  70, 
633-4  ;  founded  the  carpent- 
ers' guild  at  Chichester,  see 
Glastonbury;  his  remain* 
(bond  at  Rome,  522.  535,683. 
notes  414,  424,  529. 

a*ntooli,  ancient  chorus  at,  220. 
331,  note  44;  a  hive  of  unions 
614*4;     s>    "stinking    place," 


516.  note  376;    is  ass  ere  at. 
576-7;  pagan    temple   then. 

fit!! 

PyriBfcWfMhtm,  2)  ■ 

Pyrrhos,    opposed  to  in  rills—. 
:    in   invasion   of  Italy. 
96. 

Pythagoras,  104,  sehssji 
158;  his   league,    373, 
68,   59  ;    his  system  used  si 
8ybaris,  475,  not*  278 


Quinquennalif,  see  kurios,  57, 
367,  307,  604,ead  chap,  jrrui 
602-43. 

lids,  Roman  commander, 
tricked  by  Nabia,  96;  bean 
speech  of  Kabis,  97,  note  13. 


Ramsay,  English  aronSBOlogWt 
on  Phrygian  anions,  637-38, 
notes  74-76;  on  extermina- 
tion of  Phrygians,  678-9;  on 
the  degeu'Tscy  caused  by 
Diocletian's  deitmcti ve  work 
,  uot«3a 

Reaper,  tnower,  the  ancient  lost 
inrentioo  of  France,  68,  note 

Red  rezillum,  nag  or  banner  of 
the  musicians  on  strike,  86, 
note  6. 

Redeemer,  the  longing  of  the 
poor,  xr,  see  Messiah.  Dio- 
nysus, Jesus. 

Roinech,  bis  personal  aaststanc* 
207.  note  o;  found  the  key 
U>  thn  written  music,  241 

Reosn,  on  causes  of  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  141 ;  on  bap- 
tism, 285 ;  on  relationship  of 
the  essenea  sad  therapeata, 
364  ;  on  the  nature  of  Jesus 
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lUecript,  of  Scranu,  363,  not* 
la ;  of  Trajan  to  Pliny,  600, 
at*  whole  o(  chip,  Jtvii,  584- 
602 ;  edict  or  rescript  of  Di- 
ocletian, regarding  price*  or 
food,  675,  note  12;  ordering 
hie  grenl  zuauacre,  608-87. 

Rhode*,  .-u ii,-.  of,  274;  umoriK 
planted  in,  and  nurtured  by 
/Kschines,  283. 

Right  to  kill  children,  65  ;     law 
>,  note  16. 

Rochdale,  corporators  attacked 
by  speculators,  180. 

Bonaii  conquest*,  what  they 
resembled,  123;  victims 
branded,  131 ;  basic  cause* 
of,  1.07;  attacked  socialism. 
212;  disastrous  results,  201; 
auseeof,  689. 

Rome,  put  down  the  work  of 
Nabis,  93,  97  ;  early  signs  of 
its  decay,  95,  note  10,  quot- 
ing Polybius;  onions  ai,  101; 
traffic  in  slaves,  120 ;  profli- 
gacy of.  205;  origin  of  sys- 
tem' in  ite  army,  105;  secret 
unions,  106 ;  voting  unions 
of,  117;  economic  unions  af- 
ter 'he  conquest*,  181;  iU 
butchery  of  the  Jews,  140, 
142;  its  Dionyttao  artists, 
209,  215;  its  laws  against 
labor  organisation,  313-13; 
eras*  for  gladiatorial  gsj 
230;  columbarium  found  at 
249-50,  note  20  ;  its  burial 
rites  for  the  unions,  295-96  ; 
exempted  the  unions  from 
war  duty  as  immune*,  299- 
300;  its  conquest  aimed  to 
kill  the  umona,  323;  its  rev- 
euues  from  pagan  sacrifice*, 
364;  it"  under  ground  Clin-- 
tiau  sepulchres,  3U5»"I1-;  with 
notes  of  De  Rossi ;  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by,  403 ; 
fruitful  Held  for  research, 
401 ;    condition  of  labor  at. 


536*4+;      Nero's   destruclkMI 
.  (ire   ">44«I1. 


Sabazios    a  martyred  Saviour, 

Sacrifices,  incomes  from,   com- 

Slsory  attendance   at,    4fi.1, 
(1  ;    their  object,  to    1 11 

government     treasury,    588 ; 

nun-attendance,  the  cause  of 

Hie      persecutions,      589-91, 

notes  10,  17,  1ft 
Saint   Augustine,   on     charity. 

271;  on  communism  of  the 

old  unions,  510,  not*  363. 
Saint   Matthew,    bis     Hebrew 

gospel,  3C6-67. 
Smut  Peter's  Church,   on  ruin* 

of   Diana's  temple,  656,  665. 
Saint   Saeus.    attempts  to   re- 
store the  Greek  music,    246, 

note  13. 
Saliiiiiis,  battle  of.  70 ;    see  Hi- 

mera,  Oelon,  Themistoole*. 
Salvation,  the  ancient  idea  of, 

24ft 
Satnnites,    wars,   strike  of   the 

musicians.  86-8,  notes  6,  6,  7; 

mechanics  of  Rome,  123. 
Sandrokottus,  110,    113,    HSj 

his  hunters,  336. 
Saturn,  reign  of,  49:  104. 
Saviour,  antiquity  ot  belief  in  a, 

166,  167,  notes  16,  17  :  Dio- 

nysan  artist*  worshiped   him, 

206,  207,  notes  3,  4,  5. 
Scene  makers'  anions,  Paul   s 

member,  214. 
Scenic  artists,  unions  of,   Horn- 

er  a  tnenib*r,  208,   not*  8; 

their   unions  in   Gaul,   222, 

DOU63. 
Scholsc,   secret  meeting   in    the 
180;     shape   described,    130, 

note    33;     in    Greece,  412, 

notes    144,  148;     origin   of. 
118, 419,  note  163 
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School*,  list  o(  prism  awarded 
at  contest*.  233,  not*  4  ;  (be 
Diooysan.  260,  281  ;  of  Ty- 
rannus,  412,  DOM  144 
Me  Demetrius;  and  Piul'« 
trouble  at  Ephesus,  413; 
tran«plantcd  to  Route,  413. 
note*  148,  149,  150;  under 
plebeian  schoolmasters  teach- 
ing everywhere,  414,  note 
.m.    420,    not* 

Scrutiny,  of  llwd.iki:n».-ift,  260. 

not. 
Sea,   of   (inliir,  and 

boatmen's  union*,  164. 
Scikiloe,  on  inscription  of  ruus 

M7. 
Semitic  races  defeated,  "0;   >ee 

Jew*,  Hebrew*. 
Seneca,  strangled  by  Nero,  130; 

hit  ■ 

note  24 ;    a    friond   of 

Paul,  613;  hi*  letter*  to  Paul 

525,  sc-p  Leti.-riL 
Srptimiu*      Scrcruf,      rescript 

against  the  union*,   595,  note 

Serapb,     a   martyred    saviour, 

Sergio*  PatiltiD,  a  powerful  ko- 
rios,  625-26,    note*  399-401. 

Serpent,   boa,  «tory  of,  55.1-54. 

Servian  us,  letter  of  Hadrian 
to,  269,  note  21 ;  387,  note 
43;    491,  note  316. 

Scverus,  Alexander,    a  humane 
neror,  663-64. 

.    friond  of   the 
onion*.  14«,  MS. 

Seven  ehurche*,  citiee  of  the, 
181-83. 

Soren  Wonder*,  468. 

Shem,  trihe  of.  I 

Shoemakers,    their     street,     in 
Apanieia,    443  ;      settle. 
temple      of    Zei;.,    Kelsir.si, 
661,  note  10,  Crispin,  union* 
in  France,  673-74,  now  9. 


■tool 


8ilurus,  a  prorlnoe 

632,  note  414. 
'    irituan 

420,  not, 
Simon  Magui.  his  debate  wh« 

IY:.-r     : 

Simon,  the  tanner,  took  the 
place  of  Judaji,  a*  twelfth 
apostle.  428  ;  shielded  Peter 
in  his  brotherhood,  427;  an 
spout)*  -■  at  Joppa, 

of  the  union  of  tanner*,  631 

Slaves,  freed  by  being  sold  to  • 
Rod  160,  297. 

363,  432  ;  the  ephon 
if  tormentor*,  90;  a*»- 
buihed  and  butchered 
as  labor  saving  machines,  94, 
312;  tool*  which  Aristotle 
»*jd  might  be  nptnwded  by 
inanimate:  machines,  94,  note 
murdered  to  keep  dosra 
their  number,  95;  *et  free  by 
Nabis,  9ft;  tast  numbers  at 
Kome,  126;  forbidden  to 
marry,  129,  421 ;  branded  oa 
forehead,  133;  cast  off  the 
precipices,  133;  admit;- 
to  the  unions,  154 ;  great 
mart  of,  at  Detoe,  186;  orgau- 
ixed  in  Phrygia,  practiced 
marriage  deeply  it*  tlleral- 
itv.  258-59;  refined  borul. 
268;  great  strike  of,  near 
Athens,  303;  Xenophon 
human  proposition.  315 ; 
price*  peid  for  their  labor, 
313,  314,  note  100;  Roman 
bond  place  of,  316 ;  vast 
numbers  in  Athena, 
bloody  mutiny  of,  in  work- 
shop* of  Dcmosther.es,  331, 
332 ;  how  one  founded  a 
school  413,  note;  great  in- 
11  u  •  a  emperors,  523; 

bought   into     freedom      by 
Christian  union*,  687. 

Smith,    Adam     hie  great  state- 
ment regarding  labor,  1 , 
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Socialism,  of  SpArta,  94;  the 
modern  demand  for,  95.  96; 
via  discussed  by  the  slaves, 
130,  of  ihe  Mosaic  law,  135  ; 
conflict  against  the  Jews  was 
because  they  were  born  so- 
cialists, 137 ;  recent  re- 
growth  of.  130,  162;  ancient 
151,  lf>2;  a  »prout  from 
abused  labor,  168  ;  that  of 
Jesus  and  Stephen,  180,181  ; 

I  origin*  Of,  '202,  473  ;  sprang 
from  the  model  family,  211, 
212  ;  a  martyr  of  the  money 
power,  239 ;  oorrect  theory 
of,  272 ;  how  being  under- 
mined, ^77  ;    deep  and  inde- 


atructible,  305-6 ;  wages  un- 
der it,    paid  unions   by    the 


mat*,  309,  310.  notes  90,  91, 
W.  quoting  Mauri ;  slavery 
gave  way  to,  323 ;  it  wan 
half  of  original  Christianity, 
363 ;  was  the  teaching  of  Jo- 
■'■i.  361.  401  ;  the  ideal 
life,  477-78 ;  original  idea  of 
Christianity,  609 ;  in  8econd 
Knistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
609;  in  older  Athena,  336, 
651 ;  go  back  to  get  it,  686- 
687. 

Socrates,  an  economist,  104, 
note  8  ;  a  martyr,  134  ;  be- 
longed in  a  union,  note  3  ; 
one  of  the  bert  of  good  men, 
283 ;  at  the  common  table, 
292  ;  accusation  against,  337 1 
in  what  respect  he  reimrabled 
Jesus,  341;  at  the  feast  of 
Pirssus,  342 ;  taught  openly 
to  the  world,  342.  433; 
growth  of  his  ideas,  344 ;  his 
dingy  prison.  344-45. 

Boiasons,  seat  of  Orispinian  shoe- 
makers, 673-74. 

Solomon,  82. 

8olon,  evidence  that  he  knew 
Nuiua  Poinpilius,  100;  gave 
the  right  of  the  ballot,   101 ; 


his  unions  more  economical 
than  religious,  imitating  the 
family,  104,  165  ;  his  influ- 
ence still  felt,  105;  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  personage, 
108.  140;  protected  the  poor, 
131:  ins  unions  survived  the 
conquests,  144;  labor  organ- 
ization before  him,  149, 156; 
exalted  trade-unionism,  158, 
261  ;  planted  seed  of  social- 
ism, 202,  206;  originated 
idea  of  imitating  model  fam- 
ily, 211;  aimed  to  elevate 
laborers;  baptism  an  influ- 
ence in  establishing  the  Sab- 
bath, 288;  his  system  in- 
volved the  eight-hour  day, 
289 ;  paterned  after  the  city, 
304  ;  privileges  granted  the 
laboring  class,  348;  legalized 
the  corsair  business,  469, 
note  265 ;  common  table, 
650-51. 

8olonio  law,  56,  note  14 ;  96; 
list  of  countries  over  w 
it  prevailed,  106,  note  10; 
recognizes  the  unions,  103; 
made  the  unions  secret,  103; 
its  extent  into  India,  107  ;  in 
the  Christian  era,  196;  it 
enumerated  nine  trades, 
188»<w-,  inoluding  notes;  was 
a  basis  of  modern  civilisation, 
168;  killed  by  the  edict  ot 
Diocletian,  199;  and  Council 
of  Laodioea,  255  :  permitted 
piracy,  280-81;  how  it  dif- 
fered from  the  Mosaic,  375- 
376 ;  as  an  established  dis- 
pensation, no  chanty  in  the, 
604  ;  Diocletian's  scheme  to 
destroy  it,  009.  680»«9.< 

Solonism,  killed  by  Diocletian, 
680  ;  go  back  to  it  again,  is 
the  admonition,  686,  687. 

Sophocles,    hi*   tragedies  were 

J  lay  ed  by  the  unionist  actors, 


I 

mai 


•partacus,  70  ;  tli. 
»5  90,  1UU;  f,lr( 
of,  21!),  ,„„e  .j|, 
chap,  xii,  on  Spa 
Spartans,  their  „0 
hurled  poor  cript 
Cliffs,  96. 

*t*P^e'1.    proto-ms 
385-96;    hi,   pra 
tamo  eating  hous. 
76;    Urge   house 
note  120;  made 
committee  of 
<?<?»,  180;    martv 
cialisra,  181  ;    wa 
387;    stoned   to 
hurried      mauner 
splendid  organisa'i 
why  he   Kuffered 
4o3. 
Stolo,  Licinius,  47. 
otrabo,  valuable  geoj 
106;   opinionated  1 
critics,     no,     in- 

monster  cobra,  llo' 
on  the  pigmies  of  li 
note  f, ;  on  hunters 
£?>   nol«   64;     dal 

his  internrc rati... ,  „t 
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fdww,  388,  nolo  95;  on  the 
serpent  and  the  catastrophe 
it  PUccntie,  554,  note  462 ; 
hi*  description  of  tho  confla- 
gration, 551,  55?  note  45*1 ; 
more  on  same,  556,  557,  65!>; 
his  words  regarding   Obi 

I,      doU-    467  ;     Whiaten's 
translation  of,  655. 
[  Talmud  on  oarlv  Pe trine  period, 
107. 

Tanners,  union  of,  at  Joppa, 
427,  428,  note  190,  aee  Simon 
the  Tanner. 

Tarquiu,  enemy  to  labor  move- 
ment, 129. 

Taygrtus,  precipice  whence 
tnalfo.-moa  infant*  wore 
thrown,  96 ;  death  plnoo  for 
common  poople  stamped  with 
the  atinia,  13.1,  note  28. 

Temple*,  description  of,  60, 
note*  20,  21  ;  later  they  be- 
came the  Christian  churches, 
660a*. 

Teo»,  general  headquarter*  of 
the  Dionynan  unions.  224-26; 
interlinked  and  federated  in- 
ternationally, 232-33-  it*  vast 
schooling  system,  233,  note 
i  g>T'a£  ''*l  °'  pri*c«  to  win- 
ner*; inscription  found  at, 
265,  note  29. 

Tertullian,  Apologies  of,  140; 
wa*  married,  259 ;  reliable  as 
a  literary  evidence,  298 ;  Ul 
fork*  now  being  more  close- 
f  Manned,  389;  Gibbon's 
against,  390,  note  100; 
crib**  an  almost  perfect 
form  of  ancient  union,  416, 
note  153 ;  on  Christian  and 
8olonic  union*,  652,  note; 
Mommsen's    opinion     of    it, 

Thaddaoo,   sent  out  as  on*  of 

the  Seventy,  388,  note  96. 
Tbeola,  story  of  Paul  and,  499, 


note   338;     where   she   was 
buried,  499,  note  337. 
Tbeodosius,  publicly  burned  the 

book*,  654. 
Th*otecuus,governor  in  Oalatia 
during   massacre,   679,    note 
90, 
Themistocle*,  70. 
TherapeuUe,    allied    to  the   es- 
teaan,    the    type   of    all    the 
Greek  unions,  163. 
Thiaaos,  363  ;  early  joined  the 
Christians,      438;     were    a 
branch  of  the  great  family  of 
trade    unions.    182,    438-39. 
notes  208,  20»,  210;  wearers 
of  black.  138*4. 

Thucydides,  mentioned  the  pi- 
rates as  privileged  under  the 
law,  281. 

Tiberius,  the  emperor,  324;  be- 
lieved to  have  been  converted, 
366,  547  ;  was  pleased  with 
Christ,  and  asked  the  senate 
to  have  him  enrolled  among 
the  Roman  divinities,  369, 
note  48;  punished  Pilate, 
366,  386-87  ;  was  probsbly 
assassinated  for  his  dofotinn, 
404,  note  128;  protected  the 
poor,  407 :  a  gentle  monarch, 
416,  445. 

Tigellinus,  Nero'*  spy.  650-61, 
notes  457,  458. 

Titus,  134  ;  bis  destruction  of 
Unisalein.  139»iq.,  429; 
when  emperor,  was  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  571. 

Titus,  a  kuric*  of  Bible  faro*. 
609-10. 

Tools,  human  being*  as,  54. 

Trade  unions,  power  and  work 
of,  49,  100;  purely  economi- 
cal, 103;  of  steel  workers  in 
India,  114;  how  firmly 
rooted.  120  ;  on  their  death 
blow,  200. 

Trajan,     rescript     against   ih« 


n« 
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Christiana,  352;  mentions 
OhrUt  in  his  letters,  591-92  ; 
hia  letter  to  Pliny,  596,  597, 
nous  35,  36. 

Tralles,  an  ancient  city  now  be- 
ing investigated  for  its  in- 
scriptions, 190. 

Tripsprings,  of  Nabis'  infernal 
machine,  92-4. 

Tryphera,  a  pre-christian  mar- 
tyr, 336. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  favored  vot- 
ing unions,    47,    52. 

Twelve  Tables,  8olon's  labor 
law  in,  and  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  48,  note  3  ;  a  work 
partly  of  Appius  Claudius, 
48,  525-26  ;  insertion  of  law 
into  Digest  from  tho  work  of 
Oaius,  100,  102,  116;  the 
law  quoted,  189,  note  39; 
upheld  common  table  ana 
communal  code,  277  ;  speci- 
fied cremation  and  burial 
regulations,  294-95,  note  47 ; 
had  in  them  the  important 
law  of  proxy,  304 ;  had  the 
Logos,  as  basis  of  the  labor 
organisation;  mention  the 
kurion,  430-31. 

Tychicus,  courier  of  Paul,  608; 
labored  hard  in  spreading 
good  works,  611-13. 

Tyrannug,  builder  of  the  colum- 
barium, 410,  625,   notes  62, 

53. 
Tyrannus.  school  teacher  iu 
Asia,  the  schools  were  bap- 
tists, 413,  notes  148,  148, 
150 :  numerously  mentioned, 
also  in  the  Bible,  411,  412, 
626 ;  founder  of  the  schools, 
636. 

U 

Under-ground   Rome,   see  De 

Rossi,  Roma  Sotteranea. 
Vnions,   era  of  apostles,  100; 


ancient  voting,  101;  political 
plan  of,  102,  151,  280*<jq-;  in- 
ternational, 102  ;  stromal 
for  existence,  103;  modeled 
»fier  city,  103,  note  5,  304 ; 
their  common  tables,  103, 
212,  620 ;  economic  more 
than  religious,  104.  note  8, 
165 ;  imitated  well-regulated 
family,  104 ;  their  secrecy, 
105,  130,  276,  634;  took 
military  form,  105;  of  Bak- 
ers in  Paris,  106,  note ;  not 
entirely  destroyed  by  Roman 
conquests,    121,     144;    their 

?olitical  functions  suppressed 
29 ;  existed  before  Solon 
and  Sums,  149,  156  ;  exam- 
ination for  membership,  154, 
notes  10,  11  ;  of  various 
trades,  183,  184;  of  pontiffs 
or  bridge-builders,  159 ;  of 
poets  and  singers,  161 ;  of 
dwarf  smiths,  166,  sea  Oabiri; 
of  seafarers,  187  ;  of  washer- 
women, 149;  of  woolwork- 
ers,  195,  196;  of  artists,  204- 
205,  see  Great  Qemeinde ;  of 
wandering  fakirs,  217 ;  of 
wonderworkers,  217-218, 
notes  33,  34,  35 :  of  beggars, 
gypsies,  218 ;  of  image  mak- 
ers, 464 ;  of  musicians,  250 ; 
of  Crispin  Shoemakers,  673- 
674:  of  hunters  for  the  am- 
phitheatres, 230 ;  list  of,  in 
Asia  Minor,  630  ;  happiness 
among,  164;  list  of  pre- 
christian,  169 ;  mentioned  in 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  178-80; 
exterminated  at  last,  193;  of 
slaves,  197:  very  progressive, 
205;  how  befriended  by  Tul- 
lius,  212,  213;  economies  of, 
224;  great  headquarters  at 
Teos,  224 ;  how  they  helped 
Paul  at  Peesinus,  236; 
shielded  Christiana,  363-53, 
349;  tenets,  357;  their  atria. 
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morality,  258-59;  initiations. 
259-60,  286,    note;    symbol, 
261:  entrance  fees    263-64; 
were  business-like,  271;  bap- 
tist*. 281:      autlioriteil    the 
Sabbath,  288-89 ;  their  eight 
hour  laws,  289-90  ;    common 
meeting  house,  291 ;  exempt 
from  taxes   and  war    duly. 
299-300 ;     crowning*,     307 ; 
employed  by  the  state,  309- 
310,  note;  bought  their  slave 
members  free  out  of  common 
fund.  314  ;     belief  in  a  work- 
shop in  eternity,    319;    pro- 
tected in  the    Doinus  Angua- 
telis,  323  ;   burial  places,  361; 
had  no  charities,  358  ;    aided 
Christ's    flight    into    Egypt, 
367-68;  their   favorite  color 
wag  red,  392,  note;  the  great 
one    at    Jerusalem,  390-97 ; 
driven     into      under-ground 
cells    by    persecution,    414 ; 
caused     rapid     growth      of 
Christianity,  407,  656»iq.;  ef- 
fort* to  suppress,  417  ;     sent 
Out   evangelist*,    440;    were 
not  strictly  guilds,    445 ;  ad- 
vanced the  Word,  479;  Paul 
with    them   in    Asia,   503-4; 
some  of  them  full  of  abomi- 
nations, 516;  worked  for  the 
state,   596  ;    all  had  a  lord  • 
house,  606;  manner  of  initia- 
tion into,    618-19;     owned 
property  in  common,   620; 
reviled  by  Celsus  and  Lucian 
645k;  the  phyles,  662-63. 

V 

Varro,  on    the    Roman   army, 

105. 
Vespasian,    was    kind    to  the 

Christians,  570-71 
Victoria  Nyanxs,  lake,  Orostas 


rails  the  agura.  of   the   Nile, 
Ill,Jioteb\ 

Vieone,       ancient     inscription  . 
there,  222.  not.i52.661. 

Ynpsicua,  preserved  Hadrian's 
letter  to  Serr'tuus,  367,  not* 
45. 

Voting  unions  «f  trades  and 
professions,  secure  their  own 
commissioner*  of  public 
work,  65,  note  29 ;  a  menace 
to  tyrant*,  134;  Cicero 
agninst,  166;  attempt  to 
break  them  up,  201  ;  social- 
istio  inculcat  'o*  of,  212  . 
persecuted  hy  ^cro  and  Do- 
raitien,  234  :  at  Pompeii, 
518,  note  380.  power  of. 
536;  election  managed  by, 
at  Pompeii.  659.  tqq. 


w 

War,  of  the  iconoclast*.  183; 
the  Peloponneeian,  303. 

Washerwomen,  organized  600 
years  B.  C,  149,  note  6. 

Wealth  owner*  dodging  con- 
science,   97,  r\v»  11. 

Wescher,  on  ecoujmio  unions, 
197. 

Widows,  ancient  order  of,  588. 

Woman,  beginnings  of  her  up- 
lifting, 436-36,  493-97. 

Wonderworkers,  unions  of,  217, 
218,  notes  33.  34,35. 

Woolworkers,  unions  of,  196. 

Workingmcn,  a*  Roman  slaves, 
120-121;  the  50,000  massa- 
cred by  Sulla,  121-122;  low 
social  petition  of,  131;  too 
poor  to  be  good,  225,  226, 
note  d'i;  ptr^uce  all  the 
wealth  of  «sith.na,  257;  no 
laws  to  piotect  452;  Jesus  a 
thorough  workiiigman,  360, 
note  47,  511,  note  364;  in 
constant  danger,  357. 
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Xeoopfaon,  bit  proposed  system 
of  revenues    of    Attica,    54, 
oote  12,   95,  315,  Bote   106, 
328;  on  the  Ephori,  91,  note 
3;  his  words  in  the  ConTivi- 
als,   showing   that    Socrates 
w»n  a  member,  342. 

Xerxes,     his     greatest    of    all 
armies.  68. 

Zeus,  temple  of  at  Kelair*i .  Ml 

see  Jupiter. 
Zeuzis,  Plaviue,  sea  cap* am,  in- 

scriptiona)    history    at,    635, 

note  73;  hie  epitaph  «rrittM 

by  himself,  636. 
Zosimus,  the  cuppreaaaoa  oL  otf 

works,  677-78. 
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